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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


In  offering  to  the  American  public  a  new  editi<m 
of  DiNKB  and  Mayhew  on  the  Dog,  which,  I  am 
happ7  to  find,  is  largely  called  for,  I  have  been 
induced  to  make  a  further  addition,  which  will,  I 
think,  render  this  the  most  perfect  and  comprehensive 
work  in  existence  for  the  dog  fancier  and  dog  lover. 

For  myself  I  claim  no  merit,  since,  with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  one  or  two  trivial  changes  in  unimportant 
recipes  in  Dinks,  and  some  abridgment  of  the  last 
admirable  work  of  Col.  HurcmNSON  on  Dog  Breaking, 
which  is  now  included  in  this  volume,  I  have  foimd 
occasion  to  make  no  alterations  whatever,  and,  save 
a  few  notes,  no  additions. 

I  will  add,  in  brief,  that  tr hile'.  h  beli^Ve  the*  little 
manual  of  Dinks  to  be  the  best  shod;  and  bri^ef  t;om- 
pendium  on  the  Dog,  particu£a;4^'«ds  regards  his 
breeding,  conditioning,  kenn&l  ^A  iSield-  management, 
and  general  specialities,  there' ^s'an;  \)&  4k)  .possible 
doubt  that  Mayhew's  pages  are  the  neplus  vUra  of 
canine  pathology.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to 
his  treatment  of  all  diseases  for  gentleness,  simplicity, 
mercy  to  the  animal,  and  effect.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  any  person  with  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  make  \  diagnosis  according  to  his  showing 
of  the  symptoms,  and  patience  to  exhibit  his  reme- 
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dies,  precisely  according  to  his  directions,  cannot  fail 
of  success. 

I  have  this  year  treated,  myself,  two  very  unusually 
severe  cases  of  distemper,  one  of  acute  dysentery, 
one  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  one  of  most  aggravated 
mange,  implicitly  after  his  instructions,  and  tiiat  with 
perfect,  and,  in  three  instances,  most  unexpected, 
success.  The  cases  of  distemper  were  got  lid  of  with 
less  suffering  to  the  animals,  and  with  less — ^in  fact, 
no— prostration  or  emaciation  than  I  have  ever  be- 
fore witnessed. 

I  shall  never  attempt  any  practice  other  than  that 
of  Mayhew,  for  distemper ;  and,  as  he  says,  I  am 
satisfied  it  is  true,  that  no  dog,  taken  in  time,  and 
treated  by  his  rules,  need  die  of  this  disease. 

Colonel  Hutchinson's  volume,  which  is  to  dog- 
breaking,  what  Mayhew's  is  to  dog-medicining — 
science,  experience,  patience,  temper,  gentleness, 
and  judgment,  against  brute  force  and  unreasoning 
ignorance — ^I  hav^  ^efar««bridged  as  to  omit,  wliile 
retld|ir]:^*&ll«4;h^.iailed;uin9  precepts,  such  anecdotes 
of  dkr£abito,*|iiiiks,«f8ult8,  and  perfections  of  indivi- 
dual anihials,  imtl;t£ie*:discurBive  matter  relative  to 
Indian  fi^^JsppitS)  and  general  education  of  animals, 
as,  howVn^^.ial^f^tmg«i^  themselves,  have  no  parti- 
cular utility  to  the  dog-breaker  or  sportsman  in 
America.  Beyond  this  I  have  done  no  more  than 
to  change  the  word  September  to  the  more  general 
term  of  Autumn,  in  the  heading  of  the  chapters,  and 
to  add  a  few  short  notes,  explanatory  of  the  differ- 
ences and  comparative  relations  of  English  and  Ame- 
rican game. 


BDirOB^S  PSEFAGS.  V 

I  will  conclude  by  observing,  that  although  this 
work  is  exclusively  on  breaking  for  English  shooting, 
there  is  not  one  word  in  it,  which  is  not  applicable  to 
this  country. 

The  methods  of  woodcock  and  snipe  shooting  are 
exactly  the  same  in  both  countries,  excepting  only 
that  in  England  there  is  no  summer-cock  shooting. 
Otherwise,  the  practice,  the  rules,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  dogs  are  identical. 

The  partridge,  in  England,  varies  in  few  of  its 
habits  from  our  quail — ^I  might  almost  say  in  none — 
unless  that  it  prefers  turnip  fields,  potatoe  fields,  long 
clover,  standing  beans,  and  the  like,  to  bushy  coverts 
and  underwood  among  tall  timber,  and  that  it  never 
takes  to  the  tree.  Like  our  quail,  it  must  be  hunted 
for  and  found  in  the  open,  and  marked  into,  and 
followed  up  in,  its  covert,  whatever  that  may  be. 

In  like  manner,  English  and  American  grouse- 
shooting  may  be  regarded  as  identical,  except  that 
the  former  is  practised  on  heathery  moimtains,  the 
latter  on  grassy  plains ;  and  that  pointers  are  prefer- 
able on  the  latter,  owing  to  the  drought  and  want  of 
water,  and  to  a  particular  kind  of  prickly  burr,  which 
terribly  afflicts  the  long-haired  setter.  The  same 
qualities  and  performances  constitute  the  excellence 
of  dogs  for  either  sport,  and,  as  there  the  moors,  so 
here  the  prairies,  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true 
field  for  carrying  the  art  of  dog-breaking  to  perfec- 
tion. 

To  pheasant  shooting  we  have  nothing  perfectly 
analogous.  Indeed,  the  only  sport  in  Nortib  America 
which  at  all  resembles  it,  is  ruffed-grouse  shooting, 
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where  thej  abound  sufSciently  to  make  it  worth  the 
sportsman's  while  to  pursue  them  alone.  Where 
they  do  so,  there  is  no  diflFerence  in  the  mode  of  pur- 
suing the  two  birds,  however  dissimilar  they  may  be 
in  their  other  habits  and  peculiarities. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  American  sports- 
man will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  all  the  rules 
given  in  the  admirable  work  in  question ;  and  the 
American  dog-breaker  can  by  no  other  means  pro- 
duce so  perfect  an  animal  for  his  pains,  with  so  little 
distress  to  himself  or  his  pupil. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  dog- 
keeping  and  sporting,  are  the  occasional  sujSerings  of 
the  animals,  when  diseased,  which  the  owner  cannot 
relieve,  and  the  occasional  severity  with  which  he 
believes  himself  at  times  compelled  to  punish  his 
friend  and  servant. 

It  may  be  said  that,  for  the  careful  student  of  this 
volume,  as  it  is  now  given  entire,  in  its  three  sepa- 
rate parts,  who  has  time,  temper,  patience,  and  firm- 
ness, to  follow  out  its  precepts  to  the  letter,  this  draw- 
back is  abolished. 

The  writers  are — all  the  three — ^good  friends  to 
that  best  of  the  friends  of  man,  the  faithful  dog ;  and 
I  feel  some  claim  to  a  share  in  their  well-doing,  and 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  good  animal,  and  of  those  who 
love  him,  in  bringing  them  thus  together,  in  an  easy 
compass,  and  a  form  attainable  to  all  who  love  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  yet  love  mercy  more. 

Frank  Forestes. 

TbI  CCDABfl,   NCWABK,   N.  J., 

Nov.  nth,  1866. 
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TO   THE   READER. 


So  one  work  that  I  am  aware  of  contains  the  infonnation  that 
is  proposed  for  this  little  treatise,  which  does  not  aspire  to  any 
great  originality  of  idea ;  but  the  author  having  experienced  in 
his  early  days  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  to  his  hand  a 
concise  treatise,  was  induced  to  cull,  from  various  authors  what 
he  found  most  beneficial  in  practice,  into  manuscript,  and  this 
collection  be  is  induced  to  make  public,  in  the  hopes  that  any 
one  *who  runs  may  read,"  and,  without  searching  through 
many  and  various  voluminous  authors,  may  find  the  cream, 
leaving  the  skim  milk  behind. 

Wherever  any  known  quotation  is  made,  credit  liaa  been 
given  to  the  proper  persons,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
most  if  not  all  of  the  Receipts  are  copies,  though  from  what 
book  is  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  the  author,  who 
extracted  them  in  bygone  days  for  his  own  use. 

With  this  admission,  he  trusts  that  his  readers  will  rest  satia- 
fied  with  the  little  volume  which  he  offers  to  their  indulgent 
eriticisni. 
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BBXXDINa  or  DOGS   IH   OKHBRAL. 

BsFORB  oommeDciDg  to  treat  of  the  most  correct  methods 
to  be  oheerved  in  the  breeding,  it  will  be  as  well  to  mentioQ 
the  different  yarieties  of  sporting  dogs,  and  also  the  various 
snb^nera  of  each  species,  of  which  every  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  subject  need  not  be  informed ;  but  as  this 
work  affects  to  be  a  Vade  Mecum  for  sportsmen,  young  fiur 
more  than  old,  it  is  as  well  to  put  before  the  young  idea 
certain  established  rules,  not  to  be  violated  with  impunity, 
and  without  following  which  no  kennel  can  be  great  or  glo- 
rious. A  run  of  luck  may  perhaps  happen,  to  set  at  naught 
all  well  defined  rules,  but  ** breeding  will  tell''  sooner  or 
later ;  and,  therefore,  it  behoves  any  person  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  kennel,  to  study  well  the  qualities  of  his  dog  or 
bitch,  his  or  her  fiulings  and  good  qualities,  and  so  to  cross 
irith  another  kennel  as  to  blend  the  two,  and  form  one  per- 
fect dog.  This  is  the  great  art  in  breeding,  requiring  great 
tact  and  judgment 
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POINTBaSk 

The  breed  of  Pointers,  as  now  generally  to  be  met  with,  ia 
called  ^'  the  English,''  distinguished  bj  the  lightness  of  limbi 
fineness  of  coat,  and  rattishness  of  tail.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  this  style  of  dog  was  seldom  seen ;  bat,  in  place 
of  it,  ypu  had  a  much  heavier  animal — ^heavy  limbs,  heavy 
head,  deep  flew-jaws,  long  falling  ears.  Which  of  these 
breeds  was  the  best  'tis  hard  to  say,  but  for  America  1 
certainly  should  prefer  the  old,  heavy,  English  Pointer.  Too 
much,  I  think,  has  been  sacrificed  to  lightness,  rendering  him 
too  fine  for  long  and  continued  exertion,  too  susceptible  to 
cold  and  wet,  too  tender  skinned  to  bear  contact  with  briers 
and  thorns,  in  fact,  far  too  highly  bred.  Not  that  for  a 
moment  I  am  going  to  admit  that  American  Pointers  are  too 
highly  bred ;  far  from  it,  for  there  is  hardly  one  that,  if  his 
or  her  pedigree  be  carefully  traced  up,  will  not  be  found  to 
have  some  admixture  of  blood  very  far  from  Pointer  in  its 
veins.  Now  this  mongrel  breeding  will  not  end  well,  no 
matter  how  an  odd  cross  may  succeed,  and  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  is  never  to  breed  except  from  the  most  perfect  and 
best  bitches,  always  having  in  view  the  making  of  strong, 
well  formed,  tractable  dogs,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  bitches 
take  after  the  dog,  and  the  dog  pups  after  the  dam,  that 
temper,  ill  condition,  and  most  bad  qualities  are  just  as 
inherent  in  some  breeds  as  good  qualities  are  in  others. 
Here,  then,  to  begin  vrith,  you  have  a  difficult  problem  to 
solve;  for,  in  addition  to  the  defects  of  your  own  animal,  you 
have  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  those  of  the  one  you 
porpose  putting  to  it.    Is  yonr  d<)g  too   timid — copulate 
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with  one  of  high  ooarage.  But  don't  naisunderstand  me. 
In  this  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  high  oouraged 
and  a  headstrong  dog  as  between  a  well  bred  dog  and  a 
cur.  Is  your  dog  faulty  in  ranging,  may  be  too  high,  or 
may  be  no  ranger  at  all,  mate  with  the  reverse,  seiecting 
your  pups  according  to  what  has  been  stated  above.  If 
possible,  always  avoid  crossing  colors.  It  is  a  bad  plan,  but 
cannot  always  be  avoided,  for  oftentimes  you  may  see  in  an 
animal  qualities  so  good,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  let  him 
go  past  vou.    But,  then,  in  the  ofl&pring,  keep  to  your  color. 

From  this  general  statement  it  will  be  easy  to  see,  that  in 
breeding  dogs  there  is  more  science  and  skill  required,  more 
attention  to  minutiae  necessary,  than  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  the  case.  Long  and  deep  study  alone  enables  a  person  to 
tell  whether  any  or  what  cross  may  be  judicious,  how  to 
recover  any  fiiding  excellence  in  his  breed,  or  how  best  to 
acquire  that  of  some  one  else.  We  will  endeavor  to  give 
the  experience  of  some  fifteen  years — devoted  to  this  subject 
-•—to  onr  readers,  merely  resting  on  our  oars,  to  describe  the 
various  breeds  of  sporting  dogs  most  desirable  for  him  to 
possess,  together  with  certain  data  on  which  to  pin  his  faith 
in  making  a  selection  from  a  dealer,  though  as  the  eye  may 
deceive,  it  is  always  as  well  to  call  in  the  ear  as  consulting 
physidan,  and  by  diligent  inquiry  endeavor  to  'ascertain 
particulars. 

The  characteristics  of  a  well  bred  Pointer  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  and  any  great  deviation  from  them  makes 
at  once  an  ill  bred,  or,  at  all  events,  a  deformed  dog.  To 
commence,  then,  at  the  head : — ^the  head  should  be  broad  at 
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top,  long  tnd  ti^Dering,  the  poll  rising  to  a  point ;  hk  nost 
open  and  lai^ ;  his  ears  tolerably  long,  slightly  erect,  and 
filling  between  the  neck  and  jaw  bone,  slightly  pointed  at 
the  tip ;  eyes  clear  and  bright ;  neck  and  head  set  on 
straight ;  his  chest  should  be  broad  and  deep— the  contrary 
clearly  shows  want  of  speed  and  stamina ;  legs  and  arms 
strong,  muscular,  and  straight;  elbows  well  in;  feet  small 
and  hard ;  body  not  over  long,  and  well  ribbed  up — ^if  not,  he 
will  be  weak,  and  incapable  of  doing  a  day's  woik ;  loins 
broad  at  top,  but  thin  downwards;  hind  quarters  broad; 
hind  legs  strong  and  large ;  tail  long,  fine,  and  tapering ; 
hair  short,  sleek,  and  close.  Here  you  have  the  pure  English 
Pointer,  and  as  that  is  the  best  type  of  the  dog,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  Spanish  one,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  equal  to  the  English,  and  is,  moreover,  so  quarrelsome, 
that  he  cannot  be  kennelled  with  other  dogs.  Good  dogs 
are  of  any  colors,  but  the  most  favorite  ones  are  liver  and 
white,  white  and  fiiwn,  pure  black,  and  pure  livei*.  The  two 
first,  however,  are  better  adapted  for  this  country,  being  mm 
easily  seen  in  cover. 

SETTER. 

We  next  come  to  the  Setter.  His  he«id,  like  the  Pointer 
should  be  broad  at  the  top  between  the  eyes ;  the  muzzle 
though,  must  be  longer  and  more  tapering,  and  not  over 
thick.  Towards  the  eyes  he  must  have  a  deepish  indenture, 
and  on  the  top  of  his  skull  a  highish  bony  ridge.  His  ears 
should  be  long,  pendulous,  and  slightly  rounded.  The  eyes 
father  dark  and  ftiU.    Hb  nose  soft,  moist,  and  large.    Soma 
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tMneedft  and  breeders  aSect  black  noeet  and  palaies ;  but  I 
must  say  that  there  are  full  as  many  good  without  the  black 
as  with  it  I  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  the 
best  notwithstanding.  Body  like  the  Pointer,  only  deeper 
and  broader,  if  anything ;  legs  long  to  knee,  short  thence 
downwards ;  feet  small,  close,  and  thickly  clothed  urith  hair 
between  the  toes,  ball  and  toe  tufts  they  are  termed;  tail 
long,  fine,  and  tapering,  thickly  feathered  with  long,  soft, 
wavy  hair ;  stern  and  legs  down  to  feet  also  feathered.  His 
body  and  feet  also  should  be  clothed  with  long,  soft,  silky 
hair,  wavy,  but  no  curl  in  it  This  last  smells  badly  of  water 
spaniel.  Colors,  black  and  white,  red  and  white,  black  and 
tan.  These  last  I  consider  the  finest  bred  ones.  Roan  also 
IS  good.  The  Irish  setter  is  red,  red  and  white,  white  and 
yellow  spotted.  The  nose,  lips,  and  palate  always  black. 
He  is  also  rather  more  bony  and  muscular  than  the  English 
breed,  and  ten  times  as  headstrong  and  enduring.  He 
requires  constant  and  severe  work,  under  most  rigid  disci- 
]^ne,  to  keep  in  anything  like  decent  subjection. 

SETTER,   RUSSIJ^M. 

The  Russian  Setter  is  as  distinct  from  either  of  the  above 
varieties  as  bulldog  from  greyhound.  It  is  covered  more 
profusely  with  long,  thick,  curly,  soft,  and  silky  hair,  well 
ou  to  the  top  of  the  head  and  over  the  eyes.  He  is  also 
more  bony  and  muscular,  with  a  much  shorter  and  broader 
head.  What  he  want}  in  dash  aud  ranging  propensities,  he 
makes  up  for  in  unwearied  assiduity,  exti'eme  carefulness, 
and  extraordinary  scenting  powers.    The  cross  between 
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and  either  of  the  other  setters  is  mudi  valued  by  some 
breeders. 

SPANIEL. 

Of  Spaniels  there  are  several  vanetieSy  but  of  these  the 
Soflblk  Goeker  is  the  only  one  deserving  a  notice.  All  the 
others  are  too  noisy,  too  heedless,  and  too  quick  on  their 
legs.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  any  one  of  them 
steady,  and,  therefore,  in  this  country  at  least,  they  are 
totally  useless,  since  you  would  not  see  them  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  day.  Ynff  I  yaff !  half  a  mile 
0%  all  the  time  putting  up  the  birds,  and  you  unable  to 
stop  them.  The  Suffolk  Cocker,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
docile,  can  be  easily  broken,  and  kept  in  order.  They  are 
extremely  valuable,  thirty-five  guineas  being  a  low  price  for 
a  brace  of  pure  bred  and  well  broken  ones  in  England.  The 
right  sort  are  scarce,  even  there.  Here,  with  two  exceptions, 
I  fancy  they  are  not 

SPANIEL    AND    COCKER. 

In  appearance  they  are  much  like  a  raseed  setter.  The 
head  and  muzzle  is  much  the  same  length  and  size ;  ears 
rather  more  rounded,  but  not  so  long ;  body  deep,  broad, 
and  long ;  hair  long  and  stiffish  ;  legs  and  feet  remarkably 
short,  amounting  almost  to  a  deformity,  and  extraordinarily 
strong ;  tail  short  and  bushy ;  it  is  usually  curtailed  a  couple 
of  joints.  The  purest  colors  are  liver  and  white,  fawn  and 
white,  and  yellow  and  white.  These  dogs  are  slow  and 
sure,  remarkably  close  hunters,  and  obedient ;  just  the  things 
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fer  eodt  ftbootittg  here.    Too  liitieh  cannot  be  said  in  their 
fiivor.    ThejT  are  easily  taught  to  retrieve. 

BBTRIBTKB. 

A  Betriever  is  a  croes  treed  dog.  There  is  no  true  type 
of  them.  Every  perM>n  has  a  peculiar  fancy  regarding  them. 
The  great  object  is  to  have  them  tolerably  small,  compatible 
with  endurance.  The  best  I  have  seen  were  of  a  crosa 
between  the  Labrador  and  water  spaniel,  or  the  pure 
Labrador  dog. 

DEAOLES. 

In  some  parts  of  the  States  Beagles  are  used,  and  it  may 
be  as  well  to  point  out  the  characteristics  of  them.  First, 
then,  a  beagle  ought  not  to  exceed  fourteen  inches  in  height; 
its  head  ought  to  be  long  and  fine ;  its  ears  long,  fine  also^ 
beautifully  round,  thin,  and  pendulous,  rather  fiur  set  back ; 
body  not  too  long ;  chest  broad  and  deep ;  loins  iHXMui  at 
top,  but  narrow  downwards;  legs  strong,  but  short;  feet 
small  and  dose ;  hair  short  and  close ;  tails  curved  upwards 
and  tapering,  but  not  too  fine.  There  is  also  another  sort  of 
beagles,  wire-haired,  flew-jawed,  heavy  hung,  deep-mouthed. 
They  are  very  true  hunters,  seldom  leaving  the  trail  till  dead, 
yt  run  to  ground. 

BRBSniNGk 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  certain  indefinite  periods  of 
the  year  a  bitch  comes  into  use,  as  the  term  is — generally 
twice  a  year,  and  still  more  generally  speaking,  during  the 
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time  jou  most  reqiure  her  services,  that  is,  April  and  Sep-' 
tember,  spring  snipe  and  grouse  shooting,  in  consequenoe  of 
which  you  must  either  sacrifice  your  pups  or  your  sport 
Now  I  am  aware  that  in  the  States,  for  this  reason,  a  bitcb 
is  seldom  kept.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  ooject  to  toem,  for 
from  experience  I  can  so  regulate  their  fiiilings  as  to  prevent 
their  family  cares  from  interfering  with  their  hunting.  The 
knowledge  of  this  enables  me  to  have  my  pups  when  I  want 
them,  to  get  the  cover  of  a  dog  I  fiurcy,  when  a  strange  one 
comes  my  way  also.  The  best  time,  then,  to  put  the  Intch 
to  the  dog  is  early  in  January.  By  this  means  you  have 
your  pups  ready  to  wean  by  the  middle  of  April.  They 
have  all  summer  to  grow  in,  get  strong,  and  large,  and  are 
^fit  to  break  in  October  on  snipe  first,  and  then  quail,  finishing 
off  on  snipe  the  following  spring.  After  this  litter,  the  bitch 
probably  comes  into  use  again  in  the  end  of  July  or  in 
August  Young  ones  are  not  so  fond  of  it  as  old  ones,  and^ 
consequently,  for  quail  shooting,  your  bitch  is  all  correct  and 
well  behaved,  so  far  as  regards  the  dam.  I  look  upon  the 
breeding  of  dogs  from  any  except  the  best  and  most  perfectly 
formed  of  their  species,  as  an  act  of  great  folly.  There  are 
times  when  it  must  be  done  to  keep  up  the  breed,  or  to 
acquire  one ;  for  no  one  drafts  his  best  bitches  unless  he  is 
an  ass.  For  my  part,  I  keep  ^ve  or  six  constantly,  and  draft 
yearly  all  my  dog  pups  but  two  or  three,  say  one  pointer, 
setter,  and  cocker.  By  this  means  I  have  the  pick  out  of  a 
large  number  of  well  bred  ones  for  myself,  while  the  drafts 
pay  the  expenses  of  keep  and  breaking.  This  is  impossible 
ix  every  one  to  do,  and  they  must  pick  up  their  dogs  th^ 
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best  way  Uiej  can.  It  is  my  iDtentioii  for  the  future  to  draft 
my  setters  to  New  York  and  my  pointers  westward.  My 
cockers,  I  (ear,  will  not  go  off  yet,  my  imported  dog  having 
t^Len  it  into  his  head  to  die,  and,  nntil  he  is  replaced  from 
England — ^I  have  no  stock  for  breed.  I  could  only  get  a 
chance  of  four  while  last  there  out  of  many  valuable  kennels. 
However,  I  have  promises  of  drafts  from  two  or  three  parr 
ties,  and  ere  summer  cock  come  in,  doubtless  a  brace  or  so 
will  dare  the  perils  of  the  sea  for  me ;  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  unless  most  amply  remunerated,  I  would  as 
soon  sell  my  nose  as  the  best  pup  in  the  litter,  if  I  wanted 
it,  nor  would  I  advise  any  one  else  to  do  it  If  done,  you 
have  to  put  up  with  inferior  dogs.  No ;  I  breed  to  put  a 
brace  or  so  of  the  best  young  dogs  yearly  into  my  kennel, 
for  my  own  use,  and,  while  doing  this,  I  also  have,  probably, 
ten  good,  well  formed  dogs  to  pick  from,  any  one  of  which, 
were  one  in  want,  would  gladden  the  heart  to  get  hold  of. 
Sir  William  Stanley  used  to  breed  some  fifty  pointers  yearly. 
Out  of  this  lot,  two  brace  were  culled  for  his  use.  The  rest 
were  sold.  They  paid  expenses.  Many  were  excellent  dogs, 
but  he  got  the  tip-top  ones,  and  so  he  ought.  This  is  the 
way  a  man  who  cannot  afford  to  give  great  prices  for  good 
dogs  must  do,  if  he  is  much  addicted  to  shooting.  It  requires 
two  brace  of  dogs  to  do  a  day's  shooting  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Each  dog  at  full  gallop  the  whole  time,  except,  of 
eourse,  when  on  birds ;  and  to  do  this  he  must  be  shut  off 
work  about  noon.  Few  dogs  can  go  from  mom  till  nighi 
without  extreme  &tigue.  I  never  yet  saw  the  dog  that  I 
oould  not  hunt  off  his  1^  in  a  fortnight's  hunt»  taking  him 
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out  everj  Beoond  day  only,  and  feeding  him  on  the  best  and 
fttronge&t  food.  However,  for  general  purposes,  three  braoe 
of  dogs  are  sufficient,  and,  when  not  often  used,  two  are 
plenty ;  but  no  one  ought  ever  to  have  less  than  two  brace. 
It  may  be  managed  by  always  going  out  with  a  fiiend,  he 
keeping  one  braoe,  you  the  other ;  he  shooting  to  your  dogs, 
you  to  his.  For  my  part,  give  me  three  brace  of  my  own, 
and  let  those  be  the  best  shaped,  strongest,  best  bred,  and 
best  workers  there  can  be.  That  is  my  weakness,  and  to 
achieve  this  I  yearly  sink  a  sufficient  number  of  dollars  to 
keep  a  poor  man.  But  all  this  is  digressing  most  fearfullT 
from  the  nursery  of  young  pointers  and  setters. 

DITCH   IM    U8B. 

By  receipt  on  a  subsequent  page,  you  will  see  how  your 
bitch  is  to  be  brought  into  use.  We  will  suppose  her 
well  formed  and  well  bred.  If  faultless,  put  her  to  a  dog 
nearly  equal,  if  you  cannot  get  one  equal.  Save  the  dog 
pups  which  will  take  after  the  dam.  It  is  well  understood 
that  by  breeding  from  young  bitches  you  have  faster  and 
higher  rangers ;  and  this  also  reminds  me  to  say  that  no 
bitch  ought  to  be  bred  from  till  she  is  full  grown,  that  is  to 
say,  till  she  is  two  years  old.  Many  people  breed  at  twelve 
months,  but  it  is  wrong.  The  bitch  is  not  full  grown,  and, 
consequently,  the  puppies  are  poor,  weak,  and  miserable.  If 
the  bitch  has  feults,  find  a  dog  of  the  same  appearance  aa 
her,  while  he  excels  in  those  points  she  is  deficient  in. 
The  bitches  are  partakers  of  his  qualities.  Are  you  short 
id  bone,  nose,  size,  form,  temper,  look  for  the  excess  of  these 
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Hie  croMy  or,  at  all  events,  the  next  remove  from  it,  will  be 
joBt  as  yott  wish.  Any  peenlii^ritj  may  be  made  inherent 
in  a  broad  by  sedulously  cultivating  that  peculiarity.  Avoid 
above  all  things  breeding  in  and  in  brother  and  sister, 
mother  and  son,  father  and  daughter — all  bad,  but  the  first 
fiur  wone  than  either  of  the  others,  since  the  blood  of  each  is 
the  same.  The  other  two  are  only  half  so.  To  perfect  form 
should  be  added  high  ranging  qualities,  high  courage,  great 
docility,  keen  nose,  and  great  endurance.  That  is  the  acme 
of  breeding.  A  few  judicious  crosses  will  enable  you  to 
acquire  it  for  your  kemtel.  To  the  inattention  and  carelesa- 
nesB  of  sportsmen  to  these  points  are  to  be  attributed  the 
innumerable  curs  we  nowadays  see  in  comparison  to  well 
bred  dogs.  Anything  that  will  find  a  bird  will  do.  Far 
otherwise,  to  my  mind.  ^  Nothing  is  worth  doing  at  all  if  it 
is  not  to  be  well  done,"  and  I  would  as  soon  pot  a  bevy  of 
quail  on  the  ground,  as  think  of  following  an  ill  bred,  ill 
broken,  obstinate  cur.  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  state, 
that  when  I  spoke  of  *' crosses,"  I  had  not  the  slightest  inten* 
tion  of  recommending  a  cross  of  pointer  and  setter  or  bull 
dog.  Far  otherwise.  Let  each  breed  be  distinct,  but  culti*- 
vate  a  "cross,"  be  they  pointer  or  spaniel,  from  another 
kennel  of  another  breed  of  the  same  class  of  dogs. 

With  regard  to  setters,  a  little  separate  talk  is  necessary, 
for  we  have  three  sorts,  English,  Irish,  and  Russian.  The 
cross  of  English  and  Irish  may  and  does  often  benefit  both 
races.  So  also  does  the  Russian,  but  I  would  be  extremely 
careful  how  I  put  him  to  one  or  the  other.  Extreme  cases 
ma}*  and  do  justify  Ihe  admixture,  but  the  old  blood  ought 
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to  be  got  back  as  Boon  as  possible.  He  is  of  quite  a  diflferenl 
species  to  the  other,  though  with  the  same  types  or  charao* 
teristics,  yet  this  cross  is  rather  approaching  to  mongrel. 
Having  descanted  somewhat  largely  on  the  preliminary 
portion,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  rearing  of  the  progeny. 

BITCHES  IN  PUP. 

Bitches  in  pup  ought  to  be  well  fed,  and  suffered  to  ran 
at  huge,  and  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  by  hunting  them 
occasionally,  or  rather,  by  letting  them  see  game  while  in 
this  state,  does  not  ^set  the  young  back  any.**  Every  one 
is  aware  of  the  sympathy  between  the  mother  and  the  unborn 
foetus,  and  I  for  one  rather  do  think  it  of  use. 

Few  bitches  can  rear  more  than  six  pups,  many  only  four, 
and  do  them  justice.  Cull  out,  therefore,  the  ill  colored, 
ugly  marked  bitches  first,  and  if  you  find  too  many  left^ 
after  a  few  days  you  must  exercise  your  judgment  on  the 
dogs.  I  don't  like,  however,  this  murdering,  and  prefer,  by 
extra  feeding  while  suckling,  and  aflerwards,  to  make  up  for 
pulling  the  mother  down,  which  having  to  nurse  six  or 
seven  pups  does  terribly.  My  idea  always  is  in  the  matter, 
that  the  pup  I  drown  is  to  be,  or  rather  would  be,  the  best 
in  the  litter.  It  is  humbug,!  know,but  I  cannot  help  it  At 
that  age  all  else  but  color  and  markings  is  a  lottery.  OA 
have  I  seen  the  poor,  miserable  little  one  turn  out  not  only 
the  best,  but  biggest  d(^.  Therefore,  I  recommend  the 
keeping  of  as  many  as  possible. 

Let  the  bitch  have  a  warm  kennel,  with  plenty  of  straw 
and  shavings,  or  shavings  alone.    Let  her  be  loose,  firee  to 
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go  or  oome.  Feed  ber  well  with  boiled  oatmeal  in  prefer* 
enoe  to  com  meal — more  of  this  anon  in  the  feeding  depart- 
ment^  mixed  in  good  rich  broth,  just  lukewarm,  twice  a 
daj.  About  the  ninth  day  the  pups  begin  to  see,  and  at  a 
month  old  they  will  lap  milk.  This  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  do  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  saves  the  mother 
yasUy.    At  six  weeks,  or  at  most  seven,  they  are  fit  to  wean. 

FEIDINO  PUPS  AND  WKAHINQ. — ^UOS. — TKATB  BUBBSD. 

Feed  them  entirely  on  bread  and  milk,  boiled  together  to 
pulp.  Shut  them  in  a  warm  place,  the  spare  stall  of  a 
stable,  boarded  up  at  the  end.  Examine  them  to  see  whether 
they  are  lousy,  as  they  almost  always  are.  A  decoction  of 
tobacco  water  {vide  receipt)  kills  them  c&  Rub  the  bitch's 
teats  with  warm  vinegar  twice  a  day  till  they  are  dried  up. 
li  this  be  not  done,  there  is  great  danger  of  their  becoming 
caked,  besides  causing  her  to  su£fer  severely.  She  must 
have  a  mild  dose  of  salts,  say  half  an  ounce,  repeated  after 
the  third  day.  When  the  weather  is  fine,  the  young  pups 
should  be  turned  out  of  doors  to  run  about  Knock  out  the 
bead  of  a  barrel,  in  which  put  a  little  straw,  so  that  they 
may  retire  to  sleep  when  they  feel  disposed.  Feed  them 
three  times  a  day,  and  encourage  them  to  run  about  as  much 
as  possible.  Nothing  produces  crooked  legs  more  than 
confinement,  nothing  ill  grown  weeds  more  than  starvation ; 
so  that  air,  liberty,  exercise,  and  plenty  of  food  are  all 
squally  essential  to  the  successful  rearing  of  fine,  handsome 
dogs.  Above  all  things,  never  frighten,  nor  yet  take  undue 
notice  of  one  over  the  rest     Accustom  them  to  yourself 
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and  straogeTB.  Thk  gives  them  courage  and  confidence. 
Remember,  if  you  ever  should  have  to  select  a  pup  in  this 
early  stage,  to  get  them  all  together,  fondle  them  a  little ; 
the  one  that  does  not  skulk  will  be  the  highest  couraged 
dog,  the  rest  much  in  the  same  proportion,  as  they  display 
fear  or  not  This  I  have  invariably  noticed  is  ibe  case,  and 
on  this  I  invariably  act  when  I  have  to  select  a  pup,  provided 
always  he  is  not  mis-formed.  We  have  now  brought  our 
pups  on  till  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  while  .ney 
grow  and  prosper  and  get  over  the  distemper,  we  will  hark 
back  a  little,  and  say  why  we  object  to  iall  puppies, — simply 
because  they  are  generally  stunted  by  the  cold,  unless  they 
are  house-reared.  They  come  in  better,  certainly,  for  break- 
ing, but  it  is  not  so  good  to  have  them  after  September  at 
the  latest,  unless  it  be  down  South,  where,  I  fancy,  the  cxder 
of  things  would,  or  rather  should,  be  reversed* 

POINTER   AND   SETTER* 

Hitherto  I  have  omitted  to  compare  the  respective  merits 
of  pointer  and  setter.  This  I  had  intended  to  have  done 
altogether,  but  fearful  lest  fault  should  be  found  with  me  for 
doing  so,  I  state  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  choose  between  them  **  year  in  and  year  out" 
A  setter  may  stand  the  cold  better  and  may  stand  the 
briers  better,  but  the  heat  and  want  of  water  he  cannot 
stand.  A  pointer,  I  admit,  cannot  quite  stand  cold  so  well, 
but  he  will  face  thorns  quite  as  well,  if  he  be  the  right  sort, 
and  pure  bred,  but  he  don't  come  out  quite  so  well  from  it 
as  the  setter  does.    The  one  does  it  because  it  don't  hurt 
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him,  the  other  does  it  because  he  is  told  so  to  do,  and  his 
pluck,  his  high  moral  courage  won't  let  him  say  no.  For 
heat  and  drought  he  don't  care  a  rush,  comparatively,  and 
¥nll  kill  a  setter  dead,  were  he  to  attempt  to  follow  him. 
Westward,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  the  pros  and 
cons  are  pretty  equaU  I  hunt  both  indiscriminately,  and 
see  no  difference  either  in  their  powers  <^  endurance,  see 
exceptions  above,  or  hunting  qualifications.  For  the  prairies, 
however,  I  should  say  the  pointer  was  infinitely  superior,  for 
iliere  the  shooting— of  prairie  hen — is  in  the  two  hottest 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  ground  almost,  if  not  quite, 
devoid  of  water.  Therefore,  the  pointer  there  is  the  dog,  and 
if  well  and  purely  bred,  he  is  as  gallant  a  ranger  as  the 
setter.  Eastward,  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  I  am  led  to 
bdieve  that  setters  may  be  the  best  there.  Except^  sum* 
mer  cock,"  all  the  shooting  is  in  spring  or  late  M.  Westr 
ward,  we  commence  quail  shooting  on  September  the  first 
There,  I  believe,  not  until  November  the  first  Here  we 
have  few  or  no  briers  or  thomed  things,  save  and  except  an 
odd  bhickberry  or  raspberry  bush.  There  they  have  these 
and  cat  briers  also,  and  that  infernal  young  locust  tree 
almost  would  skin  a  pointer.  Therefore,  for  those  re^ons,  a 
setter  is  more  preferable.    Still  more  so  the  real  springer. 

BREAKING. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  breaking  of  our  young  dogs. 
This  may  be  b^^n  when  they  are  four  or  five  months  old,  to 
a  certain  extent  They  may  be  taught  to  ^  charge"  and  obey 
a  trifle,  but  it  must  be  done  so  discreetly  that  it  were  almost 
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better  left  alone.  Neverthelessy  I  generally  teach  them  soma 
little,  taking  care  never  to  cow  them,  one  by  one.  This  down* 
charging  must  be  taught  them  in  a  room  or  any  convenient 
place.  Pat  them  into  the  proper  position,  hind  1^  mider 
the  body,  nose  on  the  ground  between  their  fore-paws. 
Retaining  them  so  with  one  hand  on  their  head,  your  feet 
one  on  each  side  their  hind  quarters,  with  the  other  hand 
pat  and  encourage  th^.  Do  not  persist  at  this  early  age 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  after  it  is  over,  play 
with  and  fendle  them.  At  this  time  also  teach  them  to 
fetch  and  carry ;  to  know  their  names.  Recollect  that  any 
name  ending  in  o,  as  ^  Ponto,^  ^  Cato,"  ^c,  very  common 
ones  by  the  way,  is  bad.  The  only  word  ending  in  o  ought 
to  be  "Toho,"  often  abbreviated  into  ''ho.''  This  olgection 
will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  reflects  for  a  moment,  and 
a  dog  will  answer  to  any  other  short  two  syllable  word 
equally  as  well.  These  two  lessons,  and  answering  to  the 
whistle,  are  about  all  that  can  or  should  be  taught  them* 

RANGING,   HOW  TAUGHT. 

Nine  months,  or  better,  twelve,  b  soon  enough  to  enter 
into  the  serious  part  of  breaking.  This  is  more  to  be  effected 
by  kind  determination  than  by  brute  force.  Avoid  the  uso 
of  the  whip.  Indeed,  it  never  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be 
seen,  except  in  real  shooting,  instead  of  which  we  would  use 
a  cord  about  five  or  ten  yards  long.  Fasten  one  end  round 
the  dog's  neck,  the  other  to  a  peg  firmly  staked  in  the 
ground ;  before  doing  this,  however,  yonr  young  dogs 
should,  abng  with  a  high  ranging  dog,  be  taken  out  into  a 
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field  where  there  is  no  game,  and  suffered  to  nu  at  large 
without  control  until  they  are  well  practised  in  ranging. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point,  as  on  this  first 
step  in  a  great  measure  depends  the  future  ranging  pro- 
pensities of  the  dog.  Where  a  youngster  sees  the  old  one 
galloping  about  as  hard  as  he  can,  he  soon  takes  the  hint 
and  fi>llow8.  After  a  few  days,  the  old  one  may  be  left 
bdiind,  when  the  pups  will  gallop  about  equally  as 
welL  These  lessons  should  never  be  too  long  as  to  time, 
else  the  effect  is  lost  Another  good  pUn  also  is  to 
accustom  them  to  follow  you  on  horseback  at  a  good  rate. 
They  will  learn  by  this  to  gallop,  not  to  trot,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  disgusting  in  a  dog.  When  you  have  your 
pup  well  *^  confirmed  in  ranging,''  take  the  cord,  as  above 
directed,  peg  him  down.  Probably  he  will  attempt  to  follow 
you  as  you  leave  him,  in  which  case  the  cord  will  chedc  him 
with  more  or  less  force,  according  to  the  pace  he  goes  at. 
The  more  he  resists  the  more  he  punishes  himselt  At  last 
he  finds  that  by  being  still  he  is  best  off.  Generally  he  lies 
down.  At  all  events,  he  stands  still.  This  is  just  what  you 
denre.  Without  your  intervention  he  punishes  himself  and 
learns  a  lesson  of  great  value,  without  attributing  it  to  you, 
and  consequenUy  fearing  you,  to  wit : — ^that  he  is  not  to 
have  his  own  way  always.  After  repeating  this  lesson  a  few 
times,  you  may  take  him  to  the  peg,  and  '^down'*  or 
'^charge,'*  as  you  like  the  term  best,  close  to  the  peg  in  the 
proper  position.  Move  away,  but  if  he  stirs  one  single  inch, 
^eck  him  by  the  cord  and  drag  him  back,  crying  "down" 
or  **  charge."    For  the  future  I  shall  use  the  word  "  down." 
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Jou  can  in  practice  which  jou  please.  Leave  him  agam, 
checking  him  when  he  moves,  or  letting  him  do  it  for  him- 
self when  he  gets  to  the  end  of  it,  always  bringing  him, 
however,  back  to  the  peg,  jerking  the  cord  with  more  or  less 
severity.  Do  this  for  eight  or  ten  times,  and  he  will  not 
stir.  You  most  now  walk  quite  out  of  sight,  round  him,  run 
at  him,  in  feet,  do  anything  you  can  to  make  him  move, 
when,  if  he  moves,  he  must  be  checked  as  before,  until  he  is 
perfectly  steady.  It  is  essential  in  this  system  of  breaking 
that  this  first  lesson  should  be  so  effectually  taught  that 
nothing  shall  induce  the  dog  to  move,  and  one  quarter  of  a& 
hour  will  generally  effect  this.  In  all  probability,  the  dog 
will  be  much  cowed  by  this  treatment  Go  up  to  him,  pat 
him,  lift  him  up,  caress  him,  and  take  him  home  for  that 
day.  Half  an  hour  per  day  for  each  dog  will  soon  get  over 
a  long  list  of  them.  There  is  no  more  severe,  I  may  as  well 
remark  here,  or  more  gentle  method  of  breaking  than  this ; 
more  or  less  vim  being  put  into  the  check,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  be<ast  I  never  saw  it  fail  to  daunt  the  most 
resolute,  audacious  devil,  nor  yet  to  oow  the  most  timid  after 
the  first  or  second  attempt,  for  it  is  essential  in  the  fint 
instance  that  thbt  should  obbt.  The  next  day,  and  for 
many  days,  you  commence  as  at  first  Peg  him  down,  Ac, 
and  after  he  does  this  properly  lift  him  up  and  walk  him 
about,  holding  on  to  the  cord  still  pegged  in  the  ground, 
suddenly  cry  ^  Down  P  accompanying  the  word  with  a 
check  more  or  less  severe,  as  requisite,  till  he  does  go  down. 
Leave  him  as  before.  If  he  don*t  move,  go  up  to  him,  pat 
him-~a  young  dog  ought  never  to  move  while  breaking  until 
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lie  18  touched — ^Uft  him  up,  if  necessary,  lead  him  abouc^ 
agttn  dj  ^  down,'*  and  check  him  until  he  falls  instantly  at 
the  word.  This  will  do  hr  lesson  No.  2.  The  next  day 
oommence  at  the  banning,  following  up  with  lesson  2,  mak* 
ing  him  steady  at  each.  Before  proceeding  to  the  next  step, 
leleaae  the  one  end  of  the  cord  from  the  peg,  take  it  in  your 
hand,  cry  ^  down ;"  if  he  goes  down,  well ;  if  not,  check  him, 
pat  him,  loose  the  end  of  cord  in  the  hand,  let  him  run 
about,  occasionally  crying  ''down,"  sometimes  when  he  is 
dose  at  hand,  at  other  times  further  ofl^  visiting  any  disobe- 
dience with  a  check,  until  he  will  drop  at  the  word  any- 
where immediately.  At  these  times  his  lesson  may  last  for 
aa  ho«r  twice  a  day.  He  will  get  steady  more  quickly  and 
better. 

QUARTERING. 

ffis  next  step  la  to  learn  to  quarter  hts  ground  thoroughly 
and  properly.  It  is  the  most  difficult  to  teach,  and  requires 
more  care  and  ability,  than  any  other  part  of  his  acquire- 
ments, on  the  part  of  the  preceptor.  For  this  purpose  select 
a  moderately  sized*  field,  say  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
yaidft  wide,  where  you  are  certain  there  is  nogame.  Ca»t  him 
off  at  the  word  ^hold  up*'  to  the  right  or  left»  up  wind. 
Tbm  is  essential,  to  prevent  their  turning  inwards,  and  so 
gomg  over  the  same  ground  twice.  (I  forgot  to  say  that  a 
eord  fifteen  feet  is  long  enough  now ;  it  does  not  impede  his 
nnging,  and  he  is  nearly  as  much  at  command  with  it  as 
with  one  twice  as  long.)    If  a  dog  is  inclined  to  this  fault  of 

tBrning  inwards,  you  must  get  beftffe  him  up  wind,  and 

2* 
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whistle  him  just  before  he  turns.  This  will  in  the  end  btedk 
him  oi  that  habit  If  he  takes  too  much  ground  tip  wind, 
call  "  down,"  and  start  him  off,  after  you  get  to  him,  in  the 
way  he  should  go.  You  ought  also  yourself  to  walk  oa  a 
line  with  the  direction  the  dog  is  going*  This  will  accustom 
him  to  take  his  beat  right  through  to  the  fence,  and  not  in 
irregular  zigzags,  as  he  otherwise  would  do.  He  must  now  be 
kept  at  these  lessons  in  ^  down,"  charging,  and  quartoingi  till 
he  is  quite  perfect  and  confirmed,  setting  him  off  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  right  or  left,  so  that  when  you  hunt  with  another, 
both  may  not  start  one  way.  Much  time  will  be  gained,  and 
the  dog  rendered  by  far  more  perfect  by  continuing  this 
practice  for  some  time.  It  is  far  better  to  render  him  an 
£ut  at  his  work  by  slight  punishments,  frequently  repeated, 
and  by  that  means  more  strongly  impressed  on  his  memory, 
than  by  a  severe  cowhiding.  This  latter  process  is  apt  to 
make  him  cowed,  than  which  there  k  nothing  worse.  Many 
a  fine  dog  is  ruined  by  it.  The  punishment  of  the  check  is 
severe,  and,  as  I  said  before,  whilst  it  never  fiiils  to  daunt  the 
most  resolute,  so  also  it  can  be  so  administered  as  not  in 
the  end  to  cow  the  most  timid. 

Here  it  is  you  are  to  use  your  discretion  so  to  temper 
justice  and  mercy  that  you  cause  yourself  to  be  obeyed 
without  spoiling  your  creature.  For  full  a  month  this 
ought  daily  to  be  done,  if  fine.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed 
your  young  dogs  at  this  stage  all  t(^ether,  vrith  a  cord 
round  each  of  their  necks,  making  them  "down"  several 
times  between  the  trough  and  their  kennel.  Fat  one  dog, 
and  let  him  feed  awhile.    The  rest  being  ''  down,"  call  him 
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back  and  make  him  ^  down"  also,  checking  him  if  he  does 
not  instanily  obey.  Pat  another  now,  and  let  him  feed 
awhile,  and  so  on  all  through  aae  day,  sending  one  fiist  then 
another.  They  learn  bj  this  a  daily  lesson  of  obedience^  and 
also  to  let  another  dog  pass  them  when  at  point.  After 
your  dog  is  perfectly  steady,  take  him  out  as  before,  and 
when  he  has  run  off  what  is  termed  the  wire  edge,  intro- 
duce him  to  where  there  are  birds.  Set  him  off  up  wind, 
and  most  probably  he  will  spring  the  first  bird,  and  chase. 
Follow  him,  crying  ^  down."  This,  in  the  first  ardor  of  the 
moment,  he  is  not  expected  to  do,  but  sooner  or  later  he  will. 
Tou  must  now  pull  him  back  to  where  he  sprung  the  birds. 
By  repeatedly  doing  this,  he  will  chase  less  and  less,  always 
pulling  him  back  to  where  the  bird  rises,  crying  '*  down." 
Gradually,  by  this,  he  will  learn  to  drop  at  the  rise  of  the 
bird,  and  ultimately  to  make  a  point ;  though  most  well  bred 
dogs  do  this  the  first  time.  When  they  do  so,  cry  "  down," 
very  slightly  checking  them  if  they  do  not  Great  caution 
is  necessary  here  to  prevent  their  blinking.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  teach  all  young  dogs  to  ^down"  when  they 
point  When  once  down,  they  will  lie  there  as  long  as  you 
please,  and  are  less  likely  to  blink,  run  in,  chase.  You 
ought,  if  possible,  to  get-  before  the  d<^  when  you  cry 
**  down."    It  is  less  likely  also  to  make  him  blink. 

Every  dog,  old  or  young,  ought  to  be  broken  to  drop  when 
a  bird  rises,  not  at  the  report  of  the  gun.  It  renders  them 
far  more  steady.  A  young  dog  ought  to  be  hunted  alone 
till  he  is  perfectly  confirmed  in  these  points.  It  is  a  very 
absurd  idea  to  suppose  that  killing   birds  prevents  their 
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diaging,  quite  ^  au  oontraire.'*  Se^ng  the  Ixrd  fidl  in  its 
flig\t  encourages  them  to  chase.  It  is  tsu*  better  to  get  a 
bird  and  p^  it  down  so  as  to  flutter  and  run  about  befiwe 
the  dog  when  he  is  '*  down."  This  persisted  in  soon  bringa 
them  steady.  The  other  plan  takes  a  mudi  longer  time  to 
accomplish.  A  young  dog  may  easily  be  taught  to  back. 
Make  one  dog  down,  and  then  ciy  **•  down"  to  him,  dieoking 
him  if  he  does  not,  and  pulling  him  to  where  he  ought  to 
drop.  In  the  field,  after  a  time,  you  use  the  word  *^  toho," 
at  which  also  he  drops  or  points.  A  young  dog  ought 
never  to  be  hunted  with  an  old  one.  The  latter  always  has 
tricks ;  in  fact,  is  cunning ;  and  at  that  age  a  bad  fiuih  is 
easily  learnt,  but  not  so  easily  forgotten.  This  is  lioyd's 
art  of  breaking,  A  more  sensible  one  I  have  never  seen, 
not  do  I  believe  is.  I  have  broken  many  dogs  on  it,  and 
never  saw  it  iaiL  Patience,  practice,  and  temper  are  all  that 
is  required,  for  dogs  can  only  be  taught  by  lessons  frequently 
repeated.  When  first  you  shoot  over  a  young  dog,  an 
assistant  should  hoU  the  end  of  the  long  line  to  chedc  him, 
should  he  attempt  to  run  in  when  the  bird  falls.  Lloyd  says 
further,  *'I  never  use  a  whip  on  any  occasion  whatever." 
He  trusts  to  the  cord.  This  is  all  right  while  breaking  and 
finishing  ofif  a  dog,  but  after  that  one  cannot  be  expected  to 
lug  fifteen  feet  of  cord  in  one's  pocket,  though,  doubtJess,  it 
is  very  true  that  it  is  more  efficacious  than  the  whip,  and 
does  not  make  them  so  apt  to  blink.  Some  will  sneak  away, 
and  are  not  easily  caught,  after  committing  a  fault,  and 
others  are  so  shy,  that  tliey  would  not  bear  a  lash,  and  yet 
are  readily  broken  with  the  cord.    By  this  means  also  dogv 
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are  broken  to  fetch  n  soft  Bubetanee,  for  instance,  a  glove 
stnflEed  with  wool  is  pat  in  their  months,  checking  them  till 
they  hold  it,  calling  them  to  you,  checking  them  if  they 
drop  it  By  d^rees  yon  get  them  not  only  to  hold  and 
bring,  bnt  ako  to  fetch  it  Practice  and  patience  only  are 
required.  Any  one  possessing  them,  and  with  but  a  slight 
knowledge  of  sporting  matters,  by  foUowing  the  above  plain 
and  predae  rules,  may  break  his  own  dogs.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  making  it  known  to  the  American  public 
Where  the  article  is  taken  from  I  cannot  say.  I  got  it  a 
few  yean  ago  in  manuscript,  and  Lloyd,  Sir  J.  Sebright's 
keeper,  is  the  author,  and  very  creditable  it  is  to  him.  The 
springer  is  brokeii  by  this  equally  well  with  the  pointer  or 
setter,  omitting  the  pointing  part;  teaching,  however,  the 
quartering  and  '^down,^  in  the  open,  most  perfectly  and 
thoroughly  before  ever  he  goes  into  covert — till  steady  on 
buds,  dropping  the  moment  a  bird  rises  and  a  gun  is  fired— 
observing,  though,  to  teach  him  to  take  his  quarters  much 
doser  and  shorter.  The  cocker  ought  never  to  be  fifteen 
yards  from  the  shooter,  and  when  two  are  shooting,  should 
take  his  quarters  from  one  to  the  other,  turning  at  the 
whistle,  and  only  gaining  a  few  yards  each  turn.  For 
beagles,  kennel  discipline  is  of  more  avail  than  outrdoor 
teaching.  They  must  be  taught  to  come  and  go,  when 
called.  To  such  perfection  is  this  kennel  discipline  carried  in 
England,  that  I  have  seen  fifty  couples  of  hounds  waiting  in 
a  yard  to  be  fed ;  the  door  open,  each  one  coming  when 
called  by  name ;  leaving  his  food  when  ordered  "  to  bed  **  or 
** kennel."     "Dogs  oome  over,"  all  the  dogs  coming ovef 
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^  Bitches  come  over,"  when  all  the   bitches  come.    To  da 
this  requires  time  and  patience.    Out  doors  they  are  taught 
to  follow  the  huntsman  to  cover,  receiving  a  hearty  cut  of 
the  whip  if  thej  lag  or  loiter  by  the  way,  whipped  up  if 
they  neglect  to  come  to  the  pipe  of  the  horn,  if  they  run  to 
heel,  hang  too  long  on  the  scent,  follow  false  scent,  fox,  rab* 
bit,  or  anything  else  they  be  not  hunted  to.    With  them 
the  whip  is  used,  and  severely  too,  sometimes.    And  now  I 
have  done  with  the  training  of  dogs,  all  but  the  retriever. 
The  cord  will  apply  for  him,  though  in  addition  to  this  he 
must  be  taught  to  ''seek  lost"  in  any  direction  you  wave 
your  hand.    His  lessons,  however,  will  extend  over  a  fiur 
greater  length  of  time  than  the  others.    Age  only  increases 
his  abilities.    The  more  of  a  companion  you  make  of  him, 
the  more  tricks  in  seeking  lost  you  teach  him,  the  more 
valuable  he  becomes.    My  brother  has  one  that  can  be  sent 
miles  to  the  house  for  any  article  almost,  and  he  brings  it 
Last  winter  he  sent  him  for  the  roast  before  the  fire,  and 
after  a  tussle  with  the  cook  it  came  sure  enough.    He  is 
one  of  the  most  knowing  dogs  I  ever  saw.    A  large  black 
fellow,  of  what  breed  I  know  not,  Newfoundland  and  setter 
though,  I  fisincy.    Four  pounds  was  his  price.    He  is  well 
worth  five  times  four.    For  wounded  birds  he  is  invaluable, 
and  has  only  one  fault ;  he  does  not  ^  charge,"  which  all 
retrievers,  as  well  as  every  other  sporting  dog,  should  do; 
else  while  you  are  loading,  and  they  rushing  about  like  mad, 
the  birds  get  up,  and  you  lose  a  chance,  fix>m  either  not 
being  ready,  or  your  gun  being  empty.    Before  conduding, 
I  will  state  all  the  words  and  motions  requisite  to  teach 
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your  jKHQters  and  setten.  "  Down,"  "  Hold  up,"  **  Toho."' 
Holding  up  your  hand  open  means  ^  down,"  or  ^  Toho," 
where  another  dog  is  pointing.  A  whiBtle  solus  to  oome  in 
^  to  heel" — ^that  word  for  them  to  get  behind  you ;  a  whistle 
and  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  the  right  for  them  to  quarter 
that  way ;  ditto  whistle  and  wave  to  the  left  to  quarter  to  the 
left  Avoid  shouting  as  much  as  possible.  Nothing  is  more 
di^usting  than  to  be  bawling  all  the  time.  If  your  dog 
don't  heed  your  whistle,  get  him  to  heel  as  fast  and  as  quietly 
as  possible,  and  administer  a  little  strap,  whistling  to  them 
sharply  to  impress  it  on  their  mind.  Never  pass  by  a  single 
&nlt  without  either  rating  or  flo^ng.  Always  make  your 
dogs  p<nnt  a  dead  bird  before  retrieving  it ;  and  nothing  is 
more  insane  than  to  loo  on  your  dogs,  after  a  wing-tipped 
bird.  Hunt  it  quietly  and  deliberately.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  restrain  yourself  sometimes.  How  much  more  difficulti 
then,  to  restrain  your  dogs.  Far  better  to  lose  a  bird,  a 
thing  I  detest  doing,  than  run  the  chance  of  spoiling  a  young 
dog.  Never  take  a  liberty  with  him,  however  you  may 
do  so  with  an  old  one,  though  even  he  can  and  will  be  made 
unsteady,  by  letting  him  chase  or  have  his  own  way.  One 
thing  leads  to  another.  I  thought  I  had  got  through,  but 
methinks  it  is  as  well  to  state  the  best  plan  to  find  a  dead 
bird  in  cover,  or  out  also,  for  that  matter.  Walk  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  where  you  fancy  the  bird  fell ;  there  stand,  nor 
move  a  step,  making  the  dogs  drcle  round  you  till  they  find 
it.  Practise  them  at  this  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  their 
education,  calling  them  constantly  back  if  they  move  ofil 
Bhottld  you  find  a  dog  going  <^  notice  the  direction,  but  call 
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him  back.  If  he  should  still  return  there,  you  maj  presume 
it  is  a  runner.  Let  him  try  to  puzzle  it  out,  while  you  keep 
the  other  dog  at  work  cloae  to  you.  By  this  plan  it  is  extra- 
ordinary what  few  Urds  you  will  lose  in  a  season.  Alwap 
hunt  a  hraoe  of  dogs.  More  are  too  many ;  one  is  just  one 
too  few.  It  is  too  pot-hunterish,  too  slow.  You  lose  half 
the  beauties  of  the  sport  seeing  your  dogs  quartering  their 
fields,  crossing  one  another  in  the  centre,  or  therehy,  without 
jealousy,  backing  one  another's  points — both  dropping  "^  to 
shof  as  if  shot  You  get  over  twice  as  much  ground  in  a 
day.  This,  in  a  thinly  sprinkled  game  country,  is  something. 
Where  very  plentiful,  you  find  them  all  the  quicker. 

TSBDING. 

With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  dogs,  some  few  words  are 
necessary,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  point  out  the  best  way  to 
manage  them  properly,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  economy. 
Where  only  one  or  two  dogs  are  kept,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  refuse  of  the  house  is  ample  for  them.  It  will  keep  them 
in  good  order  and  condition ;  but  where  more  are  kept,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  further  for  their  supplies.  We  will 
therefore  treat  them  as  one  would  a  kennel,  distinguishing 
town  from  country ;  for  in  the  one  what  would  be  extremely 
cheap,  in  the  other  would  be  dear.  For  ordinary  feeding, 
then,  in  town,  purchase  beef  heads,  sheep  ditto,  offid,  i  e. 
feet,  bellies,  dec,  which  clean.  Chop  them  up  and  Ixnl  to  rags 
in  a  copper,  filling  up  your  copper  as  the  water  boils  away. 
You  may  add  to  this  a  little  salt,  cabbage,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
earrots,  turnips,  or  any  other  cheap  v^etable.    Put  this 
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0ODp  aside,  and  then  boil  old  Indian  meal  till  it  is  quite  stiff 
Let  it  also  get  cold.  Take  of  the  boiled  meal  as  much  as 
jon  think  requisite,  adding  suflBcient  of  the  broth  to  liquefy 
it  This  is  the  cheapest  town  food..  In  the  country  during 
the  summer,  skimmed  milk,  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  or  whey, 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  soup.  In  the  winter,  it  is  as 
well  to  give  soup  occasionally  for  a  change.  Never  use  new 
Indian  flour.  It  scours  the  dogs  dreadfully.  Old  does  not 
The  plan  I  adopt  is,  to  buy  Indian  com  this  year  for  use 
next,  store  it,  and  send  it  to  grind  as  I  require  it ;  and  as  the 
millers  have  no  object  in  boning  the  old  meal,  returning  new 
for  it,  I  insure  by  this  means  no  illness  from  feeding  in  my 
kennel.  Although  Indian  com  has  not  either  so  much 
albumen  or  saccharine  matter  in  it  as  oats,  it  does  tolerably 
well  with  broth ;  but  when  the  greatest  amount  of  work  is 
required  in  a  certain  given  time  from  a  certain  quantity  of 
dogs,  as  in  a  week's,  fortnight's,  or  month's  shooting  excur 
sion,  I  always  use  oatmeal,  for  two  reasons: — 1st,  it  is  far 
more  nourishing  in  itself,  a  less  bulk  of  it  going  further  than 
com  meal :  —  2nd,  you  cannot  depend  on  getUng  old 
meal  in  the  country,  nor  yet  meat  always  to  make  soup.  The 
dogs  fed  on  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  which  you  always 
can  get,  do  a  vast  deal  of  work,  and  have  good  scenting 
powers.  Using  these  different  articles,  I  calculate  each  dog 
to  cost  me  one  shilling  York  currency  per  week,  and  I  pay 
fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  Indian  com,  six  dollars  per  barrel 
for  oatmeal  (old),  one  York  shilling  for  beef  head,  milk  three 
cents  per  quart  for  new,  probably,  one  and  a  half  for  skim. 
In  a  house  there  are  always  bones,  potatoe  peelings,  and  pot 
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liquor.  By  cleaning  the  potatoes  before  peeling,  and  popping 
all  into  the  dog  pot,  a  oonaiderabie  earing  ia  effected  in  a 
year,  and  the  dogs  are  benefited  thereby.  Mangel  Wurtzel 
and  RutaBagas,  I  believe  they  call  them  this  side  the  water, 
are  easily  grovrn,  and  are  good  food,  boiled  up  with  soup. 

CONDITION. 

This  brings  me  on  to  what  is  termed  "  condition,^  in  other 
words,  that  form  of  body  best  adapted  to  undeigo  long  and 
continued  exertion.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a  dog  too  &t, 
as  well  as  one  all  skin  and  bone,  is  not  in  this  state.  These 
are  the  two  forms  from  which  different  people  start  to  bring 
their  animals  to  the  mark.  Of  the  two,  I  certainly  prefer 
the  fat  one.  During  the  summer  time,  d<^  should  have 
plenty  of  air,  water,  and  exercise.  This  is  easily  managed  by 
taking  them  out  whenever  you  go  walking  or  riding,  or 
letting  them  bo  loose  all  day,  kennelling  at  night,  and  when 
this  is  done,  by  a  mild  dose  of  physic  a  fortnight  before  the 
season,  and  additional  exercise  along  a  hard  road  to  harden 
their  feet,  say  two  or  three  hours  daily,  you  have  your  dogs 
in  fiur  working  order.  When  you  have  a  dog  too  fat,  you 
must  purge  him,  and  put  him  through  a  course  of  long  but 
slow  exercise  at  first,  quickening  by  degrees,  till  you  work 
off  the  fat,  and  leave  substance  and  muscle  in  its  place. 
With  a  lean  dog  you  have  a  &r  harder  job  to  manage,  and 
one  which  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  A  mild  dose  to 
put  him  in  form  first,  then  the  best,  strongest,  and  most 
nutritious  food  you  can  geL  Oatmeal  and  strong  broth, 
gentle  and  slow  exercise,  this  is  the  plan  to  put  beef  on  bit 
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boiMB  Without  fiit  As  he  growB  in  sabstance,  increase  and 
quicken  hk  work.  Any  person  living  in  the  countiy  does  or 
ought  to  take  his  dogs  out  when  he  rides  or  drives.  The 
pace  is  hat  and  severe  enough  for  them,  and  generally  lasts 
sufficiently  long.  My  dogs  are  exercised  this  way  every  time 
the  horses  go  out^  and  are  kept  in  fine  order,  if  anything  too 
fine,  perhaps ;  hut,  then,  what  there  is,  is  all  muscle  and  hard 
flesh.  During  the  shooting  season,  always  feed  your  dogs 
with  warm  meals.  Three  o'clock  is  the  best  time  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  and  a  separate  mess  kept  warm  for  your 
brace  at  work,  when  they  return.  Nothing  conduces  more  to 
the  keeping  your  dogs  in  condition  than  regular  feeding 
hours  and  regular  work.  One  meal  a  day  is  sufficient. 
Three  o'clock  is  the  best  hour,  as  the  dogs  have  tolerably 
emptied  themselves  by  the  next  morning.  I  omitted  to 
mention  in  the  proper  place  to  accustom  your  pups  to  the 
same  food  as  when  kennelled  they  will  get  For  this  pur- 
pose, as  soon  as  they  feed  well,  give  them  r^ular  kennel 
food,  except  that  they  must  have  three  feeds  a  day  for  some 
six  months,  and  after  that  two,  till  they  are  foil  grown.  Use 
as  little  medicine  as  possible.  Always  feed  your  worked 
dogs  immediately  they  get  home.  If  you  wait  awhile,  and 
they  are  tired,  they  curl  themselves  up,  get  stifi*,  and  don't 
feed  properly ;  and  if  they  so  refuse  their  food,  and  are  by 
any  accident  to  be  out  next  day,  they  will  not  be  up  to  the 
work.  Ko  dogs,  however,  can  stand  daily  work  properly  for 
more  than  three  days,  and  even  that  is  more  than  enough 
for  them,  but  they  will  stand  every  second  day,  if  well 
attended  to,  for  a  considerable  time.    Always  see  your  dogs 
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fed  yaurMlf.  No  servant  will  do  it  as  it  should  be  dona 
Ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  devoted  to  this  as  soon 
as  you  return  from  the  field,  will  be  more  than  repaid  when 
nett  you  use  them*  If  you  ride,  or  rather  drive  to  your 
ground,  as  is  best  to  do  when  more  than  a  mile  away,  ride 
your  dogs  also ;  ditto  as  you  return.  £v^  little  helps,  and 
this  short  ride  wonderftiUy  saves  your  animals.  I  invariiiUy 
do  this.  But  when  I  drive,  say  twenty  miles  or  so,  to  a 
shooting  station,  I  generally  run  one  brace  or  so  the  whole 
way,  and  the  other  brace  perhaps  ten  miles,  taking  out  next 
day  that  brace  which  only  ran  the  short  distance.  Always  on 
a  trip  of  this  kind  take  a  bag  of  meal  with  you  alsa  You 
are  then  safe.  The  neglect  of  thb  precaution  in  one  or  two 
instances  has  obliged  me  to  use  boiled  beaf  alone,  to  the 
Tery  great  detriment  of  the  olfactory  senses  of  my  dogs. 
Their  noses,  on  this  kind  of  food,  completely  fiul  them. 
Qreasy  substances  also  are  objectionable  for  the  same  cause, 
unless  very  well  incorporated  with  meaL  For  this  reason  I 
object  to  ^tallow  scraps  or  chandlers'  graves;  but  this  I 
sometimes  use  in  summer.  Regular  work,  correct  feeding, 
and  r^ular  hours,  that  is  the  great  secret  of  one  man's  doga 
standing  harder  work  than  others.  A  little  attentbn  to  tha 
subject  will  enable  any  one  to  keep  his  animals  pretty  near 
the  mark.  Amongst  tho  receipts  will  be  found  one  used  in 
England  for  feeding  greyhounds  when  in  training,  if  any 
likes  to  go  to  the  expense  of  it 
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treatise  would  not  be  complete  without  making  tooM 
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ranarks  on  that  veiy  essential  thing,  the  kennel.  Where 
only  a  bnuie  of  d(^  are  kept,  the  common  movable  box 
kennel  is  sufficient  This  should  be  large  enough  to  hold 
the  two  comfcNlably,  with  a  sharp  pitch  to  the  roof  and 
projecting  front ;  but  I  should  recommend  one  for  each  dog, 
slighUj  raised  from  the  ground^  sufficiently  high  for  the  dog 
to  stand  up  in,  and  wide  enough  for  him  to  turn  round  in. 
The  entrance  had  better  be  boarded  up,  except  a  hole  for 
him  to  enter  and  get  out  by.  But  where  a  large  number  of 
dogs  are  kept,  this  plan  of  separate  houses  is  expensive,  and 
in  their  place  I  would  recommend  a  brick  building  sixteen 
foet  long  by  five  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high,  or,  if  brick  be 
not  get-at-able,  a  boarded  house  will  do ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
lined  and  boarded  outside,  the  space  between  the  two  filled 
up  with  sawdust,  and  weather-boarded.  Besides,  this  sixteen 
feet  must  be  divided  into  three  compartments  right  up  to 
the  top,  one  eight  feet  for  the  dogs,  one  ^ve  for  the  bitches, 
and  one  three  feet  for  the  worked  dogs.  The  doors  should 
be  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  dean.  The  beds  ought 
to  be  raised  on  a  bench  from  the  floor,  this  bench  movable 
on  hinges  at  the  back,  so  that  it  can  be  hoisted  up,  and 
cleaning  done  below.  The  dogs  ought  to  be  prevented 
getting  under  their  beds,  by  a  board  reaching  from  the  out- 
side edge  of  the  bench  to  the  floor.  Six  or  eight  inches  is 
sufficient  raise.  The  floor  of  this  kennel  should  slope  out- 
wards, to  carry  off  wet  The  door  should  have  a  small  hole 
in  it,  with  a  swing  door,  so  that  by  pushing  against  it^  the 
dogs  can  get  either  in  or  out  In  front  of  these  two,  that  is 
to  lay,  the  dog  and  bitch  departments,  a  court-yard,  either 
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paved  or  flagged,  both  preferable  to  brick,  sinoe  they  dry 
quicker,  and  oonsequentlj  there  is  lees  fear  of  kennel  lame< 
neas,  caused  by  paddling  on  a  damp  floor.  These  ooniti 
ought  to  run  out  at  least  ten  t>r  fifteen  feet  to  the  fiont^  and 
of  course  the  partition  kept  np  between  the  two.  This  out- 
side court  may  be  palisaded,  but  it  should  be  at  least  ten 
feet  high,  else  the  dogs  are  liable  to  break  kennel ;  and  the 
front  of  the  house  also  at  the  top  should  be  fortified,  to 
prevent  their  eloping  that  way.  If  possible,  a  stream  of 
running  water  should  be  conducted  through  the  yards ;  it 
aids  its  duly  washing,  as  well  as  enabling  the  dogs  to  get 
as  much  pure  water  as  they  choose.  When  this  cannot  be 
had,  a  trough  must  be  diuly  filled  for  their  use.  Clean 
wheat  straw,  removed  twice  a  week,  or  shavings  of  {nne  or 
cedar  when  to  be  had  are  better,  must  be  used  for  th^  beds. 
Always  feed  your  dogs  together  in  a  V  sluip^  trough, 
raised  slightly  from  the  ground,  taking  care  to  restnun  the 
greedy  and  encourage  the  shy  feeders.  In  a  building  of  this 
Eort,  they  will  be  perfectiy  warm  and  comfortable.  Every 
portion  of  it  must  be  duly  cleaned  out,  and  the  rubbish 
carried  away.  Twice  a  year  it  should  be  whitewashed  inside 
and  out,  and  fumigated  with  sulphur,  tobacco,  &c  This 
considerably  helps  to  destroy  vermin.  Nothing  conduces 
more  to  disease  than  a  filthy  kennel,  nothing  vitiates  a  d<^8 
nose  more  than  foetid  smells.  In  the  rear  of  this  kennel 
should  be  your  boiling  house,  if  your  establishment  reqtdres 
one.  All  that  is  required  is  a  copper,  set  in  brick,  with  a 
chimney,  to  boil  mush  and  meat  in,  a  barrel  to  hold  soup^ 
and  a  ledge  or  tray,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  to  pour  the 
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muBh  in  to  oool  and  set;  a  chopping  block,  knife,  ladle, 
with  long  wooden  handle,  to  stir  and  empty  the  copper 
with,  a  few  hooks  to  hang  flesh  on,  when  you  use  horse- 
*  fleah,  Ac^  in  place  of  heads — equally  good,  by  the  way, 
when  you  can  get  it— shovel,  broom^  and  buckets.  I 
believe  all  in  this  department  is  now  complete  and  requisite, 
when  you  keep  six  or  more  dogs.  The  spare  place  is  good 
lor  breeding  bitches,  when  you  do  not  require  it  for  your 
tired  dog^  as  also  for  sick  ones.  In  fact,  you  cannot  well  do 
without  it 

And  now  methinks  I  may  safely  add  a  few  words  on 
guns.  This,  of  course,  especially  to  the  rising  generation. 
I  need  not  tell  you  not  to  put  the  shot  all  in  one  barrel  and 
the  powder  in  the  other,  though  I  have  frequently  seen  it 
done,  aye,  and  done  it  myself^  when  in  a  mooning  fit ;  but  I 
win  say,  never  carry  your  gun  at  full  cock  or  with  the  ham* 
mera  down,  than  which  last  there  cannot  be  anything  more 
dangerous.  The  slightest  pull  upon  the  cock  is  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  fiill  so  smartly  on  the  cone  or  nipple  as  to  explode 
the  cap.  Positively,  I  would  not  shoot  a  day,  no,  nor  an 
hour,  with  a  man  that  so  carried  his  gun.  At  half  cock 
there  is  no  danger.  By  pulling  ever  so  hard  at  the  trigger, 
you  cannot  get  it  off;  and  if  you  raise  the  cock  ever  so 
little,  it  fidLs  back  to  half  cock,  or,  at  the  worsts  catches  at  full 
oock.  Never  overcharge  your  gun.  Two  to  two  and  a  half 
drachms  of  powder,  and  one  ounce  to  one  and  a  quarter  of  shot, 
is  about  the  load.  For  summer  shooting,  still  less.  Never 
take  out  a  dirty  gun,  not  even  if  only  once  fired  out  of,  even 
if  yon  have  to  clean  it  yourself.     After  cleaning  with  soap. 
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robbed  on  the  tow  in  warm,  or  better,  cold  water,  without 
the  soap,  if  not  over  dirty,  remove  the  tow,  put  on  clean,  and 
pump  out  remaining  dirt  in  clean  warm  water,  rinsing  out 
the  third  time  in  other  clean  warm  water.  Invert  the  bar- 
rels, muzzle  downwards,  while  you  refix  your  dry  tow  on  the 
rod«  Work  them  out  snccessively  with  several  changes  of 
tow,  till  they  burn  again.  Drop  a  few  drops  of  animal  oil — 
refined  by  putting  shot  into  the  bottle ;  neat's  foot  oil  is  best 
for  this— on  to  the  tow,  and  rub  out  the  inside  of  barreb 
with  it  welL  Wipe  the  outside  with  oil  rag,  cleaning  around 
the  nipples  with  a  hard  brush  and  a  stick ;  ditto  hammers 
and  the  steel  furniture.  Use  boiled  oil  to  rub  off  the  stock, 
but  it  must  be  well  rubbed  in.  Before  using  next  day,  rub 
over  every  part  with  a  clean  dry  rag.  Nothing  is  more 
disgusting  than  an  oily  gim,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  requi- 
site than  to  keep  it  so  when  out  of  use.  In  receipts  you 
will  find  a  composition  to  prevent  water  penetrating  to  the 
locks,  which  ought  to  be  as  seldom  removed  as  possible.  I 
shall  not  tell  you  how  to  do  this,  for  if  you  do  know  the 
how,  where  is  the  necessity,  and  if  you  don\  in  all  proba- 
bility you  would  break  a  scear  or  mainspring  in  the  attempt, 
as  I  did,  when  first  I  essayed,  and  after  that  had  to  get  the 
gamekeeper  to  put  it  together.  So  your  best  plan  in  this 
latter  case  is  to  watch  the  method  for  a  time  or  two^  when 
you  will  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  I  do.  If  you  want 
a  gun  of  first  rate  workmanship,  you  will  have  to  pay  a 
swinging  price.  Fifty  pounds  for  a  tiptop  London  gun, 
thirty-five  pounds  fo;  a  Westley  Richards.  One  London  gun 
will  outwear  two  of  Westley's.     Why,  I  cannot  say,  but  all 
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hm  barrab  are  sofL  Moore  A:  Gnj  sent  Bome  eighty  dollar 
gam  to  thk  country  last  year,  the  best  and  cheapest  common 
gons  I  have  seen.  Bar  finish,  I  would  as  soon  have  them  as 
Westley  Bkhards'  guns.  There  is  not  much  choice  between 
any  London  maker,  and  there  are  several  Birmingham 
makers  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  Richards.  Always  keep 
your  powder  dry,  and  in  a  dry  place.  Never  shoot  with  any- 
thing but  English  powder,  Curtis  ds  Harvey's  diamond  grain, 
"HalYs  glass  or  rifle,  both  same  quality,  and  Pigou  and  Wilks* 
best  powder.  There  is  very  little  choice  between  them. 
Th^  are  strong  and  dean  shooting  powders.  Don't  use  too 
large,  nor  yet  too  small  shot.  Six,  seven,  and  eight  are 
about  your  mark  for  ordinary  work ;  for  duck,  from  common 
gun,  number  four.  Never  leave  your  dog  whip  at  home : 
you  always  want  it  most  on  those  occasions.  A  gun  thirty- 
one  inch  barrel,  fourteen  gauge,  and  eight  pounds  weight,  is 
as  useful  an  article  as  you  can  have.  Never  poke  at  a  bird, 
tliat  is,  tiy  to  see  him  along  the  barrels.  If  you  do,  you 
never  can  be  a  good  or  a  quick  shot  "Fix  your  eye  or  eyes 
on  the  bird,*lift  up  your  gun,  and  fire  the  moment  it  touches 
your  shoulder.  Practise  this  a  little,  and  believe  me  you 
will  give  the  pokers  the  go  by  in  a  short  time.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  be  a  sharp  shot  And  now  I  will  have  done, 
trusting  I  have  not  wasted  your  time  in  reading  so  far  to  no 
purpose. 

CKEDIT   OITXH   TOB  BB0EIPT8. 

In  the  following  receipts  you  will  find  those  of  Blaine, 

Yoaatt,  Myres,  Herbert,  and  several  other  people,  but  as  I 
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really  don^t  know  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  for  eaeh 
individual  one,  I  trust  to  be  foi^veiL  This  much,  howeveri 
I  can  say,  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  my  own. 
I  have  tried  most,  if  not  all,  and  found  them  good.  Some 
are  not  quite  as  in  the  original,  having  been  amended  by  a 
sporting  medical  man,  a  friend  of  mine,  to  suit  the  new 
fashion  of  preparing  medicines. 

RECEIPTS. 

We  will  commence  these  by  directions  to  give  a  dog 
physic  If  he  is  not  over  large,  you  can  manage  by  your 
sel£  Invert  a  bucket,  and  fdt  on  it  Set  the  dog  down  on 
his  haunches  between  your  legs,  holding  him  up  with  your 
knees.  Tie  a  cloth  round  his  neck ;  this  falling  over  his 
fore-paws  is  pressed  against  his  ribs  by  your  knees.  His 
fore-legs  by  this  dodge  are  hors  du  combat  With  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  one  hand  force  open  his  jaws,  elevating  his 
head  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  hand.  If  a  bolus, 
with  the  other  hand  pass  it  over  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and 
give  it  a  sharp  poke  downwards.  Close  the  mouth,  still 
holding  up  the  head,  till  you  see  it  swallowed.  If  a  draught, 
give  a  mouthful,  close  the  mouth,  hold  up  the  head,  and 
stop  the  nostrils.  Bepeat  this,  if  the  draught  is  too  large  to 
be  taken  at  once.  If  the  dog  is  very  large,  you  must  have 
an  assistant,  else  in  his  struggles  he  will  upset  physic  and 
yourself  into  the  bargain. 

OENKRAL  REMABKS  ABOUT  DOGS  IN  PHT8IC. 

Keep  them  dry  and  warm,  especially  when  you  use 
calomel  or  any  mercurial  preparation.    Always  remove  them 
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fifom  the  kennel,  and  put  them  into  an  hospital  apart  from 
the  reet,  to  prevent  infection,  as  well  aa  to  insure  the  poor 
bratea  quietneas.  Stadj  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  feet, 
nose,  eztremitiee,  poise,  Ac 

To  fnah$  a  Hteh  melined  to  copulate, — Seven  drops  Tino* 
tore  of  Caniharides  twice  a  day  till  effect  is  produced— about 
six  days,  probably. 

Mange, — Caused  by  dirty  kenneb,  neglect,  want  of 
nourishing,  or  improper,  food.  Cure— 1  os.  salts,  if  dog  of 
moderate  size.  Rub  every  third  day  well  into  the  skin 
quantnm  su£  of  the  following  mixture : — 

Train  oil — ^tanner's  will  do— one  quart ;  spirits  turpentine 
one  large  wineglass  full ;  sulphur  sufficient  to  let  it  just  run 
off  a  stick.  Wx  well.  Three  applications  are  generally 
sufficient  Let  it  stay  on  the  animal  for  a  fortnight,  when 
wash  well  with  soap  and  water.  Remember,  it  takes  nearly 
two  hours  to  well  scrub  the  above  into  the  skin.  Smearing 
over  the  hwr  is  no  use.  It  must  get  well  into  the  skin ;  and 
if  neatly  and  properly  done,  the  dog  scarcely  shows  the 
application. 

WorvM, — W  Gowhage,  half  a  drachm ;  tin  filings,  very 
fine,  four  drachms.  Make  into  four  or  six  balls,  accord- 
ing  to  size  of  dog.  One  daily,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  a 
purge  of  salts  or  aloes.  Powdered  glass,  as  much  as  will  lie 
on  a  shilling,  i.  e.  a  quarter  dollar,  new  coin,  in  lard. 
Repeat  once  or  twice  alternate  days.  Finish  off  with  one  to 
two  drachms  Socotrine  Aloes,  rolled  up  in  tissue  paper. 
Mind,  the  glass  must  be  ground  into  the  finest  kind  of  pow- 
der, else  it  will  injure  the  coats  of  the  stomach* 
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To  make  a  dog  fine  in  hit  eoaL — ^A  til>leBpooDf ul  of  tur 
in  oatmeaL    Make  boluB. 

Distemper. — Distemper  is  caused  by  low  keep,  neglecti 
and  changes  of  atmosphere.  Symptoms  of  the  disease  an 
as  follows : — ^Loes  of  spirit,  activity,  and  appetite,  drowsinesBt 
dulness  of  the  eyes,  lying  at  length  with  nose  to  the 
ground,  coldness  of  extremities,  legSj  ears,  and  lips,  heat  in 
head  and  body,  running  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  accompanied  by 
sneesng,  emaciation,  and  weakness,  dragging  of  hinder  quar- 
ters, flanks  drawn  in,  diarrhcea,  sometimes  vomiting.  Iheie 
are  several  receipts  for  this,  the  worst  and  most  &tal  of  all 
diseases.  One  is  better  than  another,  according  to  the 
various  stages.  This  first,  if  commenced  at  an  early  stage^ 
seldom  &ils.  Half  an  ounce  of  salts  in  warm  water,  when 
the  d<^  is  first  taken  ill;  thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  ten 
grains  compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  in  warm  water.  If 
in  two  days  he  is  no  better,  take  sixteen  gruns  Antimonial 
Powder,  made  into  four  boluses ;  one  night  and  morning  bt 
two  days.  If  no  improvement  visible,  continue  these  piUs, 
unless  diarrhoea  comes  on,  in  which  case  you  must  use  the 
ipecacuanha  day  about  with  the  piUs.  If  the  animal  is  much 
weakened  by  this,  give  him  one  teaspoonful  Huxam*s  Tinc- 
ture of  Bark  three  times  a  day.  Keep  warmj  and  feed  on 
rich  broth.  Jameses  Powder  is  also  almost  a  certain  remedy. 
Dose  four  grains ;  or  Antimonial  Powder  and  Calomel,  throe 
parts  of  first  to  one  of  latter,  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains ;  or, 
after  the  salts.  Ant  Powder,  two,  three,  or  four  grains,  Nitrale 
Potash,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  grains ;  Ipecacuanha,  two^  three, 
or  lour.    Make  into  ball,  and  g^'-B  twice  or  three  tiroes  a 
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day,  aooordiD^  to  appearances.  Bepeat  the  purge  or  emedci 
every  fourth  dajy  but  avoid  too  great  looeeneas  of  bowels. 
Diarrhoea  sometiineB  supervenes,  in  which  case  g^ve  Com- 
pound Powder  of  Chalk,  with  Opium,  ten  grains.  In  case  of 
fits  ecNsing  on,  destroy  the  animal.  The  same  may  be  said 
ci  paralyms.  If  this  disease  is  taken  in  its  early  stage,  and 
attended  to,  and  the  dog  kept  warm,  there  is  not  much  dan- 
ger.   Otherwise  it  is  very  fataL 

Wmnds^ — Poultice  for  a  day  or  two;  then  apply  fViar's 
Balsam,  covering  up  the  place. 

Far  a  Orem  Wound. — ^Hog's  lard,  turpentine,  bees'  wax, 
equal  parts ;  verdigris,  one  fourth  part  Simmer  over  a  slow 
fire  till  they  are  well  mixed. 

PurffoHve  Medicinei. — Salts,  one  ounce;  Calomel,  five 
grains ;  or  Socotrine  Aloes,  two  drachms  for  moderate  sized 
dog. 

Sirifpmg  Feet — Wash  in  bran  and  warm  water,  with  a 
little  vinegar ;  after  apply  Tmcture  of  Myrrh.  Apply  sweet 
oil  before  he  goes  out  If  his  feet  are  tender,  wash  them  in 
brine,  to  harden  them.  When  actually  sore,  buttermilk, 
greasy  pot  liquor,  or  water  gruel,  are  best  Brine  inflames. 
The  dog  should  be  kept  at  home  till  feet  are  healed.  Then 
apply  the  brine  and  vinegar. 

Canker  in  the  Far, — ^Wash  well  with  soap  and  warm 
water;  fill  up  the  ear  with  finely  powdered  charcoal  or 
powdered  borax.  Clean  out  daily  with  sponge  on  stick  and 
warm  water,  and  repeat  the  dusting  till  it  heals.  Or,  per 
hiqps,  the  best  receipt  is, — clean  out  ear  with  sponge  fastened 
on  a  pliable  stick,  using  warm  soap  and  water.    When  quite 
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clean,  dip  the  sponge  in  Sulphate  of  Copper-water,  turning  it 
gently  round.    Put  seton  in  the  neck  jost  under  the  ear. 

Oak  Bark,  one  pound,  chopped  fine,  and  well  hoiled  in  soft 
water.  When  cold,  take  of  the  Decoction  of  Bark  four 
ounces.  Sugar  of  Lead,  half  a  drachm.  Put  a  teaspoonful 
into  the  ear  night  and  morning,  rubbing  the  root  of  ear.weD, 
to  cause  it  to  get  well  into  the  cavities.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  receipts  in  this  book. 

To  make  Sulphate  of  Capper  Water. — ^Sulphate  of  Cop- 
per half  a  drachm,  water  one  ounce.  Mix  well  and  keep 
corked. 

JSxtemal  Canker  of  Ear, — ^Butter  of  Antimony,  diluted 
in  milk  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  will  cure  it;  or  Bed  Pre- 
cipitate of  Mercury,  half  an  ounce,  with  two  ounces  of  hog*s 
lard,  mixed  well. 

To  make  a  Seton. — ^Take  a  dozen  or  two  strands  of  a 
horse's  tail ;  plait  them ;  rub  blistering  ointment  on  them. 
Pass  it  through  two  or  three  inches  of  the  skin  with  a  curved 
surgical  needle.    He  the  two  ends  tc^ther.    Move  daily. 

Bleeding. — ^You  may  readily  bleed  a  dog  in  the  jugular 
vein  by  holding  up  his  head,  stopping  the  circulation  at  the 
base  of  the  neck.  Part  the  hair,  and  with  the  lancet  make 
an  incision,  taking  care  not  to  stick  him  too  deeply.  If  the 
animal  rejoices  in  a  heavy  coat,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shave 
away  the  hair.  From  one  to  eight  ounces  are  the  quanti- 
ties ;  but  in  this,  as  in  most  prescriptions,  the  old  proverb  is 
the  safest — ^  Keep  between  the  banks.** 

For  a  StrcUn. — ^Use  Bertine's  Liniment;  or  one  ounce 
Turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  old  beer,  half  a  pint  of  brine ; 
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bathe  the  part  and  repeat ;  or  Sal  Ammonia,  one  ounoei 
vin^ar  one  pint 

Bruises  or  Strains  €f  hmg  standing. — Gall,  OpodeldoCy 
excellent  Shaved  Camphor  two  ounces,  Spirits  of  Wine 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  Shake  well,  and  cork  dose,  placing 
it  near  the  fire  till  the  camphor  dissolves.  Then  add  a 
bullock's  gall.  Shake  well  togetlier.  Apply,  rubbing  it  well 
into  the  part  affected  till  it  lathers. 

J)og  Poisoned, — Give  teacupful  of  castor  oil.  After  he 
has  vomited  well,  continue  to  pour  olive  oil  down  his  throat, 
and  rub  his  belly. 

Staggers  and  Fits. — ^This  generally  happens  in  warm 
weather.  Throw  water  on  them,  if  convenient  If  not, 
bleed  in  neck,  if  you  have  lancets.  If  not,  with  your  knife 
slit  the  ears,  which  you  can  cause  to  adhere  together  again ; 
or  run  your  knife  across  two  or  throe  bars  next  the  teeth. 
Bitches  coming  off  heat  are  more  subject  to  this  than  dogs 
m  good  health. 

To  reduce  the  time  a  hiteh  is  in  heat. — Give  her  a  little 
Nitre  in  water,  and  a  dose  of  Calomel,  four  grains  or  iher^ 
abouts,  followed  by  salts  or  aloes. 

Bilious  Fever — ^Is  caused  by  want  of  exercise  and  too  high 
feeding.  Calomel,  six  or  eight  g^ins ;  or,  in  an  obstinate 
case,  Turpeth  Mineral  or  Tellow  Mercury,  six  to  twelve  grains 
in  a  bolus. 

To  destroy  Lice. — Sometimes  the  receipt  below  for  fleas 
will  prove  efficacious,  but  not  always ;  but  a  small  quantity 
of  Mercurial  Ointment,  reduced  by  adding  hog*s  lard  to  it, 
say  an  equal  quantity,  rubbed  along  the  top  of  the  dog's 
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back  never  fails.  The  greatttt  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  animal  warm. 

Fleas. — Scotch  snuff  steeped  in  gin  is  infallible ;  but  must 
be  used  with  great  care,  and  not  above  a  teaspoonful  of  snuff 
to  a  pint  of  gin, — as  the  cure,  if  overdone,  is  a  deadly  poison. 

Tom  Ears. — Laudanum  and  brandy,  equal  parts.  Mix 
well.    Apply  alternately  with  sweet  oil. 

Feed  for  Greyhounds  in  training. — ^Wheat  flour  and  oat- 
meal, old,  equal  parts.  Liquorice,  aniseed,  and  white  of 
eggs.  Make  into  a  paste.  Make  loaves.  Bake  them.  Break 
up  into  very  rich  broth. 

Swelled  Teats. — Make  pomade  of  Camphorated  Spirit,  or 
brandy,  and  goose  grease,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Infiammatum  of  the  Bowels. — Symptoms:  Dulness  of 
appearance  and  eyes ;  loss  of  appetite ;  lying  on  the  belly, 
with  outstretched  legs;  pulse  much  quickened;  scratching 
up  of  the  bed  into  a  heap,  and  pressing  the  belly  on  it ;  desire 
to  swallow  stones,  coal,  or  any  cold  substance  not  voidable ; 
inclination  to  hide  away.  It  is  very  dangerous;  requires 
active  treatment  Bleed  most  freely,  till  the  dog  fiunts  away. 
Clap  a  blister  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Give  Aloes,  fifteen 
grains,  and  Opium,  half  a  grain.  Repeat  dose  three  times  a 
day.  Bleed  after  twelve  hours,  if  pulse  rises  again,  and  con- 
tinue dosing  and  bleeding  till  either  the  dog  or  inflammation 
gives  in.  No  half  measures  do  in  this  disease.  After 
determining  that  it  is  inflammation  of  bowels,  set  to  work  to 
get  the  upper  hand.  When  that  is  done,  there  is  no  trouMe. 
Otherwise  it  is  fatal.  Feed  low,  and.  attend  carefully  to 
prevent  relapse. 

Films  over  the  Eyes. — ^Blne  stone  or  Lunar  Caustic,  eight 
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gnina,  spring  water,  one  ounee.  Wash  the  eyea  with  it, 
letting  a  littlo  pass  in.  Repeat  this  daily,  and  you  will  soon 
cure  it. 

MlfM  caused  by  Thorn  Wounds, — ^Best  the  dog  till  per* 
fectly  headed  over,  washing  with  rose  water.  If  much 
inflammation,  bleed,  and  foment  with  hot  water,  with  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  in  it — about  forty  drops  of  laudanum  to 
one  ounce  of  water ;  or  two  grains  of  opium  to  one  ounce  of 
water — one  as  good  as  the  other.  Then  apply  four  or  five 
times  a  day  the  following  wash : — Superaoetate  of  Lead,  half 
a  drachm.  Rose  Water,  six  ounces. 

To  extract  Thorns, — CobUer's  wax  bound  on  to  the  place, 
or  black  pitch  plaster  or  a  poultice,  are  equally  good. 

To  preserve  Gun  Barrels  from  rust  of  salt  water. — 
Black  lead,  three  ounces;  hog's  lard,  eight  ounces;  camphor, 
quarter  ounce ;  boiled  together  over  a  slow  fire ;  the  barrela 
to  be  rubbed  with  this  mixture,  which  alter  three  days  must 
be  wiped  off  dean.  This  need  not  be  repeated  above  twice 
in  the  winter. 

Bite  </  a  Snake. — Olive  oil,  well  rubbed  in  before  a  fire, 
and  a  copious  drench  of  it  also. 

To  render  Boots  or  Shoes  Water-proof. — ^Beef  suet^  quarter 
of  a  pound ;  bees'  wax,  half  a  pound ;  rosin,  quarter  of  a 
pound.  Stir  well  together  over  a  slow  fire.  Melt  the  mix- 
ture, and  rub  well  into  the  articles  daily  with  a  hard  brush 
before  the  fire. 

To  Soften  Boots. — ^Use  hog's  lard,  half  a  pound ;  mutton 
Boeti  quarter  of  a  pound ;  and  bees'  wax,  quarter  of  a  pound« 
Melt  well,  and  rub  well  in  before  the  fire ;  or  currier's  oil  is 
as  good,  barrinnr  the  smell.  S*^ 
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WaUr-proofingJbr  Oun  Loeksj>—''iiMk»  m  satonted  idltttioii 
of  Naphiha  and  India  rubber.  Add  to  this  three  times  the 
quantity  of  Copal  VamiBh.  Apply  with  a  fine,  small  bmah 
along  the  edges  of  the  lock  and  stoek. 

DI8TXMPKB. 

How  best  to  convey  to  my  readers  a  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  succinct  account  of  this  disease,  has  much  troubled 
me.  This  is  now  the  third  attempt  made  to  set  before  mj 
brother  sportsmen,  who  have  had  littie  or  no  experience, 
in  the  plainest  terms,  the  symptoms  and  features  of  the 
diseaae,  as  well  as  the  best  remedies  to  be  applied  to  its 
various  stages  and  ever  varying  types.  After  considerable 
doubts  on  the  subject,  I  fancy  that  by  setting  before  you  a 
series  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  treatment, 
the  peculiar  features  of  eadi  case,  the  remedies  prescribed, 
and  the  termination,  whether  fiital  or  otherwise,  I  shall 
best  serve  the  interests  of  my  readers.  I  beg  expressly  to 
state,  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions — the  cases  of  the 
older  dogs— of  which  I  write  from  recollection,  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years,  and  consequently  cannot  be  so  positive 
about,  the  others  have  all  recently  passed  through  my  hands, 
and  the  course  of  treatment,  Ac,  has  been  especially  noted, 
and  here  recorded  with  minute  exactness.  The  range  of 
cases  are,  I  believe,  suffidently  numerous  to  meet  any  form 
and  stage  of  the  disease,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
complicated  and  &tal.  With  the  sole  exception  of  chorea 
or  paralysis,  a  case  of  which  I  have  never  fairly  seen 
through,  one  or  two  cases  are  noted,  in  which  this  would 
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iiave  been  the  tenninatioD,  but  for  the  remedies  applied* 
The  eptem  pursued  has  been  a  combination  of  a  great  many 
various  reoeiptsi  adapted  to  each  peculiar  case ;  and  through 
the  veiy  severe  cases  that  this  year  have  depopulated  my 
kennel,  I  have  been  under  great  obligations  to  a  very 
talented  medical  man,  Trhose  advice  I  ever  found  of  great 
service,  and  whose  professional  knowledge  enabled  him  so  to 
vary  the  quantities  and  forms  of  the  medicines  as  best  to 
overcome  some  particular  form  or  other.  Every  keeper  or 
sportsman  has,  or  professes  to  have,  some  never-failing  nos* 
tmm  or  other.  BeHeve  me,  this  is  all  stuff.  There  have 
been,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  cases  incurable ;  but  I  will  ven- 
tme  to  say,  that  ninety- nine  out  of  a  hundred  who  know 
anything  of  the  subject  will  admit  that  these  remedies 
contain  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  medicines,  all  of 
which  are  of  value: — ^Epsom  Salts,  Calomel,  Jalap,  Tartar 
Emetic,  as  purgatives  or  vomits ;  Antimony,  Nitre,  James' 
Powder,  Ipecacuanha,  as  sudorifics,  diaphoretics,  or  febrifuges. 
From  these  medicines,  the  most  used,  it  is  evident  to  see  what 
tendency  the  course  of  treatment  is  designed  to  have,  and 
when  it  fails^  extra  means  must  be  employed  till  that  is 
e&oied.  Here  it  is  that  study,  practice,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  medicines  and  their  combinations  prove  of 
great  advantage.  At  this  stage  more  dogs  are  lost  lor  want 
of  knowledge  what  next  to  do  than  in  any  other  way ;  for 
they  are  either  getting  worse  or  better,  never  standing  still, 
and  each  day's  illness  tells  much  against  the  recovery,  from 
the  great  emaciation  ami  weakness  which  commences  from 
the  fiist,  and  keeps  increasing  daily.    Never  was  there  a 
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more  appropriate  quotalioa  than  *^  Opus  est  oonsulto,  aed 
nbi  consulueris  mature  fiicto."  It  were  idle  to  speculate  on 
the  origin  of  the  disease.  Suffice  for  us  thai  we  have  it,  and 
that  we  consider  it  an  afEection  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
solely,  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  ultimately  combining  itself 
with  general  mucous  affections.  But  it  will  not  be  foreign  to 
our  purpose  to  state  several  influences  which  aresupposed,  if 
not  actually  to  cause,  at  all  events,  greatly  to  increase  its 
virulence.  They  are  these : — Low  Diet,  Dirt,  Oonfinemeni  ta 
close,  unhealthy,  damp  kcHnele^  too  gretU  a  quantity  of  raw^ 
or  even  boiled  fleeh,  too  little  exercise,  sudden  changee  m  the 
atmosphere,  and  contagion.  It  cannot  be  called  endemic, 
siuce  it  exists  everywhere.  Neither  is  it  exactly  an  epidemic, 
though  some  years  it  does  assume  that  form,  while  at  other 
times  it  does  not 

Bleeding  we  see  recommended  in  the  Field  Sports.  Some 
practitioners  are  very  fond  of  the  lancet  We  confess  quite  a 
contrary  penchant,  and  hold  that  bleeding  is  seldom  or  ever 
justifiable,  except  in  cases  of  violent  inflammations. 

In  distemper,  we  would  not  draw  blood,  once  in  a  hundred 
tames ;  for  the  usual  course  of  the  disease  is  so  enervating, 
that  in  ordinary  circumstances  nature  is  reduced  far  more 
than  agreeable ;  and  as  purgatives  must  be  used  under  any 
circumstances,  they  will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  reduce  any 
fever.  We  will  now  mention  the  ordinary  symptoms  whence 
we  determine  this  complaint  Lowness  of  spirit,  drowsinessy 
dimness  of  the  eyes,  staring  of  the  coat,  Joss  of  appetite, 
may  be  noticed,  and  frequently  disregarded.  Here  we  will 
remark  that  a  mild  dose  of  Epe^m  salts,  according  to  age 
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— ^vide  prescriptioDs  at  the  end,  No.  one, — will  suffice.  In  a 
day  or  two,  however,  if  n^lected,  sometimes  a  mnniDg  at 
tibe  nose  will  be  seoi ;  or  the  ears  and  feet  will  be  ccidf 
while  the  head  and  body  will  be  feYerish ;  the  nose  will  be 
hard,  dry,  and  cracked.  By  degrees,  if  neglected,  the  nose 
will  discharge  a  thick  purulent  matter,  the  belly  become 
hotter  and  distended,  the  dog  will  lie  full  stretch,  belly  to  the 
ground,  the  hind  legs  begin  to  fail.  He  may  also  haye 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  twitchings,  giddiness,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  epileptic  fits.  Now  he  will  ravenously  eat  any- 
thing cold,  drink  any  quantity  of  water. 

FIRST  CABS. 

Tkne  Setter  pups,  two  to  three  months  old.  Appearance^ 
d&c — Slight  drowsiness,  dimness  of  eyes,  staring  of  coat, 
fsces  hard.  Gave  two  teaspoonluls  No.  one,  and  repeated 
next  day.  Intermitted  a  day.  Repeated  dose  to  make  sure. 
AllweU. 

SECOND     CASE. 

Three  Setter  puppies^  eaxM  age  oX  the  same  time. — Symp- 
toms same,  and  also  heat  in  body  and  head ;  coldness  of 
extremities;  bodies  inclined  to  hardness;  faeces  dark  and 
irregular.  Gave  four  teaspoonfuls  No.  one.  Next  morning, 
if  anything  worse,  belly  still  hard  and  swelling,  gave  each 
half  a  grain  of  Calomel,  half  a  grain  of  Tartar  Emetic  After 
an  hour,  no  vomit  having  been  attained,  repeated  the  dose. 
At  night  gave  each  a  pill — ^Antimony,  two  grains.  Nitre,  to? 
grains,  Ipecacuanha,  three  grains. 
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mrd  day.^-Qttw  pnps  about  eight  a.u.  One  bad  had  a 
fit,  another  had  one  while  we  were  present,  and  the  third 
seemed  likely  to  have  one.  Its  eyes  looked  wild;  it  was 
unnaturally  brisk,  and  running  about ;  the  nose  discharged 
more  freely,  but  not  yet  any  foul  matter.  Gave  all  three 
Calomel  and  Tartar  Emetic  as  before,  and  repeated,  it  not 
having  produced  any  effect  Between  the  doses,  the  two 
had  eaeli  a  fit,  and  several,  we  may  as  well  mention,  through 
the  day,  the  earlier  ones  being  the  most  severe.  About  one 
hour  after  the  vomit,  gave  each  one  taUespoonful  Castor  oiL 
Fed  them  with  bread  and  milk.  At  night  gave  pill  to  eadi— 
Antimony,  three  grains,  Nitre,  ten  grains,  Ipecacuanha,  two 
grains.  Next  morning  two  pups  were  better.  Gave  them 
No.  one,  two  teaspoonfub,  pill  as  before,  night  and  morning, 
for  two  days.  No.  one  the  third  day.  Sent  them  to  kennel. 
The  third  of  this  lot  we  found  not  to  have  had  fits ;  but  his 
bowels  were  hard,  and  his  secretions  black  and  improper. 
Gave  him  Calomel  and  Tartar  Emetic  as  before,  with  Now 
one,  usual  dose,  and  pills  as  above.  Gradually  he  got 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  he  died.  The  error  here  was 
undoubtedly  in  not  increasing  the  calomel,  and  leaving  out 
emetic,  so  as  to  endeavor  to  alter  the  secretions.  A  pill,  for 
instance,  in  this  form,  would  have  better  met  the  case» 
Calomel,  one  grain,  Antimony,  two  grains.  Nitre,  five  grains, 
followed  up  in  three  hours  by  one  teaspoonfiil  No.  two. 

THIRD    0A8K. 

Two  Setter  pujm,  same  age  ae  tlu  kut.-^Ctue  very  bad. 
Fits  had  taken  place  more  than  once.    Bodies  hard,  tumid; 
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head  aod  belty  hoi,  evidentlj  much  pun  in  body ;  earn  and 
feet  icy  cold ;  noee  hard  and  thick,  pus  in  it ;  fsDoes  not 
noticed.  Gave  instantly,  vomit  as  before;  Calomel  and  Tar- 
tar Emetic,  half  a  grain.  Repeated  in  one  hour,  not  having 
operated.  Half  an  hour  after  this  had  taken  place,  gave  two 
teaspoonfuls  No.  two .  to  each.  This  purged  very  quickly. 
One  of  the  puppies  appeared  to  be  in  much  pain.  Gave  it 
a  saltspoonfiil  <^  mustard  in  a  little  milk,  fits  constantly 
occurring,  with  intervals  of  one  of  two  hours,  repeated  the 
mustard,  and  gave  Spirits  of  Hartshorn,  six  drops.  Camphor 
water,  sixty  drops.  Sweet  Spirits  Nitre,  twenty  drops,  Lauda- 
num, six  drops.  Repeated  this  dose  in  six  hours'  time. 
Kept  them  all  night  by  the  kitchen  stove.  Slightly  better 
next  morning.  Gave  pill — ^Antimony,  three  grains,  Calomel, 
one  grain.  Nitre,  ten  grains.  Three  hours  after,  two  tea- 
qKxmfnls  Na  two.  Fits  had  ceased  before  night  Gave 
pill— Antimony,  two  grains.  Ipecacuanha,  three  grains,  Nitre, 
ten  grains,  each  night  and  next  moniing«  Next  day 
improvement  visible.  Wildness  of  the  eye  abated ;  fever  in 
body  and  coldness  of  extremities  much  diminished :  secre- 
tions, however,  still  irregular ;  nose  dry  and  hard.  At  night 
gave  pill — ^Ipecacuanha,  three  grains.  Nitre,  ten  grains.  Gin- 
ger Essence,  five  drops.  Next  morning  gave  two  teaspoon- 
fuls No.  two.  At  night,  half  teaspoonful  diluted  Quinine 
Mixture.  Next  day  gave  Quinine  twice.  Day  after,  two 
teaspoonfuls  No.  <Mie.  Sent  well  to  kennel.  These  were  the 
worst  cases  of  epileptic  fits  we  ever  saw.  The  pair  could  not 
have  had  less  than  twenty  fits  each,  which  lasted  from  a 
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quarter  to  half  an  hour,  during  which  they  uttered  moal 
piercing  howlings. 

TOUBTH    CASB. 

Pointer  pwppy  ten  montht  old, — Brought  in  from  kennel : 
food  chiefly  raw  flesh.  Condition  high.  Appearance— Eyes 
very  dull ;  drowsy ;  nose  hard,  dry,  with  thick  maeous  tfa- 
sion ;  evacuations  very  <^fettsive.  ^ould  consider  this  the 
putrid  type.  Gave  half  an  ounce  of  salts  in  warm  water. 
Two  days  after,  gave  ten  grains  Compound  Towdet  of 
Ipecacuanha.  No  hetter:  nose  running  a  thidc,  heavy 
matter;  faeces  very  offensive.  Two  days  after  giving  laat 
medicine,  gave  four  grains  Antimonial  Powder,  night  and 
morning,  for  two  days.    Dog  died. 

i2^maf ib.*— This  case  happened  years  ago,  when  we  were 
young.  Our  treatment  was  bad  from  the  commencement^ 
but  the  case  was  a  vile  one  also.  The  following  formulae 
would  have  been  more  befitting: — Calomel,  half  a  grain, 
Tartar  Emetic,  half  a  grain,  repeated  with  intermissions  of  an 
hour,  till  a  vomit  was  secured.  Wineglaasful  of  No.  two  in 
an  hour  afterwards.  At  night,  Antimony,  four  grains, 
Nitre,  ten  grains,  repeated  next  morning.  If  secretions  then 
offensive.  Calomel,  two  grains,  followed  by  wineglass  No. 
two,  in  three  hours.  Then  use  Antimony,  Nitre,  and  Ipe- 
cacuanha, more  or  less,  according  as  you  wish  to  act  on  the 
skin,  or  on  the  lungs  or  kidneys.  If  the  cough  is  bad, 
increase  the  Ipecacuanha.  If  fever  prevails,  add  to  the 
Antimony.    Nitre  acts  on  the  bladder. 
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FIFTH   CASE. 

A  Terrier  bitch  in  very  law  conditUmy  pupe  having  been 
lately  weaned,  Age^  two  or  three  yeare. — Symptoms  very 
mild*  Gave  half  an  oiwoe  of  salts,  and  two  days  after,  ten 
grains  Ipecacuanha,  followed  np  by  four  grains  Antimonial 
Powder,  for  two  days.  Results :  bitch  was  cured  of  distem- 
per, but  so  dreadfully  weak,  could  not  feed  itself  Gave  one 
teaspoonful  of  Huzam's  Tincture  of  Bark,  three  times  a  day. 
Hand-fed  her  frequently  with  rich  beef  soup,  milk,  and  bread. 
After  a  very  hard  fight,  brought  her  round. 

jRemarki. — Could  not  have  done  better  much,  except 
would  have  given  a  combination  of  Antimony,  Ipecacuanha, 
and  Nitre  at  first,  i.  e.  after  purging  with  salts.  Got  great 
credit  at  the  time  for  the  cure,  more  deserved  for  nursing 
welL 

Fnm  these  cases  you  will  be  able  to  see,  that  for  a  simple 
purgative  we  prefer  salts,  as  being  a  very  cooling  dose,  and 
suiting  a  dog's  constitution  weU.  In  the  earlier  stages,  it 
sometimes  effects  a  cure.  Where  there  is  a  discharge  of  the 
nose,  you  must,  after  pinging,  work  on  the  lungs.  Where 
there  is  fever,  you  must  double  your  purging,  L  e.  dean 
them  out  firont  and  rear  as  quickly  as  possible.  Where  to 
this  is  added  a  visible  disofganisation  of  the  secretions,  you 
ought  to  call  in  Calomel  in  large  doses,  one  or  two  grains, 
repeated,  and  this  you  may  continue  with  Antimony,  and  so 
at  the  same  time  subdue  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  spring  and  in  fell,  there  is  little  fear  of 
diarrhoea  supervening.    A  slight  attack  of  it  will  not  be  of 
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much  oonaequence  provided  yon  take  care  to  keep  it  well  in 
hand.  Opium  must  be  used  with  great  caution ;  it  rather 
tends  to  epileptic  fits,  which,  by  the  way,  we  consider  to 
result  from  an  almost  stoppage  of  the  bowels.  Compound 
Powder  of  Chalk,  Quinine  Mixture,  Rhubard,  Catechu,  will 
generally  be  sufficient. 

In  the  Field  Sports  is  the  following  receipt,  and  as  we 
have  invariably  found  Blaine  and  Youatfs  horse  and  dog 
receipts  the  most  reliable,  we  quote  it  It  is  new  to  us,  and 
so  is  a  violent  case  of  diarrhoea,  for  that  matter. 

9  Magnesia,  one  drachm ;  powdered  Alum,  two  aeruplea; 
Powdered  Calumba,*  one  drachm;  P.  Gum  Arabic,  two 
drachms.  Mx  with  six  ounces  boiled  stardi,  and  give  a 
dessert  or  table  spoonful  every  four  or  six  hours,  pro  re  nat^ 

OASB. 

We  will  now  suppose  a  case,  for  our  practice  of  late  years 
has  been  confined  to  young  puppies.  Ears  and  feet  cold ; 
body  and  head  very  hot;  body  hard  and  distended ;  nose 
hard,  dry,  and  almost  stopped  up  with  thick  matter ;  dry, 
husky  cough ;  faeces,  hard ;  pulse  rapid,  evidendng  much 
fever.  Give  instantly,  Calomel  and  Tartar  Emetic,  half  a 
grain  each,  repeating  it  with  intermissions  of  an  hour,  till 
you  get  a  vomit  One  hour  after,  give  wine  glass  No.  two. 
Twelve  hours  after,  if  fever  has  not  abated,  give  three  grains 
Calomel,  followed  in  three  hours  by  wine  glass  of  No.  two. 
If  the  next  day  you  find  any  fever  still  lingering,  give  Calo- 

*  Cateehn,  one  drachm,  will  be  better  than  the  Calmnba.    It  is  frr 
mora  effieaoiouB. — Dinks, 
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melt  three  gndnfl,  as  before,  Antimonial  Powder,  eight  gmins. 
This  will,  with,  in  three  hours,  the  usual  quantity  of  No. 
two,  be  pretty  sure  to  be  suooessfiiL  You  must  now  address 
yourself  to  the  cold  and  other  symptoms;  and  you  may 
give  large  doses  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Nitre.  Keep  the  bowels 
open,  but  avoid  active  puiging,  except  in  cases  of  fever.  If 
you  find  at  any  time  the  body  getting  hard  and  distended, 
administer  the  emetic.  Let  the  d<^  out  into  the  air  when- 
ever it  is  fine  and  warm,  keep  his  nose  well  cleaned  out,  and 
change  his  bed  daily.  Encourage  him  to  drink  fresh  watsTi 
if  he  will. 

The  recdpts  alluded  to  in  the  previous  pages  are  as 
follows: — 

Ifo,  1. — JFor  young  pap$  up  to  six  montha  o2i.— Of  Epsom 
salts,  take  two  ounces ;  of  water,  one  quart  Ifix  well,  and 
keep  dose  corked. 

No.  2.— Eight  ounces  of  Saturated  Solution  of  Eps<Mn 
salts,  in  water;  thirty  drops  Sulphuric  Add.  Mix  weTi, 
and  cork  dose. 

Antimony  is  preferable,  when  there  is  fever.  It  is  an 
antiphlogistic.  Ipecacuanha,  when  there  is  much  debility. 
The  last  also  affects  the  lungs,  and  is  more  eflSdent  in 
removing  cold. 

Half  an  ounce  of  salts  is  a  fiiir  dose  for  a  dog  from  nine 
months  to  any  age.  No.  2  is  particularly  ^recommended| 
whenever  an  early  action  is  required.  It  is  essentially 
short,  sharp  and  dedsive. 
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dogs:  their  management. 


OENXRAL   REMARKS. 

There  is  no  animal  so  widely  distributed  as  the 
dog.  The  like  assertion  could  not  be  made  of  any  other 
domesticated  creature.  In  countries  subjected  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  and  at 
the  Northern  Pole,  the  horse  is  absent ;  but  wherever 
man  is  able  to  exist,  there,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the 
dog  is  represented.  Various  have  been  the  speculations 
as  to  its  original.  There  is  no  animal  in  any  way 
approaching  in  outward  appearance  to  the  Canine  Species 
(properly  so  called),  but  has  been  assumed  to  be  the 
original  parent  of  the  family.  Some  have  even  fancied 
the  fox  was  father  to  all  the  dogs  that  trot  by  the  side  of 
man ;  but  this  idea  seems  too  preposterous  to  be  main- 
tained. Others,  with  more  reason,  have  supposed  the 
prototype  of  the  dog  was  discovered  in  the  wolf.  There 
are,  however,  many  differences  to  reconcile  before  this 
hypothesis  can  be  received.  The  formation  of  the  two 
animals  is  distinct,-^their  anatomy  presents  positive  differ- 
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ences, — their  time  of  breeding  does  not  Bgree,— their 
habits  are  opposite,  and  their  outward  and  inward  charac- 
ter is  entirely  disBimilar.  The  above  engraving  is  the 
portrait  of  the  wolf  Is  the  reader  in  any  danger  of 
mistaking  it  for  tbat  of  a  dog  ? 

Thns  the  apparent  separation  of  the  two  spedes 
appears  to  be  so  wide,  that  a  child  could  point  it  out,  and 
none  but  a  philosopher  could  confound  it.  Others,  again, 
have  gone  to  wanner  climates  for  the  founder  of  the  kind, 
which  they  hove,  to  their  own  satisfnction,  discovered  in 
the  jackal ;  but  there  are  very  many  obstacles  to  he 
Burmoanted,  before  this  supposition  can  be  acknowledged. 
In  the  first  place,  although  tlie  dog  is  to  be  found  in 
warm  climates,  lie  thrives  least  in  those  to  which  the 
jackal  is  entirely  confined.  Then  all  that  has  been  ui^d 
gainst  the  fancy  which  conceived  the  prototype  of  the 
dog  was  to  he  found  in  the  wolf,  applies  with  even 
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greater  force  to  the  jockaL  However,  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute, we  here  give  the  Ukenees  of  the  beast,  and  leave 
to  the  reader  to  point  out  the  partjcular  breed  of  doga  to 
which  it  belongs. 


BeTond  the  circumstance  of  the  habitats  of  the  animals 
being  diistinct,  is  the  well-known  fact  that  all  domesticat- 
ed animals  have  a  disposition  to  return  to  their  original 
formation ;  bnt  who  ever  heard  of  a  dog,  however 
neglected,  or  however  wild,  becoming  either  a  wolf  or  a 
jackal  1 

The  dog  is  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  not  only  is 
the  animal  thna  widely  distributed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  there  is  no  creature  that  is  permitted  with  such 
perfect  safety  to  the  human  race  to  have  such  continual 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  mankind.  It  is  found  in 
every  abode  :  the  palace,  the  warehouse,  the  mansion, 
and  the  cottage,  equally  afibrd  it  shelter.  No  condition 
of  life  is  there  with  which  the  dog  is  not  connected.  The 
playmate  of  the  infant,  the  favorite  of  the  woman,  the 
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senrant  of  the  man,  and  the  companion  of  the  aged,  it  is 
seen  in  and  aronnd  every  home. 

Thus  hronght  into  intimate  connexion  with  the  hnmaa 
nfie,  and  continnallj  subject  to  observation,  it  is  not 
a  little  strange  that  the  dog  should  be  nniversallj  misun- 
derstood. There  is  no  quadruped  which  is  more  abused ; 
whether  treated  kindly  or  otherwise,  the  dog  is  equally 
made  to  suffer ;  and  probably  the  consequences  of  over 
indulgence  are  more  cruel  in  their  result  than  is  the 
opposite  course  of  treatment.  The  health  of  the  beast  is 
perhaps  best  preserved  when  neglect  deprives  it  of  man's 
attention ;  then  it  may  suffer  from  want,  but  it  escapes 
many  of  the  diseases  which  caprice  or  ignorance  entail 
upon  the  generality  of  the  tribe.  There  exists  no 
creature  more  liable  to  disorder,  and  in  which  disease  is 
prone  to  assume  a  more  virulent  or  a  more  complicated 
form.  To  minister  to  its  afflictions,  therefore,  demands 
no  inconsiderable  skill ;  and  it  becomes  the  more  difficult 
to  alleviate  them,  since  canine  pathology  is  not  fully 
comprehended,  nor  the  action  of  the  various  medicines 
upon  the  poor  beast  clearly  understood ;  yet  there  are 
few  persons  who  in  their  own  estimation  are  not  able  to 
vanquish  the  many  diseases  to  which  the  dog  is  liable. 
About  every  stable  are  to  be  met  crowds  of  uneducated 
loiterers,  possessors  of  recipes  and  owners  of  specifics, 
eager  to  advise  and  confident  of  success.  I  seldom  send 
a  diseased  dog  into  the  park  for  exercise,  that  my  servant 
does  not  return  to  me  with  messages  which  strangers 
have  volunteered  how  to  cure  the  animal.    I  hear  of 
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medicines  tliat  never  fail»  and  of  processes  that  always 
afford  relief.  Persons  often  of  the  npper  rank  honor  me 
with  secret  communications  which  in  their  opinion  are 
of  inestimable  value ;  ladies  frequently  entreat  me  to  try 
particular  nostrums,  and  sportsmen  not  seldom  command 
me  to  do  things  which  I  am  obliged  to  decline.  In  fact> 
the  man  who  shall  attempt  to  treat  the  diseases  of  the 
dog,  wiU  have  no  little  annoyance  to  surmount.  He  will 
soon  discover  that  science  unfortunately  can  afford  him 
but  partial  help,  while  prejudice  on  eveiy  side  increases 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  will  have  to  contend. 

Happily,  however,  the  majority  of  pretended  cures  are 
hannless.  A  roll  of  sulphur  in  the  animal's  water  may 
be  permitted,  since  it  amuses  the  proprietor  while  it  does 
not  injure  his  dog.  Some  of  these  domestic  recipes, 
nevertheless,  are  far  from  harmless,  and  they  are  the 
more  to  be  deprecated,  because  those  which  most  people 
would  imagine  to  be  safe  are  the  very  ones  which  are 
attended  with  the  greatest  danger.  Common  salt  is  a 
poison  to  the  dog ;  tobacco  is  the  source  of  many  a  death 
in  the  kennel ;  castor  oil  often  does  the  ill  which  months 
of  care  are  needed  to  efface,  even  if  the  life  be  not 
destroyed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  vomits  are  far 
from  beneficial ;  bleeding  is  very  seldom  required,  and 
the  warm  bath  has  sealed  the  doom  of  innumerable 
animals. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  have  informed  the 
reader  of  the  reasons  that  prompt  the  publication  of  the 
present  work,  which  is  put  forth  only  as  a  step  towards 
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the  point  the  author  does  not  yet  pretend  to  haye  fulljr 
attained.  The  study  of  years  will  be  required  to  perfect 
that  which  is  now  commenced,  and  further  experience 
will  probably  demand  the  retraction  of  many  of  the 
opinions  herein  advanced.  The  reader  will  understand, 
the  author  in  the  present  work  asserts  only  that  which  he 
now  believes.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however  positive 
may  read  the  language  in  which  his  sentiments  are 
expressed,  that  the  writer  is  pledged  to  uphold  any  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  may  have  arrived ;  know- 
ledge  is  in  its  nature  progressive,  and  canine  pathology 
is  not  yet  clearly  made  out.  The  advantages  which 
accompany  the  study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  thera- 
peutics have  yet  to  be  more  largely  applied  to  the  dia> 
eases  of  the  dog,  and  until  this  has  been  accomplished, 
science,  not  reposing  upon  truth,  will  be  constantly  sub- 
jected to  change.  The  present  work,  therefore,  will  be 
accepted  only  as  a  contribution  to  veterinary  literature, 
and  its  contents  will  be  viewed  as  doing  nothing  more 
than  declaring  the  temporary  convictions  of  one,  who, 
desirous  of  truth,  does  not  conceal  that  his  mind  b 
oppressed  by  many  doubts. 

In  the  following  pages  advantage  will  be  freely  taken 
of  the  labours  of  those  authors  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed,  because  the  writer 
may  feel  himself  obliged  to  dissent  from,  he  therefore 
undervalues  the  genius  of  Blaine  or  Youatt.  Before 
Blaine  collected  and  arranged  the  knowledge  which 
existed  concerning  the  diseases  of  the  dog,  canine  patho- 
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logjy  as  a  separate  or  distinct  branch  of  veterinary 
science,  hardlj  existed.  The  task  he  accomplished ;  but 
if  after  the  lapse  of  years  some  of  his  opinions  are 
fonnd  to  be  unsound,  and  some  of  his  statements  dis< 
covered  to  require  correction^  these  circumstances  may 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  consequences  of  progressioui 
while  they  in  no  way  deteriorate  from  the  honor  due  to 
his  name.  Youatt  enlarged  and  softened  the  teaching  of 
his  master,  and  by  the  liberality  of  his  communications, 
and  the  gentleness  of  hb  example,  improved  and  adorned 
the  science  to  which  he  was  attached.  To  others  than 
these  two  great  men  I  have  no  obligations  to  acknowledge. 
For  their  memories  I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressmg 
the  highest  respect,  and  confess  that  to  their  instruction 
is  fairly  due  any  novelty  which  the  present  pages  may 
contain;  since  but  for  those  advantages  their  teaching 
afforded,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  I  had  perceived  the 
facts  herein  made  known. 

Before  any  mention  is  made  of  the  diseases  of  the  dog, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  temperament 
of  the  animal,  as  without  regarding  this  the  best  selected 
medicines,  or  the  most  assiduous  attention,  may  be  of  no 
avail.  Any  one  who  will  observe  the  animal  will  soon 
be  made  aware  of  its  excessive  irritability.  The  nervous 
system  in  this  creature  is  largely  developed,  and,  exert- 
ing an  influence  over  all  its  actions,  gives  character  to 
the  beast.  The  brain  of  the  dog  is  seldom  in  repose,  for 
even  when  asleep  the  twitching  of  the  legs  and  the  sup- 
pressed sounds  which  it  emits  inform  as  that  it  is  dream- 
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ing.  No  animal  ii  more  actuated  b j  the  power  of  imagi* 
nation.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  seen  the  dog  mistake 
objects  daring  the  dusk  of  the  evening?  Deliriunk 
usually  precedes  its  death,  and  nenrous  excitabilitj  is  the 
common  accompaniment  of  most  of  its  disorders.  Te 
diseases  of  a  cerebral  or  spinal  character  it  is  more  liable 
than  is  any  other  domesticated  animal.  Its  very  bark  is 
symbolical  of  its  temperament,  and  its  mode  of  attack 
energetically  declares  the  excitability  of  its  nature.  The 
most  fearful  of  all  the  dbeases  to  which  it  is  exposed 
(rabies),  is  essentially  of  a  nervous  character,  and  there 
are  few  of  its  disorders  which  do  not  teiminate  with  symp- 
toms indicative  of  cranial  disturbance.  This  tendency 
to  cerebral  affections  will,  if  properly  considered,  suggest 
those  casual  and  appropriate  acts  which  the  dog  in  afllic* 
tion  may  require,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  author  fully  to  describe.  Gentleness  should  at  all 
times  be  practised;  but  to  be  truly  gentle  the  reader 
must  understand  it  is  imperative  to  be  firm.  Hesitation^ 
to  an  irritable  being,  is,  or  soon  becomes,  positive 
torture. 

He  who  would  attend  upon  the  dog  must  be  able  to 
command  his  feeling,  and,  whatever  fear  he  may  be  con- 
scious of,  he  must  have  power  to  conceal  his  emotion. 
The  hand  slowly  and  cautiously  advanced,  to  be  hastily 
retracted,  is  nearly  certiun  to  be  bitten.  Whatever 
therefore  is  attempted  should  be  done  with  at  least  the 
appearance  of  confidence,  and  the  determination  of  the 
man  will,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  check  the  disposition 
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of  the  beast.  There  should  be  no  wrestling  or  fighting. 
The  practitioner  should  so  prepare  his  acts  as  to  prevent 
the  dog  in  the  first  instance  from  effectually  resisting,  and 
the  animal  mastered  at  the  commencement  is  usually 
afterwards  submissive.  If,  however,  from  any  cause,  the 
primary  attempt  should  not  be  effective,  the  attendant, 
rather  than  provoke  a  contest  which  can  be  productive 
of  no  beneficial  result,  should  for  a  brief  period  retire, 
and  after  a  little  time  he  may  with  better  success  renew 
his  purpose. 

Strange  dogs  are  not  easily  examined  in  their  own 
homes,  especially  if  they  be  favorites  and  their  indul- 
gent owners  are  present.  Like  spoiled  children,  the 
beasts  seem  to  be  aware  of  all  the  advantages  which  the 
affections  of  their  master  give  to  their  humors.  They 
will  assume  so  much,  and  play  such  antics,  as  renders  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  their  health.  Dogs  in  fact  are  great  im- 
postors, and  he  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  them  soon 
learns  how  cunningly  the  pampered  *'  toy"  of  the  draw- 
ing-room can  "  sham."  For  deception,  consequently,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  prepared,  and  practice  quickly  teaches 
us  to  distinguish  between  what  is  real  and  that  which  is 
assumed.  The  exertion,  however,  required  to  feign  dis- 
turbs the  system,  and  the  struggle  which  always  accom- 
panies the  act  renders  it  frequently  impossible  to  make 
the  necessary  observation  with  requisite  nicety.  Petted 
dogs  are,  therefore,  best  examined  away  from  their  homes, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
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of  caressing  them.  Freqnently  I  have  found  it  of  no 
avail  to  attempt  the  examination  of  these  creatures  at 
the  residences  of  their  owners ;  but  the  same  animals 
brought  to  mj  surgery  have,  without  a  struggle,  allowed 
me  to  take  what  liberties  I  pleased.  I  usually  carry 
such  dogs  into  a  room  by  myself,  and  commence  by 
quickly  but  gently  lifting  them  o£P  their  legs  and  throw- 
ing them  upon  their  backs.  This  appears  to  take  the 
creatures  by  surprise,  and  a  little  assurance  soon  allays 
any  fear  which  the  action  may  have  excited.  The  dog 
seldom  after  resists,  but  permits  itself  to  be  freely  handled. 
Should,  however,  any  disposition  to  bite  be  exhibited, 
the  hand  ought  immediately  to  grasp  the  throat,  nor 
should  the  hold  be  relinquished  until  the  creature  is  fully 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  its  malice,  and  thoroughly 
assured  that  no  injury  is  intended  towards  it.  A  few 
kind  words,  and  the  absence  of  anything  approaching  to 
severity,  will  generally  accomplish  the  latter  object  in  a 
short  period,  and  confidence  being  gained,  the  brute 
seldom  violates  the  contract. 

Dogs  are  intelligent  and  honorable  creatures,  and  no 
man  will  have  reason  to  regret  who  teaches  himself  to 
trust  in  their  better  qualities.  I  have  hitherto,  in  a  great 
measure,  escaped  their  teeth,  and  being  slow  and  infirm, 
my  good  fortune  certainly  cannot  be  attributed  to  my 
activity.  Kindness  and  consideration  work  upon 
animals ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  are  many  of  the  lower 
creatures  that  will  not  appreciate  such  appeals.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  work  upon  the  sympathetic  nature 
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of  the  bmte,  than  to  compete  with  it  in  strengtht  or 
endeavor  to  outvie  it  in  agilitj.  Manual  dexterity  will 
often  &il,  and  is  seldom  employed  save  when  danger  is 
present.  Mental  supremacy  appealing  to  the  source  of 
action  ensures  safety,  by  subduing,  not  the  resistance* 
but  the  desire  to  resbt. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  when  the  dog  has  regained  that 
tranquillity  which  would  allow  of  its  being  trusted  with 
security.  The  eye  need  alone  be  consulted,  and  a  little 
observation  will  speedily  instruct  any  one  to  read  its 
meaning  correctly.  When  the  creature  is  irritated,  the 
pupil  invariably  dilates,  and  by  singly  marking  this  cir- 
cumstance,  the  temper  of  the  beast  may  be  correctly 
ascertained.  Nor  should  caution  be  discarded  until  the 
contracted  circle  assures  that  the  agitation  has  passed 
away. 

With  the  smaller  kind  of  spaniels  and  the  generality 
of  petted  animals,  the  indications  of  the  eye  n^ay  be 
depended  upon  ;  but  with  the  more  robust  and  less  fami- 
liarized species  it  is  safest  to  take  some  precaution,  even 
while  the  sign  of  sagacity  is  exhibited.  Certain  dogs, 
those  of  coarse  breeds  and  large  size,  are  exceedingly 
treacherous,  and  sometimes  are  not  safe  even  to  their 
masters.  Creatures  of  this  kind  are,  however,  usually  as 
devoid  of  courage  as  they  are  deficient  of  magnanimity  ; 
and  by  the  display  of  resolution  are  to  be  readily  sub- 
dued. 

When,  however,  really  sick,  there  are  few  dogs  which 
may  not  be  approached.    Under  such  circumstances,  the 
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utmost  gentleness  should  be  employed.  The  stranger 
should  advance  quietly,  and  not  bustle  rudely  up  to  the 
animal.  He  should  speak  to  it  in  accents  of  com- 
miseration»  which  will  be  better  comprehended  than 
the  majority  of  reasonable  beings  may  be  willing  to 
admit. 

The  hand  after  a  little  while  should  be  quietly  offered 
to  the  dog  to  smell,  and  that  ceremony  being  ended,  the 
pulse  may  be  taken,  or  any  other  necessary  observadon 
made,  without  dread  of  danger.  Every  consideration, 
however,  ought  to  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the  beast. 
No  violence  on  any  account  should  be  indulged ;  it  is 
better  to  be  ignorant  of  symptoms  than  to  aggravate  the 
disorder  by  attempting  to  ascertain  their  existence.  If 
the  brain  should  be  affected,  or  the  nervous  system  sym- 
pathetically involved,  silence  is  absolutely  imperative. 
No  chirping  or  loud  talking  ought  under  such  circum- 
stances to  be  allowed,  and  the-  animal  should  not  be 
carried  into  the  light  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  it. 
The  real  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  extent  or 
nature  of  its  disease,  will  be  best  discovered  by  silently 
watching  the  animal  for  some  time,  and  attentively 
noting  those  actions  which  rarely  fail  to  point  out  the 
true  seat  of  the  disorder.  Consequently  manual  inter- 
ference is  the  less  needed,  and  in  numerous  instances  I 
have,  when  the  creature  has  appeared  to  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  being  handled,  trusted  to  visible  indications^ 
and  done  so  with  perfect  success.  The  hand  certainly 
can  confirm  the  eye,  but  the  mind,  properly  directed, 
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can  often  read  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
sense. 

Having  made  the  foregoing  remarks,  which  the  intelli* 
gence  o£  the  reader  will  readily  enlarge,  it  will  next  be 
necessary  to  describe  in  what  way  the  dog  should  be 
examined.  Simple  as  this  operation  may  appear,  it  is 
one  which  few  persons  properly  comprehend ;  and  as 
upon  it  everything  depends,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
devote  a  few  lines  to  its  explanation. 

The  dog,  in  the  first  place,  should  be  permitted  to  run 
about,  released  from  every  restraint,  or  only  so  far  con- 
fined as  is  necessary  to  prevent  his  escape  from  the 
fimits  of  observation.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
attract  the  animal's  attention,  but  the  practitioner,  seating 
himself  in  one  comer,  ought  to  be  perfectly  still  and 
sflent.  The  way  in  which  the  creature  moves ;  whether 
it  roams  lAout,  stands  motionless,  appears  restless  or 
indifferent,  avoids  the  light,  seems  desirous  of  companion- 
ship, or  huddles  itself  into  some  place  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  inspection;  whether  it  crouches  down, 
curls  itself  round,  sits  upon  its  haunches,  turns  round  and 
round  trying  to  bite  its  tail,  drags  itself  along  the  floor, 
or  lies  stretched  out  either  upon  its  side  or  belly ;  in 
what  manner  the  head  is  carried,  and  to  what  part  it  is 
directed;  if  any  particular  place  is  licked,  bitten,  or 
scratched ;  if  thirst  is  great,  or  the  dog  by  scenting  about 
shows  an  inclination  for  food ;  the  nature  of  the  breath- 
ing, the  expression  of  the  countenance,  the  appearance 
of  the  coat,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  body,  should 
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all  be  noted  down.  When  snch  points  hare  been  ob- 
serred,  the  animal  is  addressed  by  name,  and  attempts 
may  be  made  to  approach  and  to  caress  it ;  the  waj  in 
which  it  responds,  submits  to»  or  resents  snch  advances 
being  carefully  remarked. 

The  dog  may  then  be  handled.  The  eyes  and  their 
membrane  are  inspected,  to  see  if  the  one  be  dull  or 
moistened  by  any  discharge,  and  if  the  other  be  red- 
dened, pallid,  yellow,  or  discolored. 

The  ears  are  next  felt  around,  their  edges  lifted  to  dis- 
coyer  if  any  blackened  wax  or  soreness  be  present  in 
their  convolutions,  and  slightly  squeezed  to  ascertain  if 
any  crackling  sensation  is  communicated  to  the  fingers, 
or  sign  of  pain  evinced  by  the  animal. 

The  nose  is  now  to  be  remarked.  If  it  be  moist  or 
dry ;  and  if  dry,  whether  it  is  at  all  encrusted.  The 
back  of  the  hand  or  side  of  the  cheek  should  be  applied 
to  the  part  to  ascertain  its  temperature. 

The  lips  should  next  be  raised,  and  the  state  of  their 
lining  membrane,  with  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  ob- 
served. 

The  jaws  should  then  be  separated,  that  the  tongue 
may  be  seen  sufficiently  to  note  its  color,  and  the  breath 
smelt. 

The  hand  should  subsequently  be  passed  over  the 
head  and  along  the  back,  to  feel  the  hair,  and  discover 
whether  there  exist  any  sore  places  or  tumors  concealed 
beneath  it.  The  coat  may  now  be  generally  examined, 
to  find  whether  in  any  part   the  covering  is  thin  or 
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deficient.  Its  firmness  should  afterwards  be  tried,  and 
the  itchiness  of  the  skin  tested  by  the  nails,  as  well 
as  its  thickness  and  pliancj  ascertained  between  the 
fingers. 

The  hand  should  also  be  applied  to  the  throat,  and 
carried  along  the  course  of  the  windpipe,  feeling  for  any 
swelling  of  the  salivary  glands,  or  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid.  It  is  next  passed  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  inferior 
part  of  the  cavity  is  gently  pressed  upwards,  to  ascertain 
if  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  be  contracted,  or  the 
animal  shows  symptoms  of  tenderness.  The  abdomen 
may  subsequently  be  kneaded  between  the  fingers.  The 
amount  of  fat  should  not  be  unnoticed,  nor  should  the 
firmness  of  the  muscles  pass  imobserved. 

When  all  this  is  accomplished,  the  dog  is  laid  upon  its 
side  or  back,  and  the  tiul  being  elevated,  the  anus  is 
inspected  and  felt,  to  see  whether  it  be  inflamed  or  pro^ 
traded,  and  to  feel  if  it  be  indurated  or  thickened. 

The  feet  are  now  taken  up,  and  the  length  and  shape 
of  the  nails,  with  the  condition  of  the  dew  claws,  inspected, 
to  see  whether  they  are  growing  into  the  flesh,  or  by 
their  shortness  indicate  the  animal  has  been  accustomed 
to  healthful  exercise.  The  pad  and  web  also  receive  a 
glance. 

If  the  animal  be  a  male,  the  prepuce  is  first  pressed 
and  then  withdrawn,  to  perceive  if  any  discharge  be 
present,  or  if  the  lining  membrance  be  inflamed  or  ulcer- 
ated. 

Should  it  be  a  bitch,  the   vulva  are  inspected,  to 
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observe  if  they  are  moistened  by  any  ezadation«  or  if 
they  are  swollen  and  excited  by  the  touch.  They  are 
separated  to  observe  the  color  of  the  lining  membrane. 

The  mamms  are  then  felt,  to  know  if  the  animal  has 
ever  borne  pups»  or  if  any  of  them  are  hardened.  At 
the  same  time  the  parts  are  sqneexed,  to  discover  whether 
or  not  they  contain  milk. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, but  there  are  many  possibilities  which  the  above 
directions,  lengthy  and  minute  as  they  may  read,  do  not 
include.  Such,  for  instance,  as  hernia,  and  disease  of  the 
testicle  or  scrotum.  All,  however,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  describe  at  length,  and  the  foregoing  instmctions 
will  lead  the  eye  to  any  extraordinary  appearances  should 
they  exist.  The  experienced  practitioner  probably  will 
do  less  than  is  here  set  down,  being  educated  to  a  promp- 
titude which  enables  him  to  leap  as  it  were  at  once  to 
those  parts  which  deserve  his  attention.  For  such  the 
above  is  not  intended ;  but  he  who  has  not  made  the  dog 
his  special  study,  will  certainly  find  his  advantage  in 
going  through  the  whole  ceremony ;  nor  will  the  most 
experienced  practitioner  habitually  neglect  any  portion 
of  it,  without  having  cause  to  lament  his  inattention.  To 
examine  the  dog  properly,  is  perhaps  even  more  difficult 
than  to  perform  the  same  office  upon  the  horse,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  duty  which  there  are  few  persons  qualified 
to  discharge. 

Having  spoken  of  the  proper  manner  of  examining  the 
animal,  before  I  proceed  to  describe  its  diseases,  I  shall 
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touch  upon  Bome  of  those  matters  which  are  essential  to 
its  health.  It  will,  however,  be  understood  that  I  do  not 
here  pretend  to  treat  of  honnds,  which  for  the  most  part 
are  well  attended  to,  and  fed,  exercised,  &c.,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  kennel.  Little  probably  could  be 
written  which  would  materially  amend  the  condition  of 
these  creatures ;  but  petted  and  housed  dogs  are  com- 
monlj  treated  after  a  £sshion  with  which  judgment  has 
nothing  to  do.  Persons  are  indulgent  to  their  animals, 
and  imagine  that  they  are  also  kind,  when  too  often  they 
oppose  the  dictates  of  their  reason  to  gratify  the  weak- 
ness of  their  momentary  impulses.  A  little  reflection 
will  convince  such  people  that  humanity  does  not  consist 
in  the  yielding  to  every  expression  of  desire.  The  dog, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  being  carnivorous,  and  obliged  to 
bunt  for  its  food,  in  all  probability  would  not  feed  every 
day ;  certainly  it  would  seldom  make  more  than  one 
meal  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  prey  was  caught, 
it  would  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  with  the  flesh  much  earth 
would  be  swallowed.  The  animal,  however,  is  now  to  be 
r^arded  as  subjected  to  man ;  but  while  so  viewing  it, 
nothing  will  be  lost  by  keeping  in  sight  its  primitive 
habits. 

The  dog  can  fast  for  a  great  number  of  days.  Absti- 
nence for  forty-eight  hours  seldom  injures  it ;  but  it  is  a 
practice  which  ought  not  to  be  too  frequently  adopted,  as 
by  its  repetition  the  digestion  is  weakened.  One  meal, 
however,  is  sufficient,  in  every  case,  for  the  twenty-four 
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hours.     Animals  not  worked,  but  kept  as  foyourites,  or 
allowed  only  to  range  at  pleasure,  should  not  have  any 
meat,  nor  be  permitted  to  consume  any  large  quantity  of 
fatty  substances.     Butter,  fat,  or  greese,  soon  renders  the 
skin  of  the  dog  diseased  and  its  body  gross.    Milk,  fine 
bread,  cakes,  or  sugar,  are  better  far  for  children,  and  can 
be  on  the  human  race  bestowed  with  advantage  ;  while 
given  to  the  brute  they  are  apt  to  generate  disorders, 
which  a  long  course  of  medicine  will  not  in  every  case 
eradicate.     Beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  all  of  which  the  dog 
can  be  induced  to  drink,  show  rather  the  master's  igno- 
rance than  the   creature's   liking.     Nice  food,  or  that 
which  a  human  being  would  so  consider,  is  in  fact  not 
fitted  to  support  the  dog  in  health.     It  may  appear  offen- 
sive to  ladies  when  they  behold  their  favourites  gorge 
rankly,  but  Nature  has  wisely  ordained  that  her  nume- 
rous children  should,  by  their  difference  of  appetite,  con- 
sume the  produce  of  earth.     The  dog,  therefore,  can 
enjoy  and  thrive  upon  that  which  man  thinks  of  with 
disgust ;  but  our  reason  sees  in  this  circumstance  no  facts 
worthy  of  our  exclamation.     The  animal   seeking  the 
provender  its  Creator  formed  its  appetite  to  relish,  is  not 
necessarily  filthy  or  unclean ;  but  could  dogs  write  books, 
probably  the  opinions  of  these  beasts  upon  many  of  the 
made  dishes  and  tit-bits  of  the  fashionable  circles,  would 
be  opposed  to  the  ideas  which-  delicate  epicures  entertain 
concerning  such   luxurious  fare.     The    spaniel   which, 
bloated  with  sweets,  escapes  from  the  drawing-room  to 
amuse  itself  with  a  blackened  bone  picked  from  a  dung- 
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Inll,  follows  but  the  inclination  of  its  kind;  and  wlule 
tearing  with  its  teeth  the  dirt-begrimed  morsels,  it  is, 
according  to  its  natnre,  daintily  employed.  Gould  we 
read  its  thoughts,  probably  the  perverse  little  pet,  even 
while  it  is  provoking  its  mistress's  horror,  is  reflecting 
upon  the  nasty  trash  which  the  human  stomach  can 
endure,  and  upon  the  tempting  relishes  which  mankind 
know  not,  like  dogs,  how  to  appreciate.  An  occasional 
bone  and  a  little  dirt  are  beneficial  to  the  canine  race, 
while  food  nicely  minced  and  served  on  plates  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  harm.  Such  keep  fattens  to  excess,  destroys 
activity,  renders  the  bowels  costive,  and  causes  the  teeth 
to  be  encrusted  with  tartar. 

A  bone  is  of  great  service  to  the  animal,  which  cannot 
employ  a  tooth-brush  ;  and  the  larger  it  be  and  the  less 
meat  upon  it,  the  better  it  will  prove  for  little  high-fed 
favorites.  A  dog  in  strong  health  may  digest  an  occa- 
sional meal  of  bones  ;  but  the  pet  has  generally  a  weak 
and  often  a  diseased  stomach,  which  would  be  irritated 
by  what  would  otherwise  do  it  no  harm.  The  animal* 
nevertheless,  true  to  its  instinct,  has  always  an  inclination 
to  swallow  such  substances,  provided  its  teeth  can  break 
off  a  piece  of  a  size  fitted  for  deglutition.  Game  and 
chicken-bones,  which  are  readily  crushed,  should  there- 
fore be  withheld,  for  not  nnfrequently  is  choking  caused 
by  pieces  sticking  in  the  oesophagus ;  though  more  often 
is  vomiting  induced  by  irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  serious 
impactment  of  the  posterior  intestine  ensues  upon  the 
feebleness  of  the  digestion. 
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The  bone,  therefore,  should  be  large,  and  on  it  there 
should  be  nothing  which  the  knife  can  remove.  It  ought 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  earth,  and  the  animal  should  be 
allowed  to  gnaw  it  at  leisure.  During  the  act,  a  ocmsi- 
derable  quantity  of  earth  and  saliya  will  be  swallowed, 
and  little  actual  food  be  added  to  an  already  loaded 
stomach.  In  all  points  of  view  the  animal  is  benefited. 
The  soil  is  always  slightly  alkaline,  and  so  is  the  salira ; 
any  undue  acidity  is  by  both  in  some  measure  counter- 
acted ;  but  the  earth  is  also  of  further  service.  Food  too 
highly  or  purely  nutritive  will  not  support  life ;  but  to 
render  it  healthy,  a  certain  quantity  of  indigestible  or 
refuse  matter  is  imperative.  The  latter  portion  acts 
mechanically  as  a  stimulant  to  the  intestines,  and  henoe 
gentlemen  by  choice  consume  bread  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  husk  is  mingled,  finding  it  prevents  the  costiveness 
that  the  baker's  **  best  "  induces.  Dogs  are  here  very 
like  men,  but  they  require  more  of  the  mixture  than  the 
human  being  could  bear.  The  animals,  therefore,  should 
not  be  fed  off  plates. 

The  better  practice  is  to  take  the  day's  allowance  and 
throw  it  upon  the  ground,  letting  the  beast  eat  it  with 
what  addition  it  may  please.  Neither  should  the  nature 
of  the  food  itself  be  disregarded.  Oatmeal  or  ship-biscuit 
ought  always  to  be  given,  if  alone  the  better,  else  lice 
upon  which  gravy  has  been  poured.  Meat,  when  allow* 
ed,  should  be  lean,  and  the  coarser  the  better.  Paunch 
or  tripe  is  excellent  food  for  dogs,  and  for  a  continuance 
I  have  found  nothing  agree  so  welL    Horse-fiesh  or  any 
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such  filth  IB  never  to  be  allowed ;  this  kind  of  food  being 
▼eiy  apt  to  generate  diseases  of  the  skin.     Dogs  will 
tkrire  on  liver,  bat  it  is  too  valaable  an  article  of  diet  for 
these  ereatores  to  be  regularly  given.    When  only  occa- 
sionally administered  it  has  a  well-marked  laxative  pro- 
perty,  and  on  this  account  will  often  be  of  service  in 
rendering  needless  the  use  of  medicinal  agents.    In  the 
raw  state,  if  the  animal  will  take  it,  its  action  is  more 
powerful ;  but  after  it  has  been  boiled  it  generally  is 
sufficiently  operative.    The  meat,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should,  for  animals  not  in  work,  be  boiled,  raw  flesh  being 
more  stimulative  than  their  comparatively  idle  pursuits 
demand.     Such  animals,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  lead 
sedentary  lives,  and  their  diet  must  be  lowered  to  suit 
their  habits.     For  the  pointer,  &c.,  during  the  season, 
raw  flesh  is  actually  to  be  preferred,  nor  should  the 
quantity  be  limited.    The  exertion  is  great,  and  the  ut- 
most indulgence  in  this  respect  will  seldom  do  harm  ;  but 
my  own  experience  teaches  me  that  the  sporting  dog  is 
often  crippled  by  being  under-fed.     It  cannot  consume 
too  much,  neither  can  that  mu^h  be  too  nourishing,  espe- 
cially if  the  country  to  be  shot  over  is  of  a  hilly  nature. 
It  is  one  of  the  prejudices  of  most  men  to  believe  that 
a  feed  of  oats  to  the  horse,  or  a  meal  of  flesh  to  the  dog, 
just  before  starting,  gives  strength  for  the  labor  which  is 
to  be  endured.    We  cannot,  however,  make  strength  as 
beds  are  made,  at  any  moment,  but  the  invigoration  of  a 
living  body  must  be  the  result  of  a  slow  and  a  long  pro- 
cess.   On  the  day  of  work  it  is  of  less  consequence  what 
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fbod  18  ^ren  than  is  the  diet  wfaicli  has  been  allowed  the 
many  previoos  weeks. 

Regularity  in  the  hoar  of  feeding  should  equally  be 
observed ;  and  if  this  matter  be  generally  attended  to, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  being  foi^tten,  since  dogs' 
stomachs  are  excellent  time-keepers*  and  the  brtttes  are 
not  by  any  delicacy  of  feeling  restrained  from  asking. 
The  hour,  after  a  little  while,  will  always  for  the  sake  of 
peace  be  kept,  and  the  animals  will  soon  learn  the  roles 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

For  home-kept  dogs  there  is  no  possibility  of  stating 
the  quantity  of  food  that  ought  to  be  allowed.  No  two 
animals  in  this  respect  are  alike.  One  eats  much,  and  its 
fellow  consumes  but  little ;  yet  the  small  feeder  in  most 
cases  thrives  the  best  even  where  neither  is  stinted.  The 
quantity,  therefore,  cannot  be  measured.  The  only  rule 
to  be  observed  is,  that  there  be  enough  placed  before  the 
animal  at  a  stated  hour.  Let  him  eat  of  this  till  the  slacken- 
ing of  the  jaws'  movement  and  the  raising  of  the  head  in- 
dicate that  hunger  has  been  for  the  present  appeased.  So 
soon  as  this  is  remarked  the  food  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 
On  no  account  should  the  creature  be  allowed  to  gorge 
to  repletion,  or  eat  after  its  healthy  craving  has  been 
satisfied.  While  the  dog  eats  it  should  therefore  be 
watched ;  and  this  custom  works  well,  as  the  failure  of 
the  appetite  often  gives  to  the  attendant  the  earliest  in- 
dication of  disease. 

The  dog  that  neglects  its  day's  allowance  should  not 
be  coaxed  to  feed,  but  ought  to  be  left  alone  for  some 
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annatesy  or  until  its  companions  have  finished  their  meal. 
It  should  then  he  examined,  and  if  nothing  can  he  detect- 
ed, perhaps  the  abstinence  of*  a  da7  may  restore  it. 
Until  the  proper  hour  arrives  on  the  following  day, 
nothing  ought  to  be  given  to  the  animal,  nor  should  any 
inclination  on  its  part  for  food  be  noticed. 

Where  eating  is  concerned,  dogs  have  lively  sympar 
thies.  The  animal  which  at  its  own  kennel  has  feasted  to 
satietj,  will  wake  from  its  digestive  slumber  to  taste  any- 
thing of  which  it  sees  its  master  partaking.  These  crea- 
tures are  so  peculiarly  sensitive  in  this  respect,  that  they 
will  do  violence  to  their  feelings  rather  than  be  left  out 
when  eating  is  going  forward.  Dogs  moreover  are  most 
pertinacious  beggars,  and  they  soon  learn  the  cunning  of 
the  trade.  On  no  account  should  they  be  permitted  to 
frequent  the  kitchen.  If  properly  reared,  they  will  be 
rigidly  honest,  but,  like  the  '*  audacious  cats,"  they  offer 
a  ready  excuse  to  dishonest  kitchen-maids,  who  will 
sometimes  do  injury  by  subject!  g  the  animal  to  unde- 
served chastisement. 

Where  the  servants  are  trustworthy  this  danger  will 
not  arise  ;  but  good  servants  mostly  have  tender  hearts, 
and  dogs  have  a  peculiar  tact  in  appealing  to  female  weak- 
nesses. However  strict  may  be  the  orders,  and  however 
sincere  may  be  the  disposition  to  observe  them,  bits  will 
£ei11, — scraps  will  be  thrown  down, — dishes  will  be  placed 
upon  the  ground,  and  sometimes  affection  will  venture  to 
offer  just  **  the  little  piece,"  which  no  one  could  call  feed- 
ing.    It  is  astonishing  how  much  will  in  this  way  be 
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picked  up,  for  the  dog  that  lies  most  before  the  kitchen 
fire  is  generallj  the  fattest,  laziest,  and  at  feeding  time 
the  best  behaved  of  his  companj.  Oonseqnentij  no  iog 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  kitchen,  for  their  arts  in 
working  npon  mortal  frailty  can  onlj  be  met  bj  iniristing 
on  their  absence.  The  dog  that  is  well  fed  and  not  cram- 
med, should  not  refuse  bread  when  it  is  offered.  If  this 
be  rejected,  while  sugar  is  eagerly  snapped  up,  it  will  be 
pretty  certain  that  the  animal  is  either  too  much  indulged* 
or  that  its  health  requires  attention. 

Some  writers  recommend  pot-liquor  for  dogs.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  use  this.  The  water  in  which  salt  meat  has 
been  boiled  ought  never  to  be  employed.  Greens  are  not 
nutritious,  but  they  often  purge  ;  and  if  the  animal  will 
eat  them,  they  can  sometimes  be  given  when  liver  cannot 
be  obtained.  Potatoes  will,  with  other  substances,  agree 
with  animals  not  required  for  work,  but  the  rice  I  have 
recommended  will  be  found  for  general  purposes  the  best, 
and  not  the  most  expensive  food  upon  which  the  animal 
can  be  sustained.  Persons  having  lap-dogs  will  moreover 
find  the  keep  upon  rice,  properly  seasoned,  or  soaked  in 
gravy,  less  liable  to  render  these  creatures  strong  or 
tainted  than  the  provender  which  b  choicely  selected 
from  the  joint  provided  for  the  family  dinner.  The 
warm  meat  too  often  presented  to  these  creatures  is  apt 
to  enfeeble  their  digestions  ;  for  their  stomachs  are  soon 
deranged,  and  they  never  should  be  allowed  to  taste  any 
kind  of  food  which  is  not  perfectly  cold. 

The  food  for  diseased  dogs  should  be  pr^ared  with 
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extreme  care,  and  no  disregard  of  cleanliness ;  in  fact  it 
should  in  every  respect  be  suck  as  a  human  being  could 
partake  of,  provided  the  ingredients  were  not  repugnant 
to  his  taste.    Sickness  cannot  be  relieyed  without  trouble, 
and  in  many  cases  an  animal  requires  as  much  attention 
as  a  ckild.     To  gain  success,  neither  time,  labor,  nor  ex- 
pense must  be  begrudged ;  but  the  attendant  must  be 
assiduous  and  the   cook   skilful.     Nothing  smoked  or 
burnt,  no  refuse  or  tainted  flesh,  must  on  any  account  be 
made  use  of.     The  meat  may  be  coarse,  but  it  should  be 
fresh  and  wholesome.     Dirty  saucepans  or  dishes  ought 
not  to  be  employed ;  and  so  very  important  are  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  practitioner  who  engages  in  dog 
practice  will  often  surprise  his  acquaintances  by  being 
seen  at  market,  or  busied  over  the  Are.    Beef- tea  is  one 
of  the  articles  which  in  extreme  cases  is  of  great  service. 
Few  servants,  however,  make  it  properly,  and  when  a 
dog  is  concerned  there  are  fewer  still  who  will  credit  that 
any  pains  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  decoction.     I 
generally  either  prepare  it  myself  or  superintend  the 
person  who  undertakes  that  office,  and  not  unfrequently 
give  serious  offence  by  my  officiousness  ;  or,  spite  of 
studious  attention,  fail  in  procuring  that  which  I  desire. 
Still,  as  in  the  last  extremity  food  is  even  of  more  import- 
ance than  medicine,  my  anxiety  cannot  be  conquered  by 
such  schooling,  and  I  am  therefore  content  to  bear  the 
sneers  of  those  who  cannot  understand  my  motives. 

To  make  beef-tea  properly,  take  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
eoarse,  lean  beef:  that  cut  from  the  neck  or  round  is  best. 
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The  leg  does  not  answer  so  well,  however  excellent  it 
may  be  for  soup.  The  mmp  steak  is  good  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  no  better  than  other  and  cheaper  parts ;  though 
I  often  use  it  when  nothing  else  can  be  obtuned  so  well 
suited  for  this  beverage.  Let  the  flesh  be  careftilly  sepa- 
rated from  every  portion  of  skin  or  fat,  and  chopped  as 
fine  as  for  sausage  meat — the  smaller  the  better — ^it  can- 
not be  too  minutely  minced.  Without  washing  it,  put  the 
flesh  into  a  clean  saucepan,  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  so 
place  it  upon  the  Are  that  it  will  be  half  an  hour  at  least 
before  it  boils.  When  it  boils,  allow  it  to  remain  in  that 
state  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  remove  it,  pouring  off  the 
liquor,  which  should  be  set  aside  to  cool.  When  cold, 
any  fat  upon  the  surface  should  be  removed,  and,  no  salt 
or  seasoning  of  any  kind  being  added,  the  beef4ea  is  fit 
for  use. 

To  the  meat,  which  has  been  drained  of  moisture,  the 
skin  and  fat  may  now  be  added  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  which  should  be  allowed  to  boil  tUl  it  is  reduced 
to  a  pint.  This  being  set  aude  and  afterwards  cleared 
of  fat,  will  be  of  some  service  if  used  instead  of  water 
when  the  next  potion  is  required  ;  and  there  is  no  limit- 
ation in  the  quantity  which  may  be  needed. 

Besides  beef-tea,  wheaten  flour,  oatmeal,  arrow-root, 
starch,  biscuit  powdered,  and  ground  rice  are  also  to  be 
employed.  These  are  to  be  mixed  with  water,  or  more 
often  with  beef-tea,  and  boiled ;  but  fcr  sick  animals  the 
compound  should  not  be  made  too  thick.  The  ordinary 
consistence  of  gruel  will  be  about  the  proper  substance. 
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amd  a  little  only  should  be  administered  every  hour  or 
half-hour,  as  the  case  may  require.  From  half  a  pint  to 
a  quart,  diyided  so  as  to  allow  of  a  portion  being  given  at 
the  stated  periods,  wiU  be  sufficient  for  a  large  or  small 
animal,  the  quantity  being  proportioned  to  the  size. 
When  the  creature  is  so  far  exhausted  that  it  is  no  longer 
willing  or  able  to  lap,  the  nourishment  should  be  adminis- 
tered  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  down  the  throat  or  into 
the  oesophagus  ;  for  if  given  with  a  spoon,  as  the  breath- 
ing is  always  disturbed,  the  consequence  may  be  fatal, 
from  the  fluid  being  drawn  into  the  lungs.  The  food 
should  always  be  made  fresh  every  morning ;  and  none 
left  from  the  previous  day  ought  on  any  account  to  be 
mixed  with  it,  more  especially  if  the  weather  be  at  all 
warm. 

These  directions  may  to  some  appear  needlessly  par- 
ticular ;  but  so  rapid  are  the  terminations  of  canine  dis- 
eases, and  so  acute  are,  they  in  their  development,  that 
while  the  tax  upon  the  patience  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration,  the  care  demanded  during  their  existence  must 
be  unremitting. 

Exercise  is  next  to  food,  and  if  of  one  dogs  generally 
have  too  much,  of  the  other  few  have  enough.  In  towns, 
if  dogs  are  kept,  a  chain  and  collar  should  always  be  at 
hand.  The  servants  should  be  ordered  to  take  the  crea- 
tures out  whenever  they  go  upon  their  errands,  and  an 
occasional  free  journey  with  the  master  will  be  a  treat 
which  will  be  the  more  enjoyed  because  of  the  habit  thus 
enforced. 
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Washing  dogs  is  not  a  custom  deserving  of  half  tlie 
consideration  which  is  hestowed  upon  it.  The  operation 
is  not  80  necessary  as  it  is  generally  imagined.  Soap  and 
water  make  the  hair  look  white ;  but  the  coat  nsnally 
becomes  soiled  the  qnicker  because  of  their  employment. 

The  nse  of  alkalies,  soda,  or  potash,  in  the  water,  ren- 
ders the  immediate  effects  more  conspicuous ;  but  unfor- 
tunately these  substances  also  make  the  after-conse- 
quences more  vexatious.  They  take  the  sebaceous  or 
unctuous  secretion  from  the  coat.  The  skin  is  deprived 
of  its  natural  protector  in  this  animal ;  the  cuticle  grows 
weak  and  dry.  The  hair  is  rendered  rough ;  is  prepared 
to  catch  the  dirt ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  skin  itself, 
by  nature  striving  to  counteract  the  effect  of  its  depriva- 
tion, pours  forth  a  secretion  that  aids  in  causing  it  to  ap- 
pear foul.  Above  all,  the  warmth,  so  repeatedly  and 
often  inhumanly  applied  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
debilitates  the  system  of  the  creature,  and  generates  in 
the  long  run  certain  disease,  even  if  by  the  drying  imme- 
diate disorder  be  not  engendered.  The  warm-bath  to 
the  dog  is  peculiarly  debilitating,  and  the  heat  which  the 
hand  of  a  cook  would  endure  with  a  sense  of  comfort, 
will  sometimes  cause  the  dog  to  faint.  Panting  is  a  sign 
of  sensible  weakness  in  this  animal,  and  few  of  these 
creatures  are  washed  without  exhibiting  it.  If  washing 
is  insisted  upon,  the  water  should  never  be  warm,  and  in 
cold  weather  only  should  the  chill  be  taken  off.  The 
soap  ought  to  be  of  the  mildest  quality ;  but  the  yelk  of 
an  egg  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  in  its  effects  is  every 
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vaj  more  beneficial  where  the  hair  either  of  man  or 
beast  must  be  cleansed.  A  small  dog  will  require  the 
jelk  of  one  egg ;  and  a  Newfoundland  the  yelks  of  a 
dozen  eggs.  The  yelks  are  to  be  separated  from  the 
whites  and  smeared  well  into  the  hair.  A  little  water  is 
then  to  be  poured  upon  the  back,  and  the  hand  is  to  be 
rubbed  upon  the  coat  till  a  lather  covers  the  body,  after 
which  the  hair  may  be  cleared  by  copious  ablutions. 
This  process  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  the  dog  dis- 
likes it  far  less  than  when  soaps  are  employed.  His 
eyes  are  not  made  to  smart,  or  his  skin  to  bum,  and  if 
he  tastes  the  substance  he  does  not  therefore  sicken. 
Moreover,  when  the  business  is  ended,  even  if  some  por- 
tion of  the  egg  should  cling  to  his  hair  he  will  not  on 
that  account  neglect  his  personal  appearance.  The  coat 
will  be  found  to  look  bright,  and  to  remain  clean  for  a 
longer  period  than  after  the  adoption  of  the  customary 
thoughtless  process. 

Washing,  however,  is  not  constantly  required,  if  a  dog 
be  kept  combed  and  brushed  every  morning,  and  does 
not  reside  in  a  very  filthy  locality.  A  little  dirt  after  a 
walk  is  easily  removed,  if  it  be  allowed  to  dry  perfectly, 
and  the  hair  is  then  rubbed  and  picked  by  the  hand  of 
its  attendant,  when  the  comb  will  complete  the  proceed- 
ing. A  bath  every  morning  does  the  generality  of  dogs 
good ;  but  it  should  be  cold,  and  the  animal  ought  not  to 
be  punished  by  having  its  head  submerged.  It  should 
be  plunged  up  to  the  neck,  the  head  being  held  above 
the  surface.    While  in  the  water  the  coat  should  be  well 
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nibbed  with  the  hand»  that  every  portion  of  the  hair 
maj  become  thoroughlj  soaked.  This  over,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  drj  the  dog,  for  that  is  not  by  anj 
industry  to  be  perfectly  accomplished.  Neither  ought 
the  dog  to  be  wrapped  up,  placed  before  the  fire,  or  suf- 
fered to  lie  about,  which  it  is  always  by  a  sense  of  dis- 
comfort induced  to  do,  if  not  made  to  move.  The  animal 
ought  immediately  to  be  started  for  a  scamper,  and  never 
allowed  to  remain  quiescent  until  its  activity  has  driven 
every  trace  of  moisture  from  its  body.  Not  until  this  is 
thoroughly  effected  should  the  creature  be  brought  in- 
doors, or  be  suffered  to  rest  for  a  moment.  If  healthy 
it  will  require  little  exertion  on  its  attendant's  part  to 
make  it  jump  and  run  about;  but  some  of  these  little 
animals  have  to  carry  a  burthen  of  fat  which  no  sense 
of  uneasiness  can  provoke  them  to  move  under  of  their 
free  wills.  An  active  lad  with  a  chain  may,  in  these  last 
cases,  be  of  much  use ;  but  he  should  be  told  to  exercise 
his  charge  in  some  spot  open  to  the  master's  eye,  else 
the  boy  may  play  while  the  animal  shivers. 

Some  dogs  show  a  great  dislike  to,  strenuously  fighting 
with,  the  collar  and  chain ;  others  will  exhibit  the  most 
piteous  distress,  by  squatting  upon  their  hocks,  and 
whining,  while  they  pant  vehemently,  and  look  implor- 
ingly up  to  the  face  of  their  leader.  The  first  are  proba- 
bly not  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  bonds  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  and  should  not  be  harshly  rebuked.  The 
voice  ought  to  assure  them,  and  means  be  resorted  to 
calculated  to  allay  their  fears.    Gentleness  and  firmness 
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win  in  two  or  three  days  render  such  animals  perfectly 
sabmiBsive  for  ever  after.  The  last  kind  are  rank  im- 
postors. No  one  not  familiar  with  these  animals  would 
credit  the  arts  which  they  can  with  such  excellent  effect 
and  apparent  genuineness  practise  to  gain  their  ends. 
Thej  have  been  used  to  be  carried,  and  they  prefer 
riding  in  the  arms  of  a  human  being.  Their  insinuating 
tricks  ought  to  be  rewarded  only  by  laughter,  accompa- 
nied with  an  admonition. 

Dogs  are  very  intelligent.  They  understand  much 
more  than  men  choose  to  give  them  credit  for.  Their 
pride  is  enormous,  and  through  this  feeling  they  are 
easily  moved.  Laughter,  when  directed  against  himself, 
no  dog  can  endure,  and  the  slightest  reprimand  is  always 
answered  by  an  immediate  change  of  aspect.  Bather 
than  have  their  dignity  offended,  dogs  will  quickly  be- 
come honest,  especially  when  deceit  is  experienced  to  be 
of  no  avaiL  People  who  are  physiognomists  may  detect 
this  sentiment  impressed  upon  the  countenance.  Upon 
the  next  page  is  a  portrut  of  a  Mastiff.  Hark  the  abso- 
Inte  Asiatic  dignity,  only  outwardly  slurred  over  by  a 
heedlessness  of  behaviour.  Does  it  not  seem  as  though 
the  creature,  through  very  pride  reposing  upon  strength, 
was  above  forms  ?  Who  could  think  of  laughing  at  such 
gravity  ?  Would  it  not  be  like  ridiculing  nature  to  insult 
one  who  has  such  outward  claims  to  our  respect  ? 

Sporting  dogs  will  always  take  the  exercise  that  is 
beneficial,  and  for  such  the  cold  bath  is  much  to  be  recom- 
mended.   Only  in  skin  diseases  should  the  tepid  bath  be 
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retorted  to.  It  is  of  much  B«rvic«  when  the  skin  is  hot 
and  inflamed,  but  after  it,  exercise  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected.  For  healthy  animals  the  hot  or  warm  bath  should 


never  be  employed ;  but  the  sea  is  frequently  as  benefi- 
dal  to  dogs  as  to  their  owneie ;  only  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  head  should  be  preserved  dry. 

Vermin  often  are  very  troublesome  to  dogs,  and  I  have 
known  these  animals  destroyed  because  their  ownem 
were  ignorant  of  the  process  by  which  the  aanoyance 
might  have  been  readily  conquered.  There  are  many 
powerfdl  drugs  recommended  by  different  writers  to 
efiect  this  end ;  but  though  all  of  them  are  sufficiently 
potent  to  annihilate  the  parasite,  most  of  them  are  also 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  dog.  When  fleas  are  nome- 
rons,  the  dog  must  be  taken  ^m  the  place  where  it  baa. 
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been  accnstomed  to  sleep.  The  bed  must  be  entirely 
removed,  and  the  kennel  sluiced — ^not  merely  washed — 
vith  boiling  water,  after  which  it  ought  to  be  painted 
over  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  dog  itself  ought  to 
be  washed  with  eggs  and  water,  as  before  directed  ;  but 
with  the  yelk  of  every  egg  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine should  be  blended.  After  this,  the  animal  should 
have  pine  shavings  to  sleep  upon,  and  if  these  are  fre- 
quently renewed,  the  annoyance  will  seldom  be  again 
complained  of.  As,  however,  exceptional  cases  will  al- 
ways start  up,  should  the  tribe  not  be  entirely  dispersed, 
the  washing  must  be  repeated ;  or  if  from  want  of  time 
or  other  cause  it  be  inconvenient  to  renew  that  operation, 
a  little  powdered  camphor  nibbed  into  the  coat  will  mostly 
abate  and  often  eradicate  the  nuisance. 

Lice  often  cover  the  body  of  the  dog,  and  especially 
crowd  upon  its  head  around  the  eyes  and  lips.  There 
need  be  no  dread  of  their  presence,  since  these  vermin 
will  not  live  upon  the  human  being,  though  similar  to  the 
kind  which  will.  When  they  are  perceived,  the  dog 
should  be  carried  into  some  place  in  which  grease  stains 
are  not  of  much  consequence.  It  ought  then  to  be 
covered  with  castor  oil  till  the  hair  is  completely  satu- 
rated. In  this  state  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
least  twelve  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
oil  may  be  removed  with  yelk  of  eggs  and  water  :  only 
an  additional  number  of  eggs  will  be  required.  As  to 
the  quantity  of  castor  oil  which  may  be  necessary,  a 
moderate-sized  dog  with  a  long  coat  will  require  about  a 
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pound,  and  a  large  Newfoundland  fear  times  thai 
amount.  The  process,  as  might  be  anticipated,  operates 
upon  the  bowels ;  but  I  have  nerer  found  it  to  do  so 
with  any  dangerous  power ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lazatire 
effect  is  /|;enerally  in  these  cases  beneficial. 

Medicine  to  the  dog  requires  to  be  administered  with 
caution.  The  nostrums  which  are  so  particularly  recom* 
mended  by  grooms  and  farriers  ought  never  to  be  made  use 
of.  The  veterin&iy  surgeon  is  less  likely  to  commit  error ; 
but  there  are,  however,  few  of  the  profession  who  devoti» 
attention  to  the  dog  with  the  zeal  which  the  comprehen- 
sion of  its  diseases  and  their  treatment  demand.  Hunts- 
men and  gamekeepers  are  generally  from  practical  expe- 
rience not  altogether  inapt  dog  doctors,  where  the  larger 
and  more  robust  kind  of  animal  is  to  be  treated ,  but  for 
the  smaller  and  petted  species  these  persons  ought  not  to 
be  consulted.  Many  of  their  receipts  are  harsh — not  a 
few  of  them  inoperative-^and  some  even  dangerous; 
while  all  for  the  most  part  are  pushed  down  at  random, 
or  in  total  ignorance  of  any  effect  the  agents  employed 
may  induce  beyond  the  Intended  one  of  doing  good  or 
working  a  certain  cure.  Nevertheless,  with  the  kind  of 
animals  generally  entrusted  to  their  charge,  such  persons 
are  so  far  successful  that,  in  the  absence  of  better  advice* 
they  deserve  to  be  consulted  for  the  larger  species  of 
dogs.  The  human  physician  will  also,  on  occasionB, 
be  enabled  to  prescribe  advantageously  for  the  canine 
race;  but  not  knowing  the  treatment  of  the  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  being  too  often  deceptive,  the  high* 
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Mt  opiBions  are  by  no  means  to  be  absolutely  relied 
upon. 

Dog-doctoring  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  branch  of  science 
80  intricate  as  to  call  for  intense  study  strengthened  by 
constant  obseryation.  No  one  not  attached  to  the  animal 
should  attempt  to  master  it,  for  success  in  such  a  case 
would  be  hopeless.  The  annoyances  are  so  great  that 
the  patience  is  continually  being  tried ;  and  the  fiusts  on 
which  reliance  can  be  placed  are  so  few,  that  he  who  is 
content  to  depend  upon  the  receiyed  assertions  will  never 
be  able  to  realise  his  expectation.  Nothing  is  more  erro- 
neous than  to  believe  that  there  is  any  close  analogy  be- 
tween man  and  the  dog  in  the  operation  of  medicinal 
substances.  Aloes,  rhubarb,  &c.,  are  not  purgatives  to 
the  dog ;  but  castor  oil,  which  to  the  human  being  is  a 
gentle  laxative,  to  the  dog  is  an  active  purge;  while 
Epsom  salts  are  a  violent  hydragogue  to  the  canine  pa- 
tient, producing  copious  and  watery  stools.  Common 
salt  is  in  large  doses  a  poison,  and  in  apparent  small 
quantities  is  so  strong  an  emetic  as  to  be  dangerous. 
'Salivation  speedily  ensues  upon  the  use  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  mercury,  which  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  general  practitioner.  Secale 
comutum  has  little  specific  action  beyond  that  of  induc- 
ing vomiting;  and  strychnia  cannot  be  with  security 
administered,  on  account  of  its  poisonous  operation  upon 
the  animal.  Other  instances,  casting  more  than  suspicion 
upon  the  inferences  which  every  writer  upon  Materia 
Mediea  draws  from  the  action  of  drugs  given  to  dogs, 
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could  easily  be  quoted,  but  thej  would  bere  be  somewhat 
out  of  place ;  and  probably  sufficient  baa  been  said  to 
cbeck  a  dangerous  reliance  upon  results  that  admit  of  no 
positive  deduction- 

It  is  painful  to  peruse  tbe  **  experimenu"  made  espe* 
ciallj  bj  the  French  authors.  We  read  that  so  much  of 
some  particular  agent  caused  death  to  a  dog  in  such  a 
period  ;  but  he  must  be  wise  indeed  who  learns  anything 
from  statements  of  this  kind.  The  word  dog  represents 
animals  of  various  sizes  and  very  diverse  constitutions  ; 
therefore  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  an  asserdon 
that  does  not  embrace  every  particular.  Unfortunatelyy 
however,  the  operators  think  it  no  disgrace  to  their  sci- 
entific attainments  to  put  forth  such  loose  and  idle  asser- 
tions ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  hold  it  derogatory  to  their 
intelligence  that  they  assume  to  reach  a  show  of  certainty 
by  experimentalising  upon  a  creature  about  which,  as 
their  reports  bear  witness,  they  literally  know  nothing. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  surgical  and  physiological 
experiments  made  upon  these  creatures.  No  results 
deduced  from  such  acts  can  be  of  the  slightest  impor-  * 
tance.  The  anatomy  of  the  dog  is  not  by  them  generally 
understood.  There  is  no  book  upon  thb  subject  that  is 
deserving  of  commendation ;  and,  to  instance  the  igpio- 
ranee  which  prevails  even  in  places  where  a  superficial 
knowledge  ought  to  exist,  I  will  mention  but  one  circum- 
stance. 

At  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College  there  is  a  professor 
of  Particular  Anatomy,  whose  duty  it  is  specially  to  in- 
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struct  the  pupils  concerning  the  dog.  The  lectures*  how- 
ever, embrace  but  little,  and  that  little  is  principallj 
devoted  to  wandering  remarks  upon  the  osseous  structure. 
Of  the  value  of  such  teaching  some  opinion  may  be 
formed  when  the  skeleton  at  the  College  actually  exhibits 
the  bones  placed  in  wrong  or  unnatural  situations.  After 
the  proof  thereby  afforded,  with  what  reliance  can  any 
Bane  mind  accept  the  awful  declarations  of  those  anato- 
mists who,  upon  the  Hving  bodies  of  these  creatureS)  have, 
according  to  their  own  accounts,  exhibited  a  nicety  and 
certainty  of  skill  which  the  profoundest  acquaintance 
with  the  various  structures  and  parts  would  still  leave 
incomprehensible  1  Such  reports  evidence  only  the  pre- 
sumptuous folly  of  individuals — ^the  publication  of  such 
records  testifies  no  more  than  the  ignorance  of  the  age. 

To  give  medicine  to  the  Dog  often  creates  more  bustle 
than  the  magnitude  of  the  creature  appears  to  justify. 
Moreover,  if  the  parties  concerned  in  the  undertaking 
are  not  quite  up  to  their  business,  the  animal,  which, 
between  its  gasping,  howling,  and  strolling,  wiU  find 
time  to  bite,  increases  the  activity  by  provoking  human 
exclamations.  I  have  known  this  species  of  confusion 
to  have  been  continued  for  half  an  hour ;  during  which 
work  was  stopped  in  a  forge,  and  three  brawny  smiths 
joined  a  veterinary  surgeon's  efforts  to  give  a  pill  to  a 
little  spaniel  that  could  not  have  weighed  above  eight 
pounds.  The  dog  was  beaten  and  hands  were  bitten,  but 
after  all  no  pill  was  swallowed.  The  result  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  manner  of  proceeding.    No 
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man  should  contend  with  an  animal,  and  especiallj 
a  dog,  whose  excitement  soon  renders  it  incapable  of  obe- 
dience. 

With  brutes  of  eyery  kind,  if  the  maaterj  cannot,  by 
a  bold  stratagem,  be  gained  at  once,  it  should  be  onlj 
established  through  the  confidence  of  the  animal,  which 
a  few  acts  of  kindness  will,  in  the  majoritj  of  cases, 
easily  win.  I  have  had  dogs  brought  to  me  which 
seemed  disposed  rather  to  part  with  life  than  permit 
their  jaws  to  be  handled.  The  poor  beasts  had  been 
harshly  used  by  the  persons  who  had  preyiously  under- 
taken to  treat  them.  These  creatures  have  remained 
with  me,  and  in  a  little  time  have  grown  so  submissive 
that  my  shop-boy  could  with  ease  give  any  kind  of 
physic  which  I  ordered  to  be  prepared.  Finnness  and 
kindness  were  the  only  stratagems  I  employed.  I  took 
care  never  to  give  the  dog  a  chance  of  mastery,  but 
while  ensuring  my  victory,  I  was  careful  that  the  con- 
quest caused  no  sense  of  pain.  A  few  pats,  with  a  kind 
word;  and  an  occasional  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  bit  of 
meat,  induced  the  creature  more  willingly  to  submit  when 
the  next  dose  came  round. 

A  small  dog  should  be  taken  into  the  lap,  the  person 
who  is  to  give  the  physic  being  seated.  If  the  animal 
has  learned  to  fight  with  its  claws,  an  assistant  must 
kneel  at  the  side  of  the  chair  and  tightly  hold  them 
when  ^e  dog  has  been  cast  upon  its  back.  The  left 
hand  is  then  made  to  grasp  the  skull,  the  thumb  and  fore 
finger  being  pressed  against  the  cheeks  so  as  to  force 
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them  between  the  posterior  molar  teeth.    A  firm  hold  of 
the  head  will  thus  be  gained,  and  the  jaws  are  prevented 
from  being  closed  by  the  pain  which  every  effort  to  shut 
the  month  prodaces.     No  time  should  be  lost,  bat  the 
pill  onght  to  be  dropped  as  far  as  posnble  into  the  month, 
and  with  the  finger  of  the  right  hand  it  ought  to  be 
pushed  the  entire  length  down  the  throat.     This  will  not 
inconvenience  the   dog.     The 
epiglottis  is  of  snch  a  «zb  that 
the  finger  does  not  excite  a  de- 
tin  to  vomit ;  and  the  pharynx 
and  (BBOphagns  are  so  lax  that 
the  passage  presents  no  obstmc- 
tion. 

When   the    finger    is    with- 
drawn, the  jaws  oaght  to  be 
clapped  together,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  creature  diverted.     The  tongne  being  pro- 
truded to  lick  the  nose  and  lips  will  certify  that  the  sub- 
stance has  been  swallowed,  and  after  a  caress  or  two  the 
dog  may  be  released.    Large  bmtes,  however,  are  not 
thus  ea«ly  mastered.     Creatures  of  this  description  most 
be  cheated,  and  they  fortunately  are  not  so  natorally 
suspicions  as  those  of  the  smaller  kind.     For  months  I 
have  thus  deceived  a  huge,  ferocious,  hnt  noble  guardian 
of  a  yard,  who  appeared  incapable  of  conceiving  that 
deception  was  being  practised.     The  dog  bolts  its  food, 
and,    unless    the  piece  be  of  nnnsnal  sise,  it  ia  rarely 
masticated.    The  more  tempting  the  morsel,  the  moce 


eagerly  is  it  gorged ;  and  a  bit  of  joicy  or  &t  meat,  cat 
BO  aa  to  contun  and  cover  the  pill,  enanrea  its  being 
Bwnllowed.  Medicine,  however,  vhich  in  this  manner  is 
to  be  administered,  ought  to  be  peiftctly  devoid  of  smell, 
or  for  a  certunty  the  trick  will  be  discovered.  Indeed, 
there  are  but  few  drugs  possessed  of  odour  which  can  be 
long  used  in  dog  practice,  and  even  those  that  are  en- 
dowed with  much  taste  cannot  be  coutbuouslj  employed. 
When  the  dog  is  very  ill,  the  intelligent  beast  hecomea 
conscious  of  its  danger,  and  almost  any  kind  or  any  form 
of  medicine  will  be  accepted.  There  is  no  difficulty 
generally  then ;  but  in  chronic  diseases,  that  only  vex 
the  temper  and  scarcely  lower  the  spirit,  the  ingenuity 
will  mostly  need  to  be  exerted.  Some  medicines,  how- 
ever, can  be  dissolved  in  tbe  water ;  others  may  be 
smeared  upon  the  food ;  and  fortunately  the  majority  of 
those  drugs  appropriate  to  slow  and  inveterate  disorders 
admit  of  being  thus  exhibited.  Fluids  are  perhaps 
more  readily  than  solids  g^ven  to  dogs,  by  the  generality 
of  inexperienced  persons.      To  administer  liquids,  the 
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jaws  sbonld  not  be  fbrced  open  and  the  bottle  emptied 
into  the  moath,  as  when  tbis  method  is  pursued  the 


greater  portion  will  be  lost.  The  animal's  head  being 
gentlj  raised,  tbe  comer  of  the  mouth  should  be  drawn 
aside,  bo  as  to  pnll  the  cheek  irom  the  teeth.  A  kind  of 
fbnnel  will  tbns  he  formed,  and  into  this  a  quantity  of 
the  medicine  equal  to  its  capadty  should  be  poured. 
After  a  little  while  the  fluid  will,  by  its  own  gravity, 
trickle  into  the  pharynx,  and  oblige  the  dog,  however 
unwilling  it  may  be,  to  swallow.  A  second  portion 
should  then  be  given  in  tbe  like  way,  and  thus,  little  hy 
little,  till  the  full  dose  is  consumed.  Often  dogs  treated 
in  this  fashion  swallow  a  draught  very  expeditiously ; 
but  others  will  remain  a  considerable  time  before  they 
deglutate.  Some,  spite  of  every  precaution,  will  manage 
to  reject  the  greater  part,  and  others  will  not  waste  a 
drop.  The  dexterity  of  the  practitioner  makes  some  dif- 
ference ;  but  no  skill  can  ensure  the  drink  being  taken. 
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Patience,  however,  is  here  of  most  avail ;  but  when  the 
month  is  fnll  of  fluid,  hj  gently  separating  the  jaws  the 
animal  may  be  caused  to  deglutate. 

Two  pieces  of  tape,  one  passed  behind  the  canine 
teeth  or  tusks  of  the  upper,  and  the  other  in  like  manner 
upon  the  lower  jaw,  have  been  recommended.  The  tapes 
are  given  to  an  assistant,  who,  pulling  at  them,  forces  the 
mouth  open,  and  holds  it  in  that  position.  In  certain 
cases  this  may  be  adopted  for  pills  ;  indeed  every  strata- 
gem will  be  needed  to  meet  the  multifarious  circnm- 
stances  that  will  arise.  For  ordinary  occurrences,  how- 
ever, the  practice  is  not  to  be  commended,  and  should 
never  be  embraced  when  drinks  have  to  be  given  :  the 
animal  cannot  swallow  while  the  jaws  are  held  asunder ; 
but  for  solids  this  plan  answers  better.  There  are  seve- 
ral objections,  however,  to  be  urged  agunst  its  constant 
use.  The  operation  is  violent,  and  the  restraint  it  neces- 
sitates not  alone  prevents  the  poor  animal  deglutating 
fluids,  but  also  terrifies  the  brute,  who,  on  the  next  occa- 
sion, naturally  is  the  more  resistful.  Difficulties,  there- 
fore, increase,  and  the  dog  generally  is  not  long  before  it 
learns  to  baffle  the  attempt  to  confine  it  Moreover, 
unless  the  assistant  be  very  well  up  to  his  business,  his 
steadiness  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  the  hand  often 
is  wounded  by  the  teeth  of  the  patient 

I  therefore  do  not,  as  a  general  custom,  resort  to  the 
tapes,  and  I  advise  others  only  to  employ  them  upon 
necessity.  There  are  some  creatures  so  artful  and  so 
resolute  that  any  attempt  to  give  them  physic  is  certain 
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to  be  frastrated.  These  are  mostly  small  dogs  that  have 
been  tatored  by  severity,  and  such  animals  are  not  sub- 
dued by  any  amount  of  suffering.  The  poor  beasts  feat 
the  doctor  more  than  the  disease  ;  and,  though  gentle  in 
their  dispositions,  are  resolute  in  their  resistance.  For 
such  cases  I  employ  the  stomach  pump,  and  by  its  aid 
introduce  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  for  in  general 
it  is  only  pui^tiyes  that  require  to  be  given  in  bulk. 
Other  drugs  may  be  either  disguised,  or  exhibited  by 
injection.  Enemata  are  of  great  service  to  this  animal, 
and  I  make  much  use  of  them.  In  their  exhibition,  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  introduce  the  pipe  without 
any  force ;  having  previously  greased  the  tube  to  ensure 
its  paasing  the  more  readily.  While  the  instrument  is  in 
the  rectum  the  dog  should  be  firmly  held,  else,  in  its 
stru^les,  the  intestine  may  be  injured.  The  fluid  should 
be  gently  thrown  up,  even  when  a  large  quantity  is  em- 
ployed* For  those  injections,  however,  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  retained,  from  an  ounce  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  will  be  sufficient.  Warm  water  ought  not  to  be 
used  as  an  injection,  since  it  washes  away  the  mucus, 
renders  the  intestinal  surface  harsh,  and  prevents  the 
passage  of  the  foBces.  Linseed  tea  or  any  mucUaginous 
fluid  answers  the  purpose  better,  and  a  solution  of  soap 
18  excellent  in  many  cases,  when  only  a  laxative  effect  ia 
desired.  The  form,  however,  as  will  in  the  course  of  this 
work  be  explained,  must  be  repeatedly  varied,  since  this 
agent  may  be  rendered  medicinal  or  nutritive. 
Purgatives  are  most  valuable,  but  are  not  free  from 
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danger.  The  digestive  canal  of  the  dog  is  pecoUarlj 
irritahle,  and  no  less  sensitive  to  the  action  of  medicine. 
There  are  few  diseases  ih  which  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines are  not  involved,  and  very  manj  in  which  purga- 
tives are  directly  contra-indicated.  No  one  should  get 
into  the  habit  of  thrusting  physic  of  this  nature  down  the 
throato  of  bis  animals ;  and  sportsmen  may  rest  assoted 
that,  to  the  dog  at  all  events,  preparatory  doses  are  not 
necessary  to  condition.  Those,  however,  who  persist  in 
using  such  stuffs  will  do  well  not  to  employ  the  com- 
pounds in  general  use.  The  mixture  of  poppies,  buck- 
thorn, and  castor  oil  is  a  filthy  mess ;  and  I  do  not 
understand  the  principles  upon  which  the  abomination  is 
based.  A  better  and  more  cleanly  mixture  is  thus  made : — 

01 :  Ricini 4  partu 

01 :  Oliv©    .....    2    « 

01 :  Amd     .    .    .    .    *    Q.  s.       Mix. 

A  little  pounded  sugar  added  to  this  will  often  render  it 
palatable,  which,  being  of  a  fluid  consistency,  is  without 
difficulty  exhibited.  The  compound,  however,  flows  the 
more  readily  if  it  be  slightly  warmed,  and  in  winter  it 
even  requires  to  be  thus  prepared.  Sulphate  of  magne- 
sia I  rarely  employ ;  and,  as  a  general  purgative,  it  is 
not  suited  to  the  dog,  though  in  exceptional  cases  it  will 
be  seen  I  recommend  it.  Should  pills  be  preferred,  the 
following  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose  :— 

Ext :  Col:    ....    Half  a  scruple. 
PuIy:  Oolch:   .    .    .    Six  grains. 
PilzHydrarg:.    .    •    'FiTegniaa, 
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This  is  for  one  pill,  which  is  a  dose  for  a  small  dog  of 
seTen  or  eight  pounds  weight.  Three  times  the  qnantitj 
wonld  be  required  for  a  Newfoundland.  It  is  not  ver^ 
powerftil  in  its  action ;  its  effect  upon  the  system  being 
quite  as  much  alterative  as  laxative.  The  animal  under 
its  operation  is  evidently  nauseated,  and  refuses  food  for 
about  twelve  hours ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
relief  is  afforded  by  a  not  very  copious,  but  bilious  evacua- 
tion. It  is,  however,  important  that,  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  purgative,  the  dog  should  he  permitted  to 
remain  perfectly  quiet;  since,  if  put  to  exercise,  or 
much  excited,  the  medicine  will  in  all  probability  be 
ejected. 

Emetics  are  shamefully  abused,  being  so  universally 
employed  by  the  owners  of  dogs,  and  so  strenuously 
recommended  by  writers  upon  their  treatment,  that  one 
might  think  these  agents  were  held  to  possess  some 
charmed  power  over  the  health  of  the  animal.  Lecturers 
are  marvellously  fluent  upon  the  subject  of  the  dog's 
vomiting,  which  they  dwell  upon  with  such  delight  that 
their  auditors  must  suppose  the  act  of  revulsion  in  the 
canine  species  is  a  pleasurable  performance.  Let  any 
one,  however,  possessed  of  sense  and  reason,  observe  the 
creature  in  the  act  of  being  sick.  The  attitude  is  not 
characterised  by  ease ;  but  the  body  is  drawn  up  pre- 
paratory for  some  unusual  effort.  The  countenance  does 
not  bespeak  tranquillity  ;  but  the  face  is  expressive  of 
inward  oppression.  The  animal's  frame  is  shaken  by 
convulsive  spasms,  each  throe  being  announced  by  a  deep 
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pMtaral  sonnd,  and  only  after  this  has  repeatedly  been 
heard  is  the  stomach  able  to  cast  off  its  contents. 

The  description  denotes  nothing  calculated  to  niggest 
that  the  organ  whose  derangement  is  so  marked  should 
be  nidely  tampered  with.  It  is  tme  the  dog  can  readily 
be  made  to  vomit.  'So  creature  is  more  easily  moved  in 
that  way  ;  but  in  such  a  drcnmstance  reason  should  pei> 
eare  no  license  to  thrust  emetics  down  the  animal's 


throat.  The  oigan  which  is  so  readily  exdted,  by  the 
Dsct  asserts  its  sensibility,  and  on  that  very  account  ought 
to  be  the  more  respected.  I  have  found  oftener  difficulty 
to  check  this  tendency  than  reason  to  provoke  it  Re- 
peatedly are  tonics  rejected,  and  only  by  the  redaction 
of  the  dose  can  the  dog's  stomach  be  made  to  retua  the 
medidne.  The  emetics  in  common  use  are,  moreover,  &r 
too  violent.  Andmonial  vine,  from  half  a  teaspoonftil  to 
a  dessertspoonful,  is  much  preferable  to  tartar  emetic  and 
calomel. 

On  no  account  should  such  doses  as  Blaine  prescribes 
ever  be  extubited.  Youatt  in  his  recommendation  is 
much  better,  but  even  the  amount  he  orders  is  too  greab 
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A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  in  solution  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  middling  sized  dog ;  and  four  grains  of  ipeca- 
enanha  is  equally  effective.  If  in  two  hours  (which  rarelj 
happens)  no  effect  is  produced,  it  is  hotter  to  repeat  the 
doBOy  and  continue  even  to  do  so,  than  to  commence  with 
a  larger  quantity  in  the  first  instance.  These  animals  in 
their  constitutions  are  so  various,  and  the  practitioner  has 
so  little  to  guide  his  judgment,  that  the  utmost  caution 
will  not  in  every  instance  protect  him  from  self-reproach ; 
and  in  no  case  is  he  warranted  in  closing  his  mind  against 
the  suggestions  of  prudence.  It  is  true  the  primary  effects 
of  an  emetic  are  generally  gratifying,  but  the  after  conse- 
quences, if  carefully  traced,  will  not  be  found  to  be  equally 
satisfactory.  Often  the  purge  and  the  vomit,  with  which 
every  dabbler  commences  his  treatment  of  a  ''  dog-case,'* 
appear  to  give  relief;  but,  commonly,  when  the  immedi- 
ate excitation  which  their  first  operation  naturally  calls 
forth  passes  away,  debility  ensues,  and  the  termination  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  beginning.  I  once  was  very 
partial  to  emetics.  I  now  rarely  make  use  of  them,  and 
have  no  reason  to  lament  my  change  of  practice. 

No  notice  will  be  bestowed  upon  those  mysterious  com- 
pounds known  as  alteratives,  sedatives,  &c.,  which  are 
giv^i  merely  because  habit  has  sanctioned  their  admimstrar 
tion.  Names  are  in  medicine  dangerous  things,  and  give  a 
currency  to  error  which,  to  man  and  beast  alike,  has 
proved  fataL  Neither  will  any  attempt  be  made  to 
classify  diseases;  which  custom,  though  it  has  some 
advantages,  is  likely  to  mislead,  by  setting  up  a  system 
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where  no  positive  connexion  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
disorders  of  the  dog  in  this  work  will  be  treated  of  after 
no  formal  plan ;  bnt  the  index  must  supply  that  want  of 
arrangement,  the  absence  of  pretence  to  which  probablj 
will  giye  offence  to  regular  students. 


DIBTJEMPER. 

Op  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  dog  is  subject,  this 
one  is  the  most  dreaded.  Writers  have  agreed  it  is  the 
scourge  of  the  canine  race.  Blaine  and  Youatt  speak  of 
it  as  capricious  and  untractable ;  the  French  regard  it  as 
incurable.  The  owners  of  dogs,  despairing  of  benefit 
from  regular  means,  have  for  a  long  time  been  content 
to  trust  in  charms  and  specifics.  Folly  and  cruelty  have 
been  embraced  to  accomplish  that  which  kindness  and 
science  appear  unequal  to  perform ;  and  one  general 
feeling  seems  to  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
temper— ^most  persons  being  agreed  that  the  disorder  is 
not  to  be  subdued  by  medicine,  and  that  its  fatality  is 
independent  of  the  best  efforts  of  man  to  check  it. 

My  experience  does  not  corroborate  these  various  but 
harmonious  accotmts  and  opinions.  In  my  conviction, 
the  disorder  is  feared  only  because  it  is  not  understood, 
and  is  rendered  worse  by  the  injudicious  attempts  to 
relieve  it.  I  find  it  tractable,  easily  mastered,  and  when 
submitted  to  me  before  the  system  is  exhausted,  I  am 
very  seldom  disappointed  by  the  result  of  my  treatment. 
It  has  for  some  time  been  my  custom  to  tell  those  who 
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bring  me  an  animal  affected  with,  this  complaint,  that  if 
mj  directions  are  strictly  followed,  the  creature  "tkaU 


not  die."  When  saying  this,  I  pretend  not  to  have  lift 
or  death  at  my  command,  and  the  mildest  affections  will 
sometimes  terminate  fatally ;  but  I  merely  mean  to  imply, 
that  when  proper  meaanres  are  adopted,  distemper  is  less 
Hkely  to  destroy  than  the  majority  of  those  diseases  to 
which  the  dog  is  liable. 

Distemper  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  an  inflamma- 
tory disorder,  which  was  to  ba  conquered  only  by 
ontiphlo^tic  remedies.  Bleeding,  purging,  vomiting, 
sedatives,  blisters,  and  setons  were  employed ;  and  the 
more  acute  the  attack,  the  more  violent  were  the  means 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  its  conqaeat.  Under  such 
treatment  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  evil  character  which 
the  malady  has  obtained ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  eflForts 
made  were  great,  so  would  bo  the  probability  of  the 
disease  proving  dcBtructive.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
more  Aogi  have  been  killed  for  the  distemper  than  wonld 
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have  died  from  it  if  nature  had  been  Buffered  to  take  her 
coarse ;  and  yet  there  is  no  disease  that  more  requires 
help,  or  rewards  the  practitioner  more  largely  for  the 
assistance  he  affords. 

The  reader  is  entre&ted  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  he 
may  have  read,  or  heard,  or  thought  of  this  affection. 
Let  the  many  tales  about  never-failing  receipts,  and  the 
only  proper  modes  of  treatment,  be  for  a  time  at  all 
events  forgotten,  that  the  author,  who  undertakes  to  op- 
pose prejudice  and  to  contradict  authority,  may  at  least 
have  a  patient  hearing.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  many  cases  which  have  been  called  distemper  have, 
to  all  appearance,  been  saved  by  each  of  the  reputed 
methods  of  cure.  A  pillet  of  tobacco,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  an  emetic,  rubbing  the  nose  with 
syrup  of  buckthorn,  &c.,  &c.,  or  anything  tha|;  is  famed 
for  the  purpose,  may  have  often  seemed  to  check  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  no  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  depend 
on  these  charms  can  deny  he  has  frequently  witnessed 
their  failure.  That  they  should  sometimes  have  seemed 
to  do  good  is  easily  explained.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  very  few  persons  who  know  how  to  recognise  the 
early  symptoms  of  the  malady ;  but  it  is  usual  for  every 
young  dog  that  is  a  little  poorly  to  be  pronounced  sick 
with  the  distemper. 

The  unfounded  belief  that  all  of  these  animals  must 
have  the  disease  makes  every  one  anticipate  its  advent, 
and  tempts  them  to  call  every  ailment  by  the  name  sug- 
gested by  their  expectations.    Two-thirdS|  at  least,  of 
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the  cases  wbich  are  so  quickly  cured  by  nostrums  and 
specifics  would  on  inquiry  prove  to  have  been  mistaken ; 
and  as,  in  the  instances  where  a  single  dose  is  depended 
upon,  nature  is  pretty  much  left  to  herself,  the  chances 
are  that  a  fair  share  of  the  rest  would  get  well  of  them- 
selves. The  recovery,  however,  could  in  no  way  be 
expedited  by  that  which  is  credited  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  since  the  little  done  is  mostly  calculated  to  aggra- 
vate and  not  to  alleviate  the  symptoms,  while  there  is  no 
possibility  it  should  eradicate  the  disorder. 

In  its  character,  distemper  approaches  very  near  to 
**  continued  fever  "  in  the  human  subject ;  the  chief  dif- 
ference being  consequent  upon  the  more  delicate  consti- 
tution and  more  irritable  temperament  of  the  dog,  which 
prevents  the  two  diseases  from  appearing  exactly  the 
same.  It  consists  in  a  general  fever,  which  produces  a 
morbid  excitement  of  all  the  mucous  membranes.  The 
digestive  track  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease,  but  of 
course  its  presence  is  most  easily  recognised  at  those 
parts  which  are  most  exposed  to  view.  Thus  the  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  being  a  comparatively  large  surface, 
and  by  its  delicacy  well  calculated  to  denote  every 
variation  of  the  system,  is  usually  the  first  observed,  and 
often  the  only  place  inspected.  If  this  be  cloudy  or 
watery,  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  at  once  concluded ; 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  also,  though  less  palpable,  is 
under  observation ;  -and  if  its  secretion  be  copious  and 
opaque,  the  fact  is  generally  imagined  to  be  established. 
The  alterations,  however,  exhibited  by  these  membranes 
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are  no  more  than  Bjmpatlietic  derangementa,  the^ 
being  continuous  with  the  more  important  organs ;  and 
when  proofs  are  found  in  the  eyes  or  nose,  the  disorder 
is  generally  confirmed,  or  has  taken  hold  of  the  system. 
Some  have  supposed  the  disease  originated  in  the  nose, 
and  thence  extended  to  other  parts;  now  I  shall  not 
stop  here  to  consider  so  groundless  an  hypothesis.  It 
essentially  is  fever  affecting  the  entire  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  hut  especially  those  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  causes  cannot  be  well  ascertained.  Gonta^on 
has  been  by  the  majority  of  writers  supposed  to  be  its 
principal  source,  but  I  cannot  say  my  experience  has 
corroborated  that  opinion.  My  own  little  cur  never  had 
the  distemper,  and  yet  she  lived  where  the  disease  was 
scarcely  ever  absent.  Animals  virulently  affected  were 
daily  brought  to  me,  and  not  a  few  were  left  in  my 
charge.  From  these  she  was  not  kept  separate;  they 
were  her  acquaintances  and  companions;  she  played 
with  them,  and  often  by  choice  shared  their  beds ;  and 
nevertheless  she  died  without  exhibiting  the  disease.  I 
do  not  generally  put  those  dogs  by  themselves  which  are 
affected  with  distemper ;  yet  I  cannot  bring  to  mind  the 
instance  of  an  animal  while  under  my  care  having  caught 
the  disorder.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  justice  in  the 
general  opinion.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  the  prevail- 
ing notion  was  a  prejudice,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  much  more  insisted  upon  than  it  deserves 
to  be. 

With  regard  to  other  causes,  I  know  of  none.    I  have 
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not  been  able  to  observe  that  any  ciicamstanee  can  in- 
duce the  disease,  though  at  particular  ages  the  animals 
are  predisposed  to  its  exhibition. 

During  the  latter  period  of  dentition — that  is,  when 
the  second  set  of  incisors  are  well  up,  and  the  permanent 
tusks  are  about  half-grown,  the  temporary  ones  being 
fitiH  retained — ^is  the  time  when  pups  are  most  disposed 
to  display  this  disorder.  I  cannot  state  the  preebe  age, 
because  mouths  are  not  reg^ar  in  their  appearances  even 
as  to  mouths ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  teeth  will  sufficiently 
mark  the  period  when  an  individual  may  be  expected  to 
be  attacked.  The  season  certainly,  in  no  little  degree, 
influences  the  disease.  In  winter  it  is  not  usually  seen ; 
in  the  spring  it  is  more  common  ;  in  summer  is  rare,  but 
less  so  than  in  winter.  During  the  autumn,  however, 
especially  if  much  rain  should  fall,  it  is  very  frequent* 
and  always  more  prevalent  than  at  any  other  periods. 
Spring  and  autumn,  therefore,  are  the  times  when  it  is  to 
be  looked  for,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  to  be  anticipated. 

When  treating  of  a  subject  like  the  present,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  disposition  to  string  together  a  number 
of  words  which  do  duty  for  information.  Gold,  wet,  bad 
food,  foul  air,  excessive  exertion,  fear,  &c.,  are  grouped 
together,  and  put  forth  for  almost  every  **  ill  that  flesh 
is  heir  to  ;**  but  I  have  to  learn  that  these  accepted  terms 
have  any  connexion  with  the  development  of  this  disorder. 
Dogs  that  are  starved,  neglected,  and  cruelly  tortured — 
animab  that  are  judiciously  fed,  properly  housed,  and 
sensibly  treated-His  well  as  favorites  that  are  cnunmedt 
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nursedy  and  hamored — all  equally  are  its  victims ;  and 
those  which  are  most  cared  for  fall  most  frequently,  while 
those  which  are  least  prized  more  generally  survive.  If, 
therefore,  privation  or  exposure  be  of  any  importance, 
the  facts  seem  to  infer  their  tendencies  are  either  to  check 
or  mitigate  the  attack. 

Exercise  and  food,  however,  do  influence  the  complaint. 
The  dog  that  is  free  suffers  much  less  severely  than  the 
one  that  is  confined.  The  animal  that  never  tastes  flesh 
has  a  much  lighter  attack  than  the  one  which  subsists 
entirely  upon  meat.  This  last  fact  I  have  often  proved. 
When  the  distemper  has  made  its  appearance,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  changing  the  diet  has  passed  away.  We  have, 
then,  only  a  choice  of  dangers.  To  remove  the  flesh  to 
which  the  animal  is  accustomed  is  to  cause  it  to  pine  and 
to  weaken  the  strength,  at  a  time  when  vigor  is  of  every 
importance ;  whereas  to  continue  the  meat  is  mostly 
certain  death ;  in  this  position  I  generally  take  away 
the  flesh,  for  by  so  doing  I  give  the  patient  a  chance  of 
recovery ;  and  however  desperate  that  chance  may  be, 
nevertheless  it  b  to  be  much  preferred  to  no  chance  at 
aU. 

The  symptoms  in  the  very  early  stage  are  not  well 
marked  or  by  any  means  distinguished  for  their  regularity. 
They  may  assume  almost  any  form  ;  dulness  and  loss  of 
appetite,  purging,  or  vomiting,  are  very  frequently  the 
first  indications.  The  more  than  usual  moisture  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  short  cough,  are  often  the  earliest  signs  that 
attract  attention.    In  the  bitch  a  desire  for  copulation* 
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with  a  disinclination  to  accept  the  dog,  is  to  be  regarded 
with  snspicion  ;  as  is  also  a  display  of  peevishness  and  a 
wish  to  be  undisturbed  in  full-grown  animals.  These 
things  denote  no  more  than  the  derangement  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  if,  conjoined  with  them,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lower  eyelid  should  appear  to  be  more  red  than  usual, 
and  the  pulse  should  be  increased  in  number  without 
being  materially  altered  in  character — ranging  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  puppies , 
and  in  dogs  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five — ^the  probability  of  distemper  making  its 
appearance  is  the  greater,  though  even  then  by  no  means 
certain. 

The  period  of  the  year,  however,  will  also  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  and  inquiry  should  always  be 
made  whether  any  animals  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood are  known  to  have  exhibited  the  disorder  ;  because 
the  disease  is  then  proved  to  be  in  the  locality.  At  this 
stage  the  practitioner  is  always  more  or  less  in  the  dark  ; 
and  therefore  he  contents  himself  with  such  measures  as 
he  concludes  are  adapted  to  the  symptoms,  and  waits  for 
further  instructions  which  nature  will  speedily  develope. 

When  the  disease  is  established,  the  animal  is  sensitive 
to  cold.  It  seeks  warmth,  and  is  constantly  shivering ; 
when  taken  hold  of,  it  is  felt  to  tremble  violently,  so 
much  so  that  the  pulse  cannot  be  accurately  counted. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated.  A  thick  purulent 
discharge  flows  from  the  eyes ;  and  the  white  around  the 
eye,  if  the  upper  lid  be  retracted,  wOl  be  seen  covered 
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with  nameroaB  small  and  bright  red  veBsels,  giving  to  the 
part  the  appearance  of  acute  inflammation.    The  vesseb 
now  spoken  of  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  veinB 
which  are  natural  to  this  organ.    These  last  are  large, 
and  of  a  purple  hue,  while  their  course  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.    The  smaU  Tesselsy 
indicatiye  of  distemper,  are  fine,  bright  in  color,  and  their 
course  is  towards  the  centre,  or  in  a  line  direcdj  the 
opposite  to  that  indicated  by  the  veins.    They  are  never 
present  during  health,  though  they  are  often  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  other  diseases  besides  that  which  is  here  treated 
of.    A  glairy  mucus,  or  yellow  fluid,  moistens  the  nostrils, 
and  if  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  head,  the  breathing  will 
be  discovered  to  be  accompanied  with  an  unusual  sound. 
The  cough  is  often  severe  and  frequent ;  it  is  sometimes 
spasmodic — the  fits  being  almost  convulave,  and  termi- 
nating with  the  ejection  of  a  small  quantity  of  yellow 
frothy  liquid,  which  la  thrown  off  by  the  stomach.    The 
digestion  is  always  impaired,  and  sickness  is  not  unusual ; 
the  matter  vomited  having  an  offensive  smell,  and  never 
being  again  consumed  by  the  animal,  as  is  generally  the 
case  when  the  creature  is  in  health.    The  nose  is  dry 
and  harsh ;  the  coat  staring  and  devoid  of  gloss :  the 
skin  hotter  than  is  customary,  and  the  paws  warm.    The 
pulse  is  perhaps  quicker  by  twenty  beats  than  during  the 
prior  stage,  but  less  full— the  artery  feeling  sharp,  short, 
and  thin  under  the  finger. 

When  the  symptoms  described  are  apparent,  the  dis- 
temper is  easily  recognised,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  con- 
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tixiue  stationaiy  for  any  long  period.  In  the  coarse  of  a 
'week  it  generally  changes  its  character,  and  sometimes 
appears  to  subside  altogether ;  the  cases  in  which  the 
disease  steadily  progresses,  becoming  day  by  day  more 
severe*  being  comparatively  rare. 

When  no  abatement  is  witnessed,  the  case  is  not  to  be 
despaired  of,  but  it  requires  to  be  anxiously  watched; 
for  often  it  will  take  a  sudden  turn,  sometimes  favor- 
able, but  more  frequently  demanding  immediate  assist- 
ance to  prevent  a  fatal  termination.  The  symptoms 
become  aggravated.  The  eyes  are  clogged  by  a  thick 
matter  which  glues  the  lids  together,  especially  in  the 
morning.  The  nostrils  are  plugged  up  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  tenacious  discharge,  which  becomes  encrusted 
over  the  lips  and  nose,  and  impedes  the  breathing.  The 
body  rapidly  wastes,  though  the  appetite  may  return, 
and  even  be  voracious.  The  shivering  is  constant.  The 
dog  seeks  repose  and  is  disinclined  to  move  ;  though  at 
times  it  may  be  playful,  and  in  some  instances  will  never 
exhibit  any  diminution  of  spirit.  The  cough  may  con- 
tinue ;  but  it  more  often  ceases,  or  is  only  heard  at  irre- 
gular and  distant  intervals.  The  animal  makes  repeated 
and  desperate  efforts  to  expel  the  accumulated  matter 
from  the  noae.  aad  uses  its  paws  evidently  with  an  inten- 
tiou  to  remove  the  annoyance.  Day  by  day,  if  not 
attended  to,  these  signs  grow  more  aggravated  ;  the 
breath  becomes  very  offensive ; .  ulcers  appear  on  the 
lips;  the  eyes  become  white  ;  the  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  changes  its  color,    and  is  mingled  with  blood 

6* 
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and  scabs,  having  an  offensiye  odor.  The  creature  at 
last  be^ns  to  "yap,"  or  ntter  short  sharp  cries.  It 
becomes  more  weak,  till  at  length  it  cannot  walk,  bat 
lies  npon  its  side  ;  the  noise  being  continued  for  hours, 
and  then  ceasing  only  to  be  again  commenced.  Consti^ 
pation  has  usually  been  present,  but  at  last  diarrhoea  sets 
in ;  the  fsces  have  that  peculiar  smell  which  in  the  dog 
is  characteristic  of  the  latest  stage  of  all ;  and  gradually 
death,  without  a  seeming  struggle,  closes  the  scene  of 
suffering. 

More  ftequently — ^indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases — 
the  distemper  is  hardly  well  developed  before  it  all  at 
once  seems  to  disappear.  This  peculiarity  in  the  disor- 
der has  no  doubt  given  strength  to  the  general  faith  in 
specifics  for  this  disease.  The  animal  suddenly  so  far 
recovers,  or  appears  to  recover,  after  having  been  seri* 
ously  affected,  that  the  inexperienced  naturally  conclude 
the  dog  is  either  quite  well,  or  evidently  so  far  cured 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  administered  is  not  to  be 
disputed.  For  two  or  three  weeks  this  deceptive  appear- 
ance may  continue,  and  in  some  cases  no  return  of  the 
symptoms  may  be  witnessed;  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  disorder  is  only  dormant,  and  again  starts 
up  as  if  it  had  been  strengthened  by  its  treacherous 
repose.  The  running  from  the  nose  comes  back  in  ex- 
cessive quantities,  and  either  the  bowels  are  singly  in- 
flamed, or  with  them  the  brain  is  involved,  and  fits  or 
diarrhoea,  or  both  united,  speedily  terminate  in  death,  to 
arrest  which  medicine  has  seldom  the  power.    The  loss 
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U  on  these  occasions  rarely  attributed  to  distemper, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  subdued;  but  death  is 
oommonlj  set  down  to  fits,  or  to  poison,  or  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  or  to  anything  else  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  proprietor  may  conceive.  Hence  we  get 
an  insight  into  the  value  of  a  large  number,  and  perhaps 
into  all,  of  the  reputed  nostrums ;  and  hence  it  is  the 
more  necessary  the  reader  should  be  made  aware  of 
those  indications  which  denote  the  virus  is  not  eradi- 
cated, but  only  latent  as  it  were,  lurking,  to  spring  with 
greater  certainty  upon  its  victim.  No  one  must  conclude 
the  distemper  is  mastered  if  the  dog  continues  to  lose 
flesh,  or  if  the  animal  does  not  rapidly  repair  the  waste 
consequent  upon  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder.  This 
tendency  to  stand  still  or  decline  should  be  carefully 
observed,  and  it  will  seldom  deceive.  When  it  is  re- 
marked, or  even  suspected,  let  the  owner  be  upon  his 
guard.  When  the  distemper  is  actually  overcome,  there 
is  a  marked  disposition  to  fatten  ;  indeed,  so  strong  is  it 
at  this  time  that,  should  it  not  be  evident,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  cause,  especially  if  a  short  and  slight 
attack  of  the  disorder  has  been  known  to  have  occurred 
a  little  time  before.  A  warning,  equally  clear  to  those 
who  will  look  for  and  can  read  it,  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  eyes.  These  may  be  bright,  and  even  peculiarly 
transparent ;  the  iace  have  a  more  animated  expression 
than  it  displayed  during  previous  health  ;  but  if  the  eye- 
lids are  retracted,  the  membranes  will  be  found  red,  and 
the  vessels  before  observed  upon  will  be  seen  running 
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over  the  white  of  the  eye.  When  these  things  are  pre* 
sent»  although  the  coat  may  be  beantifallj  smooth,  the 
discharge  dried  up,  the  shivering  gone,  the  appetite 
strong,  and  the  spirits  boisterous,  still  there  is  in  the 
system  the  seeds  of  a  disease  which  at  no  distant  period 
will  reappear  in  its  most  dangerous  form. 

Commonly,  after  the  second  stage,  there  is  an  abatement 
of  the  symptoms,  without  any  actual  cessation  in  the  dis- 
charges. The  dog  is  concluded  to  be  better,  and  thought 
to  be  doing  well,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  something 
to  excite  alarm  is  witnessed.  The  eyes  or  nerves,  or 
lungs  or  liver,  or  stomach  or  intestines  may  be  atta^ed ; 
or  a  pustular  eruption,  or  actual  mange,  or  a  disposition 
in  the  animal  to  eat  its  own  flesh,  or  choroea,  or  paralysb 
may  appear,  and  all  of  these  possible  varieties  require  to 
be  separately  dwelt  upon. 

The  eyes  lose  their  transparency,  the  surface  is  white 
and  opaque,  the  sight  is  impaired,  and  the  lids  are  nearij 
constantly  closed.  One  or  both  of  the  organs  of  vision 
may  be  thus  afFected ;  usually  the  two  are  simultaneously 
affected,  but  seldom  with  the  like  intensity.  After  a  few 
days,  and  sometimes  at  the  commencement,  a  small  cir* 
cular  depression  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  very  centre  of  the 
eyeball.  It  is  round,  and  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  but  rarely  becomes 
larger.  The  depression,  if  nothing  be  done  to  check  it, 
deepens  till  a  little  shallow  pit  is  exhibited.  At  other 
times  the  hole  grows  larger  and  deeper,  till  the  outer 
covering  of  the  eye  is  absorbed,  or,  in  common  phrase,  is 
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eaten  tlirougK  and  the  water  escapes :  this  gives  relief. 
If,  however,  the  animal  survives,  the  eye  is  often  perfectly 
restored,  though  very  frequently  a  white  speck  marks 
the  spot  which  was  ulcerated ;  or  the  dog  is  left  with 
weakened  eyes,  and  has  a  tendency  to  cataract,  which 
may  ultimately  render  it  hlind. 

The  affection  of  the  lungs  is  denoted  by  the  dog 
breathing  more  quickly,  and  often  making  a  small  plain- 
tive or  whistling  noise  during  respiration.  Though  cough 
is  quite  as  often  absent  as  present ;  but  if  present  it  is 
usually  severe;  the  pulse  is  increased,  but  small  and 
thready,  and  the  appetite  may  not  be  impaired.  The 
animal  is,  however,  disinclined  to  move ,  if  put  down  at 
liberty,  it  always  gets  into  some  place  where  it  hopes  to 
be  allowed  to  remun  undisturbed.  As  the  symptoms 
become  more  intense,  the  animal  constantly  sits  upon  its 
haunches ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it  carry  the  head  erect, 
although  authors  state  this  to  be  one  of  the  indications. 
There  is  a  desire  for  fresh  air,  and  the  dog  will  always 
leave  the  house,  or  get  to  the  window  cr  door,  if  he  have 
an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  These  signs  are  hardly  to 
be  mistaken,  bat  they  are  easily  confirmed.  If  the  ear 
be  applied  to  the  side  of  a  healthy  dog's  chest,  no  sound 
can  be  detected ;  but  when  the  lungs  are  diseased,  a  very 
plain  noise  is  readily  heard.  The  presence,  therefore,  of 
any  murmur,  or  of  anything  like  air  escaping  over  a  dry 
rough  surface,  is  indicative  of  disease,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  lungs  are  involved  is  confirmed. 

Dogs  of  late  years  have  not  commonly  died  of  pneu- 
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monia  during  tlie  distemper ;  but  autbon  speak  of  tbe 
pulmonary  form  of  tbe  disorder  as  baying  formerly  been 
a  common  cause  of  deatb.  I  know  it  only  as  a  nuld  varia- 
don  of  tbe  ordinary  symptoms.  It  bas  not  in  any  case 
under  my  observation  proved  fatal,  but  bas  readily  yielded 
to  gentle  measures,  aided  by  attention  to  simple  diet. 

Tbe  liver  is  generally  involved.  After  tbe  termina- 
tion of  a  fatal  case,  tbis  gland  is  found  eitber  soft  or  more 
brittle  tban  it  ongbt  to  be,  else  it  is  discovered  mucb 
enlarged.  I  never  saw  it  of  less  tban  its  natural  sixe. 
Generally  it  is  discolored,  mostly  of  a  pale  tint ;  wbicb 
sometimes  exists  all  over  tbe  organ,  tbougb  tbe  pendu- 
lous edges  of  tbe  lobes  are  very  generally  seen  of  tbe 
brigbt  red,  suggestive  of  inflammation.  Tbe  gaU-blad- 
der  is  always  distended  witb  a  tbin  dark-green  fluid  or 
impure  bile ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  tbe  same  secretion, 
but  of  greater  consistency,  is  distributed  over  tbe  lining 
membrane  of  tbe  anterior  intestines.  Tbe  liver  obvious- 
ly is  tbe  cause  of  tbe  yellow  distemper,  wbicb  is  no  more 
tban  jaundice  added  to  tbe  original  and  pre-existing  dis- 
ease. Yellow  distemper  is  by  writers  treated  of  as  a 
distinct  disorder,  but  I  bave  not  yet  met  witb  it  in  tbat 
form.  Wben  it  bas  come  under  my  notice,  it  bas  been 
no  more  tban  one  of  tbe  many  complications  wbicb  tbe 
symptoms  are  liable  to  assume.  The  dog  bas  been  ill 
before  bis  skin  became  discolored ;  but  tbe  eyes  not  ex- 
bibiting  tbat  ordinary  discbarge  wbicb  denotes  tbe  true 
character  of  tbe  affection  under  wbicb  be  labored,  tbe 
dbtemper  was  not  detected. 
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ETeryihing  coneeming  distemper  is  bj  the  generality 
of  the  pablic  misunderstood.  Most  people  imagine  a 
dog  can  have  the  distemper  bnt  once  in  its  life ;  whereas 
I  had  a  patient  that  underwent  three  distinct  attacks  in 
one  antumn,  that  of  1849.  The  miyoritj  of  persons  who 
profess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  dog  will  tell  you 
distemper  is  a  disorder  peculiar  to  the  y  onng ;  whereas  I 
know  of  no  age  that  is  exempt  from  its  attack.  I  have 
known  dogs,  high-bred  favorites,  to  be  left  with  men 
selected  because  of  their  supposed  familiarity  with  dog 
diseases ;  and  these  very  men  have  brought  to  me  the 
animals  in  the  fits  which  are  the  wind-up  of  distemper, 
yet  notwithstanding  have  been  ignorant  that  their 
charges  had  any  disease  whateyer.  All  the  stages  and 
symptoms  of  ordinary  distemper  may  appear  and  depart 
unnoticed ;  but  it  is  widely  different  with  yellow  distem- 
per, for  when  the  yellowness  appears,  it  is  so  marked 
that  no  description  of  a  peculiar  symptom  need  be  in- 
serted, since  it  cannot  be  overlooked  or  mistaken.  It  is 
attended  with  excessive  debility,  and,  unless  properly 
combated,  is  rapidly  fatal. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  always  involved ;  I 
have  never  known  a  case  in  which  either  escaped.  The 
affection  of  the  first  is  generally  shown  by  sickness 
during  the  earliest  stage;  when  also  the  derangement 
of  the  last  is  denoted  by  either  costiveness  or  relaxation, 
the  bowels  never  being  perfectly  regular;  towards  the 
latter  stages,  or  about  the  third  or  fourth  week,  the  appe- 
tite sometimes  becomes  enormous ;  the  craving  for  food 
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18  then  Qimatiiral,  and  is  so  intense  that  no  quantity  can 
appease  the  hunger.  The  animal  will  eat  anything  ;  diy 
hread  is  taken  with  avidity,  and  stones,  cinders,  straw, 
and  ererj  species  of  filth  are  eaten  with  apparent  relish. 
Sach,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  since  it  is  not 
nnosnal  for  the  appetite  entirely  to  £bu1.  In  either  in- 
stance the  dog  rapidly  wastes ;  the  flesh  seems  to  melt 
as  it  were  away,  and  the  change  produced  hy  a  few  days 
is  startling ;  from  having  been  fitt,  a  thinness  which  ex- 
poses every  bone  is  witnessed  in  a  shorter  time  than 
would  be  supposed  possible.  At  this  period  vomiting 
may  come  on ;  but  when  the  animal  is  morbidly  rave- 
nous, the  stomach  does  not  generally  reject  its  contents^ 
After  death  I  have  found  it  loaded  with  the  most  irritat- 
ing substances,  and  always  acutely  inflamed ;  but  no 
sickness  in  any  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  observed* 
Vomiting  is  most  generally  absent,  but  the  protruded  and 
reddened  appearance  of  the  anus  will  give  a  clue  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  alimentary  tube.  The  stomach  is 
inflamed,  not  throughout,  but  in  various  parts  which  are 
in  different  stages  of  disease.  The  pyloric  orifice  is 
always  more  affected  than  the  cardiac ;  the  duodenum, 
jejunum,  and  ileum,  are  inflamed ;  the  caecum  is  enlarged, 
inflamed,  and  generally  impacted.  The  rectum,  however, 
suffers  most  severely;  it  is  much  reddened  and  thick- 
ened, often  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  I  have  known 
blood  to  be  exuded  from  the  surface  of  this  bowel  in 
such  quantities  as  to  destroy  the  life  from  actual  hemor- 
rhage.   In  one  case,  however,  a  spaniel  vomited  more 
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than  half-a-pint  of  blood  prerions  to  its  death,  which 
took  place  two  hours  afterwards.  A  small  qtiantitj  of 
blood  is  ordinarily  passed  with  the  fieces  toward  the 
latter  stage ;  but  in  several  cases  a  large  amount  of  pure 
blood,  partly  coagulated  and  unmingled  with  any  faecal 
matter,  has  flowed  from  the  body  in  a  continued  stream, 
to  which  there  will  be  cessation  only  as  death  approach- 
es. The  possibility  of  this  occurring  wiU  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  extent  and  degree  in  which  the  bowels 
are  or  may  be  diseased ;  the  symptoms,  nevertheless,  are 
not  such  as  would  suggest  the  danger  which  may  be 
shortly  violently  exemplified.  Irregularity  of  the  intes- 
tines may  be  remarked ;  but  it  is  not  so  characterised  as 
to  force  itself  upon  the  attention.  The  belly  during  dis- 
temper mostly  appears  tucked  up  and  small ;  the  intes- 
tines, even  when  costiveness  exists,  are  seldom  loaded, 
but  all  except  the  rectum  may  feel  empty.  The  animal 
18  always  bound  when  the  bowek  are  acutely  attacked. 
The  first  indication  we  get  of  this  is  often  colic.  The 
cries  are  high  and  yet  full  at  first ;  but  they  only  occur 
at  periods,  between  which  the  dog  seems  easy  and  in- 
clined to  sleep ;  gradually  the  exclamations  become  more 
sharp  and  short,  a  quantity  of  dark-coloured  faeces  are 
voided,  and  relief  is  for  a  time  experienced ;  the  cries, 
however,  return  and  become  continuous ;  diarrhoea  sets 
in;  the  excretions  become  more  and  more  liquid,  by 
degrees  mixed  with  blood,  and  of  a  lighter  color.  When- 
ever they  are  discharged,  pain  is  expressed ;  but  as  the 
animal  nnks  the  cries  grow  less  firequent,  till  at  last  the 
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ezerementfl  pass   inyolimtarilj,   and  death   loon  takes 
place. 

The  cries,  however,  are  not  heard  in  every  instaoce 
even  of  this  kind,  and  the  abdomen  is  not  generally 
sensitive  to  pressore.  When  the  belly  is  handled,  the 
dog>  by  contracting  the  muscles  covering  the  parts,  may 
denote  some  small  degree  of  resistance ;  bnt  I  have  never 
known  it  to  straggle  daring  the  operation.  The  carving 
of  the  spine,  the  occasional  looks  towards  the  seat  of 
agony,  and  the  efforts  made  to  press  or  draw  the  belly 
npon  the  ground,  will  indicate  the  inflammatory  charac- 
ter and  the  locality  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  does  not 
materially  aid  the  judgment;  it  becomes  quicker  and 
more  sharp,  but  hardly  to  such  an  extent  that  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  on  its  indications.  The  discharges 
often  cease  when  the  disease,  in  an  acute  form,  becomes 
concentrated  upon  the  contents  of  the  abdomen ;  but  the 
nose  is  almost  always  hot  and  harsh,  though  in  a  few  cases  I 
have  known  the  part  remain  cold  and  moist  even  to  the 
last.  As  the  close  draws  near,  a  very  peculiar  smell,  not 
absolutely  powerful,  but  more  sickly  than  offensive,  is 
emitted.  This  odor  is  consequent  upon  the  faeces,  and 
when  it  is  detected  the  animal  seldom  or  never  sur- 
v?ves. 

The  brain,  both  Blaine  and  Yonatt  speak  of  as  subject 
to  inflammation  daring  the  latter  stage  of  distemper.  As 
diseases  are  peculiarly  liable  to  change,  and  the  appeax^ 
ances  assumed  at  different  times  are  by  no  means  uniform, 
I  may  not  say  those  estimable  writers  never  beheld  it  ia 
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sach  a  state ;  but  I  am  certain  I  have  never  Been  it  in  a 
similar  condition;  I  have  found  it  congested,  bnt  far 
oftener  have  I  discovered  it  perfectly  healthy.  One  of 
its  coverings  (the  dura  mater)  has  exhibited  a  fev  spots 
of  congestion,  bnt  these  have  been  small,  each  not  larger 
tiian  the  head  of  a  moderate  sized  pin,  and  in  number 
abont  ten  or  twelve ;  generally  they  are  situated  towards 
the  anterior  of  the  cranium  (on  either  side  or  falx),  and 
near  to  the  crista  gaUi. 

The  bones  forming  the  roof  of  the  skull  have,  however, 
been  highly  vascular — ^loaded  with  dark  blood — so  that 
if  dried  they  become  of  almost  a  black  hue ;  and  without 
disputing  the  accuracy  of  either  of  the  authorities  I  have 
mentioned,  these  appearances  to  my  mind  account  more 
satisfactorily  for  symptoms  wtiich  no  one  asserts  ever 
border  upon  phrenitis.  The  brain  seems  to  me  to  be 
only  sympathetically  affected,  not  absolutely  involved  in 
this  disease.  When  this  is  threatened,  there  is  generaUy 
some  notice  given  before  the  fits,  succeeded  by  stupor, 
are  displayed.  The  eye  will  sometimes  brighten,  and 
the  discharge  from  the  nose  will  cease.  Thb,  however, 
is  by  no  means  constant ;  as  it  is  not  rare  for  both  to 
continue,  or  even  to  become  more  copious ;  but  if  one 
only  should  remain,  the  nose  is  certain  to  be  the  part 
whence  the  deflexion  will  issue.  No  positive  dependence, 
therefore,  can  be  placed  upon  the  discharges  from  the 
eye  or  nose.  The  eye,  nevertheless,  is  certain  to  denote 
that  which  is  on  the  eve  of  happening.  The  pupil  may 
be  small ;  and  when  it  is  so,  its  decrease  of  iise  will  be 
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Biarkedt  and  it  will  haye  little  disposition  to  enlarge. 
This*  howeveri  is  rarelj  witnessed.  Generallj  the  pupil 
is  much  enlarged,  so  much  as  to  conceal  the  iris*  and 
alter  the  character  of  the  organ.  The  eye  is  xnoreoyer 
retracted*  and  the  dog  has  a  very  peculiar  expression  of 
mingled  pain  and  stupidity.  If  the  hand  be  placed  upon 
the  head>  it  will  be  sensibly  hot.  No  matter  how  thick 
the  coat  may  be,  the  heat  will  be  apparent,  and  the 
carotid  arteries  will  sensibly  throb.  The  coat  feels  dry 
and  is  warm,  although  the  animal  may  be  trembUng  to 
such  a  degree  as  prevents  the  pulse  being  counted.  Yet 
the  dog  seems  lively ;  it  is  active  now,  though  perhaps  a 
little  while  ago  it  was  dull ;  every  trivial  circumstance 
now  attracts  its  notice.  The  appetite  is  generally  rave- 
nous. The  dog  which  only  the  day  before  was  disinclined 
to  feed,  is  suddenly  disposed  to  eat  more  than  it  ever 
was  known  to  consume ;  and  it  will  gnaw  and  swallow 
the  hardest  wood  for  want  of  better  provender.  The 
amended  appetite  is  mostly  one  of  the  symptoms,  but  it 
is  not  invariably  witnessed;  &r  occasionally  increased 
activity,  and  the  strange  appearance  of  the  eye,  are  all 
that  indicate  the  approach  of  fits.  It  will  not  be  long, 
however,  before  something  shall  be  added  which  is  more 
definite  in  its  meaning.  The  dog  which  was  running 
about  suddenly  stands  still,  and  begins  to  smack  its  lips 
and  champ  its  jaw.  It  keeps  stationary  while  doing  this, 
and  continues  so  until  a  quantity  of  firoth  and  thick  saliva 
fisdls  from  the  mouth,  drops  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
the  action  ceases.    The  animal  looks  around  with  a  vacant 
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8tare>  evidently  not  conscions  wliere  it  is,  and  staits  airay^ 
hitting  itself  perhaps  against  anything  which  may  oppose 
its  progress.  If  canght  it  struggles  to  get  loose,  and  may 
even  hite  the  hand  which,  when  conscions,  it  wonld 
perish  to  defend.  Almost  immediately,  however,  it 
regains  its  faculties,  and  then  seems  qnite  as  well  as  it 
appeared  to  he  hefore  the  atta(^  came  on.  It  may  con- 
tinue subject  to  be  thus  seized  for  several  days ;  or  soon 
after  the  first  atta(^,  fits  or  convulsions  may  start  up. 
During  the  champing  colic  may  set  in,  which  will  only 
yield  when  the  fits  are  established.  The  duration  of  the 
champing  is  not  regular ;  it  may  he  only  for  a  few 
moments,  or  for  several  minutes.  The  attacks  may  be 
no  more  than  one  or  two  in  the  day,  or  twenty  may 
occur  in  a  single  hour.  Generally  they  remain  about 
three  days,  but  here  also  there  is  no  rule.  I  have  known 
them  to  be  present  for  a  week,  and  also  to  exist  only  for 
a  few  hours.  In  these  latter  cases  the  condition  of  the 
dog  is  generally  not  understood.  It  is  taken  out  for  a 
long  walk,  or  it  is  indulged  with  a  hearty  meal ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  one,  or  shortly  after  the  other,  it  begins 
to  champ,  utters  a  loud  sharp  cry,  which  is  suddenly  cut 
short  as  if  the  animal  was  choked.  The  eyes  glare,  the 
mouth  is  open,  and  before  perfect  insensibility  ensues, 
the  dog  bites  at  every  object  near  it,  then  falls  down 
convulsed,  the  limbs  stiffen,  the  head  is  drawn  back  or 
twisted  to  one  side,  the  urine  and  dung  are  voided;  and 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  which  may  cease  in  a  few 
minutes,  or  continue  for  hours,  during  which  the  body  is 
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in  contortions,  and  the  saliva  flows  freely  from  the  month, 
stretches  the  poor  hmte  npon  the  earth.  When  this  is 
over,  the  dog  recovers  as  from  a  trance,  heing  always 
disposed  to  ramble,  and  shonld  its  strength  permit,  will 
start  away  at  its  utmost  speed.  There  is  neither  to  the 
number  nor  duration  of  these  fits  any  limit ;  they  may 
be  few  or  frequent,  and  long  or  short.  The  second  may 
end  the  life;  or  eveiy  five  minutes,  nay  oftener,  they 
may  occur,  and  the  animal  survive  for  days.  Any 
excitement  will  bring  them  on,  and  the  passage  of  the 
fsBces  invariably  is  accompanied  by  an  attack.  Diarrhoea 
always  begins  when  they  commence,  and  the  dog  soon 
loses  strength,  and  lies  upon  its  side  unconscious  and 
incapable  of  motion ;  the  pulse  is  not  to  be  felt,  and 
gradually  without  a  struggle  it  expires.  Let  no  man, 
however,  be  hasty  in  saying  positively  when  death  has 
taken  place*  Often  has  the  life  seemed  gone,  for  the 
heart  has  been  still ;  but  minutes  afterwards  the  animal 
has  gasped,  and  then  began  to  breathe  once  more.  Death, 
however,  comes  at  last,  for  if  the  dog  sinks  to  such  a 
stato,  I  have  never  known  it  to  revive. 

A  pustular  eruption  is  often  witnessed  during  the 
existence  of  distomper,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  same 
phenomenon  distinct  from  the  disease.  The  two  appear 
to  be  united,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  connected.  The  other  symptoms  are 
not  mitigated  when  the  pustules  are  matured,  nor  does 
their  appearance  denote  any  particular  crisis  or  stt^  of 
the  disorder.    I  have,  however,  most  frequently  seen 
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them  towards  the  latter  or  confirmed  stages  of  distemper, 
and  often  they  have  immediatelj  preceded  the  fits.  The 
first  indication  given  is  a  little  redness,  which  is  strictly 
local  or  confined  to  a  particular  spot.  This  place  is  not 
very  red,  hut,  neyertheless,  it  is  obviously  inflamed  and 
tender ;  there  is  not  much  swelling,  but  a  slight  hard- 
ness can  be  detected.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  red- 
ness dies  away,  and  a  globular  eminence,  perfectly  round, 
and  generally  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  is  beheld.  If 
it  be  opened,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  thick  pus  of  a 
healthy  character  escapes,  and  a  comparatively  large 
incrustation  forms  over  the  part ;  if  not  opened,  the  pus- 
tule bursts  and  the  scab  follows,  but  larger  than  in  the 
previous  case.  Mostly  the  eruption  appears  on  the  belly 
and  innde  of  the  thighs,  but  it  is  seldom  strictly  confined 
to  those  parts.  Often  it  a£Pect8  the  trunk  and  tail,  but 
does  not  usually  attack  the  head  and  fore-limbs.  There 
is  no  proof  that  any  benefit  attends  its  development,  or 
any  known  reason  for  attributing  it  to  any  cause ;  save 
only  such  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  statement,  that  I 
have  commonly  observed  it  in  pups  of  a  weakly  constitu- 
tion and  emaciated  condition. 

The  disposition  to  eat  or  gnaw  some  part  of  the  body 
is  often  shown  to  an  alarming  degree,  but  is  seldom  exhi- 
bited save  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease.  The  dog  is 
observed  to  lick  one  of  its  paws,  or  mumble  at  its  tail,  for 
some  days.  The  part  is  always  one  of  the  extremities, 
and  is  evidently  tormented  with  a  violent  itching  which 
cannot  be  allayed.    The  animal  at  length,  irritated  by 
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the  tortnre,  atta4:ks  the  member  with  its  teeth,  The  Am 
it  first  remeved,  and  then  the  flesh.  The  month  maj  be 
covered  with  blood,  the  teeth  clogged  with  hair,  and  the 
Terj-  bones  attacked ;  but  the  pain  which  the  sight  oi 
the  mangled  surface  suggests  to  the  spectator  seema 
not  to  be  felt  by  the  dog,  which  appears  desirous  only  of 
destroying  its  own  body.  I  have  known  two  of  the  toes 
of  one  fore-paw  to  be  thus  consumed,  so  that  amputation 
was  afterward  imperative,  portions  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  being  laid  bare.  In  several  instances  the  root  of 
the  tail  has  been  eaten,  until  the  sacrum  and  first  tail 
bones,  with  the  nerves,  were  exposed.  The  rage  cannot 
be  overcome,  and,  unless  the  disposition  be  prevented  by 
mechanical  means,  the  consequence  will  be  fataL  No 
author  that  I  am  acquainted  with  has  noticed  this  pe- 
culiarity; and  in  general  it  is  attributed  to  other  causes 
than  distemper,  which  \a  either,  not  observed,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  got  over. 

Tumors  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  difBsrent 
kinds,  sometimes  but  not  usually  accompany  the  disease ; 
but  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  disorder,  or  induced  by  any  other  cause 
than  the  debility  attendant  on  distemper,  there  is  in  this 
place  no  occasion  to  more  than  point  out  the  possibility 
of  their  appearance.  They  are  unfavorable  as  indica- 
tions of  general  weakness,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  pos- 
sess any  farther  or  direct  influence  over  the  course  of  the 
affection. 

The  genital  organs  rarely  escape  altogether.    A  thick 
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purulent  dudiarge*  or  one  of  a  glairy  nature,  is  often 
present  in  the  male  throughout  the  attack,  and  nearly 
always  dnring  recovery.  In  both  sexes  the  bladder  in 
the  latter  stages  is  apt  to  be  paralysed,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  urine  then  becomes  a  prominent  symptom. 
The  recovery  often  commences  after  relief  has  been 
obtained,  but  if  the  necessity  be  overlooked,  death  gene* 
rally  ensues. 

Paralysis  of  the  hind  extremities  is  occasionally  wit- 
nessed, and  when  seen  is  generally  sudden  in  its  appear- 
ance. Sometimes,  however,  the  loss  of  power  is  gradual, 
and  when  such  is  the  case  the  hopes  of  a  core  are  always 
diminished.  If  the  power  of  motion  be  lost  suddenly, 
costiveness  mostly  exists ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  gradual,  there  may  be  diarrhoea,  which  will 
terminate  in  death. 

Twitches,  chorsea,  or  Saint  Yitus's  dance,  are  not  very 
usual,  and  may  continue  for  months  after  every  other 
symptom  has  subsided.  All  four  limbs  are  sometimes 
violently  agitated,  and  even  during  sleep  are  not  quies- 
cent. The  motion  is  incessant,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
the  animal  dies,  worn  out  by  the  want  of  bodily  rest.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  only  one  limb  is  affected ;  and 
a  species  of  independence  of  volition,  or  incapability  of 
controlling  its  movements,  accompanies  the  affection. 
Though  never  still,  the  leg  is  comparatively  useless,  and 
is  carried  in  a  manner  which  denotes  this  fact.  The 
muscles  of  the  trunk  are  less  commonly  attacked,  but 
they  do  not  always  eseape.    When  the  legs  have  not 
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been  thus  affected,  I  have  known  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  mnscles  to  be  troubled  bj  continuous  twitchings; 
which,  however,  have  been  for  the  most  part  slight,  and 
have  subsided  more  quickly  than  have  those  of  the 
extremities,  when  thej  have  been  diseased.  Cholera 
comes  on  gradually ;  its  commencement  is  hardly  to  be 
perceived,  and  it  is  seldom  observed  before  the  distem- 
per is  fully  developed— even  sometimes  only  when  the 
disorder  appears  to  be  subsiding.  It  is  not  rare  for  it  to 
start  up  while  the  animal  is  apparently  recovering ;  and 
when  it  does  so,  it  is  always  most  difficult  to  remove. 
No  pain  is  felt  in  the  affected  limb ;  the  part  rather  seems 
to  lose  some  portion  of  its  sensibility. 

When  the  hind  parts  arc  paralysed,  feeling  may  bo  en- 
tirely gone ;  so  that  a  pin  thrust  into  the  flesh  of  those 
parts  does  not  even  attract  the  notice  of  the  dog.  This 
does  not  occur  in  cbonea,  but  the  consciousness  is  dulled 
by  that  affection.  The  convulsed  limb  may  be  more 
roughly  handled  than  the  healthy  ones ;  but  violence 
will  excite  those  answers  which  truly  indicate  that  insen- 
sibility is  not  established  in  it.  If  nothing  be  done  for 
the  twitchings,  the  limb  will  waste ;  at  last  the  general 
system  will  be  sympathetically  involved,  and  the  body 
will  grow  thin.  This,  however,  may  not  happen  until 
long  after  all  signs  of  distemper  have  disappeared ;  for 
chorcea,  though  well  known  to  be  often  fatal,  is  always 
slow  in  its  progress,  and  never  attended  with  immediate 
danger. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  leading  symptoms ;  and  it 
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now  remains  only  to  moro  particularly  point  out  those 
whicli  indicate  death  and  denote  recovery.  The  third  or 
fourth  week  is  the  time  when  the  dog  mostly  dies,  if  the 
disorder  terminates  fatally  ;  and  six  weeks  is  the  average 
continuance  of  the  attack.  Bapid  loss  of  flesh  is  always 
a  had  sign,  and  it  is  worse  in  proportion  as  the  appetite  is 
good,  because  then  nature  has  lost  the  power  of  appropri- 
ation. The  presence  of  vermin  is  likewise  a  circum- 
'  stance  which  in  some  measure  is  deserving  of  notice. 
If  a  dog  becomes,  during  the  existence  of  this  disorder, 
unusually  infested  with  fleas,  or  more  especially  if  lice 
all  at  once  cover  its  coat, — as  these  parasites  ever  abound 
where  the  body  is  debilitated  and  the  system  unhealthy, 
— ^thcy  are  at  such  a  period  particularly  ominous.  The 
coat  cannot,  while  the  disease  prevails,  be  expected  to 
look  sleek;  but  when  it  becomes  more  than  usually 
harsh,  and  is  decidedly  foul,  having  a  peculiar  smell, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  hand  when  it  is  passed 
over  the  body,  the  anticipations  are  not  bright.  The  most 
marked  indication  is,  however,  given  by  the  tongue. 
When  this  is  only  a  little  whiter  than  it  was  in  health, 
we  may  hope  for  recovery ;  but  if  it  becomes  coated, 
discolored,  and  red  and  dry  at  its  tip  and  edges,  the 
worst  may  be  foretold.  The  warning  is  the  more  de- 
cided if  the  breath  be  hot  and  tainted,  and  the  belly  and 
feet  cold  to  the  touch.  While  the  dog  can  stand  and 
walk,  however  feebly,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  ;  but 
when  it  falls  down,  and  lies  upon  its  side,  rarely  is  medi- 
cine of  much  avail.    Even  then,  however,  it  will  some- 
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times  recover ;  but  if,  while  in  this  state,  injections  are 
returned  as  soon  as  thej  are  administerecl,  the  chance 
that  it  can  survive  is  indeed  remote. 

Becovery,  in  extreme  cases,  usually  commences  after 
diarrhoea  which  had  set  in  has  subsided,  rather  than 
during  its  attack.  This  is  the  only  semblance  to  any- 
thing approaching  a  crisis  which  has  come  hither  under 
my  observation.  If  simultaneously  the  eyes  lose  their 
red  and  glassy  aspect,  and  the  cough  returns,  the  danger 
may  bo  supposed  to  have  been  passed.  For  weeks,  how- 
ever, the  animal  will  require  attention ;  for  the  conva- 
lescence is  often  more  difficult  to  master  than  the  disease 
itself  is  to  cure ;  and  relapses,  always  more  dangerous 
than  the  original  attack,  are  by  no  means  unusual.  The 
recovery  may  not  be  perfect  before  one  or  even  two 
months  have  expired ;  but  usually  it  is  rapid,  and  the 
health  is  better  than  it  was  previous  to  the  disease.  A 
dog  which  would  before  never  make  flesh,  having  had 
the  distemper,  will  often  become  fat.  I  once  tried  all  in 
my  power  to  relieve  a  Newfoundland  dog  of  worms,  but 
though  I  persisted  for  months,  I  was  at  last  reluctantly 
obliged  to  admit  the  case  was  beyond  any  treatment  I 
dared  employ.  A  fortnight  after  I  had  given  it  up,  the 
same  animal  was  brought  to  me,  suffering  under  evident 
distemper.  I  was  not  displeased  to  see  it  in  that  state, 
for  I  felt  I  could  overcome  the  disease  ;  and  I  told  the 
proprietor  that  with  the  distemper  the  worms  would  de- 
part. So  it  proved,  and  the  dog  has  not  since  been  sub- 
ject to  the  annoyance. 
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When  the  violence  of  the  disorder  has  declined,  the 
skin  generally  peels,  the  cuticle  is  cut  off,  and  the  hair  is 
scurfy.  I  have  even  known  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  cast 
their  outer  covering,  and  in  one  case  three  of  the  nails 
were  shed.  The  teeth,  also,  are  coated  with  a  thick  fur, 
and  the  breath  is  offensive ;  but  as  the  strength  returns 
at  the  same  time,  these  circumstances  are  not  to  be 
viewed  in  a  serious  light.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
where  the  system  seemed  to  be  so  shaken  that  it  retained 
no  strength  to  cast  off  the  lingering  remnant  of  the  dis- 
temper, mange  has  burst  foi-th,  and  proceeded  very 
rapidly ;  but  it  yielded  with  equal  speed  to  mild  external 
remedies,  and  is  therefore  only  to  be  feared  inasmuch  as 
it  disfigures  the  dog  for  a  time,  retarding  the  ultimate 
restoration  to  health  by  further  taxing  the  enfeebled 
body. 

During  the  recovery  from  distemper,  small  and  delicate 
animals — terriers  and  spaniels— are  very  liable  to  faint ; 
the  dog  is  lively,  perhaps  excited,  when  suddenly  it  falls 
upon  its  side,  and  all  its  limbs  stiffen.  A  series  of  these 
attacks  may  follow  one  another,  though  generally  one 
only  occurs ;  when  numerous  and  rapid,  there  is  some 
danger,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  little  apprehension  need  be 
entertained.  The  fainting  fits  are  of  some  consequence, 
if  they  exist  during  a  sickening  for,  or  maturing  of,  dis- 
temper. In  pups  that  have  not  passed  the  climax  of 
the  disease,  they  are  not  unseldom  the  cause  of  death ; 
but,  even  in  that  case,  I  have  never  been  convinced  that 
the  measures  adopted  for  the  relief  did  not  kill  quite  as 
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much  or  even  more  than  the  affecUon.  When  the  symp- 
tom is  mistaken,  and  wrong  remedies  are  resorted  to,  the 
fainting  fit  will  often  continue  for  hours,  or  never  he 
overcome.  When  let  alone,  the  attack  mostly  does  not 
last  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  under  judicious 
treatment  the  consciousness  almost  immediately  returns. 
When  the  fainting  fits  occur  during  the  progress  or  ad* 
vanco  of  the  disease — tliat  is,  before  the  symptoms  have 
begun  to  amend — it  is  usually  preceded  by  signs  of 
aggravation.  For  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  previously 
the  dog  is  perceptibly  worse ;  it  may  moan  or  cry,  and 
yet  no  organ  seems  to  be  decidedly  affected  more 
seriously  than  it  was  before.  I  attribute  the  sounds 
made  to  headache ;  and,  confirming  this  opinion,  there  is 
always  some  heat  at  the  scalp.  The  animal  is  dull,  but 
immediately  before  the  collapse  it  attempts  to  wander, 
and  has  begun  to  move,  probably  panting  at  the  same 
time,  when  it  falls  without  a  cry,  and  stiffens.  In  this 
state — the  rigidity  occasionally  being  less,  but  the  uncon- 
sciousness continuing  unchanged — ^it  will  remain;  the 
eyes  are  turned  upward  or  into  the  skull,  the  gums  and 
tongue  are  pallid,  the  legs  and  belly  cold :  the  appear* 
ances  are  those  of  approaching  death,  which,  unless  relief 
is  afforded,  may  in  a  short  time  take  place.  When  the 
fainting  occurs  after  convalescence  is  established,  the 
attack  is  sudden,  the  symptoms  are  less  violent,  and  the 
coma  of  shorter  duration.  In  this  last  case  there  is  gene- 
rally little  danger,  but  there  is  always  sufficient  reason 
for  alarm,  and  help  ought  never  to  be  delayed.    These 
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attacks  are  commonly  confounded  with  tme  distemper 
fits,  from  which  they  are  altogether  distinct ;  and  from 
which  they  may  he  readily  distinguished  hy  the  ahsence 
of  the  champing  of  the  jaw,  the  want  of  any  dis- 
position to  hite,  the  immediate  insensihility  which  ensues, 
the  shrieks  not  heing  heard,  and  the  urine  or  faeces  not 
being  voided.  Nevertheless,  the  two  are  usually  con- 
founded, and  hence  many  persons  are  found  asserting 
that  distemper  fits  are  easily  cured;  and  several  dogs 
have  been  shown  to  me  at  different  times,  which  their 
owners  were  confident  had  been  attacked  by  distemper 
fits,  and  radically  cured  by  the  most  simple,  and  often 
ridiculous  specifics.  I  have  sometimes  in  despair — even 
against  my  reason — tried  these  boasted  remedies,  but  in 
no  instance  has  the  result  rewarded  me.  Where  there 
was  real  occasion  for  a  potent  medicine,  and  little  hope 
that  any  drug  could  benefit,  the  nostrums  have,  without 
a  single  exception,  belied  the  confident  recommendations 
with  which  they  were  offered,  and  either  have  done  harm 
or  proved  inoperative. 

The  symptoms  of  distemper,  as  the  reader  will,  after 
wading  through  the  foregoing  description,  have  perceived, 
are  numerous  and  complicated ;  they  admit  of  no  posi- 
tive arrangement,  being  both  eccentric  in  their  order  and 
appearances.  Redness  of  the  eyes,  with  discharge  from 
both  eyes  and  nose,  accompanied  with  ordinary  signs  of 
illness,  are  the  early  indications ;  but  even  these  are  not 
to  be  sought  for,  or  to  be  expected  in  any  single  form. 
The  judgment  must  be  exercised,  and  study  strengthened 
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hj  experience  will  alone  enable  any  man  to  prononnce 
the  presence  of  distemper  in  many  cases ;  while,  perhaps, 
without  knowledge  or  practice  any  person  may  recognise 
it  in  the  generality  of  instances. 

The  treatment  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  because 
of  the  insidious  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the  uncertain 
character  of  its  symptoms  ;  under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  no  easy  task  to  make  perfectly  clear  those  instructions 
I  am  about  to  give.  I  am  in  possession  of  no  specific  ;  I 
do  not  pretend  to  teach  how  to  conjure ;  I  am  going  only 
to  lay  down  certain  rules  which,  if  judiciously  applied, 
will  tend  to  take  from  this  disease  that  fatal  reputation 
which  it  has  hitherto  acquired.  I  shall  be  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  leave  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader ;  for  it 
would  employ  too  great  a  space,  did  I  attempt  to  make 
provision  for  all  possible  accidents  and  probable  combina- 
tions. 

The  diet  is  of  all  importance ;  it  must  be  strictly  attend- 
ed to.  In  the  first  place,  meat  or  fiesh  must  be  withheld. 
Boiled  rice,  with  a  little  broth  from  which  the  fat  has 
been  removed,  may  be  the  food  of  a  weakly  animal,  but 
for  the  majority  bread  and  milk  will  be  sufficient ;  which- 
ever is  employed  must  be  given  perfectly  cold.  Sugar, 
butter,  sweet  biscuits,  meat,  gravy,  greens,  tea  or  pot 
liquor — either  luxuries  or  trash — ^must  be  scrupulously 
denied  in  any  quantity,  however  small.  Skim-milk,  if 
perfectly  sweet,  is  to  be  preferred,  and  coarse  bread  or 
ship  biscuits  are  better  than  the  same  articles  of  a  finer 
quality.    These  will  form  the  diet,  when  the  dog  can  be 
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brought  to  accept  them  ;  and  to  rice»  the  favorite — ^how- 
ever great  maj  be  the  pity  he  elicits,  or  however  urgent 
may  be  his  solicitations  for  a  more  liberal  far^— most  be 
rigidly  confined.  If,  after  a  few  trials,  the  dog  stubbornly 
refuses  such  provender,  meat  must  of  necessity  be  given, 
but  it  should  be  of  the  very  best  description,  and  rather 
underdone.  Of  this  kind,  it  ought  to  be  minced,  and 
mixed  with  so  much  rice  or  ship  biscuit  as  the  animal  can 
at  first  be  made  to  eat  with  it ;  the  rice  or  biscuit  may 
then  be  gradually  increased ;  and  in  the  end  the  vege- 
table substance  will  constitute,  at  all  events,  the  major 
part  of  the  support.  Water,  constantly  changed^-a  cir- 
cumstance too  little  attended  to  where  dogs  are  concerned 
— must  be  the  only  drink  ;  the  bed  must  be  warm  and 
dry,  but  airy.  Cleanliness  cannot  be  carried  to  too  nice 
an  extent ;  here  the  most  fastidious  attention  is  not  out 
of  place.  Let  the  kennel  be  daily  cleared,  and  the  bed 
regularly  changed  at  least  thrice-a-week ;  straw  or  hay 
is  better  for  the  dog  to  sleep  upon  than  cushions  or 
blankets,  which,  being  more  expensive,  are  not  so  fre- 
quently replaced.  Too  much  hay  or  straw  cannot  be 
allowed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  regulate 
the  quantity  of  the  finer  articles.  In  the  last  kind  of  bed 
the  animal  is  often  almost  smothered,  or  else  he  scrapes 
them  into  a  lump,  and  lies  shivering  on  the  top ;  whereas, 
when  he  has  straw  to  lie  upon,  he  can  either  creep  be- 
neath it,  and  shelter  himself  when  sensible  of  cold,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  air  when  oppressed  by  the  fever.  The 
sensations  being  the  only  guide,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
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dogt  as  much  as  possiblei  capable  of  obeying  its  instinct ; 
but  always  let  the  bed  be  ample,  as  during  the  night  the 
shivering  generally  prevails,  and  the  cold  fit  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  heat  to  be  felt  at  the  skin,  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  season.  Let  the  dog  be  kept  away  from 
the  fire,  for,  if  permitted,  it  will  creep  to  the  hearth,  and 
may  be  injured  by  the  falling  cinders,  when  the  bum  will 
not  perhaps  readily  heal.  A  cold  or  rather  cool  place  is 
to  be  selected— <-one  protected  from  wet,  free  from  damp, 
and  not  exposed  to  wind  or  draughts.  The  kennel,  if 
properly  constructed,  is  the  better  house,  for  dogs  do 
best  in  the  open  air ;  the  only  objection  to  which  is,  the 
chance  it  offers  of  the  animal  being  drenched  with  rain. 
If  the  kennel  can  be  placed  under  an  open  outhouse,  I 
should  always  have  it  put  there ;  and  what  else  I  would 
recommend  is,  of  course,  told  by  the  line  of  conduct 
which  I  pursue. 

Medicinal  measures  are  not  to  be  so  quickly  settled.  A 
constant  change  of  the  agents  employed  will  be  impera* 
tive,  and  the  practitioner  must  be  prepared  to  meet  every 
symptom  as  it  appears.  The  treatment  is  almost  wholly 
regulated  by  the  symptoms,  and  as  the  last  are  variouB, 
of  course  the  mode  of  vanquishing  them  cannot  be  uni- 
form. To  guide  us,  however,  there  is  the  well-known 
fact,  the  disease  we  have  to  subdue  is  of  a  febrile  kind, 
and  has  a  decided  tendency  to  assume  a  typhoid  charac- 
ter ;  therefore,  whatever  is  done  must  be  of  a  description 
not  likely  to  exhaust, — depletion  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.    The  object  we  have  to  keep  in  view  is  the 
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support  of  nature*  and  the  husbanding  of  those  powers 
which  the  malady  is  certain  to  prey  upon  :  in  proportion 
as  this  is  done,  so  will  be  the  issue.  In  the  verj  early 
stage,  purgatives  or  emetics  are  admissible.  If  a  dog  is 
brought  to  me  with  reddened  eyes,  but  no  discharge,  and 
the  owner  does  no  more  with  regard  to  the  animal  than 
complain  of  dulness,  a  want  of  appetite,  and  a  desire  to 
creep  to  the  warmth,  then  I  give  a  mild  emetic  such  as  is 
directed,  page  119  ;  and  this  I  repeat  for  three  successive 
mornings;  on  the  fourth  day  administering  a  gentle 
purge,  as  ordered,  page  116.  The  tartar  emetic  solution 
and  purgative  pUls  I  employ  for  these  purposes,  in  pre- 
ference to  castor  oil  or  ipecacuanha,  and  during  the  same 
time  I  prescribe  the  following  pills  : — 

Ext  belladonna    .    .    .  Six  to  twenty-fonr  grains. 

Nitre One  to  four  BoraplesL 

Extract  of  gentian    .    .  One  to  four  drachms. 

Powdered  quassia     .    .  A  sufficiency. 

Moke  into  twenty-four  pills,  and  give  three  daily; 
choosing  the  lowest  amount  specified,  or  the  intermediate 
quantities,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animaL 

Often  under  this  treatment  the  disease  will  appear  to 
be  suddenly  cut  short.  With  the  action  of  the  purgative, 
or  even  before  it  has  acted,  all  the  symptoms  will  disap- 
pear, and  nothing  remains  which  seems  to  say  any  further 
treatment  is  required.  I  never  rest  here,  for  experience 
has  taught  me  that  these  appearances  are  deceptive,  and 
die  disorder  has  a  disposition  to  return.    Gonsequttitly 
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strict  injanctions  are  given  as  to  diet,  and  a  coorae  of 
tonics  is  adopted : — 

Dbixlphate  of  quinine  .  One  to  four  scmples. 

Sulphate  of  iron  .    .    .  One  to  four  Bemples, 

Extract  of  gentian   .    .  Two  to  eight  draehmflL 

Powdered  quauuL   .    .  A  sofficieacy. 

Make  into  twenty  pills,  and  give  three  daily. 

At  the  same  time  I  give  the  liqnor  arsenicalis,  which  I 
prepare  not  exactly  as  is  directed  to  be  made  by  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  but  after  the  following  method  : — 

Take  any  quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  and  adding  to  it 
so  much  distilled  water  as  will  constitute  one  ounce  of 
the  fluid  to  every  four  grains  of  the  substance,  put  the 
two  into  a  glass  vessel.  To  these  put  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  equal  to  that  of  the  acid,  and  let  the 
whole  boil  until  the  liquid  is  perfectly  clear.  The  strength 
is  the  same  as  the  preparation  used  in  human  practice ; 
the  only  difference  is,  the  coloring  and  flavoring  ingre- 
dients are  omitted,  because  they  render  the  medicine  dis- 
tasteful to  the  dog.  The  dose  for  the  dog  is  from  one 
drop  to  three  drops ;  it  may  be  carried  higher,  but  should 
not  be  used  in  greater  strength,  when  a  tonic  or  febri- 
fuge effect  only  is  desired. 

Of  the  liquor  arsenicalis  I  take  ten  or  twenty  drops, 
and  adding  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  mingled  with  a 
little  simple  syrup,  I  order  a  teaspoonful  to  be  given 
thrice  daily  with  the  pills,  or  in  a  little  milk,  or  in  any 
fluid  the  creature  is  fond  of.  The  taste  being  pleasant, 
the  dog  does  not  object  to  this  physic,  and  it  is  of  all  im* 
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portance  that  it  should  be  annoyed  at  thifl  time  as  little 
as  may  be  possible. 

Nnmerous  are  the  cases  which  have  thus  been  short- 
ened by  this  method ;  and  the  advantage  gained  by  this 
mode  of  treatment  is,  that  if  the  measures  employed  be 
not  absolutely  necessary,  they  do  no  harm,  and  if  required, 
they  are  those  which  are  calculated  to  mitigate  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease ;  so  for  three  or  four  weeks  I  pursue 
this  course,  and  should  all  then  appear  well,  I  dismiss 
the  case. 

Most  generally,  however,  the  dogs  brought  to  us  with 
the  distemper  have  the  disease  fairly  established  before 
we  see  them.  Then  I  never  purge  or  vomit :  the  time 
when  such  agents  could  be  remedial  has  passed,  and  if 
now  used,  though  they  will  seem  to  do  some  immediate 
good,  the  after  consequences  are  always  to  be  regretted. 
The  action  of  the  purgative  has  scarcely  subsided  before 
the  distemper  assumes  a  more  virulent  form,  and  the 
probability  of  the  termination  is  rendered  more  dark. 
During  the  distemper  I  pay  little  attention  to  the  bowels ; 
and,  however  great  may  be  the  costiveness,  I  never  ven- 
ture to  resort  even  to  a  laxative,  though,  should  I  dis- 
cover the  rectum  to  be  impacted  with  hard  fieces,  an  enema 
may  be  employed.  That  which  I  use  on  these  occasions 
IB  composed  of  gruel,  to  which  some  sulphuric  ether  and 
laudanum  has  been  added. 

Take  of  cold  gmel    ....    One  quart. 

Snlphuiio  ether      .    .    Four  draclizii& 
Lsndasum     ....    Oneiempla 
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The  abore  quantity  will  be  ample  for  the  largest  dog 
—one-eighth  will  be  enough  for  a  small  animal — and  for 
a  mere  pup,  an  ounce  of  the  fluid  is  often  sufficient.  In 
these  cases,  however,  I  always  continue  the  injection 
until  it  is  returned,  the  object  not  being  to  have  it  retain- 
ed ;  but  simply  to  lubricate  the  part,  and  thereby  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  feces,  while  by  distending  the  rectum* 
that  intestine  is  stimulated  to  expel  its  contents.  The 
ether  and  laudanum  are  introduced  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  irritation.  If  a  more  than  usual  dispoution 
to  costiveness  be  observed,  twice  a  week  a  meal  of  liver, 
chopped  very  fine,  is  allowed ;  but  even  this  should  be 
given  only  after  there  is  absolute  proof  of  its  necessity. 

Of  the  cough,  however  distressing  it  may  be,  I  take  no 
notice.  I  do  nothing  for  its  relief,  but  persevere  in  the 
tonic  treatment,  and  become  more  strict  in  my  directions 
concerning  diet.  The  cough  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms 
attendant  on  the  disorder,  and  the  measures  likely  to 
mitigate  its  severity  will  aggravate  the  disease  ;  while  by 
attacking  the  disorder,  we  destroy  the  cause,  and  with 
that  the  effect  also  disappears. 

The  eyes  I  treat,  or  rather  reftise  to  treat,  upon  the 
same  principle.  Whatever  may  be  the  appearance  they 
present— -even  though  the  animal  should  be  actually  blind, 
the  eye  of  a  dull  thick  white  color  on  its  entire  surface, 
and^  the  centre  of  the  cornea  ulcerated— -nevertheless  I 
let  them  alone,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties 
which  call  on  me  to  relieve  so  terrible  an  affliction :  I 
forbid  even  the  discharge  to  be  washed  otL   Nothing  must 


go  near  them;  but  the  treatment  most  be  pnrsaed  as 
though  ive  were  ignorant  that  the  parts  were  affected. 
Anj  excessive  accumulation  ma^  be  gently  picked  off 
with  the  fingers  once  a-day  ;  but  even  this  must  be  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  caution,  and  in  most  instances 
had  better  bo  let  alone  It  can  only  be  necessary  in 
dogs  that  have  very  long  hair  which  becomes  matted  and 
glued  together  upon  the  cheeks  ;  for  other  animals  it  is 
not  imperative.  If  the  lids  should  be  stuck  together^ 
the  fastening  substance  may  be  removed ;  but  it  should 
not  be  too  quickly  done  even  then.  All  water,  either 
warm,  tepid,  or  cold-^every  kind  of  lotion,  or  any  sort 
of  salve  or  powder — will  do  harm,  by  either  weakening 
or  irritating  the  organs.  As  to  bleeding,  blistering,  and 
setoning,  which  have  been  advised,  they  are  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
are  injurious.  In  medicine,  at  least  with  the  dog,  that 
which  is  not  kind  is  not  good.  With  these  animals  the 
feelings  are  much  safer  than  the  reason ;  and  a  lady,  con- 
suiting  the  impulses  of  her  heart,  would  be  more  likely 
to  save  her  favorite  than  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  practice  of  that  which  he  supposed  was 
his  science.  Let  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer  alone— we  can- 
not alleviate  the  pain,  or  shorten  its  duration.  The 
disease  regulates  the  torture,  and  to  that  we  must  give 
attention.  If  the  distemper  is  conquered,  the  sight  will 
mostly  be  restored ;  but  if  the  eyes  are  tampered  with» 
consequences  may  ensue  which  are  not  natural  to  the 
but  are  induced  by  the  crude  and  cruel  prejudices 
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of  the  doctor.  The  man  who,  during  distemper,  seeing 
an  nicer  upon  the  cornea,  under  the  imagination  that  hy 
BO  doing  he  will  set  up  a  healthy  action,  presumes  to 
touch  it  with  lunar  caustic,  wiU  in  the  resistance  of  the 
poor  patient  be  rebuked,  and, -by  the  humour  of  the  eye 
squirting  into  his  face,  probably  be  informed  that  he  haa 
accomplished  the  very  object  he  intended  to  prevent, 
while  a  fungoid  mass  will  spring  up  to  commemorate  his 
achievement. 

When  the  lungs  are  attacked,  all  kinds  of  mistaken 
cruelties  have  been  perpetrated.  No  wonder  the  disease 
has  been  so  fatal,  when  it  has  been  so  little  understood. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  dog  could  survive  the  measures 
I  was  by  my  college  tutor  taught  to  pursue,  or  the  plan 
which  books  told  mo  to  adopt.  Needlessly  severe,  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  disease,  and  to  decrease  the  power 
of  the  animal  to  survive,  as  the  general  practice  decidedly 
is,  I  entreat  the  reader  to  reject  it.  In  truth,  the  involve- 
ment of  the  lungs  is  in  distemper  a  very  slight  afliur ;  no 
symptom  yields  more  quickly  or  to  milder  means.  Do 
not  forget  the  diet,  but  let  it  be  both  low  and  smalL  The 
system  cannot  endure  depletion,  therefore  we  must  gain 
whatever  we  can  through  abstinence.  Do  not  starve,  but 
be  cautious  not  to  cram  the  animal ;  only  keep  it  so  short 
that  it  remains  always  hungry.  The  meal  must  now 
never  be  full,  or  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  which 
is  usually  large.  A  loaded  stomach  would  do  much 
injury,  therefore  little  and  often  is  the  rule.  The  amount 
for  the  day  must  be  cut  off  in  the  morning ;  and  during 
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the  daj,  at  as  many  times  as  the  owner  pleases,  it  maj 
little  by  little  be  offered,  bnt  no  more  must  be  allowed. 
If  tbe  dog  should  not  be  inclined  to  eat,  which  is  not 
often  tbe  case  at  tbis  particular  period,  tbe  circumstance 
is  hardly  to  be  regretted ;  he  is  not,  save  under  the 
direction  of  one  qualified  to  give  such  an  order,  to  be 
enticed  or  forced.  As  for  medicine,  let  the  following  pill 
be  given  thrice  daily  : — 

Extract  of  belladonna    .  One  to  foar  graina. 

Nitre Three  to  eight  graina. 

Jameses  powder    .    .    .  One  to  four  grains 

ConaerTe  of  roses  ...  A  sufficiency. 

This  will  be  the  quantity  for  one  pill ;  but  a  better  effect 
is  produced  if  the  medicine  be  administered  in  smaller 
doses,  and  at  shorter  intervals.  If  the  dog  can  be  con- 
stantly attended  to,  and  docs  not  resist  the  exhibition  of 
pills,  or  will  swallow  them  readily  when  concealed  in  a 
bit  of  meat,  the  following  may  be  given  every  hour : — 

"Ibctraot  of  belladonna    .  A  quarter  grain  to  one  grain. 

Nitre One  to  four  grain& 

James's  powder     ...  A  quarter  grain  to  one  grain. 

Conserve  of  roses  ...  A  snffleiency. 

With  these  a  very  little  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  may  be 
also  blended,  not  more  than  one  drop  to  four  pills.  The 
tonics  ought  during  the  time  to  be  discontinued,  and  the 
chest  should  be  daOy  auscultated  to  learn  when  the 
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sjmptoms  Bubsido.  So  soon  as  a  marked  change  is 
observed,  tbe  tonic  treatment  must  be  resumed,  nor  neecL 
we  wait  until  all  signs  of  chest  affection  have  disappeared. 
When  the  more  active  stage  is  mastered  by  strengthening 
the  system,  the  cure  is  often  hastened ;  but  the  animal 
should  be  watched,  as  sometimes  the  affection  will  return. 
More  frequently,  however,  while  the  lungs  engross  atten- 
tion, the  eyes  become  disordered.  When  such  is  the  case, 
the  tonics  may  be  at  once  resorted  to  ;  for  then  there  is 
little  fear  but  the  disease  is  leaving  the  chest  to  involve 
other  structures. 

DiarrhcBa  may  next  start  up.  If  it  appears,  let  ether 
and  laudanum  be  immediately  administered,  both  by  the 
mouth  and  by  injection.  To  one  pint  of  gruel  add  two 
ounces  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  four  scruples  of  the  tincture 
of  opium ;  shake  them  well  together.  From  half  an 
ounce  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  may  be  employed  as 
an  enema,  which  should  be  administered  with  great  gen- 
tleness, as  the  desire  is  that  it  should  be  retained.  This 
should  be  repeated  every  third  hour,  or  oftener  if  the 
symptoms  seem  urgent,  and  there  is  much  straining  after 
the  motions.  From  a  tablespoonful  to  four  times  that 
quantity  of  the  ether  and  laudanum  mixture,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  simple  syrup,  may  be  given  every  second 
hour  by  the  mouth ;  but  if  there  is  any  indication  of  colic, 
the  dose  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour ;  and 
I  have  occasionally  given  a  second  dose  when  only  ten 
minutes  have  elapsed.  Should  the  purgation  continue, 
and  the  pain  subside,  firom  five  to  twenty  drops  of  liquor 
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potassffi  may  be  added  to  everj  dose  of  ether  giyen  b j 
the  mouth  ;  which,  when  there  is  no  colic>  should  be  once 
in  three  hours,  and  the  pills  directed  below  may  be  ex* 
hibited  at  the  same  time  : — 

Prepared  chalk     ...  Fire  grains  to  one  aomple. 

Powdered  ginger  .    .    .  Three  to  ten  graina. 

Powdered  carraways     .  Three  to  ten  graina 

Powdered  eapaicttms  .    .  One  to  four  grains. 

Confection  of  roses     .    .  A  sufficiency. 

• 

To  the  foregoing,  from  two  to  eight  grains  of  powdered 
catechu  may  be  added  should  it  seem  to  be  required*  but 
it  is  not  generally  needed.  Opium  more  than  has  been 
recommended,  in  this  stage,  is  not  usually  beneficial ;  and, 
save  in  conjunction  with  ether,  which  appears  to  deprive 
it  of  its  ii\jurious  property,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
employing  it. 

I  have  been  more  full  in  my  directions  for  diarrhoea 
than  was  perhaps  required  by  the  majority  of  cases. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  ether  only  I  am,  there- 
fore, never  in  a  hurry  to  resort  even  to  the  liquor  potassse, 
whidi,  however,  I  use  some  time  before  I  employ  the 
astringent  pills,  and  during  the  whole  period  I  persevere 
with  the  tonic.  The  diet  I  restrict  to  strong  beef  tea» 
thickened  with  ground  rice,  and  nothing  of  a  solid  nature 
is  allowed.  Should  these  measures  not  arrest  the  purga- 
tion, but  the  fsces  become  offensive,  chloride  of  zinc  is 
introduced  into  the  injection,  and  also  into  the  ether  given 
by  the  mouth.    With  the  first,  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
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tablespoonfal  of  the  solution  is  combined,  and  with  the 
last  half  those  quantities  is  blended.     A  wash,  composed 
of  two  ounces  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride  to  a  pint  of 
cold  water,  is  also  made  use  of  to  cleanse  the  anus,  about 
which,  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  faeces  have  a  tendencjr 
to  accumulate.    Warm  turpentine  I  have  sometimes  with 
advantage  had  repeatedly  held  to  the  abdomen,  bj  means 
of  flannels  heated  and  then  dipt  into  the  oil,  which  is 
afterwards   wrung  out.      This,  however,   is  apt  to   be 
energetic  in  its  action;  but  that  circumstance  offers  no 
objection  to  its  employment.    When  it  causes  much  pain, 
it  may  be  discontinued,  and  with  the  less  regret,  as  the 
necessity  is  the  less  in  proportion  as  the  sensibility  la 
the  greater.     Should  it  even  produce  no  indication  of 
uneasiness,  it  must  nevertheless  not  be  carried  too  far, 
since  on  the  dog  it  will  cause  serious  irritation  if  injudi- 
ciously employed ;  and  we  may  then  have  the  conse- 
quences of  the  application  to  contend  with  added  to  the 
effects  of  the  disease.    When  it  produces  violent  irritation, 
a  wash  made  of  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
to  half  a  pint  of  water  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  ; 
and  when  the  inflammation  .subsides,  the  part  may  be 
dressed  with  spermaceti  ointment.     The  fits  are  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  any  other  symptom  ;  when  fairly  esta- 
blished, they  are  seldom  mastered.    I  have  no  occasion  to 
boast  of  the  success  of  my  treatment  of  these  fits.    All 
I  can  advance  in  favor  of  my  practice  is,  that  it  does 
sometimes  save  the  life,  and  certainly  alleviates  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient ;  while  of  that  plan  of  treatment 
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wliich  is  generally  recommendea  and  pursued,  I  can  con- 
fidently assert  it  always  destroys,  adding  torture  to  the 
pains  of  death*  In  my  hands  not  more  than  one  in  ten 
are  relieved,  but  when  I  followed  the  custom  of  Blaine 
none  ever  lived, — the  fate  was  sealed,  and  its  horrors 
were  increased  by  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  him  who 
was  employed  to  watch  over,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  control.  Let  the  owners  of  dogs,  when  these 
animals  have  true  distemper  fits,  rather  cut  short  their 
lives  than  allow  the  creatures  to  be  tampered  with  for 
no  earthly  prospect.  I  have  no  hesitation  when  saying 
this ;  the  doom  of  the  dog  with  distemper  fits  may  be 
regarded  as  sealed ;  and  medicine,  which  will  seldom  save, 
should  be  studied  chiefly  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 
last  agonies.  In  this  light  alone  can  I  recommend  the 
practice  I  am  in  the  habit  of  adopting.  When  under  it 
any  animal  recovers,  the  result  is  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  the  powers  of  nature  than  to  be  ascribed  to  the  virtues 
of  medicine ;  which  by  the  frequency  of  its  failure  shows 
that  its  potency  is  subservient  to  many  circumstances. 
Blaine  and  Youatt,  both  by  the  terms  in  which  they 
speak  of,  and  the  directions  they  lay  down  for,  the  cure 
of  distemper  fits,  evidently  did  not  understand  the  patho* 
logj  of  this  form  of  the  disease.  These  authors  seem  to 
argue  that  the  fits  are  a  separate  disease,  and  not  the 
symptoms  only  of  an  existing  disorder.  The  treatment 
they  order  is  depletive,  whereas,  the  attacks  appearing 
only  after  the  distemper  has  exhausted  the  strength,  a 
little  reflection  convinces  us  the  fits  are  the  results  of 
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weakness.  Their  views  are  mistaken,  and  their  remedies 
are  prejudicial.  They  speak  of  distemper  being  some- 
times ushered  in  by  a  fit,  and  their  language  implies  that 
the  convulsions,  sometimes  seen  at  the  first  period,  are 
identical  with  those  witnessed  only  during  the  latest 
stages.  This  is  not  the  fact.  A  fit  may  be  observed 
before  the  appearance  of  the  distemper ;  and  anything 
which,  like  a  fit,  shows  the  system  to  be  deranged,  may 
predispose  the  animal  to  be  affected ;  but,  between  fits 
of  any  kind,  and  the  termination  of  the  affection  in  rela- 
tion to  distemper,  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  there  la 
an  absolute  connexion.  The  true  distemper  fit  is  never 
observed  early — at  least,  I  have  never  beheld  it — ^before 
the  expiration  of  the  third  week ;  and  I  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  add,  that  when  my  directions  have  from  the 
first  been  followed,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  in 
which  the  fits  have  started  up.  Therefore,  if  seldom  to 
be  cured,  I  have  cause  to  think  they  may  be  generally 
prevented. 

When  the  symptoms  denote  the  probable  appearance 
of  fits,  although  the  appetite  should  be  craving,  the  food 
must  bo  light  and  spare.  At  the  Veterinary  College,  the 
pupils  are  taught  that  the  increase  of  the  appetite  at  this 
particular  period  is  a  benevolent  provision  to  strengthen 
the  body  for  the  approaching  trial.  Nature,  foreseeing 
the  struggle  her  creature  is  doomed  to  undergo— the 
teacher  used  to  say — gives  a  desire  for  food,  that  the 
body  may  have  vigor  to  endure  it ;  and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen are  advised,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  cravings  of 
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the  dog.  This  is  sad  nonsense,  which  pretends  to  com- 
prehend those  motives  that  are  far  beyond  mortal  recog- 
nition. We  cannot  read  the  intentions  of  every  human 
mind,  and  it  displays  presumption  when  we  pretend  to 
understand  the  designs  of  Providence.  There  are  sub- 
jects upon  which  prudence  would  enjoin  silence.  The 
voracity  is  excessive,  but  it  is  a  morbid  prompting.  When 
the  fits  are  threatened,  the  stomach  is  either  acutely 
inflamed,  or  in  places  actually  sore,  the  cuticle  being  re- 
moved, and  the  surface  raw.  After  a  full  meal  at  such  a 
period,  a  fit  may  follow,  or  continuous  cries  may  evidence 
the  pain  which  it  inflicts.  Nothing  solid  should  be 
allowed  ;  the  strongest  animal  jelly,  in  which  arrowroot 
or  ground  rice  is  mixed,  must  constitute  the  diet ;  and 
this  must  be  perfectly  cold  before  the  dog  is  permitted  to 
touch  it :  the  quantity  may  be  large,  but  the  amount 
given  at  one  time  must  be  small.  A  little  pup  should 
have  the  essence  of  at  least  a  pound  of  beef  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  a  Newfoundland  or  mastiff  would  require 
eight  times  that  weight  of  nutriment :  this  should  be 
given  little  by  little,  a  portion  every  hour,  and  nothing 
more  save  water  must  be  placed  within  the  animal's  reach. 
The  bed  must  not  be  hay  or  straw,  nor  must  any  wooden 
utensil  be  at  hand  ;  for  there  is  a  disposition  to  eat  such 
things.  A  strong  canvas  bag,  lightly  filled  with  sweet 
hay,  answers  the  purpose  best ;  but  if  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  gnaw  is  observed,  a  bare  floor  is  preferable. 
The  muzzle  does  not  answer ;  for  it  irritates  the  temper 
which  sickness  has  rendered  sensitive.     Therefore  no 
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restraint,  or  as  little  as  is  consonant  with  the  circnm- 
stances,  must  be  enforced.     Emetics  are  not  indicated. 
Could  we  know  with  certainty  that  the  stomach  was 
loaded  with  foreign  matters,  necessity  would  oblige  their 
nse ;  but  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  this  fact — and 
of  themselves  these  agents  are  at  this  time  most  inju- 
rious.   Purgatives  are  poisons  now.     There  is  always 
apparent  constipation ;   but  it  is  confined  only  to  the 
posterior  intestine,  and  is  only  mechanical.     Diarrhoea  is 
certain  to  commence  when  the  rectum  is  unloaded,  and 
nothing  likely  to  irritate   the   intestines  is  admissible. 
The  fluid  food  will  have  all  the  aperient  effect  that  can 
be  desired.    As  to  setons,  they  are  useless  during  the 
active  stage ;  and  if  continued  after  it  has  passed,  they 
annoy  and  weaken  the  poor  patient :  in  fact,  nothing 
must  be  done  which  has  not  hitherto  been  proposed. 

When  signs  indicative  of  approaching  fits  are  remark- 
ed, small  doses  of  mercury  and  ipecacuanha  should  be 
administered. 

Grey  powder    ....    Five  gmins  to  one  aoniple. 
Ipeeaouanha     ....    One  to  four  grains 

Give  the  above  thrice  daily ;  but  if  it  produces  sick- 
ness, let  the  quantity  at  the  next  dose  be  one-half. 

Tinctnre  of  hyoscyamns.    One  part 
Solphnric  ether    .    .    .    Three  parts. 

This  should  be  mixed  with  cold  soup,  ten  ounces  of 
which  should  be  mingled  with  one  ounce  of  the  medicine. 
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Give  an  ounce  every  hour  to  a  small  dog,  and  fonr 
ounces  to  the  largest  animal.  A  full  enema  of  the  solu* 
tion  of  soap  should  be  thrown  up  ;  and  the  rectum  having 
been  emptied,  an  ounce  or  four  ounces  of  the  sulphuric 
ether  and  hyoscjamus  mixture  ought  to  be  injected  every 
hour.  Over  the  anterior  part  of  the  forehead,  from  one 
to  four  leeches  may  be  applied.  To  do  this  the  hair 
must  be  cut  close,  and  the  parts  shaved ;  then,  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  the  skin  must  be  snipped  through,  and 
the  leech  put  to  the  wound  :  after  tasting  the  blood  it 
will  take  hold.  To  the  nape  of  the  neck  a  small  blister 
may  be  applied  ;  and  if  it  rises,  the  hope  will  mount  with 
it.  A  blister  is  altogether  preferable  to  a  seton ;  the  one 
acts  as  a  derivative,  by  drawing  the  blood  immediately 
to  the  surface  without  producing  absolute  inflammation, 
which  the  other  as  a  foreign  body  violently  excites.  The 
effects  of  vesicants  are  speedy,  those  of  setons  are 
remote ;  and  I  have  seen  fearful  spectacles  induced  by 
their  employment.  With  dogs  setons  are  never  safe ; 
for  these  animals,  with  their  teeth  or  claws,  are  nearly 
certain  to  tear  them  out.  In  cases  of  fits,  if  the  seton 
eauses  much  discharge,  it  is  debilitating  and  also  offensive 
to  the  dog,  and  the  ends  of  the  tape  are  to  him  an  ince8« 
sant  annoyance.  It  is  not  my  practice  to  employ  setons, 
being  convinced  that  those  agents  are  not  beneficial  to 
the  canine  race ;  but  to  blisters,  which  on  these  animals 
are  seldom  used,  I  have  little  objection.  With  the 
ammonia  and  oantharides,  turpentine  and  mustard,  we 
have  so  mnoh  variety,  both  as  to  strength  and  speed  of 
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action,  that  wc  can  salt  the  remedy  to  the  circumstances, 
which,  in  the  instance  of  a  creature  so  sensitiTe  and 
irritable  as  the  dog,  is  of  all  importance.  The  blister 
which  I  employ  in  distemper  fits  is  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  liquor  ammonias  and  camphorated  spirits.  I 
saturate  a  piece  of  sponge  or  piline  with  this  compound  ; 
and  liaving  removed  the  hair,  I  apply  it  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  where  it  is  retained  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes, 
according  to  the  efiect  it  appears  to  produce.  Great 
relief  is  often  obtained  by  this  practice ;  and  should  it 
be  necessary,  I  sometimes  repeat  the  application  a  little 
lower  down  towards  the  shoulders,  but  never  on  the  same 
place ;  for  even  though  no  apparent  rubefaction  may  be 
discerned,  the  deeper  seated  structures  are  apt  to  be 
affected,  and  should  the  animal  survive,  serious  sloughing 
may  follow,  if  the  blister  be  repeated  too  quickly  on  one 
part. 

The  directions  given  above  apply  to  that  stage  when 
the  eye  and  other  symptoms  indicate  the  approach  of  fits, 
or  when  the  champing  has  commenced.  The  tonic  pills 
and  liquor  arsenicalis  may  niso  then  be  continued ;  but 
when  the  fits  have  positively  occurred,  other  measures 
must  be  adopted.  If  colic  should  attack  the -animal, 
laudanum  must  be  administered,  and  in  small  but  repeat- 
ed doses,  until  the  pain  is  dismissed.  Opium  is  of  itself 
objectionable ;  but  the  drug  does  less  injury  than  does 
the  suffering,  and,  therefore,  we  choose  between  the  two 
evils.  From  five  to  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture,  com- 
bined with  half-a-drachm  to  two  drachms  of  sulphuric 
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ether,  may  be  given  every  half-hour  during  the  parox- 
ysm ;  and  either  the  dose  diminished  or  the  intervals 
increased  as  the  agony  lessens,  the  animal  being  at  the 
same  time  constantly  watched.  The  ethereal  enemas 
should  be  simultaneously  exhibited,  and  repeated  every 
half-hour.  When  a  fit  occurs,  nothing  should  during  its 
existence  be  given  by  the  mouth,  except  with  the  stom- 
ach-pump, or  by  means  of  a  large-sized  catheter  intro- 
duced into  the  pharynx.  Unless  this  precaution  be 
taken,  there  is  much  danger  of  the  fluid  being  carried 
into  the  lungs.  Ether  by  injection,  however,  is  of  every 
service,  and  where  the  proper  instruments  are  at  hand, 
it  ought  also  to  be  given  by  the  mouth.  The  doses  have 
been  described.  To  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  from  half  a 
drop  to  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  may  with 
every  dose  be  blended ;  and  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  lime  should  be  mingled  with  the  injections,  as  ordered 
for  diarrhoea,  which,  if  not  present,  is  certain  to  be  near 
at  hand.  The  following  may  also  be  exhibited,  either  as 
A  soft  mass  or  as  a  fluid  mixture  : — 

Chlomte  of  potaah     .    .    One  to  four  grains 

Aromntio  powder  .    .    .    Half-a-drachm  to  two  drachma. 

Or. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  «    Five  grains  to  a  Bcmple. 

Chalk ,    .    One  to  four  Bcmplea, 

Aromatic  confection .    .    One  to  four  icmplea 

Either  of  the  above  may  be  tried  every  third  hour,  but 
on  no  account  ought  the  warm  bath  to  be  used.    An 
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embrocation,  as  directed  for  rheumatism,  may  oe  emploj* 
ed  to  the  feet  and  legs,  and  warm  turpentine  may,  as 
described  in  diarrhoBa,  be  used  to  the  abdomen.  Gold  or 
evaporating  lotions  to  the  head  are  of  seryice,  but  unless 
they  can  be  continuously  applied,  they  do  harm.  Their 
action  must  be  prolonged  and  kept  up  night  and  day,  or 
they  had  better  not  be  employed,  as  the  reaction  they 
provoke  is  excessive.  Gold  water  dashed  upon  the  head 
during  the  fit  does  no  good,  but  rather  seems  to  produce 
evil.  The  shock  often  aggravates  the  convulsions ;  and 
the  wet  which  soon  dries  upon  the  skull  is  followed  by  a 
marked  increase  of  temperature ;  while,  remaining  upon 
other  parts,  and  chilling  these,  it  drives  the  blood  to  the 
head. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  my 
efforts  are  chiefly  directed  to  strengthening  the  system, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  avoiding  anything  that  might  add 
to  the  irritability.  On  these  principles  I  have  sometimes 
succeeded,  and  most  often  when  the  fits  have  been  caused 
by  some  foreign  substance  in  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  fits  are  mostly  short  and 
frequent.  One  dog  that  had  one  of  these  attacks,  which 
did  not  last  above  forty  seconds  every  five  minutes,  and 
was  very  noisy,  lived  in  pain  for  two  days,  and  then 
passed  a  peach-stone,  from  which  moment  it  began  to 
recover,  and  is  now  alive.  In  another  case,  a  nail  was 
vomited,  and  the  animal  from  that  time  commenced  im- 
proving. In  this  instance  an  emetic  would  have  been  of 
benefit ;  but  such  occurrences  are  rare,  and  the  emetic 
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does  not,  even  when  required,  do  the  same  good  as  is 
I>rodaced  by  the  natural  ejection  of  the  offending  agent. 
Perhaps,  where  nature  possesses  the  strength  to  cast  off 
the  cause  of  the  distress,  there  is  more  power  indicated ; 
bat  after  an  emetic,  I  have  known  a  dog  fall  upon  its  side, 
and  never  rise  again. 

During  fits  the  dog  should  be  confined,  to  prevent  its 
exhausting  itself  hj  wandering  about.  A  large  basket  is 
best  suited  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  so  large  as  not 
to  incommode  the  animal,  and  high  enough  to  allow  the 
dog  to  stand  up  without  hitting  its  head.  A  box  is  too 
close ;  and,  besides  the  objection  it  presents  with  regard 
to  air,  it  does  not  allow  the  liquids  ejected  to  drain  off. 

For  the  pustular  eruption  peculiar  to  distemper,  I  apply 
no  remedy.  When  the  pustules  are  matured  I  open  them, 
but  I  am  not  certain  any  great  benefit  results  from  this 
practice.  If  the  disorder  terminates  favorably  the  symp- 
tom disappears;  and,  beyond  giving  a  little  additional 
food,  perhaps  allowing  one  meal  of  meat,  from  one  ounce 
to  six  ounces,  I  positively  do  nothing  in  these  cases.  I 
mast  confess  I  do  not  understand  this  eruption ;  and  in 
medicine,  if  you  are  not  certain  what  you  should  do,  it  is 
always  safest  to  do  nothing. 

The  disposition  to  eat  or  gnaw  any  part  of  the  body 
must  be  counteracted  by  mechanical  measures.  The  limb 
or  tail  must  be  encased  with  leather  or  gutta  percha.  No 
application  containing  aloes,  or  any  drug  the  dog  distastes, 
will  be  of  any  avail.  When  the  flesh  is  not  sensitive,  the 
palate  is  not  nice,  and  the  dog  will  eat  away  in  spite  of 
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any  seasoning.  A  mechanical  obstmction  is  the  onlj 
check  that  can  be  depended  apon.  A  muzzle  must  be 
employed,  if  nothing  else  can  be  used  ;  but  generally  a 
leather  boot,  or  gutta  perch  a  case  moulded  to  the  part, 
has  answered  admirably.  To  the  immediate  place  I 
apply  a  piece  of  wet  lint,  over  which  is  put  some  oil  silk, 
and  the  rag  is  kept  constantly  moist.  The  dose  of  the 
liquor  arsenicalis  is  increased  by  one-fourth  or  one-half, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  morbid  desire  to  injure  itself  ceases. 
After  this  the  dressings  are  continued ;  and  only  irhen 
the  recovery  is  perfect  do  I  attempt  to  operate,  no  matter 
how  serious  may  be  the  wound,  or  how  terrible,  short  of 
mortifying,  it  may  appear. 

Tumors  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles :  and 
only  regarded  as  reasons  for  supporting  the  strength. 
They  require  no  special  directions  at  this  place,  but  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  portion  of  the  work  in  which 
they  are  dwelt  upon. 

To  the  genital  organs  of  the  male,  when  the  discharge 
is  abundant,  a  wash  consisting  of  a  drachm  of  the  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  zinc  to  an  ounce  of  water,  gently  ap* 
plied  once  or  twice  daily,  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 
The  paralysis  of  the  bladder  requires  immediate  atten- 
tion. In  the  last  stage,  when  exhaustion  sets  in,  it  is 
nearly  always  paralysed.  Sometimes  the  retention  of 
urine  constitutes  the  leading  and  most  serious  symptom  ; 
and  after  the  water  has  been  once  drawn  off,  the  bladder 
may  regain  its  tone — another  operation  rarely  being 
needed.      A    professional    friend,  formerly   my  pupil« 
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brought  to  me  a  dog  which  exhibited  symptoms  he  could 
not  interpret ;  it  was  in  the  advanced  stage  of  distemper. 
It  was  disinclined  to  move,  and  appeared  almost  as  if  its 
hind  legs  were  partially  paralysed.  I  detected  the  blad- 
der was  distended,  and  though  the  animal  did  not  weigh 
more  than  eight  pounds,  nine  ounces  and  a  half  of  urine 
were  taken  away  by  means  of  the  catheter.  From  that 
time  it  improved,  and  is  now  well.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  few  hours'  delay  in  that  case  would  have 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  dog.  For  the  manner  of  introduc- 
ing the  catheter,  and  the  way  to  discover  when  the  m*ine 
is  retained,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  part  of  the  pre- 
sent work  which  treats  especially  on  this  subject. 

Paralysis  and  choraea  will  be  here  dismissed  with  a  like 
remark.  To  those  diseases  the  reader  must  turn  for  their 
treatment ;  but  I  must  here  state,  that  before  any  mea- 
sures specially  intended  to  relieve  either  are  adopted,  the 
original  disease  should  be  first  subdued,  as,  in  many  cases, 
with  the  last  the  chor^ea  will  disappear ;  while  in  some 
the  twitching  will  remain  through  life.  All  that  may  be 
attempted  during  the  existence  of  distemper,  will  consist 
in  the  addition  of  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  powdered  nux  vomica  to  the  tonic  pills ; 
and,  in  severe  paralysis,  the  use  of  a  little  friction,  with  a 
mild  embrocation  to  the  loins. 

The  treatment  during  convalescence  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised,  for  here  we  have  to  restore  the  strength,  and, 
while  we  do  so,  to  guard  against  a  relapse.  One  circum- 
stance must  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  namely,  that  nature  is, 
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after  the  diaease  has  spent  its  violence,  always  anxioiis  to 
repair  the  damage  it  may  have  inflicted.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  much  of  our  labor  will  be  lightened,  and  more 
than  ever  shall  we  be  satisfied  to  plaj  second  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  less  we  do  the  better ;  but,  nevertheless,  there 
remains  something  which  will  not  let  us  continue  perfect- 
ly idle. 

Never,  after  danger  has  seemingly  passed,  permit  the 
animal  to  return  all  at  once  to  flesh  food.  For  some  time, 
after  all  signs  of  the  disease  have  entirely  disappeared, 
let  vegetables  form  a  part,  and  a  good  part  of  the  diet. 
Do  not  let  the  animal  gorge  itself.  However  lively  it 
may  seem  to  be,  and  however  eager  may  be  its  hunger, 
let  the  quantity  be  proportioned  to  the  requirements  inde- 
pendent of  the  voracity.  Above  all,  do  not  tempt  and 
coax  the  dog  to  eat,  under  the  foolish  idea  that  the  body 
will  strengthen  or  fatten,  because  a  great  deal  is  taken 
into  the  stomach.  We  are  not  nourished  by  what  we 
swallow,  but  by  that  which  we  digest ;  and  too  much,  by 
distending  the  stomach  and  loading  the  intestines,  retards 
the  natural  powers  of  appropriation  ;  just  as  a  man  may 
be  prevented  from  walking  by  a  weight  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  may  be  able  to  support.  Give  enough,  but  divide 
it  into  at  least  three  meals — ^fuur  or  five  will  bo  better — 
and  let  the  animal  have  them  at  stated  periods,  taking 
care  that  it  never  at  one  time  has  as  much  as  it  can  eat ; 
and  by  degrees  return  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  feed- 
ing. 

The  fainting  fits  create  great  alarm,  but,  if  properly 
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treated,  thej  are  very  trivial  affiiirs.  An  ethereal  enema* 
and  a  dose  or  two  of  the  medicine,  will  generally  restore 
the  animal.  No  other  physic  is  needed,  hut  greater 
attention  to  the  feeding  is  required.  Excessive  exercise 
will  canse  them,  and  the  want  of  exercise  will  also  hring 
them  on.  The  open  air  is  of  every  service,  and  will  do 
more  for  the  perfect  recovery  than  almost  anything  else. 
When  the  scarf-skin  peels  off,  a  cold  hath  with  plenty  of 
friction,  and  a  walk  afterwards,  is  frequently  highly 
beneficial ;  hut  there  are  dogs  with  which  it  does  not 
agree,  and,  consequently,  the  action  must  he  watched. 
Never  persevere  with  anything  that  seems  to  be  injurious. 
If  the  mange  breaks  out,  a  simple  dressing  as  directed 
for  that  disease  will  remove  it,  no  internal  remedies  being 
in  such  a  case  required. 

I  cannot  close  my  account  of  distemper  without  cau- 
tioning the  reader  against  the  too  long  use  of  quinine. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  medicine,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  no 
less  safe  than  useful.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  act  as  a 
poison,  or  destroy  the  life ;  but  it  can  produce  evils 
hardly  less,  and  more  difficult  to  cure,  than  those  it  was 
employed  to  eradicate.  The  most  certain  and  most  potent 
febrifuge,  and  the  most  active  tonic,  it  can  also  induce 
blindness  and  dea£aess ;  and  by  the  too  long  or  too  large 
employment  of  quinine  a  fever  is  induced,  which  hangs 
npon  the  dog,  and  keeps  him  thin  for  many  a  month. 
Therefore,  when  the  more  violent  stages  of  the  disease 
have  been  conquered,  it  should  no  longer  be  employed. 
Other  tonics  will  then  do  quite  as  well,  and  a  change  of 
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medicine  often  performs  that  which  no  one,  if  persevered 
with,  will  accomplish. 

All  writers,  when  treating  of  distemper,  speak  of  worraa. 
and  give  directions  for  their  remoyal  daring  the  eustcnce 
of  the  disease.  I  know  thej  are  too  often  present,  and 
I  am  afraid  thej  too  often  aggravate  the  sjrmptoms ;  bat 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  judge  precisely  when  they  do  or 
when  they  do  not  exist.  The  remedies  most  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  their  destruction,  are  not  such  as  can  be 
beneficial  to  the  animal  laboring  under  this  disorder ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tonic  coarse  of  treatment  I  propose 
is  very  likely  to  be  destructive  to  the  worms.  Therefore, 
rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  doing  harm,  I  rely  upon 
the  tonics,  and  have  no  reason  to  repent  the  confidence 
evinced  in  this  particular. 

The  treatment  of  distemper  consists  in  avoiding  all  and 
everything  whioh  can  debilitate ;  it  is,  simply,  strength- 
ening by  medicine  aided  by  good  nursing.  It  is  neither 
mysterious  nor  complex,  but  is  both  clear  and  simple 
when  once  understood.  It  was  ignorance  alone  which 
induced  men  to  resort  to  filth  and  cruelty  for  the  relief  of 
that  which  is  not  difficult  to  cure.  In  animals,  I  am  cer- 
tain, kindness  is  ninefy-nine  parts  of  what  passes  for 
wisdom ;  and,  in  man,  I  do  not  think  the  proportion  is 
much  less ;  for  how  often  does  the  mother's  love  preserve 
the  life  which  science  abandons  !  To  dogs  we  may  be  a 
little  experimental ;  and  with  these  creatares,  therefore, 
there  is  no  objection  to  trying  the  effects  of  those  gentler 
feelings,  which  the  very  philosophical  sneer  at  as  the  in- 
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dications  of  weakness.  When  I  am  called  to  see  a  dog, 
if  there  be  a  lady  for  its  nurse,  I  am  always  more  certain 
as  to  the  result ;  for  the  medicines  I  send  then  seem  to 
have  twice  the  effect. 


MOUTH,  TEETH,   TONGUE,   GULLET,  ETC 

The  mouth  of  the  dog  is  not  subject  to  many  diseases ; 
but  it  sometimes  occasions  misery  to  the  animal.  Much 
of  such  suffering  is  consequent  upon  the  folly  and  thought- 
lessness of  people,  who,  having  power  given  them  over 
life,  act  as  though  the  highest  gift  of  God  could  be  ren- 
dered secondary  to  the  momentary  pleasure  of  man.  No 
matter  in  what  form  vitality  may  appear — for  itself  it  is 
sacred ;  it  has  claims  and  rights,  which  it  is  equally  idle 
and  ridiculous  to  deny  or  to  dispute.  Tl^e  law  of  the  land 
may  declare  and  make  man  to  have  a  possession  in  a 
beast ;  but  no  act  of  parliament  ever  yet  enacted  has 
placed  health  and  life  among  human  property.  The  body 
may  be  the  master's ;  but  the  spirit  that  supports  and 
animates  it  is  reserved  to  another.  Disease  and  death 
will  resent  torture,  and  rescue  the  afflicted  ;  he  who  un->^ 
dertakes  the  custody  of  an  animal  is  morally  and  re- 
ligiously answerable  for  its  happiness.  To  make  happy 
becomes  then  a  duty  ;  and  to  care  for  the  welfare  is  an 
obligation.  Too  little  Is  thought  of  this  ;  and  the  fact  is 
not  yet  credited.  The  gentleman  will  sport  with  the 
agony  of  animals ;  and  to  speak  of  consideration  for  the 
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brate,  ifl  regarded  either  as  an  eceentricitj  or  an  afieeta- 
tion.  This  is  the  case  generally  at  the  present  time ;  and 
it  is  strange  it  should  be  so,  since  ProTidenee,  from  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  has  been  striving  to  woo  and  to  teach 
us  to  entertiun  gentler  sentiments.  No  one  ever  played 
with  cruelty  but  he  lost  by  the  game,  and  still  the  sport 
is  £uhionable.  No  one  ever  spared  or  relieved  the  mean- 
est creature  but  in  his  feelings  he  was  rewarded ;  and  yet 
are  there  comparatively  few  who  will  seek  such  pleasure. 
Neither  through  our  sensibilities  nor  our  interests  are  we 
quick  to  learn  that  which  Heaven  itself  is  constantly 
striving  to  impress. 

The  dog  is  our  companion,  our  servant,  and  our  friend. 
With  more  than  matrimonial  faith  does  the  honorable 
beast  wed  itself  to  man.  In  sickness  and  in  health,  lite- 
rally does  it  obey,  serve,  love,  and  honor.  Absolutely 
does  it  cleave  oi^^y  unto  one,  forsaking  all  others-^or 
even  from  its  own  species  does  it  separate  itself,  devoting 
its  heait  to  man.  In  the  very  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of 
the  contract  does  it  yield  itself,  accepting  its  life's  load 
for  better,  for  worse— for  richer,  for  poorer— in  sickness 
and  in  health — to  love»  cherish,  and  to  obey  till  death. 
The  name  of  the  animal  may  be  a  reproach,  but  the  af- 
fection of  the  dog  realizes  the  ideal  of  conjugal  fidelity. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  its  estimable  qualities,  it  is  despised, 
and  we  know  not  how  to  prize,  or  in  what  way  to  treat 
it.  It  is  the  inmate  of  our  homes,  and  the  associate  of  our 
leisure ;  and  yet  its  requirements  are  not  recognised,  nor 
its  necessities  appreciated.    Its  docility  and  intelligence 
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are  emplojed  to  undermine  its  health ;  and  its  irillingness 
to  learn  and  to  obey  is  converted  into  a  reason  for  des- 
troying its  constitution.  What  it  can  do  we  are  content 
to  assume  it  was  intended  to  perform ;  and  that  which  it 
will  eat  we  are  satisfied  to  assert  was  destined  to  be  its 
food. 

Bonesy  stones,  and  bricks,  are  not  beneficial  to  dogs. 
The  animals  may  be  tutored  to  earry  the  two  last,  and 
impelled  by  hunger  they  will  eat  the  first.  Hard  sub- 
stances and  heavy  weights,  however,  when  firmly  grasp- 
ed, of  course  wear  the  teeth ;  and  the  organs  of  masti- 
cation are  even  more  valuable  to  the  meanest  cur  than  to 
the  wealthiest  dame.  If  the  mouth  of  the  human  being 
be  toothless,  the  cook  can  be  told  to  provide  for  the  occa- 
sion, or  the  dentist  will  in  a  great  measure  supply  the 
loss.  But  the  toothless  dog  must  eat  its  customary  food ; 
and  it  must  do  this,  although  the  last  stump  or  remaining 
fang  be  excoriating  the  lips,  and  ulcerating  the  gums. 
The  ability  to  crush,  and  the  power  to  digest  bones,  is 
thought  to  be  a  proof  that  dogs  were  made  to  thrive  upon 
such  diet ;  and  Blaine  speaks  of  a  meal  of  bones  as  a 
wholesome  canine  dish.  I  beg  the  owners  of  dogs  not  to 
be  led  away  by  so  unfounded  an  opinion.  A  bone  to  a 
dog  is  a  treat,  and  one  which  should  not  be  denied ;  but 
it  should  come  in  only  as  a  kind  of  dessert  after  a  hearty 
meal.  Then  the  creature  will  not  strain  to  break  and 
strive  to  swallow  it ;  but  it  will  amuse  itself  picking  off 
littie  bits,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  itself  by  cleaning 
its  teeth.    Much  more  ingenuity  than  force  will  be  em- 
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I^ojed,  and  the  moath  wOl  not  be  injured.  In  a  state  of 
natnre  this  wonld  be  the  regular  coarse.  The  dog  when 
wild  honts  its  prej ;  and,  having  canght,  proeeeds  to 
feast  upon  the  flesh,  which  it  tears  off;  this,  being  soft, 
does  not  severely  tax  the  masticating  members.  When 
the  stomach  is  filled,  the  skeleton  maj  be  polished ;  bat 
hangrr  dogs  never  take  to  bones  when  there  is  a  choice 
of  meat.  It  is  a  mistaken  chaiitj  which  throws  a  bone 
to  a  starving  hoand. 

Eqaally  injorions  to  the  teeth,  are  laxaries  which 
disorder  the  digestion.  High  breeding  likewise  will  ren- 
der the  month  toothless  at  a  veij  early  age ;  bat  of  all 
things  the  very  worst  is  salivation,  which,  by  the  igno* 
rant  people  who  andertake  to  core  the  diseases  of  these 
sensitive  and  delicate  animals,  is  often  indnced  though 
seldom  recognised,  and  if  recognised,  always  left  to  take 
its  course. 

Tlie  mouth  of  the  dog  is  therefore  exposed  to  several 
evils ;  and  there  are  not  many  of  these  animals  which 
retain  their  teeth  even  at  the  middle  age.  High-bred 
spaniels  are  the  soonest  toothless  ;  hard  or  luxnrioas 
feeding  rapidly  makes  bare  the  gums.  Stones,  bones, 
&c.,  wear  down  the  teeth  ;  bat  the  stumps  become 
sources  of  irritation,  and  often  cause  disease.  Saliva- 
tion may,  according  to  its  violence,  either  remove  all  the 
teeth,  or  discolor  any  that  may  be  retained.  The  hale 
dog*3  teeth,  if  properly  cared  ibr,  wiU  generally  last 
during  the  creature's  life ;  and  continue  white  almost 
to  the  remotest   period  of  its  existence.     I  have  seen 
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very  aged  animals  with  beautifal  months  ;  bnt  snch 
sights,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  pointed  out,  are 
unfortunately  rare.  The  teeth  of  the  dog,  however,  may 
be  perfectly  clean  and  entire  even  at  the  twelfth  year ; 
and  it  is  no  more  than  folly  to  pretend  that  these  organs 
are  in  any  way  indicative  of  the  age  of  this  animal. 
They  are  of  no  further  importance  to  a  purchaser  than 
as  signs  which  denote  the  state  of  the  system,  and  show 
the  uses  to  which  the  animal  has  been  subjected.  The 
primary  teeth  are  cut  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third 
week  ;  but,  in  the  same  litter,  one  pup  may  not  show 
more  than  the  point  of  an  incisor  when  it  is  six  weeks 
old ;  while  another  may  display  all  those  teeth  well  up. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  permanent  incisors  begin  to  come 
up  about  the  fourth  month ;  but  I  have  known  a  dog  to 
be  ten  months  old,  and,  nevertheless,  to  have  all  the 
temporary  teeth  in  its  head.  The  deviations,  conse- 
quently, are  so  great  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  and 
every  person  who  pretends  to  judge  of  the  dog's  age  by 
the  teeth  is  either  deceived  himself,  or  practising  upon 

the  ignorance  of  others. 

Strong  pups  require  no  attention  during  dentition ;  but 
high-bred  and  weakly  animals  should  be  constantly 
watched  during  this  period.  When  a  tooth  is  loose,  it 
should  be  drawn  at  once,  and  never  suffered  to  remain 
a  useless  source  of  irritation.  If  suffered  to  continue 
in  the  mouth,  it  will  ultimately  become  tightened ;  and 
the  food  or  portions  of  hair  getting  and  lodging  between 
it  and  the  permanent  teeth,  will  inflame  the  gam,  and 
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csose  the  beast  considerable  suffering.  The  extraedon, 
at  first  is  so  slight  an  operation,  that  when  undertaken 
by  a  person  having  the  proper  instruments^  and  know- 
ing how  to  use  them,  the  pup  does  not  even  rent  a  sin- 
gle cry.  The  temporary  tusks  of  small  dogs  are  very 
commonly  retained  after  the  permanent  ones  are  fully  up, 
and  if  not  removed,  will  remain  perhaps  during  the  life ; 
they  become  firm  and  fixed,  the  necks  being  united  to 
the  bone.  This  is  more  common  in  the  upper  than  in 
the  lower  jaw,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  both.  Diminutiye 
high-bred  animals  rarely  shed  the  primary  tusks  natural* 
ly ;  therefore,  when  the  incisors  have  been  cut,  and  the 
permanent  fang  teeth  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
through  the  gums,  the  temporary  ones  ought,  as  fre- 
quently as  possible,  to  be  moved  backward  and  forward 
with  the  finger,  in  order  to  loosen  them.  When  that  is 
accomplished,  they  should  be  extracted,  which  if  not 
done  at  this  time  will  afterwards  be  difficult.  As  the 
tooth  becomes  again  fixed,  filth  of  various  kinds  accumu- 
lates between  it  and  the  permanent  tusk;  the  animal 
feeds  in  pain,  the  gum  swells  and  ulcerates,  and  some- 
times the  permanent  tusk  falls  out,  but  the  cause  of  the 
ii\jury  never  naturally  comes  away. 

To  extract  a  temporary  tusk  after  it  has  reset  is 
somewhat  difficult,  and  is  not  to  be  undertaken  by  every 
bungler.  The  gum  must  be  deeply  lanced ;  and  a  small 
scalpel  made  for  the  purpose  answers  better  than  the 
ordinary  gum  lancet.  The  instrument  having  been 
passed  all  round  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  the  gum  is 
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with  the  forceps  to  be  driTen  or  poshed  away,  and  the 
hold  to  be  taken  as  high  as  possible  ;  firm  traction  is 
then  to  be  made,  the  hand  of  the  operator  being  stea- 
died by  the  thumb  placed  against  the  point  of  the  per- 
manent tusk.  As  the  temporary  teeth  are  almost  as 
brittle  as  glass,  and  as  the  animal  invariably  moves  its 
head  about,  endeavoring  to  escape,  some  care  must  be 
exercised  to  prevent  the  tooth  being  broken.  However, 
if  it  is  thoroughly  set,  we  must  not  expect  to  draw  it 
with  the  fang  entire,  for  that  has  become  absorbed,  and 
the  neck  is  united  to  the  jawbone.  The  object,  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  is  to  grasp  the  tooth  as  high  up  as 
possible,  and  break  it  off  so  that  the  gum  may  close  over 
any  small  remainder  of  the  fang  which  shall  be  left  in 
the  mouth.  The  operator,  therefore,  makes  his  pull  with 
this  intention ;  and  when  the  tooth  gives  way,  he  feels, 
to  discover  if  his  object  has  been  accomplished.  Should 
any  projecting  portion  of  tooth,  or  little  point  of  dislodg- 
ed bone  be  felt,  these  must  be  removed ;  and  in  less  than 
a  day  the  wound  shows  a  disposition  to  heal  ;  but  it 
should  afterwards  be  inspected  occasionally,  in  case  of 
accidents. 

When  foulness  of  the  mouth  is  the  consequence  of  the 
system  of  breeding,  the  constitution  must  be  invigorated 
by  the  employment  of  such  medicines  as  the  symptoms 
indicate  ;  and  the  teeth  no  further  interfered  with  than 
may  be  required  either  for  the  health,  ease,  or  cleanliness 
of  the  animal. 

From  age,  improper  food,  and  disease  conjoined,  the 
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dog's  mouth  is  freqnentl j  a  tortnre  to  the  beast,  and  a 
nuisance  to  all  about  it.  The  teeth  grow  black  from  an 
incrustation  of  tartar  ;  the  insides  of  the  lips  ulcerate ;  the 
gums  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch*  and  the  breath  stinks 
most  intolerably.  The  dog  will  not  eat,  and  sometimes 
is  afraid  even  to  drink ;  the  throat  is  sore,  and  saliva 
dribbles  from  the  mouth ;  the  animal  loses  flesh,  and  is  a 
picture  of  misery. 

When  such  is  the  case,  the  cure  must  be  undertaken 
with  all  regard  to  the  dog's  condition ;  harm  only  will 

follow  brutality  or  haste.  The  animal  must  be  humored, 
and  the  business  must  be  got  through  little  by  little.  In 
some  very  bad  cases  of  this  description  I  have  had  no 
less  than  three  visits  before  my  patient  was  entirely 
cleansed.  At  the  first  sitting  I  examine  the  mouth,  and 
with  n  small  probe  seek  for  every  remnant  of  a  stump, 
trying  the  firmness  of  every  remaining  tooth.  All  that 
are  quite  loose  are  extracted  first,  and  then  the  stumps 
are  drawn,  the  gums  being  lanced  where  it  is  necessary. 
This  over,  I  employ  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
zinc — a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  sweetened  water — ^as  a  lotion, 
and  send  the  dog  home,  ordering  the  mouth,  gums,  teeth, 
and  lips  to  be  well  washed  with  it,  at  least  three  times  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  In  four  days  the  animal  is  brought 
to  me  again,  and  then  I  scale  the  teeth  with  instmments 
similar  to  those  employed  by  the  human  dentist,  only  of 
a  small  size.  The  dog  resists  this  operation  more  stoutly 
than  it  generally  does  the  extraction,  and  patience  is  im- 
perative. The  operation  will  be  the  more  quickly  got 
over  by  taking  time,    and  exerting  firmness  without 
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seyerity.  A  loud  word  or  a  box  on  the  ear  may  on  some 
oceasions  be  required  ;  bat  on  no  account  should  a  Mow 
be  ^ven,  or  anything  done  to  provoke  the  anger  of  the 
animal.  The  mistress  or  master  should  never  be  present ; 
for  the  cunning  brute  will  take  advantage  of  their  fond* 
ness,  and  sham  so  artfully  that  it  wOl  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  proceed. 

I  usually  have  no  assistance,  but  carry  the  dog  into  a 
room  by  itself ;  and  having  spoken  to  it,  or  taken  such 
little  liberties  as  denote  my  authority,  I  commence  the 
more  serious  part  of  the  business.  Amidst  remonstrance 
and  expostulation,  caresses  and  scolding,  the  work  then 
is  got  over ;  but  seldom  so  thoroughly  that  a  little  further 
attention  is  not  needed,  which  is  given  on  the  following 

day. 

The  incrustation  on  the  dog's  teeth,  more  especially  on 
the  fangs,  is  often  very  thick.  It  is  best  removed  by  get- 
ting the  instrument  between  the  substance  and  the  gum ; 
then  with  a  kind  of  wrenching  action  snapping  it  away, 
when  frequently  it  will  shell  off  in  large  flakes;  the 
remaining  portions  should  be  scraped,  and  the  tooth 
should  afterwards  look  white,  or  nearly  so.  The  instru- 
ment may  be  used  without  any  fear  of  injuring  the  enamel, 
which  is  so  hard  that  steel  can  make  no  impression  on  it ; 
but  there  is  alwiays  danger  of  hurting  the  gums,  and  as 
the  resistance  of  the  dog  increases  this,  the  practitioner 
must  exert  himself  to  guard  against  it.  Some  precaution 
also  will  be  necessary  to  thwart  occasional  attempts  to 
bite  ;  but  a  little  practice  will  give  all  the  needful  protec- 
tion, and  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  operations 
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will  best  save  themselves  by  not  hitting  ihe  d<^ ;  for  the 
teeth  are  almost  certain  to  mark  the  hand  that  strikes. 
Firmness  will  gain  submission ;  cruelty  will  only  get  up 
a  quarrel,  in  which  the  dog  will  conquer,  and  the  man, 
even  if  he  prove  victorious,  can  win  nothing.  He  who  is 
cleaning  canine  teeth  must  not  expect  to  earn  the  love 
of  his  patient ;  the  liberty  taken  is  so  great  that  it  is  never 
afterwards  pardoned.  I  scarcely  ever  yet  have  known 
the  dog  to  which  I  was  not  subsequently  an  object  of 
dread  and  hatred.  Grateful  and  intelligent  as  these  crea- 
tures are,  I  have  not  found  one  simple  or  noble-minded 
enough  to  appreciate  a  dentist. 

The  only  direction  I  have  to  add  to  the  above,  con- 
cerns the  means  necessary  to  guard  against  a  relapse,  and 
to  afford  general  relief  to  the  constitution.  To  effect  the 
first  object,  prepare  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc — 
one  grain  to  the  ounce — and  flavor  the  liquid  with  oil  of 
aniseed.  This  give  to  your  employer,  together  with  a 
small  stencilling,  or  poonah  painting  brush,  which  is  a  stiff 


brush  used  in  certain  mechanical  pursmts  of  art ;  desire 
him  to  saturate  the  brush  in  the  liquid,  and  with  it  to 
clean  the  dog's  teeth  every  morning ;  which,  if  done  as 
directed,  will  prevent  fresh  tartar  accumulating,  and  in 
time  remove  any  portion  that  may  have  escaped  the  eye 
of  the  operator,  sweetening  the  animal's  breath.  With 
regard  to  that  medicine  the  constitution  may  require,  it 
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Is  impossible  to  say  what  the  different  kinds  of  dogs 
affected  may  necessitate — ^none  can  be  named  here ;  the 
symptoms  most  be  observed,  and  according  to  these  should 
be  the  treatment ;  which  must  be  studied  from  the  prin- 
ciples incnlcated  thronghout  this  work.  Most  usnaUy, 
however,  tonics,  stimulants,  and  alteratives  will  be 
required,  and  their  operation  will  be  gratifying.  The 
dog,  which  before  was  offensive  and  miserable,  may 
speedily  become  comfortable  and  happy ;  and  should  the 
errors  which  induced  its  misfortune  be  afterwards  avoided, 
it  may  continue  to  enjoy  its  brief  life  up  to  the  latest 
moment ;  therefore  the  teeth  should  never  be  neglected ; 
but  if  any  further  reason  be  required  to  enforce  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  the  mouth,  surely  it  might  be  found 
in  the  frightful  disease  to  which  it  is  occasionally  sub- 
ject. 

When  the  teeth,  either  by  decay  or  from  excessive  wear, 
have  been  reduced  to  mere  stumps,  their  vitality  often  is 
lost.  They  then  act  as  foreign  bodies,  and  inflame  the 
parts  adjacent  to  them.  Should  that  inflammation  not  be 
attended  to,  it  extends,  first  involving  the  bones  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  afterwards  the  gums,  and  canker  of  the 
MOUTH  is  established. 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  redness  and  swelling  during  the  commencement. 
Suppuration  from  time  to  time  appears ;  but  as  the  animal 
with  its  tongue  removes  the  pus,  this  last  effect  may  not 
be  observed.  The  enlargement  increases,  till  at  last  a 
hard  body  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  jaw,  immediately 
beneath  the  skin.    The  surfiMe  of  the  gums  may  be  ten- 
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der,  and  bleed  on  being  touched,  bat  the  tumor  itself  is 
not  painful  when  it  first  appears,  and  throughout  its 
course  is  not  highly  sensitive.  At  length  it  discharges  a 
thin  fluid,  which  is  sometimes  mingled  with  pus,  and 
generally  with  more  or  less  blood.  The  stench  which 
ultimately  is  given  off  becomes  powerftil ;  and  a  mass  of 
proud  flesh  grows  upon  the  part,  while  sinuses  form  in 
various  directions.  Hemorrhage  now  is  frequent  and 
profuse,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  a  cancerous  affection, 
which  probably  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  alleviate. 
The  dog,  which  does  not  appear  to  suffer,  by  its  actions 
encourages  the  belief  that  it  endures  no  acute  pidn — and 
for  a  length  of  time  maintains  its  condition ;  but,  in  the 
end,  the  flesh  wastes  and  the  strength  gives  way ;  the  sore 
enlarges,  and  the  animal  may  die  of  any  disease  to  which 
its  state  predisposes  it  to  be  attacked. 

The  treatment  consists  in  searching  for  any  stump  or 
portion  of  tooth  that  may  be  retained.  All  sucb  must  be 
extracted,  and  also  all  the  molars  on  the  diseased  side, 
without  any  regard  to  the  few  which  may  be  left  in  the 
jaw.  This  done,  the  constitution  must  be  strengthened, 
and  pills,  as  directed,  with  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  should 
be  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Iodide  of  iron  ....  One  to  fonr  gwuns. 

Powdered  nux  vomica  .  A  quarter  of  a  groin  to  one  grain. 

Salicine One  to  fonr  grains. 

Extract  of  gentian    .    .  Three  to  twelve  grains. 

Powdered  quassia    .    .  As  much  aa  may  be  required. 

The  above  forms  one  pill,  three  or  four  of  which  should 
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be  given  daily,  with  any  other  medicine  which  the  caae 
may  require. 

To  the  part  itself  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
zinc  may  be  used ;  but  nothing  further  should  be  done 
until  the  system  has  been  invigorated,  and  the  health,  as 
far  as  possible,  restored.  That  being  accomplished,  if 
the  tumor  is  still  perfect,  it  should  be  cut  down  upon 
and  removed.  If  any  part  of  the  bone  is  diseased,  so 
much  should  be  taken  away  as  will  leave  a  healthy 
surface. 

However,  before  the  dog  is  brought  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon  for  treatment,  very  often  the  tumor  has  lost  its 
integrity,  and  there  is  a  running  sore  to  be  healed.  To 
this  prob«ibly  some  ignorant  persons  have  been  applying 
caustics  and  erodents,  which  have  done  much  harm,  and 
caused  it  to  increase.  In  such  a  case  we  strengthen  the 
constitution  by  all  possible  means,  and  to  the  part  order 
fomentations  of  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  containing 
chloride  of  zinc  in  minute  quantities.  Other  anodyne 
applications  may  also  be  employed ;  the  object  being  to 
allay  any  existing  irritation,  for  the  chloride  is  merely 
added  to  correct  the  fetor,  which  at  this  period  is  never 
absent.  After  some  days  we  strive  to  ascertain  what 
action  the  internal  remedies  have  had  upon  the  cancer ; 
for  by  this  circumstance  the  surgeon  will  decide  whether 
he  is  justified  in  hazarding  an  operation.  If  the  health 
has  improved,  but  simultaneously  the  affected  part  has 
become  worse,  then  the  inference  is  unfavorable ;  for  the 
disease  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  local.     The  oonsti- 
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tiition  is  involved,  and  an  operation  would  prodnce  no 
benefit,  bat  hasten  the  death,  while  it  added  to  the  suf* 
fering  of  the  beast.  The  growth  would  be  reproduced, 
and  its  effects  would  be  more  violent;  consequently 
nothing  further  can  be  done  beyond  supporting  the  sys- 
tem, and  alleviating  any  torture  the  animal  may  endure. 
But  if  the  body  has  improved,  and  the  tumor  has 
remained  stationary,  or  is  suspected  to  be  a  little  better, 
the  knife  may  be  resorted  to ;  although  the  chance  of 
cure  is  rather  against  success.  The  age  of  the  animal, 
and  the  predisposition  to  throw  out  tumors  of  this 
nature,  are  against  the  result ;  for  too  frequently,  afler 
the  jaw  has  healed,  some  distant  part  is  attacked  with  a 
disease  of  a  similar  character. 

WoRMiiVG,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  often  practised 
upon  dogs,  and  both  Blaine  and  Youatt  give  directions 
for  its  performance.  I  shall  not  follow  their  examples. 
It  is  a  needless,  and  therefore  a  cruel  operation;  and 
though  often  requested  to  do  so,  I  never  will  worm  a  dog. 
Several  persons,  some  high  in  rank,  have  been  offended 
by  my  refusal ;  but  my  profession  has  obligations  which 
may  not  be  infringed  for  the  gratification  of  individuals. 
People  who  talk  of  a  worm  in  the  tongue  of  a  dog,  only 
show  their  ignorance,  and  by  requesting  it  should  be 
removed,  expose  their  want  of  feeling. 

Pups,  when  about  half-grown,  are  sometimes  seized 
with  an  inclination  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  property. 
Ladies  are  often  vexed  by  discovering  the  havoc  which 
their  little  favorites  have  made  with  articles  of  millinerj ; 
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gloTes»  shawls,  and  bonnets,  are  palled  to  pieces  with  a 
seoming  zest  for  mischief,  and  the  culprit  is  found  wagging 
its  tail  for  J07  among  the  wreck  it  has  occasioned.  Great 
distress  is  created  by  this  propensity,  and  a  means  to 
check  it  is  naturally  sought  for.  Mangling  the  tongue 
will  not  have  the  desired  e£fect.  For  a  few  days  pain 
may  make  the  animal  disinclined  to  use  its  mouth ;  but 
when  this  ceases,  the  teeth  will  be  employed  as  ingeni* 
ously  as  before.  Some  good  is  accomplished  by  clipping 
the  temporary  fangs :  these  are  very  brittle,  and  easily 
cut  through.  The  excision  causes  no  pain,  but  the 
point  being  gone,  the  dog's  pleasure  is  destroyed ;  and, 
as  these  teeth  will  naturally  be  soon  shed,  no  injury  of 
any  consequence  is  inflicted.  By  such  a  simple  measure, 
more  benefit  than  worming  ever  produced  is  secured  ;  for 
in  the  last  case,  almost  in  every  instance,  the  obnoxious 
habit  entirely  ceases. 

As  to  worming  being  of  any,  even  the  slightest,  pro- 
tection, in  case  rabies  should  attack  the  dog,  the  idea 
is  so  preposterous,  that  I  shall  not  here  stay  to  no- 
tice it. 

The  tongue  of  the  high-bred  spaniel  is  often  subject  to 
partial  paralysis  of  one  side.  When  such  is  the  case,  the 
muscles  of  the  healthy  side  draw  the  tongue  in  that 
direction ;  and  the  member  hangs  out  of  the  mouth,  ren- 
dering the  appearance  somewhat  unsightly.  The  organ 
from  exposure  becomes  dry  and  hard ;  and  not  being 
properly  used  to  cleanse  the  nose,  this  last  becomes  harsh 
and  encrusted  upon  such  portion  of  its  surface  as  the 
disabled  tongue  cannot  reach.    The  dog  is  disfigured, 
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but  it  manages  to  live,  and  seems  to  endure  more  incon- 
venience than  positive  pain.  The  muscles  on  the  para- 
lysed side  do  not  appear  to  be  entirely  deprived  of 
nervous  power.  I  infer  this  to  be  the  case  because  they 
do  not  waste,  and  therefore  attribute  the  affection  to  loss 
of  tone  rather  than  to  actual  palsy. 

The  cause  is  not  known.  Some  dogs  are  pupped  in 
this  condition  ;  others  are  only  affected  in  this  way  when 
age  has  far  advanced.  In  the  latter  case  the  symptom  is 
sudden,  and  nothing  previous  has  been  observed  which 
would  denote  the  probability  of  the  attack  ;  but,  arguing 
from  the  description  of  animals  which  are  subject  to  this 
affection,  and  the  periods  when  it  mostly  is  exhibited,  we 
may  attribute  it  to  weakness  of  the  constitution. 

For  the  disease  nothing  of  a  local  nature  can  be  done. 
I  have  been  induced  to  try  various  topical  remedies,  but 
not  with  any  satisfactory  result ;  and  I  am  not  very  hope- 
ful as  to  future  experiments  in  the  same  direction.  Con- 
stitutional remedies  have  more  power ;  and  by  these,  if 
we  cannot  cure,  we  may  limit  the  evil.  For  pups,  good 
nursing — not  petting  or  pampering,  but  whatever  can 
invigorate — wholesome  diet,  airy  lodging,  and  su£Bcient 
exercise,  will  do  much.  For  older  animals,  the  same 
measures,  combined  with  such  medicines  as  correct  the 
digestion  and  give  tone  to  the  system,  will  be  proper. 
An  operation  of  dividing  the  muscles  of  that  side  on 
which  the  tongue  protruded  was  once  successful ;  but  on 
three  subsequent  occasions  it  failed,  and  I  have  therefore 
relinquished  it ;  for  it  is  not  quite  safe,  and  puts  the  ani- 
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mal  to  a  great  deal  of  snffering.  Dog  fanciers  sometimes 
eat  off  the  exposed  portion  of  the  tongue,  and  therebj 
eonceal  the  defect ;  but  this  is  a  bmtal  custom,  and  should 
not  be  adopted.  The  animal  so  mutilated  drinks  with 
difficulty,  and  the  nose  ultimately  becomes  even  more  un- 
aightly  than  was  the  appearance  of  the  han^ng  tongue. 

The  tongue  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  teeth,  espe- 
cially during  fits.  In  such  cases  the  wounds  generally 
heal  quickly,  and  require  no  special  attention.  Should 
the  sores  not  mend,  the  fault  is  in  the  system.  To  that, 
and  not  to  the  part,  medicines  should  be  directed,  and  the 
matter  will  be  quickly  settled. 

Salivation  should  never  be  produced  upon  the  dog. 
The  largest  and  strongest  of  these  animals  can  but  ill 
sustain  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury ;  while  to 
those  of  a  delicate  kind  it  is  nearly  certain  death.  It 
may  be  induced  by  inunction,  or  rubbing  in  of  ointment, 
as  surely  as  by  calomel  internally  administered.  Che- 
mists mix  up  various  ointments  that  are  called  black,  blue, 
red,  white,  or  yellow  ;  and  sell  these  as  specifics  for  skin 
diseases,  which  are  in  the  dog  all  denominated  mange. 
Such  things  are  applied  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  body ; 
and  as  they  mostly  contain  either  Turpeth  or  Ethiop's 
mineral  calomel,  or  one  of  the  preparations  of  mercury, 
no  great  time  is  required  to  produce  their  fullest  effect. 
The  operation  of  the  metal  is  too  frequently  mistaken 
for  an  aggravation  of  the  disorder ;  and  when  the  chemist 
18  next  visited,  he  is  told  to  make  the  stuff  stronger,  be- 
cause the  other  made  the  dog  worse.    No  warning  nature 
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can  give  will  stop  the  proceeding.  Night  and  day  the 
dog  is  rubbed  with  the  poison,  till  its  gums  are  sore,  or 
its  teeth  fall  out ;  the  saliva  dribbles  from  the  mouth  ;  the 
glands  enlarge,  the  dog  revising  to  eat,  and  is  so  weak 
that  it  can  hardly  stand  ;  then,  fearing  death,  a  doubt  is 
for  the  first  time  entertained,  and  a  veterinary  sui^on  is 
requested  to  look  at  the  animal,  and  say  what  it  wants. 

Chemists  are  not  qualified  to  administer  the  drugs  they 
sell  to  human  beings  ;  but  they  are  £urly  the  murderers 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  dogs  they  physic.  They  know 
nothing  about  these  animals,  and  dispense  poison  under 
the  name  of  medicine  when  they  presume  to  treat  them. 
I  have  had  creatures  brought  to  me  in  the  most  terrible 
condition ;  and  when  they  have  been  under  domestic 
treatment — that  is,  when  the  chemist  has  been  consulted 
— I  always  look  to  find  symptoms  of  salivation.  The 
signs  are  not  obscure ;  the  gums  are  either  soft,  tender, 
and  inflamed,  or  else  very  much  retracted  ;  the  teeth  are 
of  a  yellow  or  brownish  color,  loose  and  mottled  on  their 
surfaces,  but  not  covered  with  tartar ;  the  breath  has  a 
peculiar  fetor,  and  the  saliva  flows  from  the  lips,  while  the 
glands  at  the  jaw  are  hard ;  the  weakness  is  excessive, 
and  the  appearance  dejected.  Purgation  may  be  present, 
and  in  some  instances  the  whole  of  the  hair  has  fallen 
off.  One  dog,  a  Scotch  terrier,  lost  every  portion  of  its 
coat,  and  was  nearly  a  year  before  it  regained  the  covering. 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  a  Scotch  terrier,  and  the  reader 
will  perceive  the  coat  is  by  the  artist  truthfuUy  depicted 
as  remarkably  long,  full,  and  hairy. 


Tbe  imagination  can,  from  tbis  likeness  of  tbe  animal 
in  health,  conjure  up  tbe  resemblance  such  an  object  ai 
the  poor  dog  most  have  presented  withont  its  coat.  Nor 
was  the  loss  of  the  hwr  the  worst  part  of  the  business  ; 
it  never  afterwards  grew  to  its  proper  length.  The  other 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  were  present. 
Ferer  also  existed,  though  the  debilitj  in  a  great  mea- 
sure concealed  it  ;  nor  was  tbe  issue  of  the  case  hj  any 
means  certain  for  a  week  or  even  longer. 

The  health  may  be  restored,  hut  the  teeth  will  never 
regain  tbeir  whiteness,  nor  tbe  breath  recover  its  natural 
odor.  A  mild  acidulated  drink,  made  of  snlphnric  acid 
and  sweetened  water,  will  lie  the  most  proper  remedy. 
It  should  be  made  pleasant,  and  tasted  before  given  to 
the  d(^,  which  will  prevent  its  being  administered  of  too 
great  a  potency.  Of  this  as  much  as  can  he  conveniently 
got  down  may  be  given,  from  a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  a 
quart  duly ;  and  with  it  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  disnl- 
j^hate  of  quinine,  and  vegetable  bitters,  made  into  pills, 
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may  be  joined.  If  the  bowels  are  eostivey  injectioiis  of 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  small  doses  of  the  salt,  maj 
be  employed,  while  the  food  should  be  nourishing.  Sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  sulphates,  with  generous  diet,  will 
constitute  the  treatment ;  and  if  the  case  be  not  too  iai 
advanced,  these  will  ultimately  restore  the  strength. 


BBONOHOOXLB. 

Thi8  disease  is  usually  seen  in  greatest  severity  in 
pups.  It  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body, 
which  increases  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  life.  In  old 
dogs  it  is  commonly  stationary,  or  of  a  fixed  size.  Spa- 
niels and  terriers  are  much  exposed  to  it ;  and^  of  the 
last-mentioned  breed,  probably  bull-terriers  are,  of  all 
animals,  the  most  liable  to  be  attacked. 

In  pups,  the  thyroid  body  greatly  and  quickly  en- 
larges, so  as  to  cut  short  the  life  by  when  the  sixth  week 
is  attained.  The  disease  of  itself,  in  old  dogs,  is  rather 
annoying  than  fatal ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  destroys 
the  animal  when  very  young,  is  by  impeding  the  circu- 
lation and  respiration.  The  enlarged  thyroid  body  presses 
upon  the  trachea  and  jugular  veins.  The  blood  which 
should  return  from  the  bndn  and  head  is  thereby  pre- 
vented descending,  and  hindered  from  reaching  the  heart 
in  a  fiill  current.  The  vessels  enlarge  so  as  to  become 
obvious  to  the  most  indifferent  observer.  The  veins  not 
only  look  swelled,  but  they  feel  turgid,  and  cannot  be 
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compressed  ;  the  little  beast  is  dull ;  the  breathing  is 
Tery  laborious ;  the  animal  sleeps  much,  and  at  last  dies 
without  a  struggle,  casting  off  life  as  it  were  but  a  trou- 
bled dream.  It  never  has  perfectly  enjoyed  existence, 
and  its  departure  is  not  to  be  regretted. 

With  the  older  animals,  so  far  as  my  experience  at 
present  teaches  me,  the  thyroid  body,  when  enlarged,  has 
not  suddenly  increased ;  yet  this  fact  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  diseased  part  is  always  quiescent,  and  cannot 
increase  in  size.  Because  of  this  possibility,  and  the 
safety  of  the  process,  the  disease  should  be  eradicated. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  adminbtering  iodine  by  the 
mouth,  and  painting  over  the  enlargement  (having  the 
hair  first  closely  shaved  off  the  part)  with  some  of  the 
tincture  of  the  same  drug,  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  brush.  As  iodine  soon  separates  and  is  thrown 
down  to  the  bottom,  all  the  preparations  of  it  should  be 
used  as  freshly  made  as  may  be  convenient.  The  mix- 
ture of  which  iodine  is  the  active  ingredient,  and  which 
is  a  week  old,  may  be  confidently  said  to  have  lost  the 
«ia|or  part  of  its  virtue.  Every  three  or  four  days  this 
medicine  should  be  concocted ;  for  even  when  put  into 
pills,  iodine,  being  very  volatile,  will  evaporate.  The 
quantity  to  be  given  to  the  dog  varies,  from  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  four  times  a  day  to  the  smallest  pup,  to  two 
grains  four  times  daily  to  the  largest  dog.  The  tincture 
used  for  painting  the  throat  is  made  with  spirits  of  wine, 
aa  ounce ;  iodide  of  potassium,  a  drachm* 
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BBSPIRATOBT  ORGAK8. 


Thb  Larynx  of  the  dog  is  affected  in  rarions  wajs. 
It  is  called  a  "  little  box,"  and  the  projecting  part  of  this 
organ  is,  in  the  throat  of  man,  spoken  of  as  "  Adam's 
apple."  It  opens  at  the  back  part  of  the  month,  and  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  windpipe.  All  the  air 
that  inflates  the  lungs  must  pass  through  it,  but  it  will 
permit  nothing  else  to  enter  with  impunitj.  A  drop  of 
saliva,  or  the  smallest  particle  of  salt,  will  be  sufficient  to 
call  forth  the  most  painful  irritabilitj.  In  fact  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  larynx  is  the  most  tender  or  sensitiye 
structure  in  the  body ;  and,  as  parts  are  exposed  to  suf- 
fering just  in  proportion  as  they  are  endowed  with  sensa- 
tion, of  course,  the  organ  so  finely  gifted  is  often  the  seat 
of  disease. 

The  dog's  larynx  has  many  peculiarities.  It  is  yery 
complicated,  and  exquisitely  constructed.  Few  persons 
have,  perhaps,  much  attended  to  the  notes  of  the  animal's 
voice ;  but  those  who  will  observe  the  sounds  may  find 
these  take  a  range  far  more  wide  than  is  generally  imagin- 
ed. The  dog's  voice  is  remarkably  expressive,  and  to 
my  ear  speaks  very  intelligible  music.  The  deep  growl 
is  not  without  variety  ;  for  by  the  feeling  of  the  anunal 
that  emits  it  the  note  is  always  modulated.  The  rumble 
of  expostulation  the  favorite  gives  utterance  to  when  the 
master  pretends  to  take  away  its  bone  does  not  resemble 
the  rattle  of  joy  with  which  the  child's  playmate  accom- 
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panies  a  game  of  romps.  Both,  however,  are  distinct 
from  the  snppressed  warning  with  which  the  watchdog 
announces  the  advancing  stranger,  or  the  sharp  defiance 
by  which  he  signifies  his  determination  to  attack.  The 
bark  also  is  not  hj  any  means  monotonous,  but  is  capable 
of  infinite  variety.  The  cries  of  the  animal  are  remarka- 
bly modulated ;  but  the  soft  and  gentle  sounds  it  can 
emit  when  inclined  to  coax  its  master,  or  answering  to  the 
excess  of  pleasure  which  his  caresses  create,  are  full  of 
natural  music.  The  dog's  voice  is  not  to  my  ear  less 
beautiful  than  the  song  of  a  bird ;  but  more  delightful, 
because  it  is  more  full  of  meaning.  The  nightingale  has 
but  one  song,  which  it  constantly  repeats.  The  cur  has 
many  tuneful  notes,  with  which  it  responds  to  my  atten- 
tions. Music  has  been  recognised  in  the  tongues  of  the 
pack,  but  I  have  heard  harmony  more  delightful  from 
the  hound  in  my  home.  I  like  to  hear  the  dog's  voice, 
especially  when  not  too  loud,  and  having  studied  it,  I 
have  often  wondered  the  animal  did  not  speak.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  it  would  be  able  to  frame  words  if  it 
possessed  the  power  to  comprehend  their  meaning ;  but 
the  high  intelligence  of  the  creature  unfits  it  for  parrot- 
like mimicry.  The  dog  is,  in  all  it  does,  guided  by  its 
reason,  and  it  performs  no  act  without  a  reasonable  mo- 
tive. If  any  physical  incapacity  exist,  it  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  the  formation  of  the  mouth  than  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  larynx,  which  presents  no  explanation  of  the 
dog's  inability  to  frame  definite  sounds  like  words. 
The  part  is  rarely  the  seat  of  acute  disease.    In  rabiest 
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especiallj  of  the  dumb  kind,  it  is  acutely  efteted ;  but 
of  that  form  of  disorder  the  writer  will  have  to  speak  in 
another  place.  Of  acute  laryngitis,  as  met  with  common- 
ly in  the  horse,  I  have  not  seen  an  example  in  the  d<^, 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  here  say  anjrthing  about  it.  Of 
chronic  disease  of  the  larynx  there  is  no  lack  of  instan- 
ces. These  are  brought  to  us  frequently,  and  generally 
are  submitted  to  our  notice  as  cases  of  continued  or  con- 
firmed cough.  Cough,  however,  is  but  a  symptom,  and 
may  be  no  more  than  a  sympathetic  effect  induced  by 
the  derangement  of  a  distant  structure^  When  it  is 
caused  by  the  condition  of  the  larynx,  it  has  a  deep 
sound,  which  is  never  entirely  changed  in  character, 
however  much  pain  induces  the  animal  to  suppress  it. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  stage,  though  it  may 
be  more  or  less  full  or  loud,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
air  passage. 

This  cough  may  start  up  from  sympathy ;  but  then  it 
is  always  less  sonorous,  harsh,  and  grating.  It  is  also 
less  spasmodic,  and  likewise  less  the  consequence  of  par- 
ticular causes.  When  the  larynx  is  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tion, the  cough,  should  it  once  begin,  continues  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  and  cold  air  or  excitement  will  invariably 
induce  it.  In  bad  cases  every  act  of  inspiration  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  kind  of  noise  intermediate  between  a  grunt 
and  a  cough.  Sometimes  the  breathing  is  accompanied 
by  a  species  of  roaring ;  and  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which 
a  blood-hound  had  every  symptom  of  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus, or  the  crowing  disease  of  the  human  inliuit. 
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Laryngeal  diBorders  are  seldom  brought  under  our 
notice  until  thej  are  confirmed,  and  tkej  are  difficult  to 
cure  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  thej  have  existed. 
The  food  in  every  case  must  be  rigidly  regulated,  and  no 
aolid  flesh  should  be  allowed ;  but  if  the  animal  be  very 
old  or  weak»  beef  tea  or  gravy  may  be  added  to  the  rice 
or  biscuit  which  constitutes  the  chief  portion  of  the  diet. 
The  condition  of  the  stomach  must  so  far  as  possible  be 
ascertained,  and  the  medicines  necessary  to  correct  its 
disease  should  be  administered.  The  exercise  mast  not 
be  stinted,  neither  should  confinement  within  doors  be 
kisisted  upon.  All  must  be  done  to  assist  the  digestion 
and  invigorate  the  health ;  such  precautions  being  adopted 
as  prevent  the  aggravation  of  the  disease.  Sudden 
changes  of  atmosphere,  as  from  a  warm  room  to  a  frosty 
air  during  the  depth  of  w'nter,  should  obviously  be 
avoided;  neither  would  it  be  prudent  to  race  the  animal 
about,  or  induce  it  to  perform  any  action  calculated  to 
accelerate  the  breathing. 

At  the  commencement  a  gende  emetic  given  every 
other  morning  until  six  or  seven  have  been  administered, 
with  a  laxative  occasionally  if  the  bowels  are  torpid,  is 
often  productive  of  speedy  benefit.  A  mustard  poultice 
to  the  throat  is  also  to  be  recommended,  but  he  who 
applies  it  must  be  attentive  to  remove  it  when  it  appears 
to  seriously  pain  the  animal.  It  may  be  repeated  on  each 
saceessive  night,  or  even  oftener,  but  should  never  be 
reapplied  before  the  skin  on  which  it  was  previously 
plaead  has  ceased  to  be  tender.    Leeches  to  the  throat 
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are  often  of  service,  as  also  are  small  blisters  to  tbeehest 
I  fonnd  great  improyement  result  from  wearing  a  rerj 
wide  bandage,  which  was  kept  wet,  and  covered  with  oil 
silk,  ronnd  the  neck.  This  is  easily  made,  and  strips  of 
gutta  percha,  or  stout  leather,  will  prevent  it  being 
doubled  up  hj  the  motions  of  the  head  ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
a  disfigurement,  since  it  only  looks  like  a  large  collar. 
A  seton  in  the  throat  may  be  tried,  but  though  often  bene- 
ficial, it  ought  only  to  be  inserted  by  a  person  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  dog ;  for  the  jugular  veins  in  this 
animal  are  connected  by  several  large  branches,  which 
run  just  where  the  seton  would  be  introduced.  These 
could  not  be  pierced  with  impunity,  nor  ought  the  seton 
to  be  left  in  so  long  as  might  induce  sloughing,  when  the 
vessels  probably  would  be  opened  ;  for  as  the  dog  badly 
sustains  the  loss  of  blood,  the  result  would  surely  be  fatal. 
Internal  medicines  are  not  to  be  neglected.  All  seda- 
tives, balsams,  expectorants,  and  peppers,  with  some 
alkalies  and  stimulants,  may  be  tried,  and  even  alterative 
doses  of  mercury  with  caution  resorted  to.  Dogs  are 
more  peculiar  with  respect  to  the  medicines  that  act  upon 
individuals  than  any  other  animals  I  am  acquainted  with. 
That  which  touches  one  will  be  inoperative  upon  another ; 
and  what  violently  affects  one,  will  on  a  second,  apparently 
of  the  same  bulk,  strength,  age,  and  character,  be  actually 
powerless.  This  renders  dog-practice  so  difficult,  and 
makes  the  explanation  of  any  decided  mode  of  treatment 
almost  impossible.  A  great  deal  must  necessarily  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner,  who,  despite 
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utmost  care,  will  often  have  reason  for  regret,  if  he  do  not 
in  every  new  instance  proceed  with  caution.  The  follow- 
ing pills  are  likely  to  do  good : — 

Barbadoes  tar  ...    .  Half  a  drachm  to  two  drachma. 

Powdered  squills  ...  A  drachm  to  four  drachma. 

Extract  of  belladonna  Half  a  scruple  to  four  scruplea. 

Liquorice  powder  ...  A  sufficiency. 

Beat  into  a  mass,  and  make  into  twenty  pills ;  give  four 
daOy.    Or, 

James's  powder .    .     .    •    One  grain  to  four  graina 
Doyer^s  powder ....    Six  grains  to  a  scnipla. 
Balaam  of  Peru  ....    A  suffioieney. 

Make  into  one  pill  and  give  as  before.    Or, 

Extract  of  hyoscyamus  .    One  to  four  grainSb 

Powdered  ammoniaeum,  ) 

\  Four  to  tweiTC  graina. 
and  cubebs,  of  each   .  ) 

Venice  turpentine    .    .     A  sufficiency. 

Powdered  capsicums  and  cantharides  have  also  seemed 
to  touch  the  disease ;  but  no  one  medicine  has  to  me 
appeared  to  have  any  specific  influence  over  it.  In  these 
cases  mere  formulse  could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely ; 
but  the  reason  must  be  exerted^  and  the  prescription  must 
be  dictated  by  the  symptoms.  Thus*  when  there  is  much 
nervous  excitability  accompanied  with  gastric  derange- 
ment, Prussic  acid  of  Scheele's  strength,  in  doses  of  half  a 
drop  to  two  drops,  may  be  exhibited ;  and  if  the  mouth 
be  dry,  and  the  disposition  irritable,  from  five  to  twenty 
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diminislied.  The  animal  is  averse  to  motion ;  bnt  when 
the  affection  is  established,  the  dog  sits  upon  its  hocks, 
and  wherever  it  is  placed,  speedily  assumes  that  position. 
As  the  disorder  becomes  worse,  the  difficnltj  of  breath* 
ing  is  more  marked.  The  creature  also  shows  a  dispo- 
sition to  quit  the  house,  and  if  there  be  an  open  window 
it  will  thrust  its  head  through  the  aperture.  The  sense 
of  suffocation  is  obviously  present,  and  at  length  this 
becomes  more  and  more  obvious.  The  dog  in  the  very 
last  stage  refuses  to  sit,  but  obstinately  stands.  One  of 
the  legs  swells,  and,  on  being  felt,  it  is  ascertained  to  be 
enlarged  by  fluid.  There  is  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  the 
limb  has  sympathized  in  the  disposition  to  effusion.  The 
pulse  denotes  the  weakness  of  the  body;  but  the  ex- 
citement of  disease  in  a  great  measure  disguises  the  other 
symptoms.  The  dog  may  even,  to  an  unpractised  eye, 
seem  to  possess  considerable  strength  ;  for  it  resists,  with 
all  its  remaining  power,  any  attempt  to  move  it,  and  its 
last  energies  are  exerted  to  support  the  attitude  that 
affords  the  most  relief  to  the  respiration.  At  length  the 
poor  brute  stubbornly  stands  until  forced  to  stir,  when  it 
drops  suddenly,  and  for  several  moments  lies  as  if  the 
life  had  departed.  Again  it  falls,  but  again  revives  ;  and 
always  with  the  return  of  consciousness  gets  upon  its 
legs ;  but  at  last  it  sinks,  and  without  a  struggle  dies. 

The  lungs  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  inflamed, 
but  the  pleura  or  membrane  covering  the  lungs,  and 
also  lining  the  chest,  has  likewise  become  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  involved.    The  cavity  has  become 
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fall  of  water,  or  rather  semm,  and  hj  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  the  organs  of  respiration  are  compressed. 
It  is  seldom  that  both  sides  are  gorged  to  an  equal  de- 
gree ;  hut  one  cavity  may  be  quite  full  while  the  other 
18  only  partially  so.  One  lung,  therefore,  in  part  remains 
to  perform  the  function  on  which  the  continuance  of  life 
depends ;  and  if,  by  any  movement,  the  weight  of  fluid 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  little  left  to  continue  respi- 
ration, the  animal  is  literally  asphyxiated.  It  drops,  in 
fact,  strangled,  or  more  correctly,  suflbcated ;  and  as  the 
vital  energy  b  strong  or  weak,  so  may  the  dog  more  or 
less  frequently  recover  for  a  time.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  tax  upon  the  strength  exhausts  the  power,  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  fluid  diminishes  the  source  by  which 
the  life  was  sustained.  After  death,  I  have  taken  from 
the  body  of  a  full-sized  Newfoundland  one  lung,  which 
lay  with  ease  upon  my  extended  hand ;  while  the  two 
held  together  aflbrded  a  surface  sufficient  to  support  the 
other.  The  condensation  was  so  great  that  the  part  was 
literally  consolidated,  and  the  fluid  which  exuded  on  cut- 
ting into  the  substance  was  small  in  quantity.  The 
blood-vessels  were,  with  the  air-cells,  compressed,  and 
while  the  arterialization  of  the  blood  was  imperfect,  the 
circulation  was  also  impeded. 

The  causes  usually  assigned  to  account  for  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  will  not,  in  the  dog,  explain  its  origin.  I  have 
usually  met  it  where  the  animal  had  not  been  exposed  to 
wet  or  cold ;  where  it  had  not  undergone  excessive  exer- 
tion»  or  been  subjected  to  violence.    Extraordinary  care 
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has  ratber  seemed  to  induce,  than  the  negleet  of  the  crea- 
ture appeared  to  provoke  the  attack.  It  is,  howeyer, 
easy  to  trace  causes  when  we  have  a  wish  to  explain  a 
particular  effect ;  but  where  the  lungs  have  been  inflamed 
I  have  never,  to  mj  entire  satisfaction,  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  animal  had  been  exposed  to  hardship,  or 
subjected  to  labor  which  it  had  not  previously  sustained, 
and  which,  if  the  health  had  been  good,  it  might  not  have 
endured. 

Disease  of  the  lungs  is,  in  the  early  stage,  very  readily 
subdued ;  but,  if  allowed  to  establish  itself,  it  is  rarely 
that  medicine  can  eradicate  it.  The  majority  of  persona 
who  profess  to  know  anything  about  the  diseases  of  dogs, 
look  upon  the  nose  as  an  indication  of  the  health.  While 
the  appetite  is  good,  or  the  nose  is  eold  and  mmst,  such 
people  are  confident  no  fear  need  be  entertained.  Of  the 
uncertainty  that  attends  the  disposition  to  feed  mention 
has  been  already  made ;  but  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  a  part,  the  persons  who  assume  to  teach  us  are  likely 
to  be  in  such  cases  entirely  deceived.  I  have  known  dogs 
with  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  I  h&ve  seen  them 
die  from  dropsy  of  the  chest ;  and  their  noses  have  been 
wet  and  cold,  even  as  though  the  animals  had  iced  the 
organs.  From  this  mistaken  notion,  therefore,  no  doubt, 
are  to  be  traced  the  numerous  instances  of  dogs  brought  for 
treatment  when  no  remedies  can  be  of  avail.  They  are 
submitted  to  our  notice  only  that  we  may  be  pained  to 
look  upon  their  deaths ;  and  often  have  my  endeavors 
bemi  thus  limited  to  simple  palliative  measures,  when  aa 
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earlier  application  would  have  enabled  me  to  employ 
medicine  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  Buecess. 

In  the  commencement,  when  the  breathing  is  simplj 
increased  and  the  pulse  slightly  accelerated,  then  if  yon 
place  the  ear  to  the  side,  there  is  merely  a  small  mcrease 
of  sound ;  and  the  animal  exhibits  no  obstinate,  or  more 
properly,  unconquerable  disposition  to  sit  upon  the  hocks ; 
small  quantities  of  belladonna,  combined  with  James's 
powder,  will  generally  put  an  end  to  the  disease.  The 
belladonna,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  grains,  may  be 
given  three  times  a  day  ;  but  where  trouble  is  not  objected 
to,  and  regularity  can  be  depended  upon,  I  prefer  adminis- 
tering it  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  gram  to  a  grain  every 
hour.  By  the  last  practice  I  think  I  have  obtained  results 
more  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is  not  always  that  a  plan  neces- 
sitating almost  constant  attention  can  be  enforced,  or  that 
the  animal  to  be  treated  will  allow  of  such  repeated  inter- 
ference. The  following  formula  will  serve  the  purpose, 
and  the  reader  can  divide  it  if  the  method  I  recommend 
can  be  pursued. 

Extract  of  belladonns  •  One  to  four  grains. 

James's  powder     .    .  .  Two  to  eight  grainsi 

Nitrate  of  potash  .    .  .  Four  to  sixteen  grains. 

Extract  of  gentian    .  .  A  sufficiency  for  one  pilL 

If,  on  the  second  day,  no  marked  improvement  is  percepti- 
ble, small  doses  of  antimonial  wine  may  be  tried ;  from 
fifteen  minims  to  half-a-drachm  may  be  given  every  fourth 
hour,  unless  vomiting  be  speedily  induced ;  when  the  next 
dose  must,  at  the  stated  period,  be  reduced  five  or  ten 
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minims,  and  even  farther  diminiflhed  if  the  lessened  quan- 
tity should  have  an  emetic  effect.  The  object  in  giving 
the  antimonial  wine  is  to  create  nausea,  and  not  to  excite 
sickness ;  and  we  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  action  in  order 
to  affect  the  system.  This  is  frequently  very  decisive  in 
the  redaction  of  the  symptoms ;  but,  even  after  the  danger 
has  been  dispelled,  the  pills  before  recommended  must  be 
persevered  with,  and  every  means  adopted  to  prevent  a 
relapse. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  disorder  commences  with  a 
violence  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  attack,  calls 
for  the  most  energetic  measures.  If  the  breathing  be  very 
quick,  short,  and  catching;  the  position  constant;  the 
pulse  full  and  strong ;  the  jugular  vein  may  be  opened, 
and  from  one  ounce  to  eight  ounces  of  blood  extracted  ; 
or  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  sides ;  or  an  ammonia- 
cal  blister  may  be  employed.  This  is  done  by  saturating 
a  piece  of  rag,  folded  three  or  four  times,  with  a  solution 
composed  of  liquor  ammoniaca  fort.,  one  part ;  distilled 
water,  three  parts ;  and,  having  placed  it  upon  the  place 
from  which  the  hair  has  been  previously  cut  off,  holding 
over  it  a  dry  cloth  to  prevent  evaporization  of  the  volatile 
vesicant.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  will  serve  to  raise  the 
cuticle ;  but  frequently  that  object  is  accomplished  in  less 
time ;  therefore,  during  its  operation,  the  agent  must  be 
watched,  or  else  the  effect  may  be  greater  than  we  desire, 
and  sloughing  may  ensue. 

A  dose  of  castor  oil  may  also  be  administered,  and  the 
food  should  be  composed  entirely  of  vegetables,  if  the 
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animal  can  be  induced  to  eat  this  kind  of  diet.  Exertion 
should  be  preventedi  and  quiet  as  much  as  possible 
eiyoined.  The  tincture  of  aconite,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
does  wonders  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  but  in  my 
hands  its  operation  has  been  uncertain,  though  the 
homoeopathists  trust  greatly  to  its  action  in  this  disease. 
They  give  it  singly,  but  I  have  not  reaped  from  its  use 
on  the  dog  those  advantages  which  tempt  me  to  depend 
solely  on  its  influence.  When  employed,  it  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  half  a  drop  to  two  drops  of  the  tincture, 
in  any  pleasant  vehicle,  every  hour. 

After  dropsy  of  the  chest  has  been  established,  the 
chance  of  cure  is  certainly  remote ;  but  tapping  at  all 
events  renders  the  last  moments  of  life  more  easy.  It  is 
both  simple  and  safe,  and  does  not  seem  to  occasion  any 
pain;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  afford  immediate  relief. 
The  skin  should  be  first  punctured,  and  then  drawn  for- 
ward so  as  to  bring  the  incision  over  the  spot  where  the 
instrument  is  to  be  inserted.  The  place  where  the 
trocar  should  be  introduced  is  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs,  nearer  to  the  last  than  to  the  first,  and  rather 
close  to  the  breast-bone.  The  point  being  selected,  the 
instrument  is  pushed  gently  into  the  flesh ;  and  when  the 
operator  feels  no  resistance  is  offered  to  the  progress  of 
the  tube,  he  knows  the  cavity  has  been  pierced.  The 
stilct  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  fluid  will  pour  forth. 
Unless  the  dog  shows  signs  of  faintness,  as  much  of  the 
water  as  possible  ought  to  be  taken  away ;  but  if  symp- 
toms of  syncope  appear,  the  operation  must  be  stopped, 
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and  after  a  little  time,  when  the  strength  has  heen  regain- 
ed, resumed.  When  this  has  been  done,  tonics  must  be 
freely  resorted  to.  The  following  pill  may  be  adminis- 
tered three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  the  diet  should  be 
confined  to  flesh,  for  everything  depends  on  the  invigora- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  the  inflammation  is  either  gone,  or 
it  has  become  of  secondary  importance. 

Iodide  of  iron  ....  One  to  four  grains. 

Sulphate  of  iron  .    .    .  Two  to  eight  grains. 

Extract  of  gentian    .    .  Ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

Powdered  capeicnms     .  Two  to  eight  grains. 

Powdered  quassia    .    .  A  sufficiency. 

The  above  will  make  two  pills  ;  and  it  is  better  to  make 
these  the  more  frequently,  as  they  speedily  harden,  and 
we  now  desire  their  quickest  effect,  which  is:  sooner  obtain- 
ed if  they  are  soft  or  recently  compounded. 

During  recovery  the  food  must  be  mild,  and  tonics  must 
be  administered.  Exercise  should  be  allowed  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  all  excitement  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  dog  must  be  watched  and  nursed,  being  provided 
with  a  sheltered  lodging  and  an  ample  bed  in  a  situation 
perfectly  protected  from  winds  or  draughts,  but  at  the 
same  time  cool  and  airy. 

Asthma  is  a  frequent  disease  in  old  and  petted  d<^.  It 
comes  on  by  fits,  and,  through  the  severity  of  the  attack, 
often  seems  to  threaten  suffocation ;  but  I  have  not  known 
a  single  case  in  which  it  has  proved  fatal.  The  cause  is 
generally  attributable   to   inordinate   feeding,  for   the 
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animals  thna  afflicted  are  always  grose  and  fat  The 
diBorder  cornea  on  gradually  in  most  instances,  though  the 
fit  is  Dsually  suddeii.  The  appetite  is  not  affected,  or 
rather  it  is  increased  often  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  craving  is  great,  and  flesh  is  always  preferred,  while 
sweet  and  seasoned  articles  are  much  relished.  On  eX' 
amination,  the  signs  denoting  the  digestion  to  be  deranged 
will  he  discovered.  Piles  are  nearly  constantly  met  with ; 
the  coat  is  generally  in  a  bad  condition,  and  the  hair  off 
in  places.  The  nose  may  he  dry  ;  the  membrane  of  the 
eyes  congested ;  the  teeth  covered  with  tartar,  and  the 
breath  offensive.  The  dog  is  slothful,  and  exertion  b 
followed  by  distress.  Cough  may  or  may  not  exist ;  bnt 
it  nsnally  appears  towards  the  latter  period  of  the  attack. 
Asthma  is  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  established  it  is  seldom  to  be  cured.  All 
medicine  can  accomplish  is  the  relief  of  the  more  violent 
symptoms.  The  fits  may  be  rendered  comparatively  less 
frequent  and  less  severe ;  bnt  the  agents  that  best  operate 
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to  that  result  are  likely  in  the  end  to  destroy  tbe  general 
health.  Between  two  evils,  therefore,  the  proprietor  has 
to  make  his  choice ;  but  if  he  resolves  to  treat  the  disor* 
der,  he  must  do  so  knowing  the  drags  he  makes  nse  of  are 
not  entirely  harmless. 

Food  is  of  all  importance.  It  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  patient,  and  be  rather  spare  than  full  in 
quantity.  Flesh  should  be  denied,  and  coarse  vegetable 
diet  alone  allowed.  The  digestion  must  also  be  attended 
to,  and  every  means  taken  to  invigorate  the  system. 
Exercise  must  be  enforced,  even  though  the  animal 
appear  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  being  made  to  walk. 
The  skin  should  be  daily  brushed,  and  the  bed  should 
not  be  too  luxurious.  Sedatives  are  of  service ;  and  as 
no  one  of  these  agents  will  answer  in  every  case,  a  con- 
stant change  will  be  needed,  that,  by  watching  their  action, 
the  one  which  produces  the  best  effect  may  be  discovered. 
Opium,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  jassafoetida,  and  the  rest, 
may  be  thus  tried  in  succession ;  and  often  small  doses 
produce  those  effects  which  the  larger  one  seems  to  con- 
ceal. A  pill  contiuning  any  sedative,  with  an  alterative 
quantity  of  some  expectorant,  may  be  given  three  times 
daily ;  but  when  the  fit  is  on,  I  have  gained  the  most 
immediate  benefit  by  the  administration  of  ether  and 
opium.  From  one  to  four  leeches  to  the  chest,  sometimes, 
are  of  service  ;  but  small  ammoniacal  blisters  applied  to 
the  sides,  and  frequently  repeated,  are  more  to  be 
depended  upon.  Trivial  doses  of  antimonial  wine  or 
ipecacuanha  wine,  with  an  occasional  emetic,  will  some- 
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timM  ^ve  tflmporarj  ease ;  bnt  the  l&st-iuined  medidnes 
are  to  be  resorted  to  onl;  after  dae  conBideration,  as  they 
greatly  lower  the  strength.  Stomachics  and  mild  tonics 
at  the  same  time  are  to  be  employed ;  bnt  a  cure  is  not  to 
be  expected.  The  treatment  cannot  be  abaolately  liud 
down ;  bnt  the  judgment  must  be  exercised,  and  when- 
ever the  slightest  improvement  is  remarked  erery  effort 
most  be  made  to  prevent  a  relapse. 


HXPATITKb 

Lttsh  complunts  were  once  fiuhioaable.  A.  few  years 
ago  the  mind  of  Great  Britain  was  in  distress  about  its 
bUe,  and  blue  ptll  with  black  draught  literally  became  a 
part  of  the  national  diet.  At  present  nervous  and  urinary 
diseases  appear  to  be  in  vogne ;  bnt,  with  dogs,  hepatic 
disorders  are  as  prevalent  as  ever.  The  canine  liver  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  disease.     Very  seldom  have  I 
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the  biliary  gland  of  these  animals  deranged ;  sometimes 
inflamed — sometimes  in  an  opposite  condition— often  en- 
larged— seldom  diminished — rarely  of  uniform  color — 
occasionally  tuberculated — ^and  not  nnfrequently  as  fat 
with  disease  as  those  are  which  hare  obtained  for  Stras- 
burg  geese  a  morbid  celebrity. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  strange  that,  notwithstanding 
the  almost  universality  of  liver  disease  among  petted 
dogs,  the  symptoms  which  denote  its  existence  are  in 
these  creatures  so  obscure  and  undefined  as  rarely  to  be 
recognised.  Very  few  dogs  have  healthy  livers,  and  yet 
seldom  is  the  disordered  condition  of  this  important  gland 
suspected.  Various  are  the  causes  which  different  authors, 
English  and  foreign,  have  asserted  produced  this  effect. 
I  shall  only  allude  to  such  as  I  can  on  my  own  experi- 
ence corroborate,  and  here  I  shall  have  but  little  to  refer 
to.  Over-feeding  and  excessive  indulgence  are  the  sources 
to  which  I  have  always  traced  it.  In  the  half-starved  or 
well-worked  dog  I  have  seen  the  liver  involved ;  but  have 
never  beheld  it  in  such  a  state  as  led  me  to  conclude  it 
was  the  principal  or  original  seat  of  the  affection  which 
ended  in  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fatted  and  petted 
animals,  I  have  seen  the  gland  in  a  condition  that  war- 
ranted no  doubt  as  to  what  part  the  fatal  attack  had 
commenced  in. 

When  death  has  been  the  consequence  of  hepatic 
disorder,  the  symptoms  have  in  every  instance  been 
chronic.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  treat  a  case  of  an  acute  description,  excepting  as  a 
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phase  of  distemper.  It  would  be  too  much  to  saj  such 
a  form  of  disease  does  not  exist  in  a  carnivorous  animal ; 
but  I  have  hitherto  not  met  with  it.  Neither  have  I  seen 
it  as  the  effect  of  inveterate  mange;  though  I  have 
beheld  obstinate  skin  disease  the  common,  but  far  from 
invariable,  result  of  chronic  hepatitis.  I  have  also  known 
cerebral  symptoms  to  be  produced  by  the  derangement 
of  this  gland,  which,  in  the  dog,  may  be  the  cause  of 
almost  any  possible  symptom,  and  still  give  so  little 
indication  of  its  actual  condition  as  almost  to  set  our  rea- 
son at  defiance. 

When  the  animal  is  fat,  the  visible  mucous  membranes 
may  be  pallid ;  the  tongue  white ;  the  pulse  full  and 
quick  ;  the  spirits  slothful :  the  appetite  good  ;  the  foeces 
natural :  the  bowels  irregular  ;  the  breath  offensive  ;  the 
anus  enlarged,  and  the  rump  denuded  of  hair,  the  naked 
skin  being  covered  with  a  scaly  cuticle,  thickened  and 
partially  insensible. 

When  the  animal  is  thin,  almost  all  of  the  foregoing 
signs  may  be  wanting.  The  dog  may  be  only  emaciated 
^a  living  skeleton,  with  an  enlarged  belly.  It  is  dull, 
and  has  a  sleepy  look  when  undisturbed ;  but  when  its 
attention  is  attracted,  the  expression  of  its  countenance 
is  half  vacant  and  half  wild.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
dilated,  and  the  visual  oi^ans  stare  as  though  the  power 
of  recognition  were  enfeebled.  The  appetite  is  good  and 
the  manner  gentle.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  occasion- 
aUy  reddish  towards  the  circumference.  The  membranes 
of  the  eye  are  very  pale,  but  not  yellow.    The  lining  of 
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the  month  is  of  a  faint  dnll  tint,  and  often  it  feels  cold  t«i 
the  tonch.  The  coat  looks  not  positiyelj  had ;  hut  rather 
like  a  skin  which  had  been  well  dressed  bj  a  farrier,  than 
one  which  was  still  upon  a  living  bodj. 

The  history  in  these  cases  inyariablj  informs  us  that 
the  animal  has  been  fat — very  fat — about  six  or  twelve 
months  ago.  It  fell  away  all  at  once,  though  no  change  was 
made  in  the  diet ;  and  jet  we  learn  it  has  been  physick- 
ed. No  restraint  has  been  put  upon  buckthorn,  castor 
oil,  aloes,  sulphur,  and  antimony,  but  yet  the  belly  will 
not  go  down-*it  keeps  getting  bigger ;  and  now  we  are 
told  the  animal  has  a  dropsy  which  *'  wants  to  be  cured." 
It  is  natural  the  figure  and  condition  should  su|^pest  the 
idea  of  ascites  ;  but  the  hair  does  not  pull  out — ^none  gI 
the  legs  are  swollen — ^the  shape  of  the  abdomen  wants 
the  appearance  of  gravitation,  and  if  the  patient  be  placed 
upon  its  back  the  form  of  the  rotundity  is  not  altered  by 
the  position  of  the  body.  Moreover,  the  breathing  is 
tolerably  easy :  and,  though  if  one  hand  be  placed  against 
the  side  of  the  belly,  and  the  part  opposite  be  struck  with 
the  other,  there  will  be  a  marked  sense  of  iuctuation ; 
still  we  cannot  accept  so  dubious  a  test  against  the  mass 
of  evidence  that  declares  dropsy  is  not  the  name  of  the 
disease.  To  make  sure,  we  feel  the  abdomen  near  to  the 
line  of  the  false  ribs.  This  gives  no  pain,  so  we  press  a 
little  hard,  and  in  two  or  three  places  on  either  Mde,  on 
the  right,  or  may  be  the  left,  high  up  or  low  down ;  for 
in  abnormal  growths  there  can  be  no  rule — in  two  or 
three  places  we  can  detect  hard,  solid,  but  smooth  lumps 
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within  the  cavity.  This  last  discovery  leaves  no  room  for 
iiirtber  doubt,  so  we  pronounce  the  liver  to  be  the  organ 
that  is  principally  affected.  In  chronic  cases,  especially 
after  the  dog  has  begun  to  waste,  enlargement  nearly 
always  may  be  felt,  not  invariably  hard,  yet  often  so,  but 
never  soft  or  so  soft  as  the  other  parts ;  and  tbis  proof 
should,  therefore,  in  every  instance  of  the  kind  be  sought  for. 
With  regard  to  treatment,  the  food  must  not  be  sud- 
denly reduced  to  the  starvation  point.  Whether  the 
dog  be  fat  or  lean,  let  the  quality  be  nutritious,  and  the 
quantity  sufficient ;  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  paunch,  divided  into  four  meals,  will  be 
enough  for  a  single  day  ;  but  nothing  more  than  this 
must  be  given.  Tonics,  to  strengthen  the  system  gene- 
rally, should  be  employed ;  and  an  occasional  dose  of  the 
cathartic  pills  administered,  providing  the  condition  is 
such  as  justifies  the  use  of  purgatives.  Frequent  small 
blisters,  applied  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  may  do  good ; 
but  they  should  not  be  larger  than  two  or  four  inches 
across,  and  they  should  be  repeated  one  every  three  or  four 
days.  Leeches  put  upon  the  places  where  hardness  can 
be  felt,  also  are  beneficial ;  but  depletion  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  abUity  of  the  animal  to  sustain  it.  A  long 
course  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution,  combined  with  the 
liquor  potass8d,  will,  however,  constitute  the  principal  de- 
pendence. 

Iodide  of  potMBtum .    .    Two  drachms  two  flomples. 

Liquor  potassn     .    .    .    One  ounoe  and  a  hall 

Simple  Bjrap  ....    Six  oimces. 

Water Twelve  ounoee  and  a  hall 


>   ^ 
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Oive  from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspopnful  thred  tiines 
a  day. 

The  above  must  be  persevered  in  for  a  couple  of  montha 
before  any  effect  can  be  anticipated.  Mercury  I  have 
not  found  of  any  service,  though  Blaine  speaks  highly 
of  it,  and  Youatt  quotes  his  opinion.  Perhaps  I  have 
not  employed  it  rightly,  or  ventured  to  push  it  far 
enough. 

Under  the  treatment  recommended,  the  dog  may  be 
preserved  from  speedy  death ;  but  the  structures  have 
been  so  much  changed  that  medicine  cannot  be  expected 
to  restore  them.  The  pet  may  be  saved  to  its  indulgent 
mistress,  and  again  perhaps  exhibit  all  the  charms  for 
which  it  was  ever  prized ;  but  the  sporting-dog  will  never 
be  made  capable  of  doing  work,  and  certainly  it  is  not  to 
be  selected  to  breed  from  after  it  has  sustained  an  attack 
of  hepatitis. 

Sometimes,  during  the  existence  of  hepatitis,  the  animal 
will  be  seized  with  fits  of  pain,  which  appear  to  render  it 
frantic.  These  I  always  attribute  to  the  passage  of  gall 
stones,  which  I  have  taken  in  comparative  large  quantities 
from  the  gall-bladders  of  dogs.  The  cries  and  strug- 
gles create  alarm,  but  the  attack  is  seldom  fatal.  A  brisk 
purgative,  a  warm  bath,  and  free  use  of  laudanum  and 
ether,  afford  relief ;  for  when  the  animal  dies  of  chronic 
hepatitis,  it  perishes  gradually  from  utter  exhau3tion. 

The  post-mortem  examination  generally  presents  that 
which  much  surprises  the  proprietor;  one  lobe  of  the 
gland  is  veiy  greatly  enlarged;  it  evidently  contains 
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fluid.  It  has  under  disease  become  a  vast  cyst,  from 
which,  in  a  setter,  I  have  actually  extracted  more  than 
two  gallons  of  serum  :  from  a  small  spaniel  I  have  taken 
this  organ  so  increased  in  size  that  it  positively  weighed 
one  half  the  amount  of  the  body  from  which  it  was 
removed.  The  wonder  is  that  the  apparently  weak  cover- 
ing to  the  liver  could  bear  so  great  a  pressure  without 
bursting. 


nrDiOBsnoK. 

Things  must  seem  to  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when 
a  book  is  gravely  written  upon  dyspepsia  in  dogs. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  in  earnest  when  I  treat  upon  that 
subject ;  and  could  the  animals  concerned  bear  witness, 
they  would  testify  it  was  indeed  no  joke.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  does  not  retire  from  office  with  a 
stomach  more  deranged  than  the  majority  of  the  canine 
race,  shielded  by  his  worshipful  authority,  could  exhibit. 
The  cause  in  both  instances  is  the  same.  Dogs  as  they 
increase  in  years  seem  to  degenerate  sadly  ;  till  at  length 
they  mumble  dainties  and  relish  flavors  with  the  gusto 
of  an  alderman.  Pups  even  are  not  worthy  of  unlimited 
oottfidence.  The  little  animals  will  show  much  ingenuity 
in  procuring  substances  that  make  the  belly  ache ;  and, 
with  infantine  perversity,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  gobble 
things  which,  if  administered,  would  excite  shrieks  of 
resistance.    A  Ktter  of  high-bred  pups  is  a  source  of  no 
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less  constant  annoyance,  nor  does  it  require  less  incessant 
watching,  than  a  nursery  of  children.  There  is  so  much 
similarity  between  man  and  dog  that,  from  fear  of  too 
strongly  wounding  the  self-love  of  my  reader,  I  must 
drop  the  subject. 

Indigestion  in  dogs  assumes  yarious  forms,  and  is  the 
source  of  numerous  diseases.  Most  skin  affections  may 
be  attributed  to  it.  The  inflammation  of  the  gums,  the 
foulness  of  the  teeth,  and  the  offensiveness  of  the  breath, 
are  produced  by  it.  Excessive  fatness,  with  its  attend- 
ant asthma  and  hollow  cough,  are  to  be  directly  traced  to 
a  disordered  digestion.  In  the  long  run,  half  of  the 
petted  animals  die  from  diseases  originating  in  this  cause ; 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  fault  lies  far  more  with 
the  weakness  of  the  master  than  with  the  corruptness 
of  the  beast.  He  who  is  invested  with  authority  has 
more  sins,  than  those  he  piously  acknowledges  his  own, 
to  answer  for. 

The  symptoms  are  not  obscure.  A  dislike  for  whole- 
some food,  and  a  craving  for  hotly  spiced  or  highly 
sweetened  diet,  is  an  indication.  Thirst  and  sickness 
are  more  marked.  A  love  for  eating  string,  wood, 
thread,  and  paper,  denotes  the  fact;  and  is  wrongly  put 
down  to  the  prompting  of  a  mere  mischievous  instinct : 
any  want  of  natural  appetite,  or  any  evidence  of  morbid 
desire  in  the  case  of  food,  declares  the  stomach  to  be 
disordered.  The  dog  that,  when  offered  a  piece  of 
bread,  smells  it  with  a  sleepy  eye,  and  without  taking  it 
licks  the  fingers  that  present  it,  has  an  impaired  diges- 
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tion*  Such  an  animal  wOl  perhaps  onlj  take  the  morsel 
when  it  is  about  to  be  withdrawn ;  and,  haying  got  it, 
does  net  swallow  it,  but  places  it  on  the  ground,  and 
stands  over  it  with  an  expression  of  peevish  disgust.  A 
healthy  dog  is  always  decided.  No  animal  can  be  more 
so.  It  will  often  take  that  which  it  cannot  eat,  but; 
haying  done  so,  it  either  throws  the  needless  possession 
away  or  lies  down,  and  with  a  determined  air  watches 
*'  the  property."  There  is  no  vexation  in  its  looks,  no 
captiousness  in  its  manner.  It  acts  with  decision,  and 
there  is  purpose  in  what  it  does.  The  reverse  is  the  case 
with  dogs  suffering  from  indigestion.  They  are  peevish 
and  irresolute.  They  take  only  because  another  shall 
not  have.  They  will  perhaps  eat  greedily  what  they  do 
not  want  if  the  cat  looks  longfuUy  at  that  which  had 
Iain  before  them  for  many  minutes,  and  which  no  coax- 
ing could  ihduce  them  to  swallow.  They  are,  in  their 
foibles,  very  like  the  higher  animal. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  The  dog  must  be  put  upon, 
and  strictly  kept  upon,  an  allowance.  Some  persons, 
when  these  animals  are  sent  to  them,  because  the  crea- 
tures are  fat  and  sickly,  shut  the  dogs  up  for  two  or  four 
days,  and  allow  them  during  the  period  to  taste  nothing 
but  water.  The  trick  often  succeeds,  but  it  is  dangerous 
in  severe  cases,  and  needless  in  mild  ones.  This  is  a 
heartless  practice,  which  ignorance  only  would  resort  to ; 
but  such  conduct  is  very  general,  and  the  people  who 
follow  it  boast  laughingly  of  its  effect.  They  do  not 
care  for  its  consequences.    A  weakly  stomach  cannot  be 
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benefited  by  a  prolonged  abstinence.  I  have  kept  a  dog 
foar-and-twenty  hours  without  food,  but  never  longer, 
and  then  only  when  the  animal  has  been  brought  to  me 
with  a  tale  about  its  not  eating.  The  report,  then,  is 
assurance  that  food  has  been  oflfered,  and  the  inference  is 
that  the  stomach  is  loaded.  A  little  rest  enables  it  to 
get  rid  of  its  contents,  and  in  some  measure  to  recover 
its  tone.  The  dog,  as  a  general  rule,  does  well  on  one 
meal  a  day ;  affcerward,  the  food  is  regularly  w^hed, 
and  nothing  more  than  the  quantity  is  permitted.  This 
quantity  may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  meals,  and 
given  at  stated  periods,  so  that  the  last  is  eaten  at  night. 
When  thus  tieated,  animals,  which  I  am  assured  wodld 
touch  nothing,  have  soon  become  possessors  of  vigorous 
appetites.  At  the  same  time,  exercise  and  the  cold  bath 
every  morning  is  ordered ;  and  either  tonic  or  gentle 
sedatives,  with  alkalies  and  vegetable  bitters,  are  admi- 
nistered. The  following  are  the  ordinary  stomach-pills, 
and  do  very  well  for  the  generality  of  cases : — 

Extract  of  hyoecyamofi    .  Sixteen  grains 

Sodn  carh.     .....  Half  an  ounce. 

Extract  of  gentian  .     .    .  Half  an  ounce. 

Ferri  carh. Half  an  ounce. 

Make  into  sixteen,  thirty^  or  eight  pills,  and  give  two 
daily. 

The  reader,  however,  will  not  depend  upon  any  one 
compound,  for  stomach  disease  is  remarkably  caprieioas. 
Sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another  does  a  great 
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deal  of  good ;  but  the  same  thing  is  seldom  equidlj  good 
in  anj  two  cases.  Stimulants,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  or  nux  vomica,  are  occasionally  of 
great  service;  and  so  also  are  purgatives  and  emetics* 
but  these  last,  when  they  do  no  benefit,  always  do  much 
injury.  They  should,  therefore,  be  tried  last,  and  then 
with  cantion,  the  order  being  thus : — ^Tonics,  sedatives, 
and  alkalies,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  and  fre- 
quently changed.  Stimulants  and  excitants  in  small 
doses,  gradually  increased.  Emetics  and  purgatives, 
mingled  with  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  food  and  exer- 
cise, after  all,  will  do  more  for  the  restoration  than  the 
medicine,  which  must  be  so  long  continued  that  the 
mind  doubts  whether  it  is  of  any  decided  advantage. 
The  affection  is  always  chronic,  and  time  is  therefore  im- 
perative for  its  cure. 

Dogs  are  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  which 
is  very  like  to  "  water-brash,"  "  pyrosis,"  or  "  cardialgia," 
in  the  human  being.  The  animals  thus  tormented  are 
generally  fully  grown  and  weakly :  a  peculiarity  in  the 
walk  shows  the  strength  is  feeble.  The  chief  symptom 
is,  however,  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  creature  is  dull 
just  before  the  attack:  it  gets  by  itself,  and  remains 
quiet  All  at  once  it  rises;  and  without  an  effort,  no 
premonitory  sounds  being  heard,  a  quantity  of  fluid  is 
ejected  from  the  mouth,  and  by  the  shaking  of  the 
head  scattered  about.  This  appears  to  afford  relief,  but 
the  same  thing  may  occur  frequently  during  the  day. 
This  disease  of  itself  is  not  dangerous ;  but  it  is  trouble- 
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some,  and  will  make  any  other  disorder  the  moi«  likely 
to  terminate  fatally ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  always  at- 
tended to.  The  food  mast  not  be  neglected,  and  either 
a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  with  liquor  po- 
tasses, or  pills  of  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  must  be  given. 
The  preparations  of  iron  are  sometimes  of  use  ;  and  a 
leech  or  two,  after  a  small  blister  to  the  side,  has  also 
seemed  to  be  beneficial.  When  some  ground  has  been 
guned,  the  treatment  recommended  for  indigestion 
generally  must  be  adopted,  the  choice  of  remedies 
being  guided  by  the  symptoms.  The  practitioner,  how- 
ever, must  not  forget  that  the  mode  of  feeding  has 
probably  been  the  cause  ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  ever 
after  be  an  object  of  especial  care.  The  cold  bath 
and  exercise,  proportioned  to  the  strength,  are  equally 
to  be  esteemed. 

Very  old  dogs  often  die  from  indigestion,  and  in  such 
cases  the  stomach  will  become  inflated  to  an  extent 
that  would  hardly  be  credited.  These  animals  I  have 
not  observed  to  be  subject  to  flatulent  colic ;  when, 
therefore,  the  abdomen  becomes  suddenly  tympanitic 
the  gas  is  usually  contained  in  the  stomach.  Fits  and 
diarrhoea  may  accompany  or  precede  the  attack,  which 
in  the  first  instance  yields  to  treatment ;  but  in  a  month 
more  or  less  returns,  and  is  far  more  stubborn.  Ether 
and  laudanum,  by  mouth  and  enema,  are  at  first  to  be 
employed  ;  and,  generally,  they  are  successftil.  The 
liquor  potassse,  chloride  of  lime  in  solution,  and  aroma- 
tics   with   chalk,   may   also   be   tried,  the  food  being 
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strengtlieiiing  bat  entirely  fluid.  The  wann  bath  is 
here  highly  injurioas;  and  bleeding  or  pnr^ng  out  of 
the  question.  When  the  distension  of  the  stomach 
is  so  great  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  the  tube  of 
the  stomach-pump  may  be  introduced ;  but,  unless 
danger  be  present,  the  practitioner  ought  to  depend 
upon  the  efforts  of  nature,  to  support  which  all  his 
measures  should  be  directed.  After  recovery,  meat 
scraped  as  for  potting,  without  any  admixture  of  vege- 
tables, must  constitute  the  diet ;  and  while  a  sufficien- 
cy is  given,  a  very  little  only  must  be  allowed  at  a 
time.  With  these  precautions  the  life  may  be  pro- 
longed, but  the  restoration  of  health  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. 


GASTRITIS. 


Dogs  are  abused  for  their  depraved  tastes,  and  re- 
proached for  the  filth  they  eat ;  but  if  one  of  them, 
bemg  of  a  particular  disposition  in  the  article  of  food, 
takes  to  killing  his  own  mutton,  he  is  knocked  on  the 
head  as  too  luxurious.  It  is  a  very  vulgar  mistake  to 
imagine  the  canine  race  have  no  preferences.     They 
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have  their  likes  and  dislikes  quite  as  strong  and  as 
capricious  as  other  animals.  Man  himself  does  not 
more  frequently  impair  hb  digestion  hj  over  indul- 
gence than  does  the  dog.  In  both  cases  the  punish- 
ment is  the  same,  but  the  brute  having  the  more  deli- 
cate digestion  suffers  most  severely.  The  dog's  stom- 
ach b  so  subject  to  be  deranged  that  few  of  these 
creatures  can  afford  to  gormandize  ;  to  which  failing, 
however,  they  are  much  inclined.  The  consequence  b 
soon  shown.  A  healthy  dog  can  make  a  hearty  meal 
and  sleep  soundly  after  it.  The  petted  favorite  b  often 
pained  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  food,  and  frequent 
are  the  housemaid's  regrets  that  hb  digestion  b  not 
more  retentive.  He  spoils  other  things  besides  vic- 
tuals ;  and  the  more  daintily  he  lives  the  more  gene- 
rally is  he  troublesome.  It  is  the  variety  that  db- 
eases  him.  He  grows  to  bo  omnivorous.  He  learns 
to  relish  that  which  nature  did  not  fit  him  to  con- 
sume, and  as  a  consequence  he  pays  for  hb  bad  ha- 
bits. The  dog  in  extreme  cases  can  digest  even  bones ; 
a  banquet  of  tainted  flesh  will  not  disorder  him  ;  but 
he  cannot  subsist  in  health  on  his  lady's  diet.  Hb 
stomach  was  formed  to  receive  and  assimilate  certain 
substances,  and  to  deny  these  b  not  to  be  generous  or 
kind. 

Gastritis  is  very  common  with  ladies'  favorites.  Its 
symptoms  are  well  marked.  Frequent  sickness  is  the 
first  indication.  This  is  taken  little  notice  of.  The 
mess  is  cleared  up,  and  the  matter  is  foi^tten.    Thirst 
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IB  constantt  and  the  lapping  is  long ;  but  no  further  notice 
is  taken  of  this  circumstancey  than  to  remark  the  animal 
has  grown  yery  fond  of  water.  At  last  the  thirst  has  in- 
creased, and  no  sooner  is  the  draught  swallowed  than  it 
is  ejected.  The  appetite  which  ma^  have  been  ravenous 
a  little  time  before,  now  grows  bad,  and  whaterer  is  eaten 
is  immediately  returned.  The  animal  is  evidently  ill. 
The  nose  is  drj,  and  the  breathing  quick.  It  avoids 
warmth,  and  lies  and  pants,  away  from  the  hearthrug.  It 
dislikes  motion  and  stretches  itself  out,  either  upon  its 
chest  or  on  its  belly.  Sometimes  it  moans,  and  more 
rarely  cries.  The  stomach  is  now  inflamed ;  and  if  the 
symptoms  could  have  been  earlier  understood,  frequently 
has  the  animal  been  seen,  prior  to  this  stage  of  attack, 
licking  the  polished  steel  fire-irons.  It  has  been  horrify- 
ing its  mistress's  propriety,  by  its  instinctive  desire  to 
touch  something  cold  with  its  burning  tongue ;  and  the 
poor  little  beast  perhaps  has  been  chastised  for  seeking  a 
momentary  relief  to  its  affliction. 

Dogs  that  are  properly  treated  rarely  have  gastritis. 
When  they  do,  it  is  generally  induced  by  some  unwhole- 
some food.  I  have  known  it  to  be  caused  by  graves 
more  often  than  by  anything  else  they  are  accustomed  to 
eat.  I  never  recommend  this  stuff  to  be  given  to  dogs. 
Meal  and  skim  milk  is  far  better,  and  that  can  always  be 
procured  where  flesh  is  scarce.  The  entrails  of  sheep,  &c., 
if  washed  and  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  any  kind  of 
meal,  are  nutritious  and  wholesome ;  nay,  even  when  a 
Uttle  tainted,  they  will  not  be  refused.  If,  however,  they 
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were  hong  ap  in  a  strong  draught,  the j  would  soon  dry ; 
and  in  that  state  might  be  preserved  for  use  any  length 
of  time;  all  they  afterwards  require  would  be  boiling. 
The  paunch  can  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it 
would  be  worth  some  little  trouble  to  avoid  a  mixture 
which  contains  nothing  strengthening,  and  too  often  a 
great  deal  that  is  injurious. 

The  treatment  of  gastritis  is  simple.  It  is  generally 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  diarrhoea ;  but  the  violence 
of  the  leading  symptom  renders  that  of  comparatively 
little  consequence.  The  degree  of  sickness  will  always 
indicate  whether  the  stomach  is  the  principal  seat  of  dis- 


As  nothing  is  retained,  it  would  be  a  needless  trouble 
to  g^ve  many  solids  or  fluids,  by  the  mouth.  From  half 
a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel,  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  same  quantities  of  powdered  opium,  may  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  tongue ;  and  from  one  drachm  to  four 
drachms  of  sulphuric  ether  may  be  given  in  as  much 
water  as  will  dissolve  it  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  The 
medicine  will  most  probably  be  ejected ;  but,  as  it  is  very 
volatile,  it  may  be  retained  sufficient  time  to  have  some 
influence  in  quieting  the  spasmodic  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach. Ethereal  injections  should  be  administered  every 
hour,  and  no  food  of  any  kind  allowed.  Besides  this, 
from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  tongue  every  hour;  and  the  ether 
draught  continued  until  the  sickness  ceases,  or  the  animal 
displays  signs  of  being  narcotised.    An  ammoniacal  blis- 
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ter,  if  tbe  sjinptoms  are  urgent,  maj  be  applied  to  the 
left  side ;  but  in  mild  cases,  a  strong  embrocation  will 
answer  every  purpose.  Except  tbe  constitution  be  vigor- 
ous,  and  the  pulse  very  strong,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
bleed,  but  from  two  to  twelve  leeches  maj  be  applied  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Gold  water  may  be  allowed 
in  any  quantity,  but  nothing  warm  should  be  given.  The 
colder  the  water,  the  better,  and  the  more  grateful  it  will 
be  to  the  animal.  Where  it  can  be  obtained,  a  large  lump 
of  ice  may  be  placed  in  the  water,  for  the  dog  often  will 
lick  this,  and  sometimes  even  gnaw  it  Small  lumps  of 
ice  may  be  forced  down  as  pills,  and  a  cold  bath  may  be 
given,  the  animal  being  well  wrapped  up  afterwards, 
that  it  may  become  warm,  and  the  blood,  by  the  natural 
reaction,  be  determined  to  the  skin. 

When  the  sickness  is  conquered,  the  following  should 
be  administered : — 

Powdered  nnz  voiiuc*    .    A  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain. 
Balphate  of  iron    .    .    .    One  grain  to  foar  grains 
Extract  of  gentian      .    .    Sufficient  to  make  a  pilL 

The  above  may  be  repeated  every  four  hours  until  the 
stomach  is  quiet ;  but  it  is  not  always  tranquillized  ;  sick- 
ness may  return,  and  the  pills  may  possibly  seem  to  ag- 
gravate it  If  such  should  appear  to  be  the  case,  try  the 
next : — 

Acid  hydrooyanio,  L.  P.    One  drop  to  fonr  drop& 
Carbonate  of  soda     .    .    Three  grains  to  twelve  graina 
Water Aaoffieieney. 
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The  etber  and  opinm  must  also  be  persevered  'witb,  re- 
gulating the  last  of  coarse  bj  the  action  which  it  induces. 

Food  should  consist  of  cold  broth,  slightly  thickened 
with  ground  rice,  arrowroot,  starch,  or  flour,  and  for  some 
dajs  it  must  be  composed  of  nothing  more ;  but  by  de- 
grees the  thickness  may  be  increased,  and  a  little  bread 
and  milk  introduced.  After  a  time  a  small  portion  of 
minced  underdone  meat,  without  skin  or  fat,  may  be 
allowed ;  but  the  quantity  must  be  small,  and  the  quality 
unexceptionable. 

The  second  day  generally  sees  an  abatement  of  the 
more  urgent  symptoms,  and  then  the  draught  may  be 
composed  of  five  minims  of  laudanum  to  every  drachm  of 
ether,  and  ten  drachms  of  water.  This  to  be  given  both 
by  mouth  and  injection  six  times  daily.  The  former  pills 
were  intended  only  to  allay  the  primary  violence  of  the 
disease,  and  when  that  object  is  attained,  the  following 
remedy  may  be  employed  : — 

Extract  of  hyoscyamiu   .  One  grain  to  four  graina. 

Carbonate  of  Boda  .    .    .  Three  grains  to  twelve  graanuL 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    .  Half  a  grain  to  two  graimBw 

Extract  of  gentian  .    .    .  Five  grains  to  a  scrapie. 

Powdered  qnaasia  ...  A  sufficiency. 

The  above  is  for  one  pill,  which  should  be  repeated 
four  times  daily,  and  continued  for  some  days ;  when,  if 
the  dog  seems  quite  recovered,  a  coarse  of  the  quinine 
tonic  pills,  as  recommended  for  distemper,  will  be  of  use ; 
but  should  any  suspicion  be  created  of  the  disorder  not 
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being  entirely  removed,  the  animal  maj  be  treated  as 
advised  for  indigestion. 

Sporting  dogs  are  frequently  sent  to  me  suffering  under 
what  the  proprietors  are  pleased  to  term  ''  Foul."  The 
history  of  these  cases  is  soon  known.  They  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
have  ever  since  been  shut  up  in  close  confinement,  while 
the  working  diet  has  been  persevered  with.  The  poor 
beast  is  supposed  capable  of  vegetating  until  the  return 
of  the  period  for  shooting  requires  his  services.  He 
remains  chained  up  till  he  acquires  every  outward  disease 
to  which  his  kind  are  liable ;  and  then,  when  he  stinks 
the  place  out,  his  owner  is  surprised  at  his  condition, 
pronouncing  his  misused  animal  to  be  "  very  foul.*' 
"  Foul "  is  not  one  disease,  but  an  accumulation  of  disor- 
ders brought  on  by  the  absence  of  exercise  with  a  stimu- 
lating diet.  The  sporting  dog,  when  reaUy  at  work,  may 
have  all  the  flesh  it  can  consume ;  but  at  the  termination 
of  that  period  its  food  should  consist  wholly  of  vegetable 
substances,  while  a  little  exercise  daily  is  necessary,  not 
to  health,  but  absolutely  for  life.  The  dog  with  "  foul  " 
requires  each  seat  of  disease  to  be  treated  separately ; 
beginning  of  course  with  the  dressing  for  mange  or  for 
lice,  one  or  the  other  of  which  the  animal  is  certain  to 
display. 
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This  disease  generally  is  assumed  to  be  a  nervons  dis- 
order, and  so  the  symptoms  declare  it  to  be ;  but  on  post 
mortem  examinations  no  lesion  is  found  either  upon  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  the  nerves  themselves.  This 
last  circumstonce,  however,  proves  nothing ;  for  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  tetanus  in  the  human  being,  and  of 
Btringhalt  in  the  horse ;  both  of  them  being  well-marked 
nervous  affections.  I  append  St  Yitus's  Dance  to  the 
stomach,  not  because  of  that  which  I  have  not  beheld, 
but  because  of  that  which  I  have  positively  seen. 

It  follows  upon  distemper.  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  db- 
tinct  disorder,  though  it  is  asserted  to  exist  as  such  when 
the  greater  or  leading  disease  is  unobserved.  It  then 
follows  up  the  affection  which  primarily  involves  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  to  which  indications  all  other 
symptoms  are  secondary.  On  every  post  mortem  which 
I  have  made  of  this  disorder,  I  have  discovered  the 
stomach  inflamed ;  &nd,  therefore,  not  because  the  nerves 
or  their  centres  are  blank,  but  because  on  one  important 
viscus  I  have  found  well  marked  signs  to  impress  my 
reason,  I  propose  to  treat  of  this  disorder  as  connected 
with  the  stomach. 

The  signs  to  which  I  allude,  consists  of  patches  of 
well-defined  inflammation ;  and  hence,  knowing  how  dig- 
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temper  has  the  power  to  involve  other  organs,  I  conclude 
it  has  caused  the  spinal  marrow  to  be  sympathetically 
affected. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  well  marked.  The 
poor  beast,  whether  he  be  standing  up  or  lying  down,  is 
constantly  worried  with  a  catching  of  the  limb  or  limbs — 
for  only  one  may  be  affected,  or  all  four  may  be  attacked. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  the  annoyance  continues.  The  dog 
cannot  obtain  a  moment's  rest  from  its  tormentor.  Day 
and  night  the  movement  remains ;  no  act,  no  position  the 
poor  brute  is  capable  of,  can  bring  to  the  animal  an 
instant's  downright  repose.  Its  sleep  is  troubled  and 
broken ;  its  waking  moments  are  rendered  miserable  by 
this  terrible  infliction.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  dog  in  every  other  respect  appears  to  be  well.  Its 
spirits  are  good,  and  it  is  alive  for  happiness.  If  it  were 
released  from  its  constant  affliction,  it  is  eager  to  enjoy  its 
brief  lease  of  life  as  in  the  time  of  perfect  health.  Plain- 
tive and  piteous  are  its  looks  as,  lying  asleep  before  the 
fire,  it  is  aroused  by  a  sudden  pain ;  wakes,  turns  round, 
and  mutely  appeals  to  its  master  for  an  explanation  or  a 
removal  of  the  nuisance.  When  stricken  down  at  last,  as, 
unable  to  stand,  it  lies  upon  its  straw,  most  sad  is  it  to 
see  the  poor  head  raised,  and  to  hear  the  tail  in  motion 
welcoming  any  one  who  may  enter  the  place  in  which  it 
is  a  helpless  but  a  necessary  prisoner. 

In  this  disorder  the  best  thing  is  to  pay  every  atten- 
tion to  the  food.  The  wretched  animal  generally  has  an 
enormous  appetite,  and,  when  it  is  unable  to  stand,  will 
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continue  feeding  to  the  last.  This  morbid  hunger  must 
not  be  indulged.  One  pound  of  good  rice  may  be  boiled 
or  cooked  in  a  sufficiency  of  carefully  made  beef-tea,  every 
particle  of  meat  or  bone  being  removed.  This  will  con- 
stitute the  provender  for  one  day  necessary  to  sustwn  the 
largest  dog,  and  a  quarter  the  amount  will  be  suffident 
for  one  of  the  average  size.  Where  good  rice  is  not  to  be 
obtained,  oatmeal  or  bread,  allowmg  for  the  moisture 
which  the  last  contains,  may  be  substituted.  No  bones, 
nor  substances  likely,  when  swallowed,  to  irritate  the 
stomach,  must  on  any  account  be  allowed.  The  quantity 
given  at  one  time  must  ever  be  small ;  and  every  sort  of 
provender  oflPered  should  be  soft  and  soothing  to  the 
internal  parts ;  though  the  poor  dog  will  be  eager  to  eat 
that  which  will  be  injurious.  Water  should  be  placed 
within  its  reach,  and  offered  during  the  day,  the  head 
being  held  while  the  incapacitated  animal  drinks. 

When  a  dog  is  prostrated  by  this  affliction^  it  must  on 
no  account  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  floor,  where  its 
limbs  would  speedily  become  excoriated,  being  forcibly 
moved  upon  the  boards ;  anything  placed  beneath  the 
animal  to  save  the  limbs,  would  be  saturated  with  the 
urine  and  fdeces  the  poor  beast  is  necessitated  to  pass« 
The  best  bed  in  such  cases  is  made  of  a  slanting  piece 
of  woodwork,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  animal  to  lie 
with  ease  at  full  length.  The  planks  composing  the ' 
wooden  stage  must  be  placed  apart,  be  pierced  with 
numerous  holes,  have  the  edges  rounded,  and  be  elevated 
at  one  end  so  as  to  allow  all  moisture  readily  to  run  o£ 
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The  wood  mtiBt  be  covered  with  a  quantity  of  straw;  which 
sort  of  bedding  is  convenient,  not  only  because  it  allows 
the  water  to  speedily  percolate  through  it,  but  because 
it  is  warm,  and  being  cheap,  permits  of  repeated  change. 
Physic  is  not  of  much  avail  in  this  disorder;  kind 
nursing  and  mild  food  will  do  more  towards  recovery. 
Still,  medicine,  as  an  accessory,  may  be  of  considerable 
service,  and  in  a  secondary  view  deserves  honorable 
mention.  Alkalies,  sedatives,  and  vegetable  bitters,  may 
be  combined  in  various  forms.  The  author's  favorite 
sedative  in  stomach  diseases  is  hyoscyamus,  and  alkali 
potash.  For  a  bitter,  quassia  is  a  very  good  one ; 
better  than  gentian,  a  small  amount  of  the  extract  of 
which,  however,  may  be  used  to  make  up  the  pill.  When 
speaking  of  the  pni,  the  most  important  ingredient  must 
not  be  forgotten — I  mean  nux  vonica.  Some  people 
employ  strychnia,  but  such  persons  more  often  kill  than 
cure  their  patients.  Strychnia  in  any  doses,  however 
minute,  is  a  violent  poison  to  the  dog.  While  at  college 
I  beheld  animals  killed  with  it ;  and  there  does  not  live 
the  person  who  knows  how  to  render  this  agent  safe  to 
the  dog.  Nux  vomica,  even,  must  be  used  in  very  minute 
doses,  to  be  entirely  safe — from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a 
small  pup,  to  two  grains  to  the  largest  animal.  That 
quantity  must  be  continued  for  a  week,  four  pills  being 
given  daily;  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  grain  daily  to 
the  four  larger  pills,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  four 
days  to  all  the  smaller  ones;  keep  on  increasing  the 
amount,  till  the  physiological  effocts  of  the  drug,  as  they 
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are  called,  become  developed.  These  consist  in  tlie  beast 
having  that  which  uninformed  people  term  *'  a  fit."  He 
lies  upon  the  ground,  uttering  rather  loud  cries^  whOst 
every  muscle  of  his  body  is  in  motion.  Thus  he  con- 
tinues scratching,  as  if  it  was  his  desire  to  be  up  and  off 
at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  No  sooner  is  he  rid  of  one 
attack  than  he  has  another.  He  retains  his  conscious- 
ness, but  is  unable  to  give  any  sign  of  recognition.  It  is 
useless  to  crowd  round  the  animal  in  this  state  ;  the  drug 
must  perform  its  office,  and  will  do  so,  in  spite  of  human 
effort.  The  very  best  thing  that  can  be  done,  is  to  let 
the  animal  alone  until  the  attack  is  over,  when  writers  on 
Materia  Medica  tell  us  improvement  is  perceptible.  I 
wish  it  was  so  in  dogs.  I  have  beheld  the  physiological 
effect  of  nux  vomica  repeatedly,  but  cannot  recollect 
many  instances  in  which  I  could  date  amendment  from 
its  appearance. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  pill  recently 
alluded  to : — 

Potash Two  to  Beven  grains. 

Extract  of  hyoscyamus .  Half  a  grain  to  four  grains. 

Qoassia  powder  .    .    .  Three  to  sixteen  grains. 

Nux  vomica    ....  A  quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  grains. 

Extract  of  gentian  .    .  A  sufficiency. 

The  above  quantities  are  sufficient  for  one  pill,  four  of 
which  are  to  be  given  daily  for  a  week,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  period  the  increase  may  begin.  If  the  above, 
after  a  fair  test  has  been  made  of  it,  does  not  succeed, 
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trial  maj  be  instituted  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  trisni- 
trate  of  bismuth,  or  any  of  the  various  drugs  said  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  disease,  or  of  service  in  stomach  com- 
plaints. In  this  disorder  the  same  drug  never  appears 
to  act  twice  alike,  therefore  a  change  is  warranted  and 
desirable. 

Hopes  of  restoration  may  be  entertained  if  the  animal 
can  only  be  kept  alive  to  recover  strength ;  then  confi- 
dent expectation  can  be  expressed  that  the  dog  will  out- 
grow the  disease.  The  first  signs  perceptible  which 
denote  recovery  are  these : — The  provender  the  beast 
consumes  is  evidently  not  thrown  away.  Instead  of 
eating  much,  and  ungratefully  becoming  thinner  and 
thinner  upon  that  which  it  consumes,  the  animal  displays 
a  disposition  to  thrive  upon  its  victuals.  It  does  not  get 
fat  on  what  it  eats,  but  it  evidently  loses  no  flesh.  It 
grows  no  thinner ;  and  if  the  strength  be  not  recruited, 
it  obviously  is  not  diminished.  The  animal  does  not 
gorge  much  wholesome  diet  daily,  to  exhibit  more  and 
more  the  signs  of  debility  and  starvation.  If  only  a  sus- 
picion can  be  felt  that  the  poor  dog  does  not  sink,  then 
hope  of  ultimate  success  may  warm  the  heart  of  a  kind 
master ;  but  when  the  reverse  is  obvious,  though  killing 
a  dog  is  next  to  killing  a  child — and  he  who  for  pleasure 
can  do  the  one,  is  not  far  off  from  doing  the  other — ^yet  it 
is  mercy  then  to  destroy  that  existence  which  must  else  be 
miserably  worn  away.  When  there  is  no  chance  left  for 
expectation  to  cling  to,  it  becomes  real  charity  to  do  vio- 
lence to  our  feelings,  in  order  that  we  may  spare  a  suffer- 
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ing  creature  pun ;  batvlieii  there  is  a  prospect,  however 
remote,  of  recoverj,  I  hope  there  is  no  veterinarj  Bur- 
geon who  would  touch  the  life.  When  the  animal  can 
stand,  we  may  anticipate  good ;  and  whatever  is  left  of 
the  complaint,  we  may  assure  our  employers  will  vanish 
as  the  age  increases ;  for  St.  Yitus's  Dance  is  essentially 
the  disease  of  young  dogs.  But  as  recovery  progresses* 
we  must  be  cautious  to  do  nothing  to  fling  the  animal 
back.  No  walks  must  be  enforced,  under  the  pretence  of 
administering  exercise.  The  animal  has  enough  of  that 
in  its  ever-jerking  limbs  ;  and  however  well  it  may  grow 
to  be  while  the  disease  lasts,  we  may  rest  assured  the  dog 
suffering  its  attack  stands  in  need  of  repoae. 


BOWKL  DDKASIS. 


OoNTiNUOUS  with  the  stomach  are  the  intestines,  which 
are  equally  subject  to  disease,  and  more  exposed  to  it  in 
an  acute  form  than  even  the  former  viscus.  The  dog 
will  fill  its  belly  with  almost  anything,  but  there  is  little 
that  positively  agrees  with  it.  Boiled  rice  or  lean  meat, 
&c.,  and  coarse  biscuit,  are  the  best  general  food ;  but 
without  exercise,  even  these  will  not  support  health. 
The  dog  requires  constant  care  if  it  is  deprived  of  liberty  ; 
and  those  who  keep  these  animals  as  pets,  must  submit 
to  trouble,  for  though  art  may  do  much,  it  cannot  conquer 
Nature. 

The  intestines  of  the  dog  are  peculiar.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  no  colon,  and  all  the  guts  are  nearly  of  one 
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nee  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination ;  the 
duodenum  and  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  rectum 
being  the  largest,  though  not  so  much  so  as  materiallj  to 
destroy  the  appearance  of  uniformity.  The  csecum  is  no 
more  than  a  small  appendage — ^a  little  sac  attached  to 
the  main  tube ;  it  has  but  one  opening,  and  that  is  very 
diminutive.  I  think  all  the  food,  as  in  other  animals, 
passes  into  and  out  of  this  intestine  ;  which,  because  of 
its  peculiar  formation,  is  therefore  particularly  liable 
to  be  disordered.  In  the  dog  which  has  died  of  intes- 
tinal disease,  the  caecum  is  almost  invariably  found 
enlai^d  and  inflamed.  In  it,  I  imagine,  the  majority 
of  bowel  affections  have  their  origin.  The  gut  is 
first  loaded,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  it  loses 
its  natural  ftinction.  The  contents  become  irritants  from 
being  retained,  and  the  whole  process  of  digestion  is 
deranged;  other  parts  are  involved,  and  inflammation 
is  induced. 

Writers  do  not  notice  the  tendency  of  the  ciecum  to  be 
diseased,  or  remark  upon  its  disposition  to  exhibit  signs 
of  alteration  ;  but  the  fact  being  so  obvious,  I  wonder  it 
should  have  escaped  observation. 

GosTiVBNBSS  is,  in  some  measure,  natural  to  the  dog, 
and  in  that  animal  is  hardly  to  be  viewed  as  a  disease. 
In  health,  the  fieces  are  not  expelled  without  considera- 
ble straining,  and  the  matter  voided  ought  to  be  of  a  solid 
character.  It  nevertheless  should  not  be  absolutely  hard, 
or  positively  dry,  for  in  that  case  the  want  of  moisture 
shows  the  natural  secretion  of  the  rectum  is  deficient ;  the 
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hardness  proving  prolonged  detention,  denoting  the  in- 
testines have  lost  their  activity. 

Both  Blaine  and  Yoaatt  were  educated  in  the  old 
school  of  medicine,  which  taught  them  to  regard  purga- 
tives as  the  surgeon's  hest  friends,  and  the  sheet-anchors 
of  his  practice.  Thej  prescribe  them  in  almost  every 
case,  and  almost  on  eveiy  occasion;  but  I  rarelj  give 
these  agents.  In  the  dog  I  am  convinced  they  are  not 
safe,  and  their  constant  use  is  by  no  means  imperative. 
Should  an  animal  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  relieved 
for  a  week,  this  fact  is  no  proof  that  a  purgative  is 
required.  The  animal  may  have  eluded  observation, 
and  it  cannot  inform  us  if  such  has  been  the  case.  The 
intestines  may  be  slow,  or  the  digestion  may  be  more 
than  usually  active.  It  is  foolish  to  lay  down  rules  for 
Nature,  and  punish  her  creatures  if  these  laws  are  not 
obeyed.  There  are,  however,  means  of  ascertaining  when 
a  purgative  is  needed  ;  aud  these,  if  employed,  will  very 
rarely  deceive. 

The  muscles  covering  the  abdomen  of  the  dog  are  very 
thin,  and  through  them  the  contents  of  the  cavity  may 
be  plainly  felt.  By  squeezing  these  together,  the  fingers 
will  detect  whether  the  rectum,  which  lies  near  to  the 
spine,  and  of  course  backward  or  towards  the  tail,  contains 
any  substance.  Should  the  presence  of  any  solid  body 
be  ascertained,  its  character  ought  to  be  noted.  If  round 
and  comparatively  soft,  a  little  exercise  will  cause  it  to 
be  expelled ;  but  if  hard-pointed  in  places,  and  uneven, 
assistance  should  be  afforded.    An  enema,  of  the  solution 
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of  Boap— or  of  Epsom  salts,  from  half  an  ounce  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  poond,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  a  quart  of 
water — ^may  be  administered.  A  more  active  injection 
will  be,  from  half  a  drachm  to  four  drachms  of  turpen- 
tine, beaten  up  with  the  yolks  of  so  many  eggs  as  there 
are  drachms  of  the  oil,  and  mixed  with  the  quantity  of 
water  just  named. 

Either  of  these  will  relieve  the  bowel ;  but  the  condi- 
tion of  one  part  justifies  an  inference  as  to  the  state  of 
another,  and  the  enema  probably  will  not  unload  the  cae- 
cum, which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  is  also  clogged. 
A  gentle  dose  of  castor-oil,  or  of  the  pills  directed  on  page 
116,  will  accomplish  this  intention;  and,  afterwards, 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  regulate  the  digestion, 
either  by  tonics  or  such  medicines  as  the  symptoms 
suggest,  but  not  by  the  constant  repetition  of  laxatives. 

Gostiveness  will  sometimes  produce  such  violent  pain 
that  alarm  is  created,  and  dogs  have  been  destroyed 
under  the  idea  that  they  were  rabid.  To  guard  against 
so  fktal  a  mistake,  I  shall  only  here  say,  that  rabies  does 
not  come  on  suddenly,  or,  save  in  the  latest  stage,  appear 
to  influence  the  consciousness,  which  it  never  entirely 
overpowers.  The  agony  caused  by  costiveness  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  affection  to  which  the  dog  is  liable. 
Apparently  well,  and  perhaps  at  play,  a  cry  breaks 
forth,  which  is  the  next  instant  a  shriek,  expressive  of 
the  acutest  torture.  The  animal  takes  to  running,  and 
is  not  aware  of  surrounding  objects;  it  can  recognise 
nothing,  but  will  bite  its  master  if  he  attempts  to  catch 
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it,  and  hit  itself  against  anything  that  may  be  in  its  waj ; 
it  scampers  from  room  to  room,  or  hurries  from  place  to 
place  ;  it  is  unable  to  be  still  or  silent ;  and  perhaps  get- 
ting into  a  comer,  it  makes  continuous  efforts  as  though 
it  wished  to  scramble  up  the  wall,  remaining  there  jump- 
ing with  all  its  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  yelling  at 
the  top  of  its  voice.  This  excitement  may  last  for  an 
hour  or  more,  and  then  cease  only  to  be  renewed;  till  at 
length  the  powers  fail,  and  in  half  a  day  the  animal  may 
be  dead.  Just  prior  to  death,  a  mass  of  compact  faeces  is 
usually  passed ;  and  blood,  with  dysentery,  is  generally 
witnessed  for  the  short  period  the  animal  survives.  After 
death,  general  inflammation  of  the  intestines  is  discovered, 
and  the  dog  is  reported  to  have  perished  from  an  attack 
of  enteritis  which  no  medicine  could  subdue. 

In  such  cases,  the  flrst  examination  should  be  directed 
to  the  rectum  ;  the  finger,  moistened  or  oiled,  ought  to  be 
inserted,  and  the  intestine  explored  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. This  operation  is,  however,  not  of  further  use 
than  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  practitioner;  and  I, 
knowing  the  cause,  therefore  dispense  with  it.  A  copious 
enema  should  be  immediately  exhibited.  One  containing 
turpentine  is  the  most  effective  ;  but,  on  account  of  its 
activity,  it  is  only  safe  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
A  warm  bath  is  of  service,  but  it  takes  up  time  which 
may  be  better  employed,  and  does  not  do  sufficient  good 
to  recompense  for  the  delay.  A  full  dose  of  sulphuric 
ether  and  laudanum  should  be  given  to  allay  the  pain, 
and  it  may  with  this  Intention  be  repeated  every  ten  or 
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twentj  mmntes.  If,  from  the  enema,  nothing  follows, 
the  finger  should  then  certainly  be  introduced,  and  per- 
haps a  compact  mass  maj  be  felt  firmly  grasped  by  the 
intestine.  Slowly,  and  with  great  caution,  this  must  be 
broken  up,  and  brought  away  bit  by  bit.  The  handle  of 
a  spoon  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpose,  but  I 
entreat  my  readers  not  to  use  it.  Where  pain  is  present, 
and  life  or  death  hang  on  the  issue,  there  is  no  right  to 
be  any  delicacy.  An  instrument  of  any  kind  introduced 
into  such  apart,  and  employed  while  the  body  is  writhing 
about  in  agony,  cannot  be  free  from  danger,  and  scarcely 
can  be  so  used  as  to  be  effective.  The  finger  is  the 
quickest,  the  most  safe,  and  the  most  effectual  instrument ; 
for  we  have  it  under  our  command,  can  guide  it  at  our 
will,  and  with  it  take  cognisance  of  all  the  circumstances 
presented.  Even  that  must  be  employed  gently,  and 
this  will  be  best  done  by  the  avoidance  of  haste.  The 
surgeon  is  bound  to  be  skilful,  but  he  ought  never  to  be 
in  a  hurry.  Let  all  the  time  that  can  be  occupied  on 
such  a  matter  be  freely  taken,  and  during  the  process,  let 
the  cries  of  the  animal  be  attended  to ;  any  change  of 
note  will  contain  a  warning  which  must  not  be  disre- 
garded. Without  attending  to  that,  the  intestine  might 
be  ruptured,  and  death  would  then  be  certain. 

When  the  obstruction  has  been  overcome,  let  a  few 
ethereal  enemas  be  administered  to  allay  any  local  irrita- 
bility ;  and  a  dose  of  the  purgative  pills — followed,  six 
hours  afterwards,  should  they  not  have  operated,  by  one 
of  castor-oil  mixture,  blended  with  half  a  scruple  of  chlo- 
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rofonn — being  given  to  unload  tbe  cscnm.  The  medi- 
cine having  acted  freely,  the  food  mast  be  amended,  the 
treatment  altered,  and  Buch  other  measures  taken  as  the 
digestion  may  require  for  its  restoration. 


Colic— This  is  an  affection  to  which  dogs  are  very 
snbject.  The  hnman  infant  is  not  more  liable  to  be  griped 
than  are  the  yoang  of  the  canine  spedes.  The  idea  of  a 
cur  with  a  belly-ache  may,  to  some  persons,  seem  to  be 
BUggeetive  of  fun ;  but  to  the  creature  that  snfiers,  it  is 
indeed  a  serious  business.  A.  duchess  with  the  spasms 
does  not  endure  so  much,  and  is  not  in  half  the  danger, 
that  a  dog  is  exposed  to  daring  a  fit  of  gripes.  The  ani- 
mal mnst  be  relieved,  or  inflammation  will  speedily  ensue, 
and  death  will  follow.  In  some  cases,  the  appearance  of 
colic  is  almost  a.  certain  indication  that  the  poor  beast  will 
die.  When  it  comes  on  a  week  or  two  prior  to  pupping, 
we  may  cure  it ;  but  during,  or  soon  after  parturition,  the 
bitch  generally  perishes.  When  it  starts  up  in  the  later 
or  more  virulent  stage  of  distemper,  eepedaily  at  the  time 
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when  the  champing  of  the  jaw  denotes  the  approach  of 
fits,  the  chance  of  a  favorable  termination  to  the  disease 
is  materially  diminished.  When  in  a  violent  form  it 
attacks  a  litter  of  puppies,  either  simultaneoasly  or  con- 
secntivelj,  it  is  always  attended  with  danger.  At  no 
season,  and  under  no  circumstances,  is  it  trivial,  and 
never  ought  it  to  be  neglected.  The  cries  and  distress 
of  the  suffering  animal  will,  when  it  is  fully  established, 
enforce  attention ;  but  too  often  it  has  then  proceeded  so 
far  that  much  medicine  will  not  check  what  in  the  first 
instance  a  single  dose  might  have  entirely  banished. 

The  symptoms  of  colic  have  been  much  confused  by 
Blaine,  who,  when  describing  them,  evidently  alludes  to 
many  forms  of  disease  with  which  abdominal  spasm  has 
no  connexion.  Youatt  is  far  more  dear ;  but  he  is  too 
concise,  and  omits  so  much  that  the  reader  does  not  pro- 
perly appreciate  the  importance  of  that  affection  which  is 
thus  slightly  mentioned.  Neither  of  the  two  authors 
seems  to.have  carefully  studied  the  subject ;  for  in  their 
writings  is  not  to  be  found  any  account  of  those  early 
symptoms  which  most  readily  yield  to  treatment. 

Prior  to  evincing  any  sign  of  colic,  the  dog  appears 
well ;  healthy  in  its  body  and  easy  in  its  mind.  The  appe- 
tite is  good,  or  may  be  better  than  usual  The  food  has 
been  eaten  and  relished;  then  the  animal  instinctively 
lies  down  to  sleep  and  aid  digestion.  A  moan  is  heard ; 
the  sound  is  half  suppressed,  and  the  dog  that  utters  it 
appears  to  sleep.  Another  cry,  as  feeble,  but  of  greater 
length,  is  noticed ;  and  now  the  animal  that  made  it 
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changes  its  position.  The  next  time  it  maj  zise,  look 
round,  and  seek  another  place ;  which  having  found,  it 
appears  to  settle  itself  and  to  go  to  sleep.  The  rest  once 
more  is  broken,  the  voice  grows  more  full  and  loud ;  the 
dog  jumps  up  and  runs  about  for  a  little  while,  then 
selects  a  spot  where  it  curls  its  body  tightly  up,  as  if 
resolved  to  have  out  its  nap.  The  interruption,  howeyer^ 
constaatl J  recurs ;  and  at  each  return  the  exclamation  is 
more  emphatic — the  starting  more  energetic— the  move- 
ment more  abrupt — and,  contrasting  these,  the  determi- 
nation or  desire  to  repose  becomes  more  strong.  Thus 
endeavoring  to  sleep,  and  being  constantly  disturbed  by 
some  sharp  and  shooting  pain,  the  dog  may  continue  for 
a  day,  or  two,  or  three,  its  cries,  during  the  whole  period^ 
offending  a  neighborhood. 

During  the  continuance  of  colic,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  animal  may  be  but  little  affected.  The 
eye  is  not  injected,  but  the  pupil  may  be  slightly  en- 
larged. The  nose  is  cool  and  moist,  but  towards  the 
end,  irritation  may  render  the  part  hot  or  dry.  The 
appetite  is  generally  slight — ^sometimes  lost ;  and  fluids 
are  more  readily  accepted  than  solids.  The  cry,  how- 
ever, should  be  remarked ;  because,  with  the  poise,  it 
gives  the  earliest  notice  when  inflammation  is  commenc- 
ing. While  colic  alone  exists,  the  pulse  may,  from 
pain,  be  accelerated,  and  rendered  more  full,  as  well 
as  strong,  though  not  always  to  any  marked  extent. 
In  inflammation,  the  pulse  is  greatly  quickened,  the 
artery  becomes  smaller,  and  its  beat  more  jerking  or 
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wiiy.  I>aring  simple  spasm  the  voice  is  natural,  rich, 
sonorous,  and  almost  musical ;  but  in  inflammation  it  is 
short,  harsh,  high,  and  broken,  the  exclamations  not 
being  continuous,  but  consisting  of  a  series  of  discon- 
nected "yap*." 

For  the  treatment,  in  the  first  instance,  a  turpentine 
enema  will  frequently  cut  short  the  attack.  Should  it 
fail  to  so,  injections  of  ether  and  laudanum  should  suc- 
ceed, and  doses  of  the  mixture  should  also  be  given 
every  half  hour ;  the  first  three  being  exhibited  at  in- 
tervals only  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each.  The  cathar- 
tic pills  should  be  administered  ;  and  in  three  hours,  if 
the  bowels  have  not  been  acted  upon,  a  dose  of  castor- 
oil  should  be  resorted  to ;  but  where  the  cathartic  has 
been  responded  to,  the  castor-oil  should  be  delayed  for 
eight  or  twelve  hours. 

When  the  pain  ceases,  the  ether  and  laudanum  should 
not  be  immediately  discontinued ;  but  they  may  be  em- 
ployed at  longer  intervals,  and  gradually  reduced  in 
quantity,  until  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  opened,  when 
they  may  be  withheld.  Under  this  treatment,  the  af- 
fection is  rarely  fatal,  and  never  so  if  taken  in  time. 
An  injection  of  ether  and  laudanum  should  always  be 
given  to  any  pup  that  exhibits  even  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  uneasiness.  I  have  never  known  it  to  do  harm, 
but  I  am  convinced  it  has  often  prevented  danger. 

In  those  cases  where  purging  and  other  indications 
denote  the  coats  of  the  bowels  to  be  already  involved, 
and  spasm  co-exists  with  enteritis,  ether  and  laudanum 
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mnst  enter  into  all  the  remedies  employed.  On  the 
dog  their  action  is,  in  my  opinion,  always  beneficial; 
and  were  they  not  directly  so,  the  influence  they  pos- 
sess in  deadening  pain  would  be  sufficient  reason  to 
justify  their  adoption.  The  other  measures  consist  of 
such  as  will  be  found  mentioned  under  the  head  of  ente- 
ritis ;  but  it  is  essential  to  observe  any  faeces  which 
may  be  ejected  by  the  animal  that  has  suffered  colic; 
for  by  these  we  may  sometimes  guess  the  cause  of  the 
attack,  and  more  often  learn  the  means  through  which 
a  return  may  be  prev'ented. 

As  to  the  causes  which  induce  colic,  I  can  of  my 
own  knowledge  offer  no  information.  It  has  to  me 
seemed  to  be  regulated  by  none  of  those  circumstances 
to  which  it  is  generally  attributed ;  at  all  events,  I  think 
I  have  witnessed  it  in  animals  which  have  not  been 
exposed  to  any  of  the  causes  that  teachers  and  writers 
assert  induce  it.  Dogs  are,  however,  brought  to  us  only 
when  the  cause  has  ceased ;  for  we  are  sought  for  only 
to  treat  the  effect.  The  declarations  of  authors  may 
therefore  be  correct,  although  I  am  unable  to  corrobo- 
rate them  ;  and  these  gentlemen  say  colic  is  produced 
by  cold,  acrid  food,  chills,  worms,  hard  water.  Sec.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
if  the  dog  has  been  exposed,  or  badly  fed,  or  is  in  any 
way  unhealthy ;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  rectify  these 
matters ;  for,  even  though  they  may  not  have  provoked 
the  spasm,  nevertheless  we  shall  do  good  by  attending 
to  the  health,  diet,  and  comfort  of  the  animaL 
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Enteritis. — The  doom  of  the  dog  which  is  really 
afflicted  with  this  disease,  is  generally  sealed.  It  is  a 
painful  and  a  fatal  disorder — eqnallj  rapid  and  stab- 
bom.  I  fear  it  more  than  any  other  affection  to  which 
the  animal  is  subject,  and  more  frequently  than  any 
other  has  it  set  my  best  endeavors  at  defiance. 

In  the  dog,  however,  enteritis  is  rarely  seen  in  a  pure 
form.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  mostly 
inflamed,  but  the  serous  covering,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
in  no  degree  involved.  The  stomach,  however,  is  almost 
in  every  instance  more  or  less  implicated  ;  its  inner  sur- 
face being  inflamed,  and  its  muscular  coat  so  contracted, 
that  the  lining  membrane  is  corrugated,  and  remains  in 
that  condition  after  death. 

The  incentives  are,  unwholesome  food,  which  is  the 
most  frequent  of  the  causes ;  exposure,  especially  after 
a  dog  has  been  in  winter  fantastically  deprived  of  its 
long  hair  over  the  loins ;  and  over-exertion,  to  which  the 
dog  is  often  exposed,  no  attention  being  paid  to  its  con- 
dition. Anything  which  disorders  the  digestion,  or  vio- 
lently shakes  the  constitution,  will  induce  it ;  for  in  the 
dog  every  species  of  revulsion  has  a  tendency  to  attack 
the  bowels.  Mange  improperly  treated  has  produced  it ; 
and  this  may  be  said  of  almost  any  skin  disease  ;  so 
that  it  has  been  caused  not  by  true  mange  or  itch  alone 
but  by  a  skin  disease  having  been,  under  the  pretence 
of  working  an  immediate  cure,  driven  into  the  system. 
Neglected  impactments,  or  colic,  are  among  its  most  fre- 
quent immediate  causes ;  for  at  least  three  parts  of  those 
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cases  of  enteritis  sabmitted  to  107  notice,  have  been 
clearly  traced  lo  have  commenced  with  something  of 
that  kind. 

Of  the  symptoms  of  enteritis,  colic  and  constipation* 
with  a  hard  thin  pulse,  are  the  most  prominent.  Sick- 
ness is  not  present,  or  rather  I  haye  not  witnessed  it,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disorder.  The  extremities 
are  cold — the  eye  has  a  stupid  expression,  the  pupil  being 
much  dUated — ^the  breath  is  hot,  and  the  nose  dry.  The 
tail  is  drawn  firmly  downward,  and  pressed  upon  the 
anus  ;  the  urine  is  sometimes  scanty,  always  high-color- 
ed ;  the  tongue  is  rough  and  clammy,  the  thirst  strong, 
and  the  appetite  lost.  The  dog  seeks  darkness  and  pri- 
vacy, and  does  not  ramble  during  the  early  stage ;  it  will 
stretch  itself  out  either  upon  its  belly  or  on  its  side,  and 
I  hare  not  seen  it  sit  upon  its  haunches.  The  abdomen 
is  only  of  the  heat  of  the  body^  which  is  generally  of  an 
increased  temperature.  Pressure  appears  to  cause  no 
pain,  and  the  animal  rather  seems  grateful  for  friction  than 
to  resist  it.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  diarrhoea  ensues, 
and  with  it  the  signs  of  exhaustion  and  death  generally 
are  exhibited.  Throughout  the  attack  there  is  a  marked 
disinclination  to  take  any  remedy ;  which  is  not  always 
displayed  by  these  creatures,  and  in  no  other  disease  is 
so  violently  exhibited.  Dogs  often  become  attached  to 
those  who  minister  to  their  complaints ;  many  of  them 
will  appear  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  motives  of 
him  who  attempts  their  relief.  The  poor  things  will  fre- 
quently submit  to  operations,  and  lick  the  hand  which 
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has  performed  them.  Eloquent  are  the  appeals  which 
the7  sometimes  make  to  the  feelings  of  one  in  whom  they 
have  placed  their  confidence ;  often  staggering  to  meet 
him  when  he  enters  ;  looking  upward  into  his  face>  and 
uttering  low  cries,  which  are  more  expressive  than  words 
could  possibly  be  rendered.  He  who  has  had  much  to 
do  with  dogs  must,  if  he  be  not  insensible,  grow  to  like 
them,  and  gradually  learn  to  think  these  creatures  pos- 
sess both  knowledge  and  reason.  They  will  sometimes^ 
without  a  struggle,  swallow  the  most  pungent  and  nau- 
seous drinks ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  during  enteritis. 
The  brain  in  that  disease  is  always  sympathetically  af- 
fected :  the  state  of  the  eye,  its  peculiar  expression  and 
dilated  pupil,  denote  the  fact ;  and  the  manner  of  the 
d(^  would,  without  these  indications,  lead  us  to  surmise 
the  circumstance. 

The  treatment  must -be  energetic.  The  sharp,  short 
cries,  characteristic  x>f  enteritis,  as  pointed  out  in  the  pre* 
ceding  description  of  colic,  will  be  sufficient  warning  of 
the  danger,  and  ample  intimation  that  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost  A  turpentine  enema  should  be  injected.  The 
treatment  ought  always  to  begin  with  this,  for  to  unload 
the  rectum  is  of  all  importance.  Afterwards,  from  one 
to  four  grains  of  calomel,  with  from  half  a  grain  to  two 
grains  of  opium,  should  be  shaken  upon  the  tongue ;  and 
when  ten  minutes  have  elapsed,  a  draught  of  ether  and 
laudanum  and  water,  with  an  injection  of  the  same  com- 
position, ought  to  be  exhibited.  While  the  cries  last,  the 
ether  may  be  continued,  and  when  the  strength  appears 
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to  £gu1,  it  maj  also  be  emplojed.  Two  hours  sabsequent 
to  the  calomel  being  given,  from  half  an  ounce  to  three 
ounces  of  castor-oil,  diluted  with  half  the  quantity  of 
olive-oil,  should  be  used  as  a  drench  ;  and  thrice  during 
the  day  the  following  may  be  administered  either  as  a 
pill  or  draught.,  in  thick  gruel,  soup,  or  mucilage,  at  the 
option  of  the  practitioner ;  who  will,  of  course,  be  guided 
by  the  disposition  of  the  patient,  which  in  every  particu- 
lar must  be  considered  : — 

Grey  powder   ....    Fiye  grains  to  a  Bcmple. 
Powdered  ipecacuanha  .    Half  a  grain  to  four  graina. 
Extract  of  hyoacyamiu  .    One  to  eight  graina 

Bleeding  is  of  some  service,  but  the  dog  so  quickly 
sinks,  that  it  must  be  practised  with  caution.  On  this 
account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  leeches  are  to  be 
preferred.  If  the  patient  be  a  male,  they  may  be  applied 
to  the  belly ;  but  if  a  female,  the  side  of  the  abdomen 
must  be  shaven,  and  that  part  selected.  From  four  to 
twenty-four  leeches  will  be  sufficient ;  and  half  that  num- 
ber may  be  again  used  if  no  change  for  the  better  is  ob- 
served, and  the  strength  does  not  fail.  Stimulating 
applications  are  likewise  beneficial.  A  large  mustard 
poultice  has  appeared  to  be  more  operative  than  more 
violent  agents.  After  it  has  been  removed,  warm  fomen- 
tations of  water,  with  occasional  ones  of  hot  turpentine, 
may  be  employed. 

In  the  early  stage,  a  warm  bath  of  90  degrees,  for 
half  an  hour,  has  been  used  with  advantage ;  but  the  ani- 
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mal,  when  removed  from  it,  must  be  wrapped  well  up  in 
Beveral  hot  blankets,  and  kept  in  them  nntil  it  is  perfectly 
dry. 

On  the  second  day  from  two  to  ten  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  arnica,  with  half  a  drachm  of  the  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  may  be  added  to  the  ethereal  drinks  and 
injections,  if  th^  disorder  has  not  been  checked ;  and 
beef-tea,  thickened  with  rice,  may  also  be  frequently 
administered,  using  it  instead  of  water,  both  in  the 
draughts  and  injections.  No  other  food  is  admbsible, 
and  the  return  to  solids  must,  if  the  animal  survives,  be 
very  gradual. 

Dysentery  and  Diarrh(Ba. — ^These  diseases,  which 
in  works  on  human  pathology  are  advantageously  sepa- 
rated, I  cannot  here  treat  of  as  distinct  disorders.  In 
the  dog  they  are  so  connected  and  blended  that  the  line 
which  divides  them  cannot  be  discovered ;  and  for  every 
practical  purpose,  they  may  be  here  considered  as  one 
and  the  same  affection. 

The  young  and  the  old  are  most  liable  to  these  com- 
plaints. Puppies  are  very  subject,  as  also  are  aged  gross 
favorites;  things  so  fat  that  it  becomes  hard  work  to 
live  are  very  generally  attacked  with  diarrhoea.  The 
pup,  however,  usually  exhibits  it  in  the  acute  form, 
whereas  in  the  other  description  of  animal  it  mostly  ap- 
pears in  the  chronic  type. 

When  acute,  colic  may  accompany  or  precede  it.  In 
proportion  to  the  spasm  will  be  the  violence  and  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disorder.    Sickness  is  mostly  witnessed  a  little 
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time  prior  to  the  attack,  and  the  matter  Tomited  has  a 
peculiarly  disagreeahle  and  acrid  odor.  The  dog  does 
not  again  consume  that  which  the  stomach  has  thrown 
off,  hut  sneaks  away  dejected,  and  afterwards  seems  dull. 
Bickness  will  occasionallj  continue  throughout  the  com- 
plaint, but  in  general  it  departs  as  the  disease  appears. 
Thirst,  however,  is  always  present ;  and  there  is  also  a 
disposition  to  seek  cold  things  and  places.  The  pulse  is 
quicker,  but  not  stronger,  and  hardly  at  first  less  thin 
than  during  health.  There  is  no  pain  on  pressure  being 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  membranes  of  the  eye  are 
not  injected ;  they  may  be  a  little  deeper  in  color  than  is 
strictly  natural,  but  occasionally  they  are  the  reverse. 
If,  however,  the  anus  be  gently  forced  open,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  terminating  surface  of  the  rectum,  the  mem- 
brane there  will  be  found  more  red,  and  perhaps  less 
clear  in  tint,  than  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  presence  of 
purgation,  attended  with  a  violent  resistance  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  clysters,  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  affection. 

In  the  chronic  form,  the  membrane  of  the  eye  is  pal- 
Hd ;  the  nose  often  moist ;  the  breath  offensive ;  the 
appetite  ravenous  ;  the  pulse  quick  and  weak ;  the  anus 
inflamed ;  mostly  protruding,  and  usually  disfigured  by 
piles ;  the  fseces  liquid,  and  of  various  hues  ;  sometimes 
black,  occasionally  lighter  than  usual,  very  generally 
mixed  with  much  mucus  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood, 
so  that  the  leading  symptoms  are  those  of  weakness* 
accompanied  with  purgation. 
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Acute  diarrhoBa  maj  terminate  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  chronic  may  continne  as  many  days.  The  first 
sometimes  closes  with  hemorrhage,  blood  in  large  quan- 
tities being  ejected,  either  from  the  mouth  or  from  the 
anus ;  but  more  generally  death  ensues  from  apparent 
exhaustion,  which  is  announced  by  coldness  of  the  belly 
and  mouth,  attended  with  a  peculiar  faint  and  sickly 
fetor  and  perfect  insensibility.  The  chronic  more  rarely 
ends  with  excessive  bleeding,  but  almost  always  gradu- 
ally wears  out  the  animal,  which  for  days  previous  may 
he  paralysed  in  the  hind  extremities,  lying  with  its  back 
arched  and  its  feet  approximated,  though  consciousness 
is  retained  almost  to  the  last  moment.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  characteristic  stench  prevails,  and  the  lower 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  as  a  general  rule,  feels  hard, 
pres^iting  to  the  touch  two  distinct  lines,  which  run  in 
the  course  of  the  spine.  These  lines,  which  Youatt 
mentions  as  cords,  are  the  recti  muscles,  which  in  the 
dog  are  composed  of  continuous  fibre,  and  consequently^ 
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when  contracted  tinder  the  Aimnliu  of  pun  or  diseftfle, 
become  very  apparent. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  stomach,  especially 
towards  the  pyloric  orifice,  is  inflamed,  as  are  the  intes- 
tines, which,  however,  towards  the  middle  of  the  track, 
are  less  violently  affected  than  at  other  parts.  The  caecnm 
is  enlarged,  and  may  even,  while  all  the  other  gats  are 
empty,  contain  hard  solid  faeces.  The  rectum  is  generally 
black  with  inflammation,  and  seems  most  to  suffer  in  these 
disorders.  Occasionally  its  interior  is  ulcerated,  and  such 
is  nearly  always  its  condition  towards  the  anus.  Signs 
of  colic  are  distributed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  ali- 
mentary tubes. 

In  the  acute  disease,  the  case  in  the  first  instance 
should  be  treated  as  directed  for  colic,  with  turpentine 
enema  and  ether,  laudanum  and  water,  followed  by  mild 
doses  of  grey  powder  and  ipecacuanha,  or  chalk,  catechu 
and  aromatics,  in  the  proportions  diarected  below : — 

Powdered  opium  ....    Half  a  grain  to  two  graino. 
Powdered  prepared  chalk  .    Five  grains  to  a  scruple. 
Catechu Two  grains  to  half  a  scruple. 


Liquor  potasssB  .  . 
Powdered  ginger  .  . 
Powdered  caraways . 
Powdered  capsicums . 


Half-a-draohm  to  two  drachina. 
Three  to  twelve  grains 
Three  to  twelve  grains 
One  to  four  g^ns. 


This  may  be  given  every  second  hour.  The  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  from  two  to  eight  grains,  is  also  deserving  of 
a  trial,  as  are  the  chlorides  and  chlorates  when  the  odor 
is  perceived 
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Applieatioiis,  m  before  direeted»  to  the  abdomen  are 
also  beneficial ;  but  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath  should 
be  forbidden,  for  its  action  is  far  too  debilitatiug.  The 
ether,  laudanum,  and  water  should  be  persisted  with 
throughout  the  treatment,  and  hope  may  be  indulged  so 
long  as  the  injections  are  retained ;  but  when  these  are 
cast  back,  or  flow  out  as  soon  as  the  pipe  is  removed,  the 
ease  may  be  pronounced  a  desperate  one. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  diarrhoea  there  is  always  greater 
prospect  of  success.  Ether,  laudanum,  and  water  will 
often  master  it,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  liquor  potasss  and  the  chalk  preparation 
are  valuable  adjuncts.  To  the  anus  an  ointment  will  be 
nsefnl ;  and  it  should  not  only  be  smeared  well  over  the 
part,  but,  by  means  of  a  penholder  or  the  little  finger,  a 
small  quantity  should  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  day  be 
introduced  up  the  rectum.  For  this  purpose  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  to  answer  much  better  than  any  of 
those  which  Blaine  orders  to  be  employed  on  similar 
occaaions : — 


or  powdered  .    .      \ 

ial  ointment    .    .      >  Of  e«oh  equal  puia 

liniment-    •    •    •      j 


Camphor  powdered 
Mereorial 
Elder  ointment 


Cleanliness  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Thrice  daily, 
or  oftener  if  necessary,  the  anus  and  root  of  the  tail 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  with  a  wash  consisting  of 

an  ounce  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  a  pint  of 
diatilled  water.    The  food  should  be  generous ;  but  fluid 

IS 
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beef  tea,  thickened  with  rice,  will  constitate  the  most 
proper  diet  during  the  existence  of  diarrhoea. 

A  little  grayj  and  rice  with  scraped  meat  maj  be  gra- 
dually introduced ;  but  the  dog  must  be  drenched  with 
the  liquid  rather  than  indulged  with  solids  at  too  early  a 
period.  All  the  other  measures  necessary  have  been 
indicated  when  treating  of  previous  abdominal  diseases, 
and  such  rules  is  are  therein  laid  down  must,  according 
to  the  circumstances,  be  applied. 

Peritonitis. — In  the  acute  form  this  disease  is  rarely 
witnessed,  save  as  accompanying  or  following  parturi- 
tion. Its  symptoms  are,  panting ;  restlessness ;  occasional 
cries ;  a  desire  for  cold ;  constant  stretching  forth  at  full 
length  upon  the  side ;  dry  mouth  and  nose ;  thirst ;  con- 
stipation ;  hard  quick  pulse ;  catching  breathing,  and — 
contrary  as  it  may  be  to  all  reasonable  expectation — 
seldom  any  pain  on  pressure  to  the  abdomen,  toward 
which,  however,  the  animal  constantly  inclines  the 
head. 

The  treatment  consists  in  bleeding  from  the  jugular, 
from  three  to  twelve  ounces  being  taken  ;  but  a  pup,  not 
having  all  its  permanent  teeth,  supposing  such  an  animal 
could  be  aJBTected,  should  not  lose  more  than  from  half- 
an-ounce  to  two  ounces.  Stimulating  applications  to  the 
abdomen  should  be  employed,  an  ammoniacal  blister, 
from  its  speedy  action,  being  to  be  preferred.  Ether, 
laudanum,  and  water  ought  to  be  given,  to  allay  the 
pain,  with  calomel  in  small  but  repeated  doses,  com- 
bined with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  opium,  in  order  to 
pubdue  the  inflammation.    A  turpentine  enema  to  unload 
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the  lectumy  and  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  to  relieve  the 
bowels,  should  be  administered  earlj  in  the  disease. 
The  warm  bath,  if  the  animal  is  after  it  welt  wrapped 
np,  maj  also  be  resorted  to.  A  second  bleeding  may  be 
necessary,  but  it  should  always  be  by  means  of  leeches, 
and  should  only  be  practised  upon  conviction  of  its  ne- 
cessity, for  no  animal  is  less  tolerant  of  blood-letting 
than  the  dog. 

During  peritonitis,  the  chief  aim  of  all  the  measures 
adopted  is  to  reduce  the  inflammation ;  but  while  thb  is 
kept  in  view,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  equal,  or 

perhaps  of  even  more,  importance,  is  it  to  subdue  the  pain 
and  lessen  the  constitutional  irritation  which  adds  to  the 
energy  of  the  disorder,  thus  rendering  nature  the  less 
capable  of  sustaining  it.  With  this  object  I  have  often 
carried  ether,  laudanum,  and  water,  so  far  as  to  narco- 
tise the  animal;  and  I  have  kept  the  dog  under  the 
action  of  these  medicines  for  twelve  hours,  and  then 
have  not  entirely  relinquished  them.  The  consequence 
has  not  always  been  success,  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
reason  to  imagine  that  the  life  has  not  been  lengthened 
by  the  practice ;  and  sometimes  when  the  narcotism  has 
ceased,  the  disease  has  exhibited  so  marked  an  improve- 
ment, that  I  have  dated  the  recovery  from  that  period. 
Stranqulation. — This  consists  in  the  intestines  being 
twisted  or  tied  together,  and  it  is  caused  by  sudden  emo- 
tion or  violent  exertion.  From  it  the  dog  is  almost  ex- 
empt, though  to  it  some  other  animals  are  much  exposed. 
The  symptoms  are  sadden  pain,  resembling  acute  ente- 
riti«»  aceompanied  with  sickness  and  constipatioii,  and 
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terminating  in  the  letlia^c  ease  which  characterises 
mortification. 

No  treatment  can  save  the  life,  and  all  the  measures 
justifiable  are  such  as  would  alleviate  the  sufierings  of 
the  animal ;  but  as,  in  the  majoritj  of  these  cases,  the 
fact  is  only  ascertained  after  death,  the  practitioner  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  guided  by  the  symptoms. 

Introsuscbption. — ^This  is  when  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine slips  into  another  part  of  the  alimentary  tube,  and 
there  becomes  fixed.  Colic  always  precedes  this,  for 
the  accident  could  not  occur  unless  the  bowel  was  in 
places  spasmodically  contracted.  The  symptoms  are- 
colic,  in  the  first  instance,  speedily  followed  by  enteritis, 
accompanied  by  a  seeming  constipation,  that  resists  all 
purgatives,  and  prevails  up  to  the  moment  of  death. 
The  measures  would  be  the  same  as  were  alluded  to 
when  writing  of  strangulation. 

Stoppaob. — To  this  the  dog  is  much  exposed.  These 
animals  are  taught  to  run  after  sticks  or  stones,  and  to 
bring  them  to  their  masters.  When  this  trick  has  been 
learnt,  the  creatures  are  very  fond  of  displaying  their 
accomplishment.  They  engage  in  the  game  with  more 
than  pleasure ;  and  as  no  living  being  is  half  so  enthusi- 
astic as  dogs,  they  throw  their  souls  into  the  simple 
sport  Delighted  to  please  their  lords,  the  animals  are 
in  a  fever  of  excitement ;  they  back  and  run  about — 
their  eyes  on  fire,  and  every  muscle  of  their  frames  in 
motion.  The  stone  is  flung,  and  away  goes  the  dog  at  its 
topmost  speed,  so  happy  that  it  has  lost  its  self-corn- 
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mand.  If  the  missfle  sbotild  be  small,  the  poor  animal, 
in  its  eagerness  to  seize,  may  nnfortnnatelj  swallow  it, 
and  when  that  happens,  the  faithful  brute  nearly  always 
dies.  The  odsophagus  or  gullet  of  the  dog  is  larger  than 
its  intestines,  and  consequently  the  substance  which  can 
pass  down,  the  throat  may  in  the  guts  become  impacted. 
Such  too  frequently  follows  when  stones  are  gulped; 
for  hard  things  of  this  kind,  though  they  should  be  small 
enough  to  pass  through  the  alimentary  tube,  nererthe- 
less  would  cause  a  stoppage ;  for  a  foreign  body  of  any 
sise,  by  irritating  the  intestine,  would  provoke  it  to  con- 
tract, or  induce  spasm  ;  and  the  bowel  thus  excited 
would  close  upon  the  substance,  retaining  it  with  a  force 
which  could  not  be  overcome.  Persons,  therefore,  who 
like  their  dogs  to  fetch  and  carry,  should  never  use  for 
this  purpose  any  pebble  so  small  as  to  be  dangerous,  or 
rather,  they  should  never  use  stones  of  any  kind  for  this 
purpose.  The  animal  taught  to  indulge  in  this  amuse- 
ment seriously  injures  its  teeth,  which  during  the  excite- 
ment are  employed  with  imprudent  violence,  and  the 
mouth  sustains  more  injury  than  the  game  can  recom- 
pense. 

If  a  dog  should  swallow  a  stone,  let  the  animal  be 
immediately  fed  largely;  half-an-hour  afterwards  let 
thrice  the  ordinary  dose  of  antimonial  wine  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  animal  directly  afterwards  be  exercised. 
Probably  the  pebble  may  be  returned  with  the  food  when 
the  emetic  acts.  Should  such  not  be  the  case,  as  the  dog 
will  Dot  eat  again,  all  the  thick  gruel  it  can  be  made  to 
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BwaHow  mnflt  be  forced  upon  it,  and  peiliaps  ikb  stono 
may  come  awaj  when  this  u  vomited.  Every  effort  mast 
be  nsed  to  canse  the  snbstance  to  be  ejected  before  it  haa 
reached  the  bowels,  since  if  it  enters  these,  the  doom  b 
sealed.  However,  shonld  snch  be  the  case,  the  most  vio- 
lent and  potent  antispasmodics  may  be  tried ;  and  under 
their  influence  I  have  known  comparativelj  large  bodiea 
to  pass.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  qnicken  the  passage 
by  moulding  or  kneading  the  belly ;  much  less  must  aay 
effort  be  used  intended  to  push  the  substance  onwaid. 
The  convolutions  of  the  alimentary  track  are  numenms* 
and  the  bowels  are  not  stationary ;  therefore  we  have  bo 
certainty,  even  if  the  violence  should  do  no  injury,  ihai 
our  interference  would  be  properly  directed.  Hope  mBst 
depend  upon  antispasmodics;  while  every  measore  is 
taken  to  anticipate  the  irritation  which  is  almost  certain 
to  follow. 

Stoppage  may  be  caused  by  other  things  besides 
stones.  Corks,  pins,  nails,  skewers,  sharp  pieoes  of  bone, 
particularly  portions  of  game  and  poultry  bones,  have 
produced  death ;  and  this  fact  will  serve  to  enforce  the 
warning  which  was  given  in  the  earlier  portion  of  tius 
work. 

PABALTBIS  or  THB  EDDID  EZTBKMIXIJBk 

It  appears  odd  to  speak  of  such  an  affliction  as  loss  ei 
all  motor  power  in  the  hind  extremities,  connected  with 
deranged  bowels.  What  can  the  stomach  have  to  do 
with  the  legs  t    Why,  all  and  everything.    That  whidi 
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is  pttt  into  the  stomach,  nonrifihes  the  legs,  and  that  which 
enters  the  same  receptacle,  may  surely  disease  the  like 
parts.  That  which  nurtures  health,  and  that  which 
generates  sickness,  are  more  closely  allied  than  we  are 
willing  to  allow.  Thus,  a  moderate  meal  nourishes  and 
refreshes;  but  the  same  food  taken  in  too  great  abun- 
dance, as  snrelj  will  bring  disease ;  and  it  is  of  too  much 
^mmL  that  I  have  to  complain,  when  I  speak  of  the 
bowels  as  associated  with  paralysis.  Dogs  will  become 
great  gluttons.  They  like  to  do  what  they  see  their 
anster  doing;  but  as  a  dog's  repast  comes  round  but 
-once  a  day,  and  a  human  being  eats  three  or  four  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  has  the  animal  kept  within 
doors  so  many  additional  opportunities  of  over-gorging 
itself.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  canine  appetite  is  soon  satb- 
fied ;  the  meal  is  soon  devoured.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  human  repast.  The  dog  may  consume  enough 
provender  in  a  few  minutes  to  last  till  the  following  day 
eomes  round ;  whereas  the  man  cannot  get  through  the 
food  which  is  to  support  him  for  six  hours,  in  less  than 
half  a  division  of  the  time  here  enumerated.  Supposing 
one  or  two  persons  to  be  seated  at  table,  it  is  very  hard 
to  withstand  a  pair  of  large,  eloquent,  and  imploring  eyes, 
watching  every  mouthful  the  fork  lifts  from  the  plate. 
For  a  minute  or  two  it  may  be  borne ;  but  to  hold  out  an 
entire  hour  is  more  than  human  fortitude  is  capable  of.  A 
bit  is  thrown  to  the  poor  dog  that  looks  so  very  hungry; 
it  is  eaten  quickly,  and  then  the  eyes  are  at  work  again. 
Perhaps  the  other  end  of  the  board  is  tried,  and  the  appeal 
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b  enforced  with  tbe  Bupplicatorj  whine  that  seldom  Aula. 
Piece  after  piece  is  thereby  extracted ;  and  dogs  ted  in 
this  fashion  will  eat  much  more  than  if  the  whole  were 
placed  before  them  at  one  time.  The  animal  becomes 
enormonslj  fat,  and  then  one  day  is  fonnd  by  the  mia- 
tress  with  its  legs  dragging  after  it.  The  lady  inquires 
which  of  the  servants  have  been  squeezing  the  dog  in 
the  door.  All  deny  that  they  have  been  so  amusing  them- 
selves, and  every  one  protests  that  she  had  not  heard 
poor  Fanny  cry.  The  mistress'  wrath  is  by  no  means 
allayed.  Servants  are  so  eareless^-snch  abominable 
liars — and  the  poor  dog  was  no  favorite  down  stura. 
Thereupon  Fanny  is  wrapped  in  a  couple  of  shawls,  and 
despatched  to  the  nearest  veterinary  surgeon. 

If  the  gentleman  who  may  be  consulted  knows  his 
business,  he  returns  for  answer,  *'  The  dog  is  too  fat,'* 
and  must  for  the  future  be  fed  more  sparingly — that  it 
has  been  squeezed  in  no  door — ^that  none  of  the  vertebns 
are  injured,  but  the  animal  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
paralysis.  He  sends  some  physic  to  be  given,  and  some 
embrocation  to  rub  on  the  back.  The  mistress  is  by  no 
means  satisfied.  She  protests  the  man's  a  fool— declaims 
she  alone  knows  the  truth — but,  despite  her  knowledge* 
does  as  the  veterinary  surgeon  ordered.  Under  the 
treatment  the  dog  recovers;  after  which  every  one 
feeds  it,  and  everybody  accuses  the  other  of  doing  that 
which  the  doctor  said  was  not  to  be  done.  At  length  the 
animal  has  a  second  visitation,  which  is  more  slowly 
removed  than  was  the  first ;  but  it  at  last  yields;  till  ihe 
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third  attack  comes,  with  which  the  poor  beast  is  gene- 
rally destroyed  as  incurable. 

These  dogs,  when  brought  to  ns,  nsnally  appear  easy 
and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  The  coats  are  sleek ;  their 
eyes  are  placid ;  and  the  extremities  alone  want  motion, 
which  rather  seems  to  surprise  the  animal  than  to  occa- 
sion it  any  immediate  suffering.  They  have  no  other 
obvious  disease ;  but  the  malignity  of  their  ailments  seems 
fixed  or  concentrated  on  the  affection  which  is  present. 
The  first  attack  is  soon  conquered.  A  few  cathartic 
pills,  followed  by  castor-oil,  prepared  as  recommended  in 
this  work  (page  116),  will  soon  unload  the  bowels, 
and  clear  out  the  digestive  canal.  They  must  be  con- 
tinued until,  and  after,  the  paralysis  has  departed.  At 
the  same  time,  some  stimulating  embrocation  must  be 
employed  to  the  back,  belly,  and  hind-legs,  which  must 
be  well  rubbed  with  it  four  times  daily,  or  the  oftener  the 
better.  Soap  liniment,  as  used  by  Veterinarians,  ren- 
dered more  stimulating  by  an  additional  quantity  of 
liquor  ammonias,  will  answer  very  well ;  more  good  being 
done  by  the  friction  than  by  the  agent  employed.  The 
chief  benefit  sought  by  the  rubbing,  is  to  restore  the  cir- 
culation, and  so  bring  back  feeling  with  motion,  for  both 
are  lost ;  a  pin  run  into  the  legs  produces  no  effort  to 
retract  the  limb,  nor  any  sign  of  pain. 

The  cure  is  certain, — ^and  so  is  the  second  attack,  if 
die  feeding  be  persisted  in ;  unless  nature  seeks  and  finds 
relief  in  skin  disease,  canker,  piles,  or  one  of  the  many 
consequences   induced  by  over-feeding.     The   second 
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kttoek  moBtl^  yields  to  trefttro«nt.  The  third  is  less  cer- 
tun,  uid  so  is  each  following  Tintation ;  the  chances  of 
restoration  being  remote,  just  is  proportion  as  the  ananlt 
!s  removed  from  the  original  affliction. 


DI8BABBA  ATTBNDANT  ON   DI80RDBRBD   BOWELS. 


It  appears  almost  langhable  to  talk  abont  a  rheumatic 
dog;  but,  in  l«ct>  the  animal  suffers  qntte  as,  or  even 
more  acntelj  than  the  human  patient,  and  both  from  Ae 


over-indnlgence ;  sdll  with  this  difference — the  man 
nsuallj  suffers  from  attachment  to  the  bottiej  the  dog 
endures  its  misery  trom  devotion  to  roaming  under  the 
table.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  behold  an  animal 
so  fat  that  it  can  hardly  waddle,  without  scruple  enjoying 
its  five  meals  a  day ;  which  it  takes  with  a  bloated  mis- 
tress, who,  according  to  her  own  account,  is  kept  alive 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  by  eating  little  aad  often. 
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The  dog,  I  say,  looks  for  its  lady's  traj  with  regularity, 
besides  having  its  own  personal  meal,  and  a  bone  or  two 
to  indulge  any  odd  craving  between  whiles.     These 
spoiled  animals  are,  for  the  most  part,  old  and  bad  tem- 
pered.    They  would  bite,  bat  they  have  no  teeth,  and 
yet  they  will  wrathfally  mumble  the  hand  they  are  una- 
ble to  injore ;  while  the  doting  mistress,  in  alarm  for  her 
favorite,  sits  upon  the  sofa  entreating  the  beast  may  not 
be  hurt ;  begging  for  pity,  as  though  it  were  for  her  own 
life  she  were  pleading.     The  animal  during  this  is  being 
followed  from  under  table  to  chair,  growling  and  barking 
«11  the  time ;  and  showing  every  disposition,  if  it  had  but 
ability,  to  do  you  some  grievous  bodily  harm.  At  length, 
after  a  chase  that  has  nearly  caused  the  fond  mistress  to 
£unt  and  you  to  exhaust  all  patience,  the  poor  brute  is 
overtaken  and  caught ;   but  no  sooner  does  your  hand 
touch  the  miserable  beast,  than  it  sets  up  a  howl  fit  to 
alarm  the  neighborhood.  On  this  the  hand  is  moved  from 
the  neck  to  the  belly,  intending  to  raise  the  dog  from  the 
ground ;  but  the  howl  thereon  is  changed  to  a  positive 
scream,  when  the  mistress  starts  up,  declaring  she  can 
bear  no  more.     On  this  you  desist,  to  ask  a  few  ques* 
tions :    "  The  dog  has  often  called  out  in  that  manner  ?  " 
"O  yes."    "And  has  done   so,  no  one  being  near  or 
touching  it  ?  "     "0  yes,  when  quite  alone."     Thereupon 
you  request  the  mistress  to  call  the  animal  to  her ;  and  it 
waddles  across  the  carpet,  every  member  stifP,  its  back 
arched,  and  its  neck  set,  but  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  per- 
son who  haa  been  called  in. 
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You  get  the  miitress  to  take  the  &Torite  vpon  her  lap, 
and  request  she  will  oblige  70a  bj  pinching  the  skin. 
**  Oh»  harder ;  praj,  a  little  harder,  madam !"  NeTer- 
ihelessy  all  your  entreaties  cannot  move  the  kind  mistreaa 
to  do  that  which  she  fears  will  pain  her  pet;  whereon 
jon  request  permission  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  trial ; 
and  it  being  granted,  yon  seize  the  coat,  and  give  tha 
animal  one  of  the  hardest  pinches  of  which  your  ibra* 
finger  and  thumb,  compressed  with  all  jour  might,  are 
capable.  The  animal  turns  its  head  round  and  licks  yiwr 
hand,  to  reward  the  polite  attention,  and  solicits  a  con- 
tinuance of  your  favors.  The  skin  is  thick  and  insensi- 
ble. vWhat  teeth  remain,  are  covered  with  tartar,  and 
the  breath  smells  like  a  pestilence. 

The  dog  is  taken  home,  and  an  allowance  of  whola* 
some  rice  and  gravy  placed  before  it,  with  one  ounce  of 
meat  by  weight  The  flesh  is  greedily  devoured,  but  tha 
other  mess  remains  untouched.  The  next  day  the  un-* 
touched  portion  is  removed,  and  fresh  supplied ;  also  the 
same  meat  as  before,  which  is  consumed  ere  the  hand 
which  presented  the  morsel  is  retracted,  the  head  being 
raised  to  ask  for  more. 

The  second  day,  however,  the  gravy  and  rice  are 
eaten,  and  the  meat  on  the  morrow  is  deficient ;  gravy 
and  rice  for  the  future  constituting  the  animal's  fare. 
Then,  for  physic,  an  embrocation  containing  one-third  of 
turpentine  is  used  thrice  daily,  to  rub  the  animal's  back, 
neck,  and  belly  with.  Some  of  the  cathartic  pills  are 
given  over  night,  with  the  castor-oil  mixture  in  the  mom* 
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ing.  ConBtmt  purgation  is  jndioioiisly  kept  up,  and 
before  the  first  fortnight  expires,  the  dog  ceases  to  howl. 
Then  the  pills  and  mixture  are  given  every  other  night, 
and  the  quantity  of  turpentine  in  the  embrocation  in- 
ereased  to  one-half,  the  other  ingredients  being  of  the 
same  amount.  This  rubbed  in  as  before,  evidently 
annoys  the  animal,  and  on  that  account  is  used  only 
twice  a-day.  When  all  signs  of  pain  are  gone,  the  tur* 
pentine  is  then  lowered  to  one-third,  the  embrocation 
bemg  applied  only  once  a-day,  because  it  now  (^vea 
actual  pain.  Some  liniment,  however,  is  continued,  gene- 
rally making  the  poor  beast  howl  whenever  it  is  adminis- 
tered. At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  all  treatment  is 
abandoned  for  a  week,  that  the  skin  may  get  rid  of  its 
scurf,  and  you  may  perceive  the  effect  of  the  treatment 
you  have  pursued.  If  the  skin  then  appears  thin,  espe- 
eially  on  the  neck  and  near  the  tail,  being  also  sensitive! 
dean  the  teeth,  and  send  the  dog  home  with  a  bottle  of 
cleansing  fluid,  a  tooth-brush,  (as  before  explained,)  and 
strict  injunctions  with  regard  to  diet. 

noiooATioN  (nn*  Bssnron)  voa  BBii«AiinL 

TQrpentine ^ 

Laadanum >  One  part  of  eaeh. 

Soap  liniment  .    .    .    .      ) 
TSnotnre  of  eapsumma    •    •    A  little. 

The  subsequent  strength  is  made  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  turpentine. 
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PiLBS. — The  dog  is  veiy  subject  to  these  annoyances 
in  all  their  yarious  forms ;  for  the  posterior  intestine  of 
the  animal  seems  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  disease. 
When  enteritis  exists  the  rectum  nerer  escapes,  but  is 
▼erj  frequently  the  seat  of  the  most  virulent  malice  of 
the  disorder.  There  are  reasons  why  such  should  be  the 
case.  The  dog  has  but  a  small  apology  for  what  should 
be  a  caecum,  and  the  colon  I  assume  to  be  entirely  want- 
ing. The  guts,  which  in  the  horse  are  largest,  in  the 
canine  species  are  not  characterised  by  any  difference  of 
bulk  ;  and  however  compact  may  be  the  food  on  which 
the  dog  subsists,  nevertheless  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
its  substance  must  be  voided.  If  the  excrement  be  less 
than  in  beasts  of  herbivorous  natures,  yet  there  being 
but  one  small  receptacle  in  which  it  can  be  retained,  the 
effects  upon  that  receptacle  are  more  concentrated,  and 
the  consequences  therefore  are  very  much  more  violent. 
The  dung  of  the  horse  and  ox  is  naturally  moist,  and 
only  during  disease  is  it  ever  ui  a  contrary  condition. 
Gostiveness  is  nearly  always  in  some  degree  present  in 
the  dog.  During  health  the  animal's  bowels  are  never 
relaxed ;  but  the  violent  straining  it  habitually  employs 
to  expel  its  feces  would  alone  suggest  the  injury  to 
which  the  rectum  is  exposed,  even  if  the  inclination  to 
swallow  substances  which  in  their  passage  are  likely  to 
cause  excoriation  did  not  exist.  The  grit,  dirt,  bone,  and 
filth  that  dogs  will,  spite  of  every  precaution,  manage  to 
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oltaiiiy  must  be  frequent  sonrces  of  piles,  which  without 
MTOch  inBtigation  would  frequently  appear.  Bones,  which 
people  carelessly  conclude  the  dog  should  consume,  it 
can  in  some  measure  digest ;  but  it  can  do  this  only  par- 
-tially  when  in  vigorous  health.  Should  the  body  be 
d^cate,  such  substances'  pass  through  it  hardly  affected 
by  the  powers  of  assimilation ;  they  become  sharp  and 
hard  projections  when  surrounded  by,  and  fixed  in  the 
firm  mass,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  excrement  of  the 
dog.  A  pointed  piece  of  bone,  projecting  from  an  almost 
solid  body,  is  nearly  certain  to  lacerate  the  tender  and 
soft  membrane  over  which  it  would  hare  to  be  propelled; 
and  though,  as  I  have  said,  strong  and  vigorous  dogs  can 
eat  almost  with  impunity,  and  extract  considerable  nou- 
rishment from  bones,  nevertheless  they  do  not  constitute 
-a  proper  food  for  these  animals  at  any  time.  When  the 
•system  is  debilitated,  the  digestion  is  always  feeble ;  and, 
under  some  conditions  of  disease,  I  have  taken  from  the 
stomachs  of  dogs  after  death,  in  an  unaltered  state,  meat, 
which  had  been  swaUowed  two  days  prior  to  death.  '  It 
had  been  eaten  and  had  been  retained  for  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours,  but  all  the  functions  had  been  paralyzed, 
•and  it  continued  unchanged.  If  such  a  thing  be  possible 
under  any  dreumstances,  then  in  the  fiict  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  why  people  should  be  more  cautious  in  the 
mode  of  feeding  these  creatures ;  for  I  have  extracted 
from  the  rectnms  of  dogs  large  quantities  of  trash,  such 
as  hardened  masses  of  comminuted  bones  and  of  cocoa- 
nut,  which,  because  the  animal  would  eat  it,  the  ownem 
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thought  it  to  be  incapable  of  doing  harm.  Katnre  has 
not  fitted  the  dog  to  thrive  upon  man j  sabstanees ;  cer- 
tain vegetables  afford  it  wholesome  nourishment,  bat  a 
large  share  of  that  which  is  either  wantonlj  or  ignorantljr 
given  as  food,  is  neither  nutritive  nor  harmless.  What- 
ever injures  the  digestion,  firom  the  disposition  of  the 
rectum  to  sympathise  in  all  disorders  of  the  great  mucoua 
track,  is  likely  to  induce  piles ;  and  the  anus  of  the  ani- 
mal is  often  as  indicative  of  the  general  state  of  the  body^ 
as  is  the  tongue  of  man. 

In  perfect  health  the  anus  should  be  small,  firm,  dose^ 
and  entirely  retracted ;  especially  should  it  be  deaiilj. 
Any  soil  upon  the  part,  or  any  excrement  adhering  to 
the  hair  about  its  margin,  is  indicative  of  derangement. 
If  the  fundament  protrudes,  so  that  it  can  be  grasped  by 
the  finger  and  thumb,  or  if  it  presents  a  sensible  projee- 
tion  to  the  touch,  the  digestion  is  not  sound.  The  indi- 
cation is  still  worse  when  the  orifice  is  enlarged — ^the 
edges  not  being  inflamed,  which  indeed  they  seldom  are, 
but  swollen,  loose,  coarse,  creased,  and  unsightly.  Tlua 
state  will  not  continue  long  before  cracks  and  ulcers  maj 
be  detected  upon  the  borders  of  the  opening,  which  ulti« 
mately  is  constantly  moistened  by  an  unctuous  and  pecop 
liarly  fetid  discharge.  If  the  lips  of  the  orifice  be  gently 
pulled  aside,  the  more  inward  portion  of  the  membrane 
will  frequently  be  seen  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  and  wet 
with  a  watery  fluid,  but  the  anus  is  rarely  of  so  deep  a 
tint,  the  hue  being,  even  in  aggravated  cases,  only  a  pale 
reddish  brown* 
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To  correct  tbU  state  of  disease,  the  first  tbing  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  food.  The  diet  mast  be  strictly  regu- 
lated ;  it  should  not  be  too  much  reduced  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality,  for  dogs  in  this  state  are  generally  old, 
and  always  weakly.  £nough  of  good  food  should  be 
allowed,  but  nothing  more  ought  to  be  given.  Meat, 
lean,  and  from  a  healthy  animal,  as  constituting  the  light- 
est and  most  nourishing  diet,  will  here  be  best,  and  from 
two  ounces  to  two  pounds  may  be  divided  into  four 
meals,  and  given  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Plenty  of 
exercise  and  a  daily  cold  bath  will  likewise  be  bene- 
ficiaL 

Medicine  must  be  employed  for  two  purposes;  the 
first,  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  act  locally  on  the  disease ; 
and  the  second,  to  amend  the  general  health,  checking 
the  constitutional  disposition  to  be  affected.  As  a  local 
application,  Mr.  Blaine  recommends  an  ointment ;  which 
I  object  to,  because  I  have  found  it  aggravate  the  suf- 
fering without  conferring  any  compensating  benefit* 
Astringents,  such  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  are  not  curative ; 
but  the  following  ointment  has  done  so  much  good  in 
these  cases  that  I  can  most  confidently  submit  it  to  the 
publics- 
Camphor    Two  drsehmi» 

Strong  merouxiAl  ointment   .    One  draehm. 
Elder  ointment One  oanoe. 

The  only  addition  I  make  to  the  above  is  occasionally 
a  draehm  of  powdered  opium.    This  is  smeared  over  the 
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exterior  of,  and  also  iinerted  up,  the  rectvm,  ihriee  in 
the  day.  A  piece  of  wood  nicelj  ronnded,  or  a  pen* 
holder  if  tk»  animal  he  small»  answers  verj  well  to  in- 
troduce the  salve  into  the  gut ;  and  of  course  it  should 
he  done  with  everj  consideration,  for  the  pain  it  will  at 
first  produce.  The  resistance  is  often  strong,  and  the 
cries  violent ;  for  in  some  cases  the  rectum  is  so  sensitive 
that  the  mere  lifting  of  the  tail  cannot  be  silentlj  endur* 
ed.  The  poor  dog  seems  in  constant  agony ;  for  I  have 
known  the  exclamations  to  be  provoked  by  simply  look- 
ing at  the  part,  and  the  animal  evidently  shrieked  from 
the  idea  of  it  being  touched.  All  possible  tendemesst 
therefore,  is  required ;  and  the  dog  should  be  very  firmly 
held,  to  prevent  its  contortions  from  adding  to  its  anguish* 
When  the  ointment  is  regularly  and  properly  employed* 
the  relief  is  generally  speedy ;  and  after  the  third  day 
the  dog,  which  had  been  so  energetically  resistftd,  often 
submits  to  be  dressed  without  a  murmur.  The  cessation 
of  the  howling  will  indicate  the  progress  of  the  cure,  but 
the  application  should  be  used  for  some  days  after  the 
animal  becomes  silent.  If  much  stench  is  present,  the 
fundament  may  be  at  each  dressing  moistened  with  very 
dilute  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  and  a  small  quan* 
tity  may  be  administered  as  an  injection,  after  the  grease 
has  been  introduced. 

The  constitutional  remedies  must  be  regulated  by  the 
symptoms,  and  nothing  absolute  can  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  tonics  will  be 
required.     Purgatives  are  not  often  needed,  but  a  day'a 
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feed  of  liver  once  or  twiee  a  week  will  do  no  ham. 
I^MNild  it  not  bare  tbe  desired  effect,  a  little  olive  oil 
maj  be  ^ten ;  but  notbing  stronger  ongbt  to  be  risked, 
and  above  all,  no  preparation  of  merettiy-— wbicb,  in  the 
dog,  speciallj  acts  npon  the  rectum— onght  on  anj 
account  to  be  permitted. 

Piles,  if  not  attended  to,  become  causes  of  ftirther 
disease,  which  may  in  some  cases  prove  fatal,  though  in 
the  larger  number  of  instances  they  are  &r  more  distress- 
ing than  dangerous. 

A  sero-sanguineous  abscess,  that  is,  a  tumor  consisting 
of  a  nngle  sac  or  numerous  small  bladders,  containing  a 
thin  an^  bloodj  fluid,  is  hj  no  means  a  rare  accompani- 
ment of  long-continued  piles.  These  mostly  appear 
rather  to  one  side  of,  and  more  below  than  above,  the 
opening,  the  verge  of  which  they  always  involve.  They 
occasion  little  pain,  and  often  grow  to  a  comparatively 
enormous  size ;  when  they  may  burst  and  leave  a  ragged 
ideer,  which  has  little  disposition  to  heal,  and  is  not  im- 
proved by  the  dog's  drawing  it  along  the  ground. 

When  these  are  observed,  the  knife  should  not  be  too 
qniekly  resorted  to.  The  abscess  should  be  allowed  to 
progress  until  it  is  fully  matured,  the  dog  being  in  the 
meantime  treated  for  nmple  pfles.  When  the  tumor 
perceptibly  fluctuates,  it  should  be  freely  opened,  the  in- 
eidon  being  made  along  its  entire  length.  This  is  best 
done  with  one  of  listen's  knives,  which  should  be  thrust 
fiiirly  through  the  swelling,  entering  at  the  top  and 
voming  out  at  the  lowest  part,  when  with  one  movement 
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of  the  wriBt  the  sabstonee  is  divided.  The  operation 
thus  perfonned  i8  mneh  quicker,  leas  peinfbl,  and  more 
safe  than  it  can  possiblj  be  rendered  if  the  tumor  be 
punctured  and  slit  up  with  repeated  thrusts  of  an  ordi- 
nary lancet.  I  have  frequently  opened  these  sacs  with- 
out the  animal  uttering  eyen  a  moan,  and  mercj  ia 
wisdom  where  surgery  is  employed.  Dogs  will  not  bear 
torture,  and  soon  become  blindly  infuriated  if  subjected 
to  pain.  The  animal  is  naturally  so  sensitive  and  excit- 
able that  the  brutality  or  suffering  a  horse  can  sustain, 
these  ^wimala  would  perish  under.  He,  therefore,  who 
undertakes  to  treat  the  diseases  of  the  canine  race,  if 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  brute  or  his  own  feelings 
have  no  influence,  will  in  the  success  of  his  practice  dis* 
cover  ample  reason  for  the  exercise  of  a  little  humanity* 

After  the  sac  is  opened  a  portion  of  lint  should  be 
used,  to  render  the  part  perfectly  dry,  which  may  then 
be  lightly  pencilled  over  with  lunar  caustic,  or  moisten- 
ed with  some  caustic  solution.  Fomentations  of  warm 
water  to  keep  the  wound  free  from  dirt,  and  with  no 
other  object,  are  all  that  subsequently  will  be  required. 

Tumors  of  a  solid  nature  also  form  about  the  anna, 
and  are  likewise  consequent  upon  neglected  piles. 
These  generally  appear  at  the  root  of  the  taU  supe* 
rior  to  the  opening.  They  feel  hard  ;  are  glistening ; 
not  very  tender ;  but  highly  vascular,  and  in  some 
cases  pulsate  strongly.  The  dog  is  generally  loaded 
with  fat,  perhaps  slightly  mangy ;  nearly  always  oId» 
gross  and  weak.     The  quantity  of  blood  that  at  van; 
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4nis  intervmls  is  logt  from  this  tumor,  which  at  length 
ulcerates  and  bleeds  at  the  slightest  touch,  or  without 
any  apparent  cause,  b  often  very  great  ;  but  it  does 
not,  save  in  the  very  latest  stage,  induce  obvious  ema* 
eiation.  The  health  is  not  good,  of  course,  but  to  the 
casual  observer  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  affect 
the  system.  The  spirits  under  excitement  are,  to  all 
appearances,  undiminished,  and  the  appetite  is  in  these 
cases  ravenous.  If,  however,  the  dog  had  to  do  work, 
the  truth  would  be  soon  discovered.  After  a  short 
space  the  strength  would  fail,  and  no  correction  could 
keep  the  poor  animal  to  its  duty. 

The  treatment  must  commence  with  constitutional  re* 
medies,  if  the  state  of  the  part  permits  of  the  requisite 
delay.  The  digestion  should  be  amended,  and  the  piles, 
which  are  certain  to  be  present,  attended  to.  After  a 
fortnight,  more  or  less,  has  been  devoted  to  such  mea- 
sures, a  strong  ligature  should  be  tied  as  tight  up  as 
possible  around  the  base  of  the  growth,  and  a  fresh 
one  shbuld  be  applied  every  second  day.  There  must 
be  no  forbearance  in  the  application  of  the  ligature,  but 
the  degree  of  tension  must  be  regulated  only  by  the 
strength  of  the  operator.  This  is  far  more  severe  than 
the  removal  would  be  if  the  knife  were  employed,  but 
I  have  not  seen  a  case  which  I  dared  venture  to  excise. 
I  do  not  like  the  ligature ;  it  is  long  and  torturing  in  its 
action;  but  here  there  will  be  no  chance,  for  the  ves- 
sels are  too  numerous  and  large  to  admit  of  the  speedier 
process  being  resorted  .to.    Where  it  is  possible,  it  is 


well,  howeTer,  to  cat  tiurongli  tlie  skin  before  mpplyin^ 
the  cord  ;  for  the  operation  is  expedited  eoniideraUy, 
end  an  important  deduetion  made  from  the  animal's 
agony. 

When  the  tumor  drops  oC  the  snifaee  may  be  spim- 
kled  thrice  a  day  with  the  following  powder  »— 

Camphor  ia  powder, 

Opimn  in  powder, 

Grey  powder, 

Powdered  galla,  of  eaeh  ta  equal  quantity. 

Or  a  little  of  the  ointment  recommended  for  piles  may 
be  smeared  npon  the  wound  in  lieu  of  the  above.  An 
unguent  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as  giving  better  pro- 
tection to  the  sore,  over  which  the  f«ces  must  pass,  and 
also  as  being  more  gratefol  to  the  feelings  of  the  par 
tient.  Powder  and  ointment  may  be  changed  and 
varied  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  attendant: 
thus,  to  render  the  last  more  stimulating,  I  mix  eno* 
sote  with  it  occasionally  ;  or  to  ^ve  it  an  astringent 
property  I  add  a  portion  of  gallst  catechu,  or  kino ;  but 
these  I  never  pass  into  the  rectum.  Astringents  intro- 
duced upon  the  sore  and  ulcerated  surface  of  the  intes- 
tine of  course  render  it  harsh,  dry,  and  corrugated ;  and 
as  during  the  exercise  of  its  function  the  part  is  necesta- 
rily  dilated,  the  animal  is,  by  the  pain  produced  from  the 
stretching  of  the  constringed  membrane,  indisposed  for 
the  performance  of  that  act,  on  the  regular  disehaige  of 
which  its  health  in  no  little,  measure  depends*    Astxui- 
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gents,  moreoTery  heat  and  irritate  the  part ;  and  the  sen- 
sationfl  indaced  make  the  dog  draw  its  anus  along  the 
ground,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  evil  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  application  to  remove.  Therefore  prudenee 
will  approve  what  humanity  suggests  ;  and  those  who  in 
kindly  feeling  can  discover  no  motive,  will  in  the  colder 
reason  find  every  inducement  for  the  adoption  of  the 
gentler  measure. 

Protrusion  of  the  rectum  is  also  sometimes  a  conse- 
quence of  gross  feeding,  starting  up  piles  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then,  from  more  intense  digestive  derange- 
ment, causing  purgation,  accompanied  with  violent 
straining.  The  tone  of  the  intestine  is  destroyed.  It 
becomes  lax,  and  its  muscular  power  is  lost.  The  gut  is 
at  first  only  a  little  exposed  during  the  act,  and  when 
that  is  over,  it  is  retracted ;  but  after  some  time,  the  limit 
of  which  is  uncertain,  it  remains  constantly  protruded. 
It  is  not  so  violently  inflamed  as  might  be  expected,  but 
it  soon  gets  dry  and  harsh ;  cracks  appear  upon  its  sur- 
fiuse ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  muscle  which  closes  the 
anus  preventing  the  firee  circulation  of  the  blood,  renders 
it  black  from  congestion. 

If  taken  early,  the  treatment  recommended  for  piles 
wiU  generally  effect  a  cure ;  but  if  nothing  be  done  in 
tiie  first  instance,  the  disease  when  established  is  apt  to 
prove  intractable.  The  intestine  should  be  sopped  with 
cold  water  until  every  particle  of  dirt  is  removed.  It 
should  then  be  dried  with  a  soft  doth,  and  afterwards 
retained.    There  is  never  much  diffionhy  in  replacing 
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tlie  gat ;  bat  there  is  always  eonsidermUe  diffieolty  to  get 
it  to  be  retained.  So  soon  as  it  is  restored  to  its  sits- 
atton,  a  baman  stomach  pamp  should  be  inserted  ap  the 
rectom,  and  a  full  stream  of  the  coldest  spring  water 
should  be  thrown  into  the  bowel  for  ten  minutes.  The 
fluid  will  be  returned  so  fast  as  it  enters,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  the  fingers  of  one  hand  being  employed 
against  the  anus  to  prevent  the  disordered  rectum  being 
ejected  with  the  water.  Gold  injection  in  less  quantity 
must  be  adminbtered  several  times  during  the  day,  and 
with  each  a  little  of  the  tincture  of  galls,  or  of  nux 
vomica,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  a  pint,  may  be 
united.  The  ointment  recommended  for  piles  may  also 
be  employed,  but  without  opium,  for  no  application  of  a 
sedative  nature  must  be  used.  The  constitutional  mea- 
sures will  consbt  of  tonics  into  which  nux  vomica  enters. 
The  food  must  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  purgatives 
on  no  account  must  be  administered.  Gold  will  do  good 
by  invigorating  the  system,  and  should  always  be  recom- 
mended. Some  persons,  unable  by  sedatives  and  purgi^ 
tives,  which  are  injurious,  to  obtain  relief,  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  cut  off  the  projecting  bowel,  and  they  have 
thereby  certainly  ended  the  case ;  for  the  dog  dies  when* 
ever  this  is  done.  I  remember  at  the  Veterinary  Gol* 
lege.  Professor  Simonds  killed  a  fine  animal  by  attempt- 
ing this  operation ;  for  he  took  a  heated  spatula  to 
remove  the  part,  and  carried  the  incision  so  high  up  that 
he  opened  the  abdomen,  and  the  bowels  protruded  from 
the  anus.    Amputation  of  any  portiott  of  the  reetom  is 
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not  to  be  thought  of;  but  an  operation  of  a  less  heroic 
description  will  sometimes  accomplish  what  the  previous 
measares  failed  to  effect.  With  a  knife,  having  not  too 
sharp  bat  a  coarse  edge,  a  circular  portion  of  the  exposed 
lining  membrane,  of  a  width  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  animal,  may  be  scraped  off,  so  as  to  induce  a  cicatrix ; 
or,  if  the  dog  be  very  tractable,  and  the  operator  skilful, 
a  piece  of  it  may  partially  be  dissected  off;  but  the 
knife,  when  employed  in  the  last  method,  is  apt  to  cause 
alarming  hemorrhage.  When  this  is  done,  as  the  wound 
heals  the  edges  come  together,  and  the  gut  is  so  far 
shortened  as  to  be  thereby  retracted.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  danger  of  stricture  being  afterwards  esta- 
blished ;  wherefore  this  operation,  iiowever  satisfactory  it 
may  seem  to  be  in  the  first  instance,  is  not  so  certain  in 
the  benefit  of  its  results  that  it  should  be  resorted  to» 
save  in  extreme  cases  when  every  other  means  have 
failed,  and  the  choice  at  last  hangs  between  relief  and 
destruction. 

Another  affection  of  the  part,  to  which  Scotch  terriers 
of  great  size  are  particularly  subject,  begins  with  an  en- 
largement below  the  anus,  extending  either  quite  or 
almost  to  the  testicles ;  for  males  are  more  frequently 
attacked  by  this  form  of  disease  than  females.  The  dog 
is  generally  old,  and  a  favorite  with  an  indulgent  mis- 
tress, having  much  to  eat,  and  little  or  no  work  to  do. 
The  swelling  is  soft  and  attended  with  no  pain.  On 
pressure  and  on  percussion  it  is  ascertained  to  hold  fluid, 
and  in  hd  it  arises  from  dropsy  of  the  perineum.    The 
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health  mnj  appear  to  be  good,  bat  on  examination  debi- 
lity will  be  found  to  be  present.  The  anns  also  pro- 
trudes, and  the  orifice  is  thickened ;  while,  possiblj,  a 
marked  tendency  to  piles  maj  at  the  same  time  be  dis- 
played. Should  no  attention  be  paid  to  the  case,  the 
swelling  will  continue  without  sensibly  enlai^ng;  but 
after  a  period,  hard  substances  may  with  the  fingers  be 
detected  beneath  it.  These  hard  bodies  are  fsces,  which 
accumulate  within  the  rectum,  and  often  in  so  great  a 
quantity  as  to  seriously  inconvenience  the  animal,  ren- 
dering it  dull  and  indisposed  to  feed. 

Before  attempting  to.  direct  the  treatment  for  these 
cases,  it  is  necessary  the  nature  of  the  afPection  should 
be  fully  explained.  The  enlargement,  to  which  attention 
is  at  first  solely  directed,  is  always  of  secondary  con- 
sideration, The  dropsy  is  merely  a  symptom  indicative 
of  the  loss  of  tone  of  the  adjacent  parts,  of  which  the 
rectum  is  by  far  the  most  important  If  this  circumstance 
be  not  observed,  but  the  swelling  be  treated  as  if  it  was 
ail  the  practitioner  had  to  contend  with,  he  will  in  the 
end  learn  his  mistake.  The  intestine  loses  its  tonicity ;  it 
no  longer  has  power  to  contract  upon  or  to  expel  its  con- 
tents ;  it  becomes  paralysed,  and  the  dung  consequently 
accumulates  within  it,  distending  it,  and  adding  to  its 
weakness  by  constant  tension.  The  rectum  at  length 
retains  no  ability  to  perform  its  function ;  but  the  sphinc- 
ter of  the  anus,  or  the  circular  muscle  that  closes  the 
opening,  appears  to  gain  the  strength  of  which  the  intes- 
tine is  deprived.    It  contracts,  and  thus  shuts  up  the 
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fieces  wbicli  the  rectnm  cannot  make  an  effort  to  dis- 
lodge ;  and  in  this  circumstance  the  physiologist  sees  evi- 
dence of  the  sources  whence  the  different  parts  derive 
their  contractility.  The  rectum,  like  the  other  intestines, 
gains  its  vital  power  from  the  sympathetic  nerve,  or  that 
nerve  of  nutrition  and  secretion  which  presides  over 
organic  life.  The  muscle  of  the  anus,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  influenced  hy  nerves  derived  from  the  spinal  column ; 
and  thus,  understanding  the  two  parts  ohtain  their  motor 
power  from  different  sources,  the  reader  will  comprehend 
how  one  can  he  incapahle  of  motion  while  the  other  is 
unaffected,  or  rather  excited;  for  the  presence  of  the 
retained  dung  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  provokes  the  anus 
to  contract  with  more  than  usual  vigor. 

If  nothing  he  done  to  restore  the  halance  of  power,  the 
rectum  speedily  is  so  much  distended  that  its  walls 
become  attenuated,  and  then  a  cure  is  hopeless ;  a  sac  is 
formed,  and  the  gut  is  not  only  much  stretched  or  enlarged, 
but  it  is  also,  hy  the  excessive  hulk  of  its  contents,  forced 
from  its  natural  position,  being  carried  either  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  but  always  to  where  the  dropsy  is  most 
conspicuous. 

In  such  cases,  when  the  dropsy  is  first  observed,  our 
care  must  be  to  invigorate  the  system.  Small  doses  of 
nux  vomica,  with  iron,  gentian  and  capsicums,  made  into 
a  pUl,  will  generally  do  this,  and  the  following  form  may 
be  employed : — 

Nux  vomica,  in  powder.    .    Fire  gndiiB  to  a  scrapie. 
Capeiomiis,  in  powder    .    .    Ten  grains  to  two  scraplea 
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Solpluite  of  iron    ....    One  15  firar  Mrapleft 
Eztimct  of  gentum     .    .    .    Two  dnohniB  to  one  oimee. 
Cinchona  powder  ....    A  raffieiency. 

Make  into  twenty  pills,  and  give  four  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  liver  is  too  often  at  this  time  unhealthy,  and 
to  correct  it  the  subjoined  may  be  administered : — 

Iodide  of  poteaeinm  .    •    •  One  drachm. 

Liquor  potaasB.    ....  TwoonnceiL 

Simple  lyrap "Five  ooneoBL 

Water A  pint 

Dose,  from  a  tea-spoon  to  a  table-spoonful  three  times  a 
day.  The  food  should  be  chiefly  vegetables,  or  at  all 
events  only  so  much  meat  should  be  allowed  as  is  required 
to  induce  the  dog  to  eat  the  mess  of  boiled  rice.  Exer- 
cise is  also  essential,  and  a  daily  cold  bath  with  a  brisk 
run  afterwards,  will  be  of  service.  The  dog  will  likewise 
be  benefited  if  his  skin  be  well  brushed  every  morning ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  any 
symptoms  denoting  mange  or  skin  disease,  canker,  &c., 
should  be  specially  counteracted. 

Hitherto,  however,  nothing  has  been  said  about  any 
treatment  of  the  part  which  is  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
disease.  If  the  fluid  poured  into  the  perineum  be  exces- 
sive, the  part  must  be  laid  freely  open  by  two  or  three 
incisions  being  made  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
swelling.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  liquid  will  not 
escape  as  from  an  abscess ;  for  being  held  within  the  cells 
of  the  membrane  that  lies  immediately  under  the  skin, 
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comparatiTelj  little  of  it  ib  released  from  the  knife.  A 
fine  pair  of  scissors  will  be  required  to  snip  the  separate 
bags  or  bladders ;  but  that  operation  must  be  performed 
with  caution,  else  injury  may  possibly  be  done.  The 
business  being  concluded,  let  the  parts  be  afterwards 
dressed  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  tincture  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  of  the  strength  of  a  drachm  to  the 
ounce  of  proof  spirit ;  this  being  preferable  to  water  for  a 
solution  in  these  cases.  Into  the  rectum  fdso  injections 
should  be  throvm  at  least  three  times  a  day,  and  all  of 
these  ought  to  be  of  a  tonic  and  stimulating  kind,  being 
used  perfectly  cold.  Either  of  the  following  may  be 
administered :— 

1. 
Tbotnre  of  oantfaarides    .    .    One  draohm. 
Osmphor  miztiire     .    •    .    •    One  pint 

2. 

Tbotnre  of  nnz  romica    .    .  One  drsohm. 

Tinotore  of  tola One  dntohm. 

Weter One  pint. 

8. 

Tinotore  of  enbebs  ....  One  draehm. 

liqaor  potaaaflD One  draehm. 

Camphor  mixture     ....  One  pint 

4 
Solution  of  nitrate  of  nlyer  .    One  draohm. 
Distilled  water One  pint 

Any  of  the  above  may  be  employed,  from  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  common  wine-glass  full  being  used  for  a 
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dose.  The  pile  ointment  will  Ukewise  be  benefidalt  hy 
facilitating  the  passage  of  the  fteces,  allaying  local  irrita- 
bility,  and  correetiDg  that  tendency  to  piles  which  is 
generally  attendant  npon,  if  not  the  original  cause  of  the 
affection. 

From  what  has  been  described,  the  reader  will  have 
seen  that  the  diseases  of  the  dog's  rectum  are  neither 
few  nor  insignificant.  Fistula  in  ano  is  said  to  be  often 
beheld ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  it  assumed 
in  the  dog  that  serious  form  which  characterises  it  in  man. 
In  the  canine  race  I  have  mostly  let  it  alone,  and  hither- 
to I  hare  had  no  reason  to  repent  my  forbearance. 
Blaine  and  Youatt  both  speak  of  the  affection,  and  give 
directions  for  its  treatment  by  operation.  The  most 
active  remedy  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  has 
been  an  astringent  or  mildly  caustic  injection  ;  the  seda- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  zinc  I  prefer  to  every  other,  but 
the  sulphates  are  also  not  to  be  despised.  I^jecdons* 
when  not  designed  to  be  immediately  operative,  or  meant 
to  distend  the  gut  and  to  act  through  being  ejected,  are 
best  given  by  means  of  the  India-rubber  bladder,  which 
allows  the  fluid  to  be  more  gently  and  silently  thrown 
up.  The  less  noise  or  force  attending  the  operation  the 
less  likely  is  the  animal  to  be  alarmed  or  excited,  and  the 
probability  is  the  enema  will  be  retuned.  Small  quanti- 
ties are  to  be  administered  when  the  fluid  is  wished  to 
remain ;  and  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  dog  at 
the  time,  and  amusing  him  after  the  business  is  finished, 
the  object  in  view  is  considerably  favored.    The  adnanu^ 
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trstioii  of  an  injection  is  in  the  first  instance  almost  cer- 
tain to  alarm  the  animal,  who  can  neither  understand 
nor  passively  sanction  the  strange  liberty  the  operation 
implies.  A  little  soothing,  however,  will  restore  his  con- 
fidence, and  he  who  has  gained  the  tmst  of  a  dog,  may 
subsequently  do  as  he  pleaaes  with  the  body  of  the  gene- 
rous and  confiding  beasL 
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YouATT  speaks  of  fits  as  particularly  fatal  to  the  dog, 
saying  they  *'  kill  more  than  all  the  other  diseases  put 
together."  The  experience  of  this  esteemed  authority  is 
in  direct  variance  with  my  own — save  from  distemper. 
When  the  fits  occur  in  that  disease  they  are  mostly 
fiUal,  being  the  wind-up  of  all  the  many  evils  which  the 
malady  in  its  most  intense  and  malignant  form  can  accu- 
mulate on  one  doomed  life — ^I  have  not  otherwise  found 
them  especially  troublesome. 

Fainting  fits  require  little  attention;  if  the  dog  be 
left  quiet,  it  will  in  due  time  often  recover  without  medi- 
cine. 

Puerperal,  or  rather  pupping  fits,  are  treated  of  in 
their  fitting  place,  and,  if  properly  administered  to,  are 
by  no  means  dangerous. 

Fits  par  excellence  are  witnessed  when  a  dog  is  taking 
a  long  walk  with  its  master ;  the  animal  at  first  lingers 
behind,  or  gets  a  long  distance  before  the  proprietor,  who 
notices  the  fiict,  but  contents  himself  with  whistling  and 
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walking  forward.  The  dog  does  not  obe j  tbe  mandate ; 
it  is  standing  still  as  if  stupefied ;  suddenly  it  emits  a 
strange,  loud,  guttural  sound,  and  then  fidls  upon  its 
side,  continuing  to  cry,  but  more  feebly  and  more  natu- 
rally ;  its  faeces  and  urine  may  be  discharged  involunta* 
rily ;  it  will  bite  any  one  who,  during  the  existence  of 
the  attack,  incautiously  attempts  to  lay  hold  of  it ;  its 
limbs,  at  first  stretched  rigidly  out,  are  ultimately,  with 
returning  volition,  put  into  violent  motion;  the  eye  is 
protruded  and  foam  covers  the  mouth.  When  the  con- 
vulsion has  subsided,  the  dog  raises  its  head  and  stares 
about ;  after  which  it  would,  if  left  alone,  start  at  its 
utmost  pace,  and  run  heaven  only  knows  where.  Should 
idle  men  and  foolish  boys  behold  a  dog  wildly  run  on- 
ward after  having  come  out  of  a  fit,  and  raise  the  cry  of 
**  mad  dog,"  the  fate  of  the  poor  animal  b  then  sealed, 
as  fear  is  devoid  of  discrimination  or  pity.  Half  the  dogs 
killed  as  rabid  are  those  in  this  condition,  scampering 
under  the  impulse  of  returning  sensation. 

The  first  thing  any  person  is  to  do  when  out  with  a 
dog  which  has  a  fit  is  to  secure  the  animal,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  running  away  when  the  fit  has  passed.  The 
second  thing  is  stubbornly  to  close  his  ears  to  the  crowd 
who  are  certain  to  surround  him.  No  matter  what  ad- 
vice may  be  given,  he  is  to  do  nothing  but  get  the  animal 
home  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  is  neither  to  lance  the 
mouth,  slit  the  ear,  nor  cut  a  piece  of  the  tail  off.  He  is 
on  no  account  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  salt  and  water, 
a  lump  of  tobacco,  or  to  throw  the  animal  into  an  adja- 
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eent  pond;  and  of  all  things  he  is  to  allow  no  mas  more 
acquainted  with  dogs  than  the  other  spectators  to  bleed 
the  creature.  Any  offer  to  mb  the  nose  with  syrap  of 
bnckthom»  however  confidentlj  he  who  makes  the  pro- 
posal may  recommend  that  energetic  mode  of  treatment, 
is  to  be  unhesitatingly  declined.  The  friendly  desire  of 
any  one  who  may  express  his  willingness  to  ram  a  secret 
and  choice  specific  down  the  prosttate  animal's  throat* 
must  be  refused  with  firmness.  The  attendant  must  how- 
erer  take  advantage  of  the  time  the  dog  is  on  the  ground 
to  pass  a  handkerchief  round  the  neck  or  through  the 
coUar.  This  done,  he  must  wait  patiently  till  the  dog 
gets  upon  its  legs,  when  he  must,  amidst  its  struggles  to 
be  free,  caress  it  and  call  it  kindly  by  its  name.  That 
part  of  the  business  over,  he  must  take  the  creature  in 
his  arms,  and  seeking  the  nearest  cab-stand,  carry  the 
poor  animal  with  aU  expedition  homeward. 

I  have  known  a  dog  to  have  a  succession  of  fits  which 
lasted  more  than  an  hour ;  and  yet  this  creature,  by  the 
treatment  I  shall  presently  describe,  was  the  next  day 
upon  its  legs,  and  to  all  appearance  as  well  as  ever. 

The  dog  being  brought  home,  if  the  fit  continues,  give 
nothing  by  the  mouth ;  because  the  animal  being  insen- 
sible cannot  swallow ;  and  the  breathing  being  laborious, 
anything  adminbtered  is  more  likely  to  be  drawn  on  to 
the  lungs,  and  so  to  suffocate  the  creature,  than  to  pass 
into  the  stomach,  and  thus  (if  it  have  any  curative  pro- 
perties) effect  a  restoration.  On  this  account  the  very 
best    physic  ever  invented  would  be  dangerous,  and 
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■hovld  be  withheld.  Enemas  are  the  onl  j  things  in  dieee 
eases  to  be  depended  npon ;  and  the  best  the  anthor  is  at 
present  acqoidnted  with,  is  made  of  1,  2,  or  3  draehms  of 
sulphuric  aether,  and  2,  4,  or  6  scruples  of  landairam  to 
1},  3,  or  4}  ounces  of  the  very  coldest  spring  water 
that  can  be  obtained*  The  above  ii^ection  haTing  been 
administered,  the  dog  is  left  entirely  hy  itself,  and,  as  fiv 
as  possible,  in  absolute  sil^ice  for  an  hour ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time,  in  whatever  state  the  animal  maj 
be  in,  another  dose  is  given  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore. 

There  is  no  limitation  to  the  quantity  which  maj  be 
administered ;  the  only  sign  the  attendant  accepts  that 
the  creature  has  received  sufficient  is  the  sight  of  it 
coiled  up  as  though  it  were  composing  itself  to  deep^ 
when  he  ^ves  one  more  injection,  and  leaves  the  dog  to 
recover  at  leisure,  but  in  perfect  stillness. 

So  valuable  is  this  medicine  in  cases  of  fits  that  I 
have  known  it  to  cut  them  short  as  with  a  knife ;  lite- 
rally to  let  the  first  part  of  the  fit  be  heard,  but  to  check 
the  attack  before  the  last  and  worst  portion  could  put  in 
an  appearance. 

Armed  with  this  medicine  I  fearlessly  face  the  dis- 
order, which  other  veterinary  surgeons  dread;  andt 
whether  it  be  my  good  luck  or  no,  cannot  be  dedded» 
but  I  have  not,  under  its  operation,  lost  a  single  case. 

Fits  in  my  opinion  are,  in  the  great  minority  of  cases, 
to  be  traced  to  the  quantity-or  quality  of  the  food  con- 
sumed.   In  proof  of  this,  dogs  have  had  fits  whenever 
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flesh  lias  been  giTen ;  which  ceased  on  this  kind  of  diet 
being  withheld,  and  medicine  calculated  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  being  ordered.  In  every  case  of 
fits,  when  the  attack  is  oyer,  I  attend  to  the  stomach ;  at 
the  same  time,  ordering  that  the  dog  is  to  go  short  dis- 
tances, and  never  to  leave  the  house  without  a  chain  and 
collar. 

The  object  of  this  last  injunction  is  to  prevent  the  ani- 
mal running  about,  and  thus  heating  itself,  or  causing  a 
flow  of  blood  to  the  brain. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  crowd  of  people  prevents 
an  injection  being  administered  out  of  doors  in  London : 
but  the  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  country ; 
and  as  the  effects  of  the  aether  are  more  marked  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  quickly  exhibited,  persons  in  the 
country,  when,  during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  they 
take  dogs  for  an  airing,  should  be  provided  with  the  ma- 
terials necessary  to  render  fits,  if  not  harmless,  at  all 
events  less  fatal 

MKRTODB  ST8TB1L — ^BABIIS. 

Thb  dog  is  naturally  the  most  nervous  of  all  the  dumb 
tribe.  His  intense  affection,  his  ever-watchful  jealousy, 
his  method  of  attack,  the  blindness  of  his  rage,  and  his 
insensibility  to  consequences,  all  bespeak  a  creature 
whose  nervous  system  is  developed  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree.  I  myself  once  had  a  little  cur,  who,  as  I  sat 
reading,  would  enter  the  apartment,  jump  upon  my  knee, 
uttering  a  low  whimper  all  the  time,  creep  along  my 
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wuBtooat,  mb  hu  little  body  i^ainft  my  head  mad  &ee, 
lick  the  hand  lifted  up  to  retom  faia  cveBaea,  aad  tliKi 
Bcamper  off,  And  perhaps  not  come  near  me  again  the 
whole  of  that  afternoon.  What  was  this  bat  an  affec- 
tionate impulse  seeking  a  nerrona  development  1  The 
way  to  manage  an  animal  of  this  description  ia,  to  reapeet 
hia  evident  exciUbility.     The  instant  a  dog  appears  to 


be  getting  ez«ted,  there  sbonld  be  a  sign  given)  com- 
mending a  Btop  to  be  put  to  all  fiirther  proceedings.  If 
the  reapeet  of  the  animal  be  habitual,  tlie  person  who 
mildly  enforces  it  may  enter  a  room,  where  the  same  dog 
ia  in  a  rabid  state,  and  come  forth  nnacathed. 

I  have  hitherto  been  mnch  among  dogs,  uid,  nererthe- 
lesa,  have  almoat  escaped  being  bitten.  The  reasoa  is, 
that  I  understand  and  respect  the  innate  nervouaueaa  of 
the  animal.  When  I  go  into  a  room,  if  there  be  a  d<^ 
there  and  he  growl,  I  speak  kindly  to  hhn,  and  then  seat 
myaelf,  and  bestow  on  faim  none  of  my  attention  for 
some  time.  Uy  reqaeat  to  hia  master  or  miatress  is,  that 
he  or  she  will  not  check  or  seek  to  atop  the  symptom  of 
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Ids  irrath  ;  but  allow  him  to  vent  his  rage  until  he  is 
ashamed  of  it,  and  from  a  feeling  of  remorse  is  silent. 
When  this  takes  place,  and  a  sufficient  time  has  passed 
to  confirm  him  in  the  new  mood  into  which  he  has 
recently  entered,  I  approach  him  with  mj  hand  ex- 
tended and  open ;  this  I  bring  near  to  him  by  degrees, 
aroiding  all  sudden  movements  or  anything  that  might 
provoke  his  natural  disposition.  Generally  he  crouches, 
then  I  speak  to  him  in  tones  of  encouragement.  If  he 
display  a  return  of  his  warlike  propensity,  I  still  bring 
the  hand  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  telling  him  to  bite  it 
if  he  pleases,  if  he  is  not  ashamed  to  injure  that  which 
means  to  do  him  good.  Then,  perhaps,  he  will  make  a 
snap  at  my  extended  hand,  which  is  not  upon  this  with- 
drawn, or  the  jaws  would  close  with  nervous  violence, 
but  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  teeth  are  felt  to  touch 
the  skin  without  wounding  it.  I  allow  him  to  hold  the 
hand  for  any  length  of  time  he  pleases,  telliug  him  **  he 
would  lose  his  character  if  he  were  to  harm  it.  That  he 
is  a  courageous  dog,  and  means  no  hurt ;  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  bite."  And  with  this  kind  of  speech,  which 
the  animal  may  not  literally  understand,  but  the  sense 
and  purpose  of  which  it  nevertheless  appears  to  com- 
prehend, I  seldom  fail  of  getting  my  hand  safe  and 
sound  from  the  creature's  jaws.  After  that  I  may  pat 
him,  for  an  indmacy  has  begun.  He  allows  me  to  drag 
him  forth,  take  him  on  my  knees,  and  permits  me  any 
liberty  I  please  to  take.  I  do  not  attribute  my  escape 
to  any  charm  that  I  possess ;  but  account  for  it  simply 
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bj  mj  knowing  and  respecting  the  natural  temperamoit 
of  the  beast  with  which  I  hare  to  interfere. 

This  natural  respect  for  the  feelings  of  a  most  affec- 
tionate creature,  with  such  a  power  of  obserration  as  will 
enable  the  individual  to  recognise  the  presence  of  lamenta^ 
ble  sickness  in  an  animal  that  has  with  truth  been  called 
**  the  companion  of  the  home,"  shall  at  all  times  enaMe 
the  uneducated  in  such  matters  to  recognise  a  mad  dog, 
and,  unless  luck  be  dead  against  the  indiTidual,  save  him 
from  being  bitten. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  a  dog  to  go  mad.  Quite  the 
reverse.  Dreadful  as  hydrophobia  may  be  to  the  human 
being,  rabies  is  worse  to  the  dog.  It  makes  its  approach 
more  gradually.  It  lasts  longer,  and  it  is  more  intense 
while  it  endures.  The  dog  that  is  going  mad,  feds 
unwell  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  ftill  development  ^ 
the  disease.  He  is  very  ill,  but  he  does  not  know  what 
ails  him.  He  feels  nasty ;  dissatisfied  with  everything ; 
vexed  without  a  reason ;  and,  greatly  against  his  better 
nature,  very  snappish.  Feeling  thus,  he  longs  to  avoid 
all  annoyance  by  being  alone.  This  makes  him  seem 
strange  to  those  who  are  most  accustomed  to  him. 

The  sensation  induces  him  to  seek  solitude.  But 
there  is  another  reason  which  decides  his  choice  of  a  rest- 
ing-place. The  light  inflicts  upon  him  intense  agony. 
The  sun  is  to  him  an  instrument  of  torture,  which  he 
therefore  studies  to  avoid,  for  his  brain  aches  and  feels  as 
it  were  a  trembling  jelly .  This  induces  the  poor  brute  to 
find  out  the  holes  and  comers  where  he  is  least  likely  to 


be  nodoed,  aad  ^into  which  the  light  is  unable  to  enter. 
In  solitude  and  darkness  he  passes  his  day.  If  his  retreat 
be  discovered  and  the  master's  voice  bids  him  to  come 
forth»  the  affectionate  creature's  countenance  brightens ; 
his  tail  beats  the  ground,  and  he  leaves  his  hiding-place» 
anxious  to  obey  the  loved  authority ;  but  before  he  has 
gone  half  the  distance,  a  kind  of  sensation  comes  over 
him,  which  produces  an  instantaneous  change  in  his  whole 
appearance.  He  seems  to  say  to  himself,  "  Why  cannot 
you  let  me  alone  ?  Go  away.  Do  go  away.  You  trou- 
ble, you  pain  me."  And  thereon  he  suddenly  turns  tail 
and  darts  back  into  his  dark  comer.  If  let  alone,  there 
he  will  remain;  perhaps  frothing  a  little  at  the  mouth, 
and  drinking  a  great  deal  of  water,  but  not  issuing  from 
his  hiding-place  to  seek  after  food.  His  appetites  are 
altered,  hair,  straw,  dirt,  filth,  excrement,  rags,  tin  shav- 
ings, stones,  the  most  noisome  and  unnatural  substances 
are  then  the  delicacies  for  which  the  poor  dog,  changed  by 
disease,  longs,  and  swallows,  in  hope  to  ease  a  burning 
stomach.  So  anxious  is  he  for  liquids,  and  so  depraved 
are  his  appetites,  that  no  sooner  has  he  passed  a  littitft 
urine  than  he  turns  round  to  lick  it  up.  He  is  now  alto- 
gether changed.  Still  he  does  not  desire  to  bite  mankind ; 
he  rather  endeavors  to  avoid  society ;  he  takes  long  jour- 
neys of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  extent,  and  lengthened 
by  all  kinds  of  accidents,  to  vent  his  restless  desire  for 
motion.  When  on  these  journeys  he  does  not  walk. 
This  would  be  too  fonnal  and  measured  a  pace  for  an 
whose  whole  frame  quivers  with  excitement.    He 


doM  not  ran.  That  would  be  too  groat  an  exation  for 
an  animal  irhoM  body  is  the  abode  of  a  deadly  dcknass. 
He  proeeedf  in  a  sloncbing  manner,  in  a  kind  of  trot ; 
a  movement  nwther  ran  nor  walk,  and  bin  aspeet  is 
d^ected.  Hii  eyes  do  not  glare  and  stare,  bat  they  are 
dnll  and  retracted.  His  appearance  is  very  cbaimctnu- 
tic.  and  if  once  seen,  can  never  afterwards  be  mistaken. 
In  this  state  he  will  travel  the  most  dusty  roads,  hia 
tongue  ban^g  dry  from  bis  open  month,  from  which, 
however,  there  drops  no  foam.  His  course  is  not  straigfaL 
How  could  it  be,  since  it  is  doubttnl  whether  at  Uiis 
period  be  sees  at  all }  His  desire  is  to  joomey  nnnoliced. 
If  no  one  notices  him,  he  gladly  passes  by  them.  He  iB 
very  ilL  He  cannot  stay  to  bite.  I^  nevertheless,  any- 
thing oppose  his  progress,  he  will,  as  if  by  impulse, 
snap— as  a  man  in  a  similar  state  might  strike,  and  tell 
the  person  "  to  get  oat  of  the  way."  He  may  take  hia 
road  across  a  field  in  which  there  are  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Could  tbeee  creatures  only  make  room  for  him,  and  stand 
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motionless,  the  dog  would  pass  on  and  leave  them  hehind 
uninjured.  But  thej  begin,  to  run,  and  at  the  sound, 
the  dog  pricks  up.  His  entire  aspect  changes.  Eage 
takes  possession  of  him.  What  made  that  noise  ?  He 
pursues  it  with  all  the  energy  of  madness.  He  flies  at 
one,  then  at  another.  He  does  not  mangle,  nor  is  his 
bite,  simply  considered,  terrible.  He  cannot  pause  to 
tear  the  creature  he  has  caught.  He  snaps  and  then 
rushes  onward,  till,  fairly  exhausted  and  unable  longer 
to  follow,  he  sinks  down,  and  the  sheep  pass  forward  to 
be  no  more  molested.  He  may  hare  bitten  twenty  or 
thirty  in  his  mad  onslaught;  and  would  have  worried 
more  had  his  strength  lasted,  for  the  furor  of  madness 
then  had  possession  of  him. 

He  may  be  sliun  while  on  these  excursions ;  but  if  he 
escapes  he  returns  home  and  seeks  the  darkness  and 
quiet  of  his  former  abode.  His  thirst  increases;  but 
with  it  comes  the  swelling  of  die  throat  He  will  plunge 
his  head  into  water,  so  ravenous  is  his  desire ;  but  not  a 
drop  of  the  liquid  can  he  swallow,  though  its  surface  is 
covered  with  bubbles  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  he 
makes  to  gulp  the  smallest  quantity.  The  throat  is  en- 
lai^ed  to  that  extent  which  will  permit  nothing  to  pass. 
He  is  the  victim  of  the  most  horrible  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  most  intense  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  His  state  of  suffering  is  most  pitiable.  He  has 
lost  aU  self-reliance ;  even  feeling  is  gone.  He  flies  at 
and  pulls  to  pieces  anything  that  is  within  his  reach. 
One  animal  in  this  condition,  being  confined  near  a  fire. 


lew  at  the  bunimg  mass*  polled  out  the  live  eoaL^  and  in 
his  fary  scmnehed  them.  He  emits  the  most  hideous 
eries.  The  noise  he  makes  b  incessant  and  peculiar.  It 
begins  as  a  bark,  which  soond,  being  too  tortniing  to  be 
continued,  is  quickly  changed  to  a  howl,  which  is  sod* 
denly  cut  short  in  the  middle ;  and  so  the  poor  wretch  at 
last  falls,  hirly  worn  out  bj  a  terrible  disease. 

But  now  comes  the  question.  How  do  we  know  that 
rabies  is  a  nervous  disease  ?  Why,  the  whole  course  of 
the  disorder  declares  it,  or  if  that  be  not  thought  suffi- 
cient, the  dog  at  one  stage  very  distinctly  announces  iU 
He  may  be  sitting  down,  an  unwilling  listener  to  his  mas- 
ter's voice,  when  the  brute's  eyes  will  wander ;  and  at 
lengtii  fix  themselves  upon  some  object  at  a  «iigi--niM?ft| 
which  it  will  keep  watching,  crouching  down  as  the  hotr- 
lor  seems,  to  the  excited  brain  of  the  poor  beast,  to  draw 
near;  till,  having  apparentiy  come  within  bounds^  the 
hateful  presence  is  no  longer  to  be  endured,  and  the 
vision-haunted  animal  dashes  forward  with  a  howl  of  exe- 
cration, as  if  to  s^e  and  tear  the  terrible  spectre.  This 
action  being  performed,  and  the  dog  biting  the  air,  he 
stands  for  a  moment,  shivers,  looks  stupidly  around  him* 
and  slinks  back.  What  is  this  but  a  power  of  seeing 
visions  depending  on  a  disordered  brain,  or  positive  deE* 
rium  exemplified  by  a  dumb  creature  1  And  die  same 
piece  of  pantomime  the  dog  may  go  through  fifty  timea 
in  an  hour.  No  disappointment  can  teach  him;  and 
experience  is  lost  upon  the  animal  that  in  his  sane  state 
was  so  quick  to  learn. 
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YoQatt  mentidiui  as  a  Bymptom,  that  the  dog  in  aU  he 
does  is  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  mischief  of  of  malice* 
— ^thot  he  desires  to  do  injury,  and  is  prompted  by  malice 
in  all  his  acts.  This,  to  an  outward  observer,  will  appear 
a  correct  judgment ;  but  it  b  essentially  wrong.  It  is 
the  conclusion  reached  by  one  who  judges  mainly  of  ex* 
teiiors ;  it  can  be  true  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
look  no  deeper  than  the  surface.  There  can  be  no  malice 
in  a  raging  feyer,  which  rents  itself  on  every  object  with* 
in  its  reach,  animate  or  inanimate.  Mischief  is  too  play- 
fbl  a  term  to  apply  to  a  consuming  wrath  that  ultimately 
destroys  the  life.  All  pain  is  lost ;  as  a  consequence  all 
fear  is  gone.  The  poor  beast  is  urged  by  some  power 
too  mighty  for  its  control,  which  lashes  it  on  beyond  all 
earthly  restraint  to  pull  to  pieces,  to  gnaw,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  eat  every  object  it  can  get  at ;  but  how  far  it  is 
nrged  by  malice  or  mischief,  the  following  anecdote  will 
serve  to  show  : — 

A  butcher  had  a  large  bull  mastiff  of  which  he  was 
very  fond;  but,  observing  something  very  strange  in  his 
pet's  behavior,  he  came  to  consult  the  author  about  the 
dog.  The  man  was  told  to  bring  the  animal  for  inspec- 
tion early  the  same  evening.  This  order  was  given  from 
no  suspicion  of  the  truth,  for  the  owner's  description  was 
too  conlused  to  be  rightly  interpreted.  The  animal  was 
accordingly  brought  punctual  to  time,  led  tiirough  the 
streets  by  a  silk  handkerchief  carelessly  tied  round  the 
neck  of  the  beast.  The  author  being  at  the  exact  moment 
of  the  dog's  arrival,  fortunately,  en^tged,  the  butcher  had 
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to  wait  lome  few  minntefl,  duriiig  which  time  the  wnt«r*fl 
eyes  were  kept  upon  the  huge  creature.  It  was  remarked 
to  look  round  in  a  strange  manner.  The  eye  was  retracted 
and  the  nose  drj.  It  was  at  length  seen  to  put  its  mouth 
against  its  master's  boot,  continue  in  that  position  uttering 
a  strange  noise,  and  to  move  its  jaws  as  if  biting  at  some 
substance.  The  butcher  all  this  time  stood  perfectly 
stilly  allowing  his  favorite  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  incli- 
nation without  rebuke  or  opposition.  When  the  maa- 
tifiTs  head  was  removed,  the  boot  it  had  apparently  been 
biting  was  perfectly  dry.  The  author  observed  nothing 
more  than  thu ;  but,  afraid  to  confess  his  dread,  lest  the 
cry  of  mad  dog  should  be  rused,  and  do  more,  much 
more,  harm  than  good,  he  called  to  the  butcher,  telling 
him  he  was  going  abroad  shortly,  and  would  call  upon 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  to  take  the  dog  home» 
place  it  where  it  could  do  no  injury,  and  in  a  place 
whence  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  The  man 
touched  his  hair  and  retired. 

No  time  elapsed  before  the  author  paid  his  promised 
visit ;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  was  pleased  to  hear  the  dog 
was  securely  confined  in  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  front  kitchen  of  the  house  in  which  the  butcher 
resided.  To  this  spot  the  man  led  the  way»  and  was 
about  fearlessly  to  open  the  door,  when  he  was  entreated 
to  stay  his  hand.  The  author  listened  at  the  closed 
entrance,  and  from  the  interior  there  soon  came  forth 
sounds  that  left  no  doubt  of  the  poor  creature's  real  con- 
dition*   The  butcher  was  thereupon  informed  that  his 
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dog  was  mad.  The  man  was  at  first  wholly  inerediiloiis  ; 
whereon  the  writer  requested  him  to  look  through  a 
chink,  and  say  how  the  animal  was  employed.  "  He  is 
tearing  a  piece  of  wood  to  pieces,  and  munching  it  as 
though  he  were  very  hungry.  Poor  thing,  I  must  go  to 
him!  He  has  taken  no  victuals  or  drink  these  three 
days."  The  author  interposed,  to  prevent  the  master 
from  fulfilling  his  humane  suggestion.  With  much  diffi- 
culty he  was  persuaded  to  wait  the  turn  of  events,  and 
not  to  unloose  the  door  that  night.  The  next  morning 
the  butcher  was  thoroughly  convinced.  Neither  he  nor 
his  fiunily  had  been  able  to  get  any  rest  on  account  of 
the  dog's  cries;  and  before  that  day  expired,  to  antici- 
pate the  poor  animal's  fate,  the  unfortunate  beast  was 
shot. 

In  this  case  the  dog  exhibited  no  malice,  neither  did  he 
appear  to  be  prompted  solely  by  mischief.  When  the 
muazle  was  first  lowered  to  the  master's  boot,  the  poor 
animal  doubtless  was  moved  to  that  action  by  the  irre- 
sistible  desire  natural  to  the  disease.  The  longing  was  to 
bite  something,  no  matter  what;  any  object  must  be 
cooler  than  the  heat  that  burnt  within  the  wretched  crea- 
ture's throat  and  stomach.  The  teeth  were  impulsively 
prepared  to  bite,  but  between  the  desire  and  its  consum- 
mation, reflection  came.  The  affection  natural  to  the  dog 
acted  as  a  restraint.  It  was  unable  entirely  to  destroy 
the  prompting  of  disease,  but  it  turned  the  bite  which  it 
was  prepared  to  give  into  a  mumble,  and  the  loved 
master  escaped  unhurt. 
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There  is  alao  Bomedmig  wfaieli  must  not  be  quite  oTer* 
looked  in  the  habitnal  wanderingfl  that,  as  the  disease 
grows  in  yimlence  beyond  the  dog's  eontrol,  causes  the 
animal  constantly  to  leave  the  home  within  which  its 
attachment  resides.  There  is  something  likewise  in  the 
dispositionr  which  causes  the  poor  beast  to  quit  the 
society  of  all  it  lores ;  and  to  leare  the  house  in  which 
those  for  whom  its  life  would  cheerfully  be  sacrificed 
dwell,  to  inhabit  a  dark  and  noisome  comer.  It  is  not 
mischief  which  makes  the  creature  respond  to  its  master's 
Yoice  so  long  as  memory  has  power-— even  after  rabies 
has  set  in.  There  is  no  malice  in  the  end  of  the  disease ; 
it  is  blind  and  indiscriminate  fbry,  which  would  much 
rather  rent  itself  on  things  than  upon  beings— even  find- 
ing an  unholy  pleasure  in  injuring  itself  by  gnawing, 
biting,  and  tearing  its  own  flesh  |  and  so  truly  is  the  fuiy 
hlindf  that  most  frequently  the  eyes  ulcerate,  the  humors 
escape,  and  the  rabid  dog  becomes  actually  sightless. 

Of  the  causes  or  treatment  of  this  disorder  we  know 
nothing ;  neither  are  we  likely  to  learn,  when  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  considered.  The  danger  of  the  study 
must  excuse  our  ignorance ;  nor  is  this  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  medicine  could 
cure  what  is  so  deeply  seated  and  universally  present. 
The  entire  glandular  structure  seems  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  inflamed ;  and  besides  these,  the  brain,  the  organs 
of  mastication,  deglutition,  digestion,  nutrition,  genera- 
tion, and  occasionally  of  respiration,  are  acutdiy  in- 
volved.   The  entire  animal  is  inflamed.    Some  except 
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fipom  thiB  category  the  mtuenlar  Bjstem ;  but  raeli  per« 
sons  forget  that  paralysis  of  the  hind  extremities  is  often 
present  daring  rabies.  The  body  seems  to  be  yielded 
up  to  the  fary  of  the  disease,  and  it  obyiously  would  be 
folly  trying  to  cnre  a  malady  which  has  so  many  and 
snch  varioas  organs  for  its  prey.  Neither  are  we  better 
informed  with  regard  to  the  causes  which  generate  the 
disease.  Hot  weather  has  been  imagined  to  influence  its 
development ;  but  this  belief  is  denied,  by  the  fact  that 
mad  dogs  are  quite  as,  if  not  more,  frequent  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Abstinence  from  fluids  has  been 
thought  to  provoke  it ;  but  this  circumstance  will  hardly 
account  for  its  absence  in  the  arid  East,  and  its  presence 
in  a  country  so  well  watered  as  England,  especially 
when  the  unscrupulous  nature  of  the  dog's  appetite  is 
eonmdered.  The  French  have  been  supposed  to  set 
this  latter  question  at  rest  by  a  cruelty,  miscalled  an  ex- 
periment. They  obtained  forty  dogs,  and  withheld  all 
drink  from  the  unhappy  beasts  till  they  died.  Not  one 
of  them,  however,  exhibited  rabies,  and  by  this  the 
French  philosophers  think  that  they  have  demonstrated 
that  the  disorder  is  not  caused  by  want  of  water.  No 
such  thing ;  they  have  proved  only  their  want  of  feel- 
ing, and  show  nothing  more  than  that  one  out  of  every 
forty  dogs  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  with  rabies.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  the  utmost  malice  of  the  human 
being  can  be  vented  upon  his  poor  dumb  slave  without 
exciting  rabies.  They  have  made  plain  that  the  poor 
dog  can  endure  the  most  hellish  torments  the  mind  of 
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m«a  can  inyent  without  dispUiTiiig  rabies.  Tliej  hare 
held  themselves  up  to  the  world,  and  in  their  book  have 
duly  reported  themselves  as  capable  of  perverting  sci- 
ence to  the  most  hideous  abases,  and  under  its  name 
contemplating  acts  and  beholding  sufferings  at  which  the 
feelings  of  humanity  recoil  with  disgust. 

It  is  rarely  that  more  than  one  mad  dog  appears  at  a 
time  in  England;  so,  to  perfect  their  experiment,  it 
would  be  requisite  for  the  French  philosophers  to  pro* 
cure  all  the  specimens  of  the  canine  species  in  thw 
island,  and  doom  them  to  torture ;  suice,  of  the  predis- 
posing disposition  or  circumstances  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  disease,  man  knows  nothing.  Igno- 
rance is  not  to  be  concealed  under  the  practices  of  bar* 
barity. 

Irritation  or  teazing,  by  exciting  the  nervous  irrita- 
bility of  the  dog,  appears  more  likely  than  any  physical 
want  to  excite  rabies. 

Tetanus. — I  have  witnessed  no  case  of  this  descarip- 
tion  in  the  dog.  Both  Blaine  and  Youatt  speak  of  tetanus 
as  extremely  rare  in  that  animal;  but  both  mention 
having  encountered  it,  and  that  it  was  in  every  instance 
fatal.  Since  such  is  its  termination,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to 
meet  with  it,  and  care  not  how  long  it  remains  a  stranger 
to  me.  If  any  of  my  readers  were  to  have  a  dog  sub- 
ject to  this  disease,  the  best  treatment  would  be  the  ap- 
plication of  ether  internally  as  mediciDe,  with  slops  or 
light  puddings  as  food.  The  effects  of  the  ether  ought 
to  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  period  at  one  time,  and 
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recommenced  so  soon  as  the  slightest  trace  of  the  dis- 
order reappears. 

OENXEAnVX  OBOAira.^-]IAIE. 

Thbsb  j>arts  in  the  dogs  are  liable  to  various  diseases, 
among  the  most  common  of  which  is  a  thick  cUscharge» 
either  of  pus  or  of  impure  mucus.  Petted  animals  are 
yerj  frequently  thus  affected,  and  are  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  those  who  lap  them.  In  this  condition  they  also 
o&nd  the  ideas  of  propriety,  by  paying  certam  lingual 
attentions  to  themselves  without  regard  to  privacy.  The 
favourite  is  for  these  things  repeatedly  chid  and  thrust 
from  the  knee  ;  but  it  cannot  be  instructed  to  forego  the 
impulses  of  its  nature,  or  of  itself  to  restrain  the  symp- 
toms of  its  afiliction.  Indeed,  the  dog  is  not  to  blame  ; 
the  fault  lies  with  the  owner. 

The  generative  organs,  in  the  male  of  the  canine  spe- 
cies, are  peculiarly  sympathetic  with  the  digestive  func- 
tions. This  is  so  with  man,  but  in  the  dog  it  is  much 
more  strongly  marked.  If  a  dog  become  from  bad  food 
affected  with  mange,  canker,  sore  feet,  &;c.,  the  part  is 
never  cleanly.  When,  however,  the  animal  is  fat  and 
gross,  though  neither  mange,  canker,  nor  other  disease  be 
present,  the  organ  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  source  of  pain- 
ful irritation,  and  beyond  a  little  thin  fluid  about  the 
opening  of  the  prepuce,  there  will  be  nothing  to  attrapt 
attention. 

In  such  a  case  the  discharge  ori^nally  is  thick  and 
mattery.      It  accumulates  upon  the  few  hairs  that  frifigfi 
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the  urinal  orifice,  and  sometimes  almost  impedes  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water.  The  symptom  being  neglected,  the 
running  becomes  less  consistent.  The  part  is  frequent! j 
erect,  and  the  animal  persists  in  licking  it.  The  organ  is 
now  painful,  and  should  be  without  delay  attended  to. 
If,  however,  no  heed  be  taken  of  the  creature's  necessitj, 
to  which  its  instinct  directs  the  proprietor'ii  eye,  swellings 
appear  about  the  sheath,  and  blood  is  mingled  with  the 
exudation.  Sores  then  appear  externally,  and  the  mem- 
ber becomes  a  mass  of  acute  disease,  often  of  a  frightful 
character. 

If,  when  the  discha^e  first  appears,  the  dog  he  taken 
on  the  knee,  and  its  back  being  slightly  bent,  so  as  to 
bring  the  hind-legs  forward — ^if,  having  the  animal  in  this 
position,  the  sheath  be  retracted,  so  as  to  expose  the 
glans,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  inflamed.  When  the 
case  is  slight,  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  base  of 
the  member,  just  around  that  part  where  the  lining  mem- 
brane is  reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce. 
As  far  back,  therefore,  as  it  can  be  exposed,  a  little  red- 
ness may  be  discovered ;  but  this  will  be  so  distributed 
as  to  convince  us  that  the  interior  of  the  sheath  is  also 

involved.     All  the  inflammation  that  can  be  detected 

• 

will  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  quantity  of  pus 
that  is  thrown  out ;  and  some  persons  have  therefore 
allowed  the  disease  to  progress,  imagining  there  was  no- 
thing present  requiring  to  be  treated.  This  is  always  a 
mistake.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  prepuce  in  these 
animals  cannot  be  readily  laid  bare,  and  that  part  is 
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always  the  most  seriouslj  attacked.  The  penis  during 
health  ought  to  be  moist  and  of  a  delicate  flesh  color ;  it 
should  not  be  wet,  neither  should  it  be  in  any  degree  red. 
The  appearance  ought  to  suggest  the  secluded  situation 
to  which  the  part  is  by  nature  assigned,  and  the  sensi- 
tireness  with  which  it  is  endued.  It  should  not  denote 
nncleanliness  or  anger  ;  but  convey  an  idea  of  delicacy, 
and  even  beauty,  to  those  who  have  good  sense  enough 
to  appreciate  nature*8  provisions. 

When  the  want  of  early  attention  has  allowed  the 
structures  to  be  seriously  impUcated.  ulcers  appear,  which 
enlarge,  and  ultimately  by  uniting  form  a  mass  of  sores. 
There  is  then  often  resistance  exhibited  when  the  part 
is  touched,  and  cries  declare  the  pain  which  pulling  back 
the  sheath  occasions.  The  prepuce  sometimes  is  not  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  struggles  of  the  animal  are  exces- 
sive when  its  retraction  is  attempted.  There  are  then 
fungoid  growths  within,  and  the  heat  and  tenderness  de- 
note the  condition  of  the  surface,  which  cannot  without 
much  violence  be  beheld. 

All  this  suffering  is  to  be  traced  to  the  misplaced  kind- 
ness of  the  owner.  Over-feeding  is  the  cause ;  and,  so 
fiur  as  I  know,  the  single  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the 
serious  aspect  of  this  form  of  disease.  Should  it  accom- 
pany debility,  it  is  mild  in  its  character,  and  as  the 
strength  returns  it  will  disappear.  Even  in  this  last  case, 
however,  it  wonld  be  more  certainly,  and  with  more 
speed  removed,  by  a  few  simple  measures  which  necessi- 
tate no  vast  trouble, 
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In  its  mildest  shape,  anj  astringent  eje-lotaon'  iriU 
generally  answer ;  but  the  strength  may  with  safety  and 
advantage  be  increased. 

1. 
Sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc     .    .    Ilye  gnuns. 
Distilled  water One  ounce. 

2. 

liquor  plnmbi One  dradbm. 

Diatilled  water One  ounce. 

8. 

Alum Half  a  aonipla. 

Rose  water One  ounce. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  will  be  of  service ;  but  before 
any  of  them,  I  prefer  the  subjoined : — 

Chloride  of  zinc    ......     One  grain. 

Distilled  water One  ounce; 

Whichever  of  the  lotions  the  practitioner  may  prefcr, 
should  be  used  at  least  thrice  daily,  and  if  more  fre> 
qnently  employed,  no  injury  will  be  done.  The  mode  of 
applying  the  lotion  is  extremely  simple.  The  seat  of 
the  disease  being  exposed,  with  a  piece  of  lint  or  soft  rag 
the  fluid  is  passed  over  the  surface.  No  friction  is  resort- 
ed to ;  but  a  simple  bathing,  in  the  gentlest  possible  man- 
ner, is  all  that  can  be  required.  In  a  few  days  the  effect 
will  be  perceived,  for  by  such  means  the  affection  can  be 
cured ;  but  unless  the  food  is  improved,  and  the  diges- 
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tioa  relieved,  there  can  be  no  secnritj  against  its  speedj 
return. 

Under  its  more  vimlent  form  it  is  not  to  be  thus  easily  * 
got  rid  of,  though  even  then  it  is  to  be  subdued.  If 
there  be  much  pain,  I  inject  the  lotion  up  the  sheath, 
and  by  closing  the  orifice  around  the  point  of  the  sy- 
ringe, endeavor  to  pass  the  fluid  over  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  Sometimes  the  pain  or  irritation  is  excessive  : 
I  then  combine  sedatives  with  the  lotions,  and  their 
strength  I  increase  as  the  occasion  warrants;  but  the 
non-professional  person  had  better  use  none  more  potent 
than  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium  to  every  ounce  of 
lotion.  When  the  pain,  decreasing,  allows  the  penis  to 
be  protruded,  if  any  sprouting  fungus  or  proud  flesh  is 
upon  it,  a  pair  of  scissors  should  be  used  to  snip  it  off. 
Some  bleeding  will  ensue,  but  a  little  burnt  alum  will 
generally  stay  it ;  though,  if  allowed  to  continue,  I  have 
thought  the  local  depletion  was  beneficial,  and  it  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  attended  with  danger.  The 
burnt  almn  I  use  in  powder,  and  I  prefer  it  in  these 
cases  to  the  lunar  caustic  ;  which  gives  more  pain ;  acts 
less  immediately  as  a  styptic,  and  is  not  so  satisfactory 
in  its  subsequent  effects,  and,  as  the  animal  can  hardly 
be  kept  from  licking  the  place,  it  may  possibly  be  objec- 
tionable on  that  account.  Such  treatment  usually  is 
beneficial;  and  the  only  further  direction  to  be  added 
ooncems  such  minor  points  as  reason  probably  would 
not  need  to  have  specially  pointed  out. 

When  the  hairs  at  the  orifice  are  matted  together,  it  is 
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best  to  snip  them  away,  which  will  not  onlj  remove  a 
present  inconvcniencei  but  effectual! j  prevent  its  recar- 
rence.  The  wounds  which  occasionallj-  cover  the  ex- 
terior of  the  sheath  are  of  no  vast  importance,  or,  at 
all  events,  thej  are  of  secondary  consideration.  With 
the  healing  of  the  inward  sores  they  mostly  depart ;  bat 
their  disappearance  will  be  hastened,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  animal  improved,  if,  when  the  injection  is  used,  thej 
are  at  the  same  time  smeared  with  some  mild  ointment. 
That  composed  of  camphor,  &c.,  and  to  be  found  de- 
scribed at  page  265,  does  very  well  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
but  any  other  of  a  gentle  nature  would  probably  answ^* 
as  well. 

Soreness  of  the  scrotum  is  very  common,  and  I  have 
seen  it  in  every  description  of  dog.  I  attribute  it  to 
derangement  of  the  digestion  ;  never  having  witnessed  it 
in  animals  that  were  not  thus  affected,  and  not  having 
been  able  to  discover  it  had  any  more  immediate  ori^n. 
It  mostly  appears  first  as  a  redness,  which  soon  becomes 
covered  with  small  pimples,  that  break  and  discharge  a 
thin  watery  fluid.  The  fluid  coagulates,  and  a  thin  acab 
covers  the  surface.  The  scab  is  generaUy  detached, 
being  retained  only  by  the  straggling  hairs  that  grow 
upon  the  bag.  The  scab  being  removed,  shows  a  moist 
and  unhealthy  patch,  the  margin  of  which  is  of  a  fidnt 
dirty  red  color. 

This  condition  of  the  scrotum  yields,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  simple  applications;  but,  should  nothing  be 
done,  it  will  continue  bad  for  some  period,  and  may  in- 
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Tolve  the  whole  of  the  bag.  It  will,  in  most  instancesi 
so  far  as  the  outward  and  more  acute  symptom  is  con- 
cerned ;  that  is,  the  discharge  will  cease,  the  scab  fall  off, 
and  nothing  be  left  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  With  the 
seeming  cessation,  however,  other  and  more  deep-seated 
structures  become  involved.  The  disease  leaves  the 
surface  only,  and  its  virulence  iixes  upon  the  internal 
parts.  The  skin  at  the  place  thickens,  becomes  hard  and 
gristly.  There  is  no  pain ;  but  the  sensation  is  diminish- 
ed, which,  to  the  surgeon,  is  a  far  worse  sign  than  is  a 
little  anguish.  The  thickening  is  sometimes  stationary  ; 
and  the  animal  dies  without  any  further  evil  afflicting 
him.  There  is,  however,  no  security  that  it  will  remain 
thus  passive ;  for  occasionally  it  increases  in  size,  in- 
flames, gets  hurt  or  rubbed,  and  ulcerates  :  m  fact,  can- 
cer of  the  scrotum  is  established  ;  and  as  this  mostly 
comes  on  when  the  constitution  is  weakened,  little  relief 
and  no  promise  of  cure  can  generally  be  afforded. 

These  cancers  do  not  appear  to  burst  of  themselves. 
They  get  sensation  as  they  inflame  ;  but  in  every  instance 
that  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  before  ulceration  has 
taken  place,  they  have  been  slightly  wounded ;  either 
by  the  dog's  dragging  himself  upon  the  earth,  or  other- 
wise. The  smallest  injury,  however,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke the  action,  which  when  once  excited  is  not  after- 
wards to  be  subdued.  The  ulcer  being  established,  en- 
larges ;  and  the  humanity  of  the  owner  does  not  allow 
the  lingering  and  disgusting  disease  to  take  its  course, 
but  the  poor  dog  is  destroyed  to  spare  its  suffering. 
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At  the  commencement  the  diet  mnst  he  changed,  for 
the  manner  of  feeding  is  at  fault.  The  remedies  proper 
to  improve  the  general  health  must  he  employed,  and 
ererything  done  to  restore  the  system. 

To  the  scrotum  a  mild  ointment  will  he  sufficient. 
Should  that  not  succeed,  some  of  those  recommended 
for  mange  may  he  tried ;  or  the  surface  may  he  lightly 
passed  over  once  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  care  heing 
taken  to  tie  the  head  of  the  dog  up  afterwards  to  prevent 
it  licking  the  part. 

The  measures  already  spoken  of  apply  only  to  mild 
and  recent  cases.  When  the  disease  has  prohahly  exist- 
ed for  years,  such  remedies  will  he  of  little  service.  The 
skin  heing  unnaturally  hard  and  thick,  feeling  like  carti- 
lage, and  giving  the  idea  that  a  firm  or  resistant  tumor  is 
connected  with  the  integument ;  such  heing  the  condition 
of  the  part,  the  surgeon  pauses  hefore  he  advises  it 
should  be  interfered  with.  As  it  seems  to  he  possessed 
of  small  sensihility,  and  appears  to  have  assumed  a  form 
in  which  there  is  a  probability  of  its  remaining,  the  less 
done  to  the  local  affection  the  better. 

The  relief  should  be  directed  wholly  to  keep  the  can- 
eer,  for  such  it  is,  in  a  passive  or  quiescent  state.  There 
is  no  hope  that  nature  will  remove  it ;  and  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  prevent  its  malignant  character  being  by 
accident  or  otherwise  provoked.  TVlth  a  little  care  the 
dog  may  die  of  old  age,  and  the  disease  may  even  at  the 
time  of  death  be  dormant.  A  very  mild  mercurial  oint* 
ment  may  be  daily  applied  to  the  surface.    Tliis  will 
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move  Bcnrf,  allaj  irriUbilitj,  and  preTent'the  itching, 
which  might  induce  the  animal  to  injure  the  part.  The 
food  must  be  good,  proportioned  to  the  work  the  creatnre 
has  to  perfonui — sufficiently  natritive,  but  easj  of  diges' 
tioU)  and  by  no  means  heating.  The  stomach  must  be 
strengthened  by  tonics  and  vegetable  bitters,  combined 
with  alkalies.  Sedatives  are  sometimes  required,  and 
hyosciamus  is  in  that  case  to  be  preferred.  A  course  of 
iodide  of  potassium  is  likewise  frequently  beneficial ;  but 
it  must  be  employed  only  in  alterative  doses,  and  perse^ 
rered  with  for.  a  considerable  period.  The  eighth  of  a 
grain  or  half-a-grain  may  be  given  three  times  a  day  for 
six  months;  and  on  the  first  indication  of  irritability 
appearing,  the  medicine  must  be  resumed.  Should  the 
symptoms  of  activity  be  such  as  to  excite  alarm,  the 
iodide  must  be  administered  in  quantities  likely  to  affect 
the  system.  This  is  to  be  done  with  safety,  by  dissolv- 
ing two  drachms  of  the  salt  in  two  ounces  of  water, 
every  drop  of  which  will  then  hold  in  solution  the  eighth 
of  a  grain  of  the  medicine.  From  two  to  ten  drops  may 
be  given  at  the  commencement,  and  every  day  afterwards 
one  drop  may  be  added  to  the  dose,  which  should  be 
regularly  administered  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  physic  should  thus  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
appetite  &ils ;  or  the  eyes  become  inflamed ;  or  the  ani- 
mal 18  in  an  obvious  degree  dull.  When  that  result  is 
obtained,  the  dose  ought  to  be  withheld  for  a  time,  or  to 
be  diminished  three  or  twelve  drops,  and  the  lessened 
quantity  only  given  until  the  symptoms  have  subsided. 
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The  spirits,  or  appetite,  baying  returned,  and  sufficient 
time  having  been  allowed  to  make  certain  of  the  fact, 
the  dose  maj  once  more  be  increased ;  and  thus  bj  de* 
grees  be  augmented,  until  it  is  worked  up  to  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  drops  three  times  a  day,  beyond  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  pushed.  Even  while  this  is  being  done, 
it  is  well  to  give  tonic  and  strengthening  pills ;  but  pur> 
gatives  are  to  be  used  with  extreme  caution. 

Too  frequently  our  assistance  is  not  sought  until  the 
disease  has  assumed  its  worst  aspect.  There  is  then  an 
open  cancer,  and  wc  are  asked  to  cure  it.  There  is  in 
medicine  no  known  means  of  performing  so  desirable  an 
object ;  physic  can,  in  such  a  case,  only  be  palliative — 
whatever  hope  then  remains  must  rest  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  knife.  The  surgeon,  however,  must  well 
examine  the  part  before  he  consents  to  operate.  Ehi- 
treaties  will  not  unfrequeatty  be  urgent ;  and  where  the 
life  of  an  animal  only  is  involved  in  the  result,  it  is  hard 
to  say  "  no"  to  supplications  which  may  be  accompanied 
with  tears.  The  professional  man,  however,  must  eon- 
suit  his  judgment,  and  by  its  dictates  resolutely  abide ; 
for  those  who  are  most  eager  in  their  requests  are  always 
most  sanguine  in  their  hopes.  The  issue,  if  unsuccessful, 
will  not  do  otherwise  than  expose  the  surgeon  to*  re- 
proaches, perhaps  more  bitter  than  the  suppHcations  to 
which  he  yielded  were  imploring.  Even  should  Ham 
proprietor  be  silent,  the  reputation  of  the  operator  will 
be  injured ;  for,  when  the  knife  is  resorted  to,  mankind 
will  not  tolerate  failure.    Therefore  it  is  prudent,  and 
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also  linmane,  to  consider  bow  far  surgery  can  eradicate 
the  affection  ere  excision  is  employed  to  add  to  the  im- 
mediate suffering,  and  perhaps  hasten  the  consequence  it 
was  designed  to  prevent. 

The  tumor  should  ho  circumscribed,  or,  at  all  events, 
there  should  be  around  it  a  fair  proportion  of  healthy 
skin  whenever  its  removal  is  attempted.  When  such  ez- 
bts,  the  operation  is  justifiable ;  but  without  such  being 
present,  it  is  to  be  condemned.  The  skin  is  wanted  to 
close  the  orifice,  and  it  must  be  healthy,  in  order  that  it 
may  properly  unite.  In  extreme  cases,  where  the  life 
of  the  animal  depends  upon  activity,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remove  both  testicles;  but  thb  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided. 

Castration  in  the  dog  is  not  of  itself  dangerous ;  but 
it  renders  the  animal  disposed  to  accumulate  fat,  and 
destroys  many  of  those  qualities  for  which  it  is  esteemed. 
The  creature  afterwards  becomes  lethargic,  and  its  spi- 
rits never  are  recovered.  It  is  best  performed  by  cutting 
through  the  spermatic  nerve,  and  scraping  the  artery,  so 
as  to  separate  it ;  taking  care  to  do  this  sufficiently  high 
up  to  prevent  the  cord  from  being  exposed. 

When  the  operator  has  decided  to  take  away  the 
spermatic  glands,  he  does  so  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation.  With  one  cut  he  lays  the  scrotum  open,  and 
pulling  forth  the  testicle,  divides  the  nerve ;  then  with 
the  edge  of  a  blunt  but  coarse  knife,  scrapes  it  as  the 
cords  lie  upon  hia  finger.  Having  done  this  on  one  or 
both  sides,  as  the  case  may  require,  he  inspects  the  tu- 
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mor,  the  Bubttance  of  which  is  noir  exposed  to  view. 
By  the  aspect  of  the  growth  he  decides  upon  the  eoone 
he  will  next  adopt ;  or  rather  shapes  the  manner  he  had 
proposed  to  proceed.  Seldom  will  it  occasion  him  to 
change  his  plan  ;  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  do  «o»  if 
the  appearances  should  be  contrary  to  his  anticipataona. 
The  skin  is  here  of  primary  importance  ;  wherever  it  is 
not  involved,  it  is  dissected  back,  and  every  portion  of 
hard  or  gristly  matter  scrupulously  sought  for  and  cut 
away.  All  such  substance  being  excised,  care  is  then 
directed  to  bring  the  edges  together.  A  pair  of  scissois 
may  be  required  to  make  them  exactly  even,  but  the  less 
snipping  there  may  be  the  better.  To  retain  the  lips  of 
the  wound  in  the  places  desired,  collodium  will  be  found 
far  superior  to  sutures  or  plasters.  It  is  with  a  camel's 
hur  pencil  laid  in  bands  along  the  parts,  which  are  held 
in  their  intended  situations  while  it  dries.  A  few  threads 
of  linen  are  embedded  in  it  while  it  is  in  a  liquid  state* 
so  as  to  increase  its  strength ;  and  layer  after  layer  is 
added  until  the  mind  is  assured  the  purpose  is  obtained. 
The  application  must  on  no  account  be  made  in  one  eon* 
tinuous  sheet ;  for  before  union  can  take  place  suppii* 
ration  must  be  established,  and  spaces  are  necessary  to 
allow  the  matter  to  escape.  Therefore,  in  seven!  ine 
strips  stretching  over  the  wound,  and  holding  its  edges 
close,  the  collodium  is  to  be  employed ;  and  this  hong 
ended,  subsequent  attention  is  generally  required  only  t» 
regulate  the  health,  on  which  the  healing  process  will 
greatly  depend. 
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To  stone  in  the  bladder  the  dog  is  liable.  The  cause 
eannot  be  directly  traced,  but  the  symptoms  are  not  ob^ 
score ;  the  animal  is  constantly  voiding  its  urine,  which, 
though  small  in  quantity,  is  not  of  a  healthy  character. 
A  few  drops  of  blood  occasionally  are  passed ;  and,  in 
attempting  to  go  down  stairs,  sudden  cries  are  ofleu 
emitted.  Fits  of  pain  and  seasons  of  illness  are  fre* 
quent,  and  the  point  of  the  penis  is  protruded  from  the 
sbeath,  never  being  withdrawn.  The  leg  is  not  raised  to 
void  the  urine ;  but  the  creature  strains  when  the  act  has 
either  been  accomplished,  or  there  is  no  power  to  per- 
form it.  If  the  dog  be  taken  on  the  knee,  and  one 
knowing  the  situation  of  the  contents  gently  manipulates 
the  abd4>men,  the  body  may  be  felt  within  the  bladder, 
which  will  mostly  be  contracted  and  empty. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  having  been  ascertained, 
little  can  be  done  beyond  relieving  the  immediate  dis- 
tress.  8ome  writers  have  given  directions  for  operating 
vnder  such  circumstances ;  but  none  of  them  tell  us  they 
have  successfully  performed  lithotomy  upon  the  animal. 
In  every  case  of  the  kind  upon  which  I  have  been  con- 
avlted«  the  idea  of  such  a  measure  was  not  for  an  instant 
t»  be  countenanced.  Dogs  thus  afflicted,  are  mostly 
small,  and  the  calculus  is  generally  of  great  proportional 
■ise,  prior  to  our  attention  being  directed  to  it.  In  a 
exaature  so  very  delicate  as  the  dog,  every  operation 
veqinres  to  be  well  considered  before  it  is  resorted  to; 
and  thaugh  the  cutler  might  make  knives  sufficiently 
diminutive  for  the  occasion,  it  may  be  doubted  if  our 
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handt  are  snfficientlj  nice  to  employ  them.  The  stones 
I  have  met  with  were  of  a  sise  I  would  not  hare  liked 
to  have  drawn  through  the  urethra;  and  therefore, 
though  I  will  not  assert  lithotomy  cannot  be  performed 
upon  the  dog,  I  must  confoss  I  have  not  performed  it, 
and  must  say  I  should  require  strong  inducements  to 
attempt  it  upon  the  animal. 

All  I  aim  at  is  to  limit  the  increase  of  the  deposit,  and 
to  alleviate  the  painful  symptoms  it  gives  rise  to.  A 
strictly  vegetable  diet  best  accomplishes  the  first  object, 
and  doses  of  ether  and  laudanum,  repeatedly  administered 
by  mouth  and  injection,  most  speedOy  secure  the  second. 
Pills  of  henbane  are  likewise  of  service;  and  with  them 
small  quantities  of  the  balsams  may  be  combined,  though 
the  last  should  not  be  continued  if  they  have  any  marked 
diuretic  action.  The  peppers,  especially  cubebs,  I  have 
thought  serviceable,  and  very  minute  doses  of  canthaiides 
have  seemed  to  be  attended  with  benefit.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  speak  with  doubt;  for  the  agents  have  by  me 
been  employed  only  in  homoeopathic  quantities,  and  I 
have  not  the  means  of  saying  they  had  very  decided 
action.  They  appeared  to  do  good,  since  under  their 
use  the  animals  improved ;  and  that  is  all  I  can  state  in 
their  behalf.  Proprietors,  however,  when  the  pressing 
annoyance  is  allayed,  being  told  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
radical  cure,  do  not  generally  afford  us  much  opportunity 
to  watch  the  action  of  medicines. 

Hssmaturia  or  bloody  urine  is  met  with  in  the  dog ;  and 
I  (having  been  unfortunate  in  those   cases  whece  I 
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emplo  jed  acetate  of  lead)  adopted  small  doses  of  cantha- 
rides,  and  with  these  to  my  surprise  succeeded ;  for  which 
reason  I  have  persevered  in  my  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment. The  quantity  of  tincture  of  cantharides  I  employ 
is  three  minims  to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  to  my  won- 
der, this  appears  to  answer  every  purpose;  the  only 
fault,  indeed,  that  a  general  practitioner  might  find  with 
it  heing  that  it  did  its  work  too  quickly. 

Swelling  of  the  glans  penis  is  not  uncommon.  It 
comes  on  suddenly,  and  the  dog  is  by  it  rendered  offen- 
sive to  the  owner's  sight.  The  membrane  is  in  a  state  of 
erection,  and  being  so,  is  of  course  protruded ;  and  while 
thus  exposed,  the  end  of  it  loses  its  mild  red  color,  becom- 
ing of  a  paler  hue,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging.  Its 
size  increases  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  the  erection 
subsides,  it  cannot  be  retracted. 

This  generally  happens  to  animals  that  are  weakly; 
such  being  of  what  are  called  high  breeds,  or  having 
recovered  from  some  dangerous  disorder.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  affection,  and  if  taken  early  is  very  easily  sub- 
dued. With  a  silk  handkerchief,  the  exposed  part  should 
be  grasped  by  the  left  hand ;  and  while  every  means  is 
employed  to  push  the  gland  back,  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  ought  to  be  used,  to  draw  the  prepuce  over  it. 
A  little  time  and  care  will,  in  most  instances,  do  what  b 
desired ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  haste,  or  justification  for 
violence.  Oil  is  not  required,  as  the  parts  are  sufficiently 
lubricated  by  their  own  secretion ;  and  still  less  are  those 
practices  some  persons  have  advocated,  admissible. 
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The  scarification  of  the  glana,  or  the  abtting  of  the 
prepuce,  should  not  ever  he  allowedt  save  the  ahsolute 
faUure  of  all  other  measures  has  demonstrated  relief  is 
not  otherwise  to  he  procured.  Before  these  severe  re- 
sorts are  sanctioned,  the  effects  of  cold  and  stimulants, 
locally  applied,  ought  to  he  fully  and  patiently  tried.  A 
lotion  containing  ether,  in  such  proportions  as  water  will 
dissolve  it,  should  be  applied  to  the  part ;  and  spirit  of 
nitric  ether,  to  which  double  its  amount  of  proof  spirit 
has  been  added,  may  he  with  a  cameVs  hair  pencil  punt- 
ed over  its  surface.  Ice  is  even  better,  but  both,  accord* 
ing  as  they  can  be  readily  obtained,  are  beneficiaL  Gren- 
tle  manipulations  will  also  be  of  benefit,  and  if  the 
patience  of  the  practitioner  be  not  too  easily  exhaust- 
ed, he  will  rarely  need  more  to  bring  about  that  which 
is  desired* 

Retention  of  urine,  though  not  very  common  in  the 
dog,  is,  however,  encountered  too  firequently  to  be  term* 
ed  a  rare  affection.  It  mostly  accompanies  debility^ 
during  the  last  stage  of  distemper,  and  is  sometimes 
present  in  paralysis  of  the  hind  extremities.  I  have  not 
seen  a  case  in  which  it  took  the  acute  form,  though 
obviously  it  may  do  so. 

The  symptoms  generally  are  obscure  ;  for  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  distension  of  the  bladder  will 
simply  aggravate  the  general  uneasiness.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  part,  therefore,  may  not  be  suspected,  but  in 
such  cases  it  is  to  be  ascertained  by  manipulation.  By 
taking  the  animal,  and  gently  pressing  its  abdomen^  if 
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the  bladder  be  empty,  the  intestines  will  be  felt ;  bnt  if 
the  yiscus  be  fiill,  there  will  be  a  soft  and  pulpy  mass 
under  the  fingers.  The  sensation  imparted  bj  it  con- 
veys the  idea  that  it  is  fluid,  and  the  greatest  care  will 
in  it  detect  nothing  denoting  substance  or  form.  The 
proof  thus  obtained  is  positive,  and  will  not  deceive 
him  who  has  accepted  it.  All  pretending  to  adminis- 
ter to  canine  disease  should  be  able  to  read  this  indi- 
cation, but  sometimes  others  direct  attention  to  its  pre- 
sence. 

The  dog  having  the  bladder  gorged,  and  not  so  debili- 
tated as  to  be  deprived  of  power  to  move,  or  by  paralysis 
disabled,  mostly  lies,  but  even  then  it  is  never  at  rest. 
The  position  is  constantly  shifted.  Food  and  drink  are 
refused,  great  dnlness  is  exhibited,  and  a  low  plaintive 
moan  is  from  time  to  time  emitted.  If  made  to  walk, 
the  animal  straddles  the  hind-legs,  and  its  gut  is  pecu* 
liar.  The  spine  is  arched,  but  the  posterior  limbs  are 
not  drawn  or  carried  forward.  If  pressure  is  made  upon 
the  belly,  it  provokes  resistance ;  and  any  attempt  to 
raise  the  dog  from  the  ground  induces  it  to  struggle. 

Belief  should  without  loss  of  time  be  afforded  by  the 
use  of  the  catheter.  When  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  college, 
the  professor  used  to  assert  that  the  introduction  of  such 
an  instrument  was  in  the  dog  a  physical  impossibility. 
The  bone  found  in  the  penis  of  this  animal,  the  gentle- 
man instructed  his  pupils  to  believe,  opposed  an  obstacle 
which  could  not  be  overcome.  My  former  teacher,  how- 
ever, was  in  error.    He  had  either  never  made  the  trial, 
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or  he  had  not  judgment  sufficient  to  conduct  an  opera- 
tion which,  when  properly  undertaken,  is  remarkably 
easy  and  simple.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  practitioner 
in  England  who  used  the  catheter  for  the  dog,  though 
prior  to  my  doing  so,  reports  were  published  of  the  in- 
strument having  been  employed  in  France.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  I  have  heard  of  no  one  who  had  thought 
of  introducing  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  of  the  bitch. 
That  also  I  have  done  ;  and  find  the  operation  to  be  un- 
attended with  danger  or  difficulty.  The  method  of  ope- 
rating upon  the  female  will  be  explained  in  another 
place.  Here  I  have  to  speak  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
male  is  to  be  relieved. 

Let  the  dog  be  placed  upon  its  side,  and  by  means  of  a 
handkerchief  the  penis  be  drawn.  A  catheter  of  propor- 
tionate size  must  be  selected.  Metallic  tubes  will  not 
do ;  but  the  gum  elastic  are  to  be  employed.  Before 
one  of  these  is  introduced,  the  wire  must  be  taken  oat, 
and  the  outer  surface  moistened  with  olive  oil. 

The  human  catheters  answer  admirably  for  small  dogs ; 
but  these  are  not  made  long  enough  to  be  of  service  to 
animals  of  the  larger  kinds.  For  a  dog  of  middle  height, 
an  instrument  twice  the  length  of  those  employed  on 
man  ought  to  be  at  hand ;  and  for  a  huge  Newfoundland, 
one  thrice  as  long  will  be  useful.  The  shorter  catheters 
may  be  of  the  sizes  sold  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  ;  the  middle 
length,  4  and  5  ;  the  longest,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  dog  being  placed  upon  its  side,  and  retained  there 
lA'  a  position  such  as  the  operator  may  think  most  advan- 
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ta^^eoQS  to  his  movements,  the  catheter  is  introduced  with 
one  hand  while  the  penis  is  held  hj  the  other.  The 
meatus  heing  found — there  is  no  great  ingenuity  required 
to  discover  it — the  instrument  is  inserted  and  pushed 
gently  onward.  At  first  its  passage  is  easy,  hut  it  has 
not  gone  far  before  a  check  is  felt.  The  stoppage  arises 
from  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  canal,  caused  by 
the  point  of  the  instrument  having  reached  the  bone  of 
the  penis.  For  a  period  the  passage  is  effectually  closed; 
but  no  force  must  be  employed  to  overcome  the  obstacle. 
Gentle  but  steady  pressure  is  kept  up ;  and  under  this  it 
is  rarely  longer  than  a  few  minutes  before  the  spasm 
yields.  The  catheter  then  glides  forward,  and  the  opera- 
tor, resigning  the  hold  of  the  penis  to  his  assistant,  passes 
his  free  hand  to  the  perinseum.  When  he  feels  the  point 
of  the  tube  below  the  anus,  he  uses  his  fingers  to  direct 
its  course, — ^for  at  this  part  the  canal  curves,  taking  a 
direction  forward, — and  after  a  little  further  way  has 
been  made,  another  check  is  experienced.  This  last 
springs  from  the  contraction  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
and  once  more  gentle,  but  steady  pressure  must  be 
employed  to  overcome  the  spasm.  It  rarely  resists  long ; 
but  the  sudden  absence  of  all  opposition,  and  the  flow  of 
urine,  shows  that  the  object  of  the  operation  has  been 
obtained. 

The  dog  offers  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
instrument.  I  have  never  known  one  to  cry,  or  seen 
one  exhibit  a  struggle.  I  could  not  account  for  this  by 
it  to  any  fondness  for  the  necessary  restrain!. 
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vnder  which  the  creature  is  temporarily  placed.  During 
the  flowing  of  the  nrine,  the  dog  invariahlj  remains  per« 
fectly  quiet ;  and  the  relief  afforded  seems  to  dispose  it 
almost  to  sleep ;  for  after  it  is  over,  the  animal  lies  in  a 
kind  of  happy  lethargy.  The  fluid,  howeyer,  does  not 
jet  forth  or  empty  quickly.  The  operator  must  not  be 
impatient,  for  the  stream  is  perfectly  passive ;  since,  in 
consequence  of  the  distension,  the  bladder  has  lost  its 
contractive  power.  To  obtain  the  whole  of  the  contents, 
has  sometimes  required  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the 
quantity  procured  has  frequently  been  quite  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  size  of  the  patient.  From  a  small  petted 
spaniel,  brought  under  my  notice  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Henderson,  I  extracted  very  nearly  half  a  pint  of  nriney 
and  the  animal  from  that  period  began  to  get  welL  From 
a  very  small  dog,  the  property  of  a  lady  of  fortune,  I  for 
several  days,  every  night  and  morning,  withdrew  abont 
four  ounces  of  the  excretion  with  marked  benefit  to  the 
animal.  The  operation  is  tedious,  but  it  repays  us  for 
tEia  time  it  occupies.  Towards  the  conclusion  the  stream 
is  frequently  interrupted.  It  stops,  then  recommences ; 
ceases,  and  then  begins  again ;  aad  the  last  portions  axe 
often  ejected  with  a  force  which  the  first  did  not  display* 
A  little  straining  may  attend  the  closing  of  the  operatbn. 
For  this  the  operator  must  be  prepared,  and  immediately 
withdraw  the  catheter;  lest  the  bladder,  energetically 
contracting  upon  it,  should  cause  the  point  to  pierce  the 
sides  of  the  viscus.  The  instrument  is  no  longer  reqnired 
when  straining  is  excited ;  for  then  the  contractive  fioie* 
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tion  has  been  resamed,  and  nature  will  sabseqnentlj  per- 
form  lier  office  without  assistance. 

The  bladder  that  has  been  relieved,  may  require  the 
care  of  the  snrgeon  a  second  time ;  but  no  offidousness 
should  be  indulged  in  that  respect.  Let  the  necessity  be 
present  before  the  operation  is  resorted  to ;  and  the  need 
for  its  adoption  can  be  so  accurately  ascertained,  that 
there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  needless  interference. 
Hie  operation  is  attended  with  no  immediate  danger  or 
subsequent  01  consequences,  that  I  am  aware  of;  but  it 
is  particularly  recommended  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  dog 
tt  is  not  accompanied  with  that  pain,  which  in  man 
usually  provokes  exclamation,  sometimes  causes  fainting, 
and  not  unfrequently  induces  irritability  of  the  membrane 
Iming  the  canal. 

The  testicles  are  occasionally  the  sources  of  annoyance 
to  the  proprietor.  In  one  instance  a  high-bred  dog  was 
sold,  the  person  who  bought  the  animal  making  the  pur- 
chase with  a  view  to  breeding  from  it.  Disappointment 
followed,  for  no  sexual  desire  could  be  excited ;  and  as  a 
stock*dog,  the  beast  was  useless.  An  examination  was 
then  made,  and  the  scrotum  was  discovered  to  contain  no 
glands. 

A  most  infamous  fraud  was  now  accused  against  him 
who  had  sold  the  dog;  and  as  dog-dealers  are  not  so 
respectable,  and  are  almost  as  little  credited  as  horse- 
dealers,  any  charge  imputing  dishonesty  required  no  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  it.  An  infamous  villain  was  con- 
victed of  having  castrated  the  dog  before  be  parted  with 
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it,  in  order  that  a  valuable  strain  might  not  be  rendered 
common.  This  same  dog  was  brought  to  me.  I  conld 
detect  no  testicles,  and  I  conld  perceive  no  cicatrix.  The 
bodj  was  fat  and  the  disposition  slnggish,  bnt  the  frame 
well  developed.  It  was  possible  the  scar,  if  the  opera- 
tion had  been  performed  earlj,  should  have  disappeared; 
and  there  are  means  practised  hj  which  the  testicles  can 
be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  without  making  an  inci- 
sion. Here,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  denote  they 
had  been  present ;  or  evidence  to  show  they  had  been 
removed.  I  could  by  manipulation  discover  no  bodies  in 
the  inguinal  canals.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  was 
unable  to  give  a  positive  opinion ;  but  I  leant  to  the  idea 
that  the  appearances  resulted  from  defective  conforma- 
tion. 

My  indecision  exposed  me  to  some  remarks  at  the 
time ;  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  never  permitted  to 
doubt.  Ignorance  is  the  only  reason  the  majority  of  his 
patrons  can  conceive  to  account  for  his  deliberation.  A 
year  subsequent,  however,  the  dog  died ;  and  the  body 
was  then  brought  to  me,  in  order  that  the  point  might  be 
decided.  I  found  both  glands,  which  were  not  larger 
than  they  should  have  been  at  birth,  within  the  abdo- 
men, whence  they  never  had  descended. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  small  dogs,  especially  spa- 
niels and  terriers,  with  only  one  testicle  in  the  scrotum ; 
but  in  the  larger  number  of  such  cases  the  other  can  be 
detected,  though  it  will  be  of  small  size,  within  the 
canal.    Animals  in  this  condition  are  quite  capable  of 
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being  used  as  stock-dogs,  and  are  for  such  purposes  as 
certain,  as  those  more  perfectly  formed.  Of  this  I  have 
had  repeated  proofs  ;  and,  consequently,  the  absence  of 
one  gland  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  serious  defect ; 
though  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  recommendation.  Speaking  from  observation, 
and  bringing  the  results  of  positive  experience  to  bear 
upon  my  opinion,  I  may  assert,  that  in  diminutive  dogs 
-*^nimals  intended  only  to  be  esteemed  as  *'  toys," — ^the 
absence  of  one  testicle  is  not  of  the  slightest  import ; 
though,  in  the  larger  breeds  intended  for  actual  work,  I 
should  by  no  means  be  inclined  so  to  regard  it. 

The  testicles  are  also  subject  to  enlarge  and  become 
hard,  more  than  is  natural.  In  that  state  they  most  fre- 
quently are  devoid  of  sensation ;  though  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  they  are  unnaturally  tender.  The  size  and  de- 
gree of  feeling  may  be  the  only  indications ;  but  gene- 
rally the  scrotum  is  at  the  same  time  thickened,  and  ex- 
hibits an  alteration  in  structure. 

Blaine  speaks  of  castration  under  such  circumstances. 
I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  direct  interference.  Not- 
withstanding the  alteration,  which  has  been  obvious,  I 
have,  beyond  daily  rubbing  in  the  ointment,  containing 
camphor  and  mercury,  resorted  to  no  topical  application. 
In  one  instance  I  employed  an  unguent,  containing 
iodine ;  but  it  was  ultimately  discontinued,  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  in  its  operation  injurious,  seeming  to 
produce  effects  the  opposite  of  those  desired.  The  food, 
however,  I  alter ;  and  by  gentle  aperients  I  endeavor  to 
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it  to ;  and  great  as  maj  be  the  ignoraiioe  of  tbe  parties 
who  go  about  the  country  under  various  assumed  deno- 
minations, to  torture  the  canine  race*  surelj,  they  who 
pay  such  fellows,  or  allow  their  animals  to  be  abused  by 
these  pretenders,  display  a  want  of  sense  even  more  de^ 
plorable  ?  Still  this  is  done  every  day.  The  nobilily 
contmne  to  be  the  profitable  dupes  of  a  host  of  confident 
impostors  ;  and  strangely  seem  to  be  infatuated  with 
the  belief  that  the  man  who  sells  a  dog  can  likewise 
administer  to  the  diseases  of  the  creatures  in  which  he 
trades. 

The  bitch  is  most  unfortunate  in  the  variety  of  severi- 
ties she  is  compelled  to  undergo.  Some  foolish  persons 
have  imagined  they  can  at  will  induce  the  periodical 
desire  for  offspring  in  the  animal.  To  do  this,  violent 
stimulants  are  employed  ;  beii^  often  given  by  the 
mouth,  but  more  frequently  injected  up  the  passage. 
I  have  no  proof  that  such  means  are  ever  successful ; 
and  were  they  capable  of  doing  all  they  are  employed 
to  accomplish,  I  would  certainly  refuse  to  make  use  of 
them.  Nature  cannot  be  coerced  to  man's  profit;  and 
any  interference  with  her  laws  is  a;lways  dangerous.  The 
consequences  may  not  be  so  immediate  that  in  every 
instance  the  effect  is  traced  to  the  cause ;  but  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  affections  of  which  the  female  genera- 
tive organs  of  the  dog  are  too  commonly  the  seat,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  carelessness,  or  cruelty  of  the  owner, 
or  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

Various  morbid  growths  are  apt  to  appear  upon  or 


the  parts  when  old  age  advances.  These  hare 
been  generally  produced  by  violence  endured  at  a  period 
long  prior  to  the  development  of  the  disease.  Potent 
injections  may  have  been  employed  to  bring  on  the  con- 
dition called  **  heat ;"  or  nndne  force  may  have  been 
exerted  to  drag  away  the  pnps  when  the  bitch  was  in 
labor;  or  bmtality  may  have  been  resorted  to,  to  tear 
apart  the  animals  during  the  performance  of  the  act  of 
impr^nation.  Other  sources  of  accident  and  injury  may 
likewise  operate  in  disposing  the  delicate  membrane  of 
the  vagina  to  exhibit  disease ;  for  boys,  and  others  also, 
are  cruelly  inquisitivci  and  the  dumb  creature  cannot 
complain. 

The  growths  that  appear  upon  the  parts  are  not  pecu- 
liar  to  its  locality.  They  are  only  such  as  may  be 
present  on  similar  structures.  They  assume  one  of 
three  forms,  viz.  either  that  of  tumor,  fungus,  or  poly* 
pus. 

The  tumor  may  be  of  any  shape  or  size ;  and  it  may 
be  very  hard  or  comparatively  soft.  Its  consistence  and 
dimension  will  depend  upon  its  character;  and  this  is 
seldom  in  two  cases  exactly  alike.  Mostly  it  is  confined 
to  the  more  external  parts  of  the  passage ;  but  so  deep- 
rooted  is  it  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  dissected 
away.  It  may  have  a  broad  base  or  widely  spread- 
ing attachment ;  and  those  I  have  examined  after  death 
most  frequently  were  mixed  up  with  the  structures  on 
which  they  seemed  to  repose. 

When  such  is  the  case,  nothing  can  be  done  beyond 
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attending  to  the  general  health ;  as  hj  sapporiang  the 
constitution,  the  tendency  to  disease  is  likelj  to  be 
checked.  To  the  part  no  local  application  shovld  be 
nsed ;  and  every  caie  is  required  to  prevent  the  animal 
fipom  injnring  it. 

When  more  extemallj  situated,  a  careful  examination 
must  be  made,  to  decide  whether  there  is  a  fair  hope  of 
the  growth  being  successfully  excised.  If  it  is  hard  and 
circumscribed,  an  operation  is  justifiable ;  but  the  skin 
should  be  healthy.  All  the  integument  nrast  be  pre- 
served, and  the  entire  bulk  of  the  morbid  body  cleanly 
taken  away.  The  parts  are  not  so  sensitive  as  to  render 
the  operation  exceedingly  severe ;  however  large  the 
wound  may  be,  it  generally  heals  rapidly.  After  the 
operation  no  dressing  will  be  required,  unless  some  im> 
toward  circumstance  should  arise,  when,  of  course,  tiie 
remedies  needed  to  counteract  it  must  be  resorted  to. 

Fungus  is  invariably  preceded  by  a  purulent  discharge, 
which,  when  the  growth  is  developedi  is  mingled  with 
blood.  The  system  is  feverish,  and  the  parts  are  hot, 
irritable,  and  painful.  The  animal  is  continually  licking 
itself,  and  is  disinclined  for  motion  or  food. 

In  the  first  instance  the  cure  is  speedy ;  but  if  allowed 
to  proceed,  the  affection  is  troublesome,  and  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  When  any  unnatural  discharge  ex- 
udes, a  mild  tepid  lotion  should  be  injected.  It  should 
be  of  an  astringent  nature,  and  an  infosion  of  green  tea 
or  any  of  the  eye-washes  recommended  will  be  of  ser- 
vice.   The  strength  should  likewise  be  supported,  and 
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tbe  cold  bath  given  daily,  while  exercise  is  particularly 
attended  to. 

When  blood  mingles  with  the  exudation,  a  careful  ex- 
amination^  with  a  speculum,  if  required,  must  be  made ; 
and  the  diseased  surface  should  be  touched  with  lunar 
caustic,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  After  this,  an  ii\jection  of 
the  chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  distilled  water  one 
ounce,  should  be  employed  thrice  daily. 

Should,  however,  the  growth  be  of  any  size,  it  should 
be  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  ;  and 
the  lunar  caustic  ought  then  to  be  applied  and  repeated 
when  the  bleeding  has  entirely  ceased.  If  the  bleeding 
be  excessive,  cold  water  may  be  thrown  up,  or  a  pair  of 
bellows,  to  drive  a  current  of  air  upon  the  place,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  situated  where  it  can  be  thus  acted  upon, 
may  be  made  use  of.  Too  frequentiy,  however,  the 
affection  is  deeply  located,  and  then  injections  are  alone 
to  be  resorted  to,  though,  at  the  same  time,  constitu- 
tional measures  may  be  employed.  The  case  is  not  to 
be  despaired  of,  but  the  prospect  of  success  may  not  be 
satisfactory. 

Polypus  is  a  round  pear-shaped  body,  generally  hang- 
hig  by  a  pedicle,  or  neck,  like  to  the  stalk  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  smooth,  also  moist,  and  highly  vascular,  having  a 
red  and  shining  appearance.  When  present,  its  attach- 
ment is  commonly  rather  backward,  or  pretty  deep 
within  the  passage.  A  small  glairy  discharge  is  at  first 
observed.  The  fluid  emitted  is  simply  mucous,  caused 
by  the  increased  secretion  of  the  membrane,  which  is 
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imUt«d  by  the  pimMiiee  of  a  foreign  growth.  The  puts 
subBeqnentlj  Beem  to  be  swollen,  and  the  animal  does 
not  appear  oliierwise  afiected.  At  length  something  red 
and  gliBtening  is  remaiked  to  protmde.  It  is  seen  oeca- 
slonalljy  and  then  withdrawn  ;  but  most  generally  it 
appears  subsequent  to  the  urine  haying  been  Toided. 
Ultimately,  howerer,  it  constantly  hangs  out ;  and  as, 
when  exposed,  it  annoys  the  animal,  it  may  be  iiguzed* 
and  bleed  freely. 

The  practitioner  must  cautiously  examine  the  part. 
Before  he  makes  up  his  mind  concerning  the  nature  o£ 
that  which  is  presented,  he  must  assure  himself  that  tike 
womb  has  not  become  inverted.  I  was  once  requested 
by  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  see  him  remove  a  polypus 
from  the  vagina  of  a  bitch,  as  he  had  determined  to  ex- 
cise it.  Luckily  I  went,  and  saved  him  from  cutting 
away  the  animal's  uterus,  which  would  assuredly  have 
destroyed  her.  A  contrary  bourse  was  pursued,  and 
that  dog,  in  three  days  afterwards,  was  returned  to  its 
master  well.  The  following  particulars  will  enable  him 
who  may  be  in  such  a  difficulty  to  dbcriminate  the  utems 
from  a  polypus. 

The  uterus  is  soft,  but  rough  when  exposed  ,*  no  ves- 
sels are  to  be  seen  upon  its  sur&ce  ;  it  does  not  shme  ; 
it  is  not  round  or  pear-shaped;  it  feels  like  a  thick 
empty  sac,  aud  never  appears  upon  pressure  to  contain 
any  substance ;  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  stalk-like  at- 
tachment, and,  if  returned,  the  situation  it  will  occupy  de» 
notes  the  position  it  was  ordained  to  hold. 
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A  polypus  is  smooth,  glistening,  and  on  its  enrface 
geneiallj  exhibits  vessels.  Its  coyering  is  always  tense, 
and  contains  a  semi-solid  substance ;  it  is  often  sensitiye, 
and,  if  the  space  allows  of  the  passage  of  the  finger,  the 
neck  or  point  of  attachment  can  be  felt ;  it  cannot,  like 
the  womb,  or  the  bladder  when  inverted,  be  forced  in- 
ward,  or  made  to  take  the  situation  which  either  of  them 
would  oconpj. 

Moreover,  the  appearance  of  a  polypus  is  an  affair 
which  must  have  attracted  notice  some  months  prior 
to  its  occurrence  ;  whereas,  the  inversion  of  the  bladder 
or  the  womb,  occupies  but  an  instant,  and  is  commonly 
preceded  by  no  symptoms. 

Being  assured  there  is  a  polypus,  if  a  fine  silk  can  be 
passed  round  the  neck  or  stalk  and  be  tied  tight,  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  circulation  of  blood  to  the  part,  the  growth 
will  drop  off  in  two  days,  supposing  the  operation  to 
have  been  effectively  performed.  When  a  ligature  can- 
not be  applied,  the  body  should  be  seized  with  a  proper 
pair  of  forceps,  and  it  should  then  be  turned  round  and 
round  several  times.  The  object  in  doing  this  is  to  twist 
the  stalk,  so  as  to  strangulate  the  vessels  within  it ;  and 
this  sometimes  answers  quite  as  well  as  the  ligature 
itsdf,  but  the  last  is  best,  as  being  more  sure  and  less 
likely  to  be  attended  with  accident.  When  neither  can 
be  accomplished,  the  polypus  may  be  forcibly  dragged 
away,  or  literally  torn  out ;  but  the  pain  of  this  is  very 
great,  and  the  operation  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
its  absolute  necessity. 
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The  polypus  being  removed,  perfectly  cold,  mfld,  as- 
tringent injections,  to  act  as  healing  and  cleansing 
lotions,  shonld  be  used ;  or  if  any  portion  of  the  stalk 
remain,  to  that  caustic  maj  be  applied. 

Authors  speak  of  cancer  of  the  vagina.  I  have  seen 
nothing  yet  in  the  animal  that  I  may  designate  by  such 
a  term.  I  have,  it  is  true,  met  with  serious  wounds  and 
grievous  sores ;  but  all  of  these  have  yielded  to  treat- 
ment, and  I  am  not  aware  that,  if  their  nature  had  been 
malignant,  they  could  have  been  subdued  by  any  medi- 
cinal measures. 

Dropsy  of  the  uterus  I  have  encountered,  though^  aa 
no  teacher  or  work  speaks  of  such  an  affection  in  the 
dog,  it  was  some  time  before  I  was  able  to  recognise  the 
disease.  The  bitch  thus  afflicted  is  generally  petted  into 
ill-health.  She  is  fat,  slothful,  and  weakly.  AU  the 
various  symptoms  show  the  digestion  to  be  deranged; 
and  in  most  cases  she  eventually  perishes  of  abdominal 
disease,  which  is  in  its  termination  independent  of  the 
condition  of  the  uterus.  The  only  marked  symptom 
directing  attention  to  the  womb,  is  the  cessation  of  every 
sign  indicating  sexual  desire.  For  years  there  may 
be  no  appearance  of  « keat ;"  but  otherwise  the  bit«h 
shall  be  regarded  only  as  delicate,  and  not  be  esteem- 
ed to  be  decidedly  unwell.  If,  however,  the  body 
of  the  animal  be  examined  after  death,  the  body  and 
horns  of  the  uterus  will  be  found  distended  with  a  thin 
aqueous  fluid ;  and  the  walls  of  the  oi^an  will  be  seen 
to  be  very  attenuated,  and  much  wanting  in  vascularity. 
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There  is  no  precise  limit  to  the  size  the  uteras  maj  at- 
tain ;  bat,  in  consequence  of  its  increased  yolume,  it 
occupies  another  situation  to  that  it  naturally  holds  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  bitch.  Generally,  when  dropsical 
to  any  extent,  it  will  repose  immediately  upon  the  linea 
alba;  and  it  is  apt  to  be  injured  if  care  be  not  taken 
when  the  post  mortem  examination  is  made. 

For  dropsy  of  the  uterus,  general  measures  must  alone 
be  employed,  and  these  must  be  of  a  tonic  character  ;  for, 
however  much  the  dog  may  be  petted,  or  however  fat  its 
body  may  be,  the  disease  is  always  consequent  upon  de- 
bility. Among  the  tonics  are  several  which  have  a  stimu- 
lating action  upon  the  uterus,  and  where  it  is  suspected 
to  be  affected  the  following  medicines  may  be  adminis- 
tered : — 

Powdered  cinnamon  .    .    One  scrapie  to  one  and  a  half  drachm. 
Powdered  borate  of  soda    Ten  grains  to  two  scruples. 
Powdered  secale  oomntom  One  to  six  grains. 
Extract  of  gentian     .    .    One  drachm  to  half  an  omioe. 
Powdered  quassia ...    A  sufficiency. 
Make  in  twenty-foor  piUs,  and  give  three  daily. 

Iodide  of  iron  ....    Ten  grains  to  one  scrapie. 
Powdered  dnchona  bark    One  drachm  to  half  an  onneei 
Extract  of  gentian     .    .    One  drachm  to  half  an  oonoa. 
Make  as  in  the  previouB  prescription. 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  .  Ten  grains  to  one  drachm. 
Tincture  of  cantharides .  Five  drops  to  one  sorapla 
Simple  syrup    ....    One  drachm. 

Water Two  ounces. 

Let  a  tearspoonfhl  be  given  three  times  a  day. 

15* 
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In  some  cases  the  pills  first  recommended  may  be 
given  with  the  drops  last  proposed  ;  bat  the  action  mnst 
be  watched,  and  either  the  dose  diminished  or  the  medi- 
cine withheld,  if  it  appears  to  have  any  violent  effect 
The  intent  is  to  work  gentlj  and  gradually  upon  the 
system,  and  no  immediate  result  should  be  expected  or 
desired. 

Parturition,  or  Popping. — ^This  is  a  very  serious 
branch  of  the  present  subject ;  for,  through  the  inability 
to  bring  forth  their  young,  many  a  valuable  bitch  is 
annually  lost ;  and,  by  the  injudicious  measures  intended 
to  relieve   them,  many  more  are  yearly  sacrificed.     I 
know  of  no  book  that  gives  proper  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  practitioner ;    indeed,    the   rules   laid 
down  by  both  Blaine  and  Youatt  are  calculated  to  do 
mischief  whenever  they  shall  be  put  into  practice.    The 
reader  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  accept  that  which 
will  be  submitted  to  his  consideration  on  this  topic,  as 
the  result  of  the  experience  of   an  individual  whose 
observations  have  been  made  only  during  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  and  whose  opinions  consequently  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  confirmed.     While  directing  atten- 
tion to  what  has   been  declared  rejected,  the  author 
solicits  no  confidence  in  his  judgment,  beyond  that  which 
results  shall  sanction,  and  reason  approve. 

Little  gentlemen  are  said  to  incline  towards  what  are 
termed  fine  women ;  and  many  persons  will  remember 
the  caricature,  in  which  a  strapping  Life-guards-man  was 
depicted,  stooping  to  salute  a  lady  who  scarcely  reached 
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the  top  of  his  boots.  The  like  admiration  for  bulk  ap- 
pears to  be  entertained  hj  the  members  of  the  canine 
race.  Small  curs  are  mnch  disposed  to  bestow  their 
affections  upon  huge  Newfoundlands ;  and  diminntiTe 
bitches,  if  followed  by  a  host  of  suitors,  will  give  the 
preference  to  the  largest  of  the  group.  All  descriptions 
of  dogs  will  freely  haye  intercourse  with  one  another ; 
and  as  these  animals  are  of  such  various  proportions,  the 
female  is  frequently  unable  to  give  birth  to  the  progeny 
of  a  gigantic  sire.  Care  consequently  should  be  taken 
to  provide  suitable  males  when  pups  are  desired ;  and  in 
all  cases  the  dog  should  be  smaller  than  the  bitch.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  sufficient  precaution  that  the  dog  be  of 
less  size ;  for  it,  or  the  bitch  herself,  may  be  the  dwarf 
of  a  large  stock,  and  being  so,  may  be  capable  of  getting 
or  gestating  offspring  as  huge  as  the  race  from  which 
either  of  them  sprung.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
small  dog  to  be  quite  as  dangerous  as  one  of  great 
weight ;  and  I  knew  an  animal  of  this  kind  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  many  deaths  on  that  accoimt.  The 
animal  alluded  to  was  the  property  of  a  gentleman  (now 
deceased)  who  had  long  graced  the  bench.  The  dog  was 
a  handsome  Scotch  terrier ;  and,  being  small,  it  was  fre- 
quently solicited  as  a  stock-dog.  It  was,  however,  very 
deceptive ;  for  a  bitch  twice  its  own  size  could  with  diffi- 
culty survive  the  consequences  of  its  embraces.  It  is  a 
diminutive  example  of  a  naturally  large  race  ;  and  in  its 
offspring  there  is  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  original 
size.    Therefore,  not  only  must  the  dog  be  small,  but,  if 


pouible,  it  muit  b«Te  been  derived  from  *  small  stock. 
The  giant's  dwarf  xaay  beget  a  giant ;  and  how  fre- 
qnently  do  parents  of  short  statare  have  children  who 
can  at  matarity  look  literally  over  their  heads !  Cer- 
tunly  more  important,  however,  than  the  ease  of  the  dog, 
ii  the  magnitude  of  the  stock  whence  the  bitch  is  de- 
rived. A  Aill-nsed  png  bitch,  whose  portrait  is  ^en 
beneath,  had   connexion  with  a  setter  dc^.    She  mm 


sent  to  me  to  be  delivered ;  bnt  with  little  araistancfl  the 
a^r  was  accomplished.  A  small  mongrel  l»tch,  bnt  ■ 
great  favorite  with  its  master,  broke  loose  daring  his  ab- 
sence, and  had  connexion  with  a  dog  at  least  four  times 
its  size.  The  animal  was  brought  to  me  to  ascertaiii 
what  could  be  done,  her  death  being  expected  when  th« 
nine  weeks  expired.  At  the  proper  period,  however,  she 
brought  forth  fbur  pups  without  any  assistance.  On  the 
opposite  side  nomerons  instances  might  be  quoted :  but, 
on  this  topic,  enough  has  been  said  to  warn  the  reader 
tbat  the  dog,  however  small,  should  not  he  permitted  to 
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iq)proacli  the  bitch  whose  mother  was  la^^  or  whoee 
brothers  And  siaters  stand  much  higher  than  herself. 
Let  the  reader  look  at  the  two  poitiUts  that  follow. 


They  are  evidently  of  one  and  the  same  family.  They 
both  had  a  common  progenitor.  The  beagle  is  the 
Uood-honnd,  only  of  smaller  size ;  and  often  these  hean- 
tifiil  diminative  creatures  suffer  in  partarition,  or  throw 
papa  whose  me  takes  from  tbem  all  valne.  However. 
Sar  the  chance  of  secnrity,  if  for  no  more  tangible  object, 
let  the  dog,  in  every  instance,  he  smaller  than  the  bitch  ; 
•od  let  it  also  have  no  disease,  bat  be  in  perfect  health, 
■trong  aod  lively.  A  dog  in  any  way  deformed  or 
affected  with  any  disorder  onght  to  be  avoided.  Blind- 
sees,  skin  emptions,  piles,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
host  of  other  annoyances,  I  more  than  suspect  to  be 
Itereditary.     The  mental  qualities  are  transmitted,  as 
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and  beaoty  axe  to  be  Bonght  fbr,  and  if  all  cwuiot  be  ob- 
taiDod,  tboH  moat  derired  most  be  selected.  Wh^e 
shape  it  wanted,  let  the  dog  poMesa  such  form  at  the 


Intch  is  defident  in ;  thus  the  iemale  having  a  long  Dooe 
or  legs,  may  be  pnt  to  a  male  short  in  these  leapects ; 
and  the  rule  may  be  applied  in  other  instances. 

Judgment  is  needed ;  and,  of  course,  the  choioa  u  to 
be  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  kind  of  stock  tbo 
dog  has  been  kuown  to  get.  All  dogs  kept  as  stock-dogs 
have  repntations  for  the  qualities  of  thtar  offipiing ;  and 
these,  BOmetimeB,  are  better  guides  than  the  appearances 
of  the  animals  tbemselres ;  for  it  does  occur  that  the 
pups  procured  by  a  diminutive  dog,  do  occaaoually 
prove  the  very  reverse  of  what  might  be  anticipated. 

The  bitch,  for  breeding,  should  he  rather  long  in  the 
back  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  ibr  her  to  be  made  too 
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wide  in  the  lund-qnarten.  She  should  be  8tioiig»  and 
rather  large  than  small  of  her  breed  f  and  where  a  dimi- 
nntion  of  size  is  desired,  it  is  better  to  obtain  it  through 
the  father  than  the  mother.  When  the  last  method  is 
adopted  there  is  no  danger  of  the  bitch  bearing  pnps  of 
gigantic  proportions,  and  which  she  may  not  be  capable 
of  bringing  forth.  The  breed,  also,  should  be  as  pnre  as 
possible;  for  there  b  a  disposition  in  these  animals  to 
throw  back,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  supposing  a  bitch  to 
be  of  spaniel  breed,  to  that  degree  which  allows  of  no 
cross  being  detected ;  nevertheless  if  there  should  be  a 
stain  of  cur  or  terrier  in  her  pedigree,  one  or  more  of 
eyery  litter  she  bears,  may  prominently  exhibit  it.  It  is 
often  long  before  this  natural  proof  of  a  degraded  family 
can  be  entirely  eradicated ;  and  it  is  very  common  for 
persons  to  express  surprise  at  the  pups  bom  resembling 
neither  of  the  parents  they  were  derived  from. 

Another  caution  not  to  be  neglected  is,  to  keep  the 
bitch  from  all  communication  with  dogs  it  is  wished  her 
progeny  should  in  no  way  resemble.  A  low-bred  play- 
mate may  not  appear  to  be  of  much  consequence ;  and 
the  proprietor  may  imagine,  if  actual  connexion  is  pro- 
vided against,  no  fturther  precaution  can  be  required. 
The  females  of  the  canine  race,  however,  are  able  to 
bestow  their  affections ;  and  tender  recollections  are  as 
potent  over  them  as  they  are  known  to  be  in  other  cases, 
where  higher  animals  are  concerned.  Bitches  are  not 
always  prudent  in  their  loves,  but  are  apt  to  fling  them- 
selves away  on  curs  of  low  degree.     If  reared  with 
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a  companion  of  ynlgar  appearance,  there  often  springs  up 
between  the  pair  a  devotion  which  no  time  can  alter* 
wards  snbdne.  The  passion,  for  such  it  reallj  is, 
becomes  of  a  more  than  romantic  endurance.  The  loved 
one's  image  grows  to  be  so  impressed  upon  the  mind-— so 
much  so,  that  all  the  fimits  of  the  body  afterwards  bear 
its  likeness.  There  may  have  been  no  intercourse 
between  the  pair,  but  to  animals  of  her'  breed,  the  bitch 
may,  contrary  to  her  lon^ngs,  have  been  devoted :  and 
jet,  in  the  offspring  she  brings  forth  the  object  of  her 
affections  will  be  represented.  This,  however,  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  case,  when  the  first  male  accepted  is  by 
accident  or  neglect  of  impure  origin.  There  have  been 
several  well-marked  cases  illustrative  of  this  &ct,  and 
probably  many  which  have  never  been  properly  observed. 
The  peculiarity  of  a  high-bred  bitch  bringing  forth  a 
blemished  litter,  would  be  set  down  to  her  throwing 
back;  but  perhaps  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  thna 
accounted  for,  might  with  justice  be  attributed  to  the 
mental  influence  which  has  been  pointed  out. 

The  first  indication  of  a  bitch  approaching  to  desire,  ia 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  teats.  This  may  be  observed 
for  a  week,  more  or  less,  before  the  parts  show  any  signs 
of  change.  These  last,  however,  soon  begin  to  swell,  and 
a  thick  glairy  discharge  of  simple  mucus  drains  from 
them  in  small  quantities.  The  secretion  becomes  more 
copious,  and  thinner,  gradually  changing  its  character  to 
that  of  blood;  and  as  that  alteration  in  the  fluid  is 
remarked,  the  labia  grow  larger,  redder,  and  more  hot 
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The  animal  has  then  **  heat/'  or  oestrain,  npon  her,  and 
her  system  is  generally  excited.  She  is  more  lively,  and 
should  any  other  dogs  he  with  her,  she  indulges  in  a 
variety  of  coquettish  antics.  Her  attitudes  when  thus 
excited  are  very  picturesque,  and  the  heauty  of  the  ani- 
mal is  never  exhibited  to  greater  advantage. 

A  lively  grace  animates  her  whole  frame;  and  she 
is  now  the  creature  a  painter  should  study,  or  a  poet 
describe.  She  will  not  immediately  accept  the  male, 
whose  passion  she  evidently  practises  all  her  arts  to 
excite.  For  a  few  days,  perhaps,  a  romping  courtship 
may  go  forward  before  union  is  actually  permitted. 

Dog  fanciers  almost  universally  attach  importance  to 
the  appearance  of  the  discharge.  Some  say  the  dog 
should  not  be  offered  before  the  bleeding  begins  to 
diminish.  If  these  rules  are  not  attended  to,  I  have  been 
most  confidently  assured  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
neglect  are  certain  to  be  present  in  the  pups.  The  litter 
prematurely  begotten,  it  is  foretold,  must  be  bad  in  some 
way;  though  why  this  should  be  the  case,  or  how  the 
cause  produces  such  effects,  none  of  the  dog  fanciers  have 
been  able  to  explain. 

As  by  attempting  to  obey  these  injunctions  I  have 
known  many  disappointments  to  be  produced,  there  was 
every  inducement,  even  had  I  not  been  inquisitive  from 
professional  motives,  to  set  me  testiog  the  truth  of  these 
assertions ;  for  I  am  not  inclined  to  sneer  at  every  opinion 
announced  by  persons  devoid  of  education.  A  power  to 
observe  is  by  no  means  regulated  by  an  ability  to  read  or 
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write ;  and  as  the  dog  tandiBn  bred  nmdi  Boore  largely 
than  I  possibly  could  dot  their  experience  entitled  their 
opinions  to  attention.  Nevertheless,  ignorance  is  so 
exposed  to  misconcepUon,  that  its  declarations  at  all 
times  should  be  examined,  and  I  resolyed  to  test  tho 
truth  of  the  rule  which  so  manj  announced  to  be  esta- 
blished. 

The  result  has  not  confirmed  the  belief  generallj 
entertained ;  but  it  has  induced  me  to  conclude  that  the 
dog  maj  be  allowed  whenever  the  bitch  will  permit  him. 
Nature,  I  hare  found,  regulates  the  matter,  so  as  not  to 
necessitate  man's  ^uperyision•  The  bitch  will,  by  her 
instinct,  decide  the  question ;  and  she  may,  without  any 
dread  of  mysterious  consequences,  be  left  to  its  direction. 
In  support  of  this  conclusion,  a  large  number  of  anhnak 
can  readily  be  adduced.  The  numerous  bitches,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  that  are  placed  under  no  restraint* 
but  are  left  free  to  gratify  th^  impulses,  afford  obyiona 
demonstmtion  of  the  fact.  These  creatures  have  litters 
that  are  much  stronger  and  healthier  than  those  which 
are  more  tenderly  guarded. 

The  fatality  that  attends  the  o&pring  of  very  choice 
breeds,  does  not  infer  that  the  customs  they  are  subjected 
to  conduce  materially  to  their  benefit ;  and  my  experi- 
ence, so  far  as  it  has  been  carried,  supports  the  condu- 
rion  which  this  circumstance  would  seem  to  countenance. 

Let  the  bitch  therefore  follow  her  inclinations  ;  but  it 
is  not  unusual  for  force  to  be  employed  on  such  occa- 
dons.   This  should  never  be  allowed.    The  female  ought 
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on  no  aecomtt  to  be  compelled ;  but  it  is  a  oommon  prae* 
tice  to  employ  restramt  when  sbe  is  unwilling.  Some 
assistance  may  occasionally  be  needed,  particnlarlj  with 
the  smaller  breeds,  which  are  apt  to  be  physieally  dis- 
abled ;  but  it  should  be  limited  to  such  offices  as  &Tor 
the  desires  of.  the  parties  principally  concerned.  When- 
ever man's  aid  goes  beyond  that,  it  is  likely  to  be  inju- 
rious ;  for  if  Nature  orders  an  animal  to  decline  the  gra* 
tification  of  its  instinct,  we  may  rest  assured  there  is 
good  reason  why  such  a  phenomenon  is  exhibited,  al* 
though  we  may  not  possess  the  acumen  to  rightly  in- 
terpret its  indication. 

Some  people  permit  the  dog  and  bitch  to  remain  toge- 
ther for  several  hours ;  but  with  favorite  stock^dogs,  it  is 
customary  to  present  the  female  twice.  I  have  found 
the  second  visit  to  be  needless ;  and  a  single  occasion  has 
never  yet  failed  to  procure  me  three  or  four  pups,  which 
is  quite  as  many  as  the  majority  of  bitches  are  aUe  to 
rear.  The  ordinary  practice,  however,  appears  to  do  no 
harm,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of  its  consequences.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  object  to  it ;  but  I  know  it  is  not  impera- 
tive, and  it  is  well  to  be  convinced  on  such  a  point. 

Af^  the  bitch  has  been  lined,  she  should  be  most 
carefully  watched.  Her  deore  rather  increases  than 
diminishes,  and  she  will  be  most  anxious  to  escape  in 
search  of  new  admirers.  Her  appetite  renders  her  inge- 
nious ;  and  the  owner  is  often  vexed  to  find  she  conquers 
at  this  time  those  bounds  which  at  other  periods  confined 
her.    Let  her  be  securely  hoased*  or  kept  under  th^  eye 
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of  her  master,  who  rnoBt  not  forget  her  propensitT'  to 
rove. 

When  the  discharge  ceases,  and  the  local  swelling  sab- 
sides,  the  necessity  for  vigilance  is  at  an  end.  The  ani- 
mal has  then  returned  to  chastity,  and  will  be  as  obedi- 
ent as  before  her  passions  were  inflamed.  During  the 
nine  weeks  of  gestation,  she  demands  no  special  care. 
She  thrives  best  if  left  to  take  her  chance,  and  does  bet- 
ter in  proportion  as  she  is  not  pampered.  Her  food 
should  be  wholesome,  and  her  exercise  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  She  should  not  be  made  fat,  neither 
ought  she  to  be  suddenly  reduced. 

The  safest  course  is  to  take  no  notice  of  the  particular 
condition  of  the  animal,  but  to  let  her  ordinary  treat- 
ment be  continued  without  any  change.  The  bitch  wffl 
return  to  her  usual  manners  and  appearance,  nor  will 
there  be  for  some  time  anything  to  denote  her  haviiig 
conceived.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  week,  however, 
the  presence  of  the  young  within  the  abdomen  may,  by 
skilful  manipulation,  be  detected.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  before  made  the  observation,  but  I  am  confident  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  statement;  since  I  have  fre- 
quently been  enabled  to  inform  parties  that  their  dogs 
were  in  pup,  when  the  circumstance  was  not  suspected. 
In  many  instances,  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  month  the  number  of  young 
that  would  be  bom ;  but  of  course  these  matters  are  not 
always  to  be  told  with  equal  certainty.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  generally  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy; 
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bnt  where  there  is  onl j-  one  sense  to  guide  the  know- 
ledge, and  that  one  is  not  quite  unobstructed,  the  judg« 
ment  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  particularsy 
though  it  may  be  assured  concerning  the  mam  point. 

To  discover  whether  a  bitch  is  in  pup,  let  her  be 
placed  upon  a  table,  and  her  fears  or  excitability  ban- 
ished hj  caresses.  Then  lay  her  upon  her  side,  and  with 
the  fingers  gently  manipulate  the  intestines.  If  the 
womb  is  impregnated,  the  person,  directing  his  attention 
first  to  the  situation  the  uterus  occupies,  near  to  the  rim 
of  the  pelvis,  and  inferior  to  the  rectum,  will  there  detect 
round  smooth  bodies,  like  little  eggs.  These  may  not  be 
perceptible  if  the  bladder  be  loaded ;  but  if  the  catheter 
be  employed  to  draw  off  the  urine,  they  will  surely  be 
felt.  If  the  rectum  be  full  of  foeces,  it  serves  as  an  admi- 
rable guide  to  the  position  of  the  uterus ;  though  he  who 
is  acquainted  with  anatomy  needs  no  such  assistance. 

Bome  globular  substance  being  detected,  the  fingers 
are  advanced,  and  if  more  than  one  pup  be  conceived, 
another  similar  to  it  will  speedily  impinge  upon  the 
touch ;  then  another,  and  so  on,  tintil  the  whole  of  the 
promised  family  have  been  thus  announced.  The  last  is 
the  most  difficult  to  discover :  for  should  there  be  more 
than  two  or  three,  it  may,  and  will,  generally  occupy  the 
extremity  of  a  horn ;  and,  in  that  situation,  may  escape 
observation.  There  are  to  the  womb  of  this  animal  a 
pair  of  horns,  which  are  long,  and  extend  to  the  re^on  of 
the  kidneys.  Both  cannot  be  traced  at  the  same  time, 
and  there  is  a  chance  of  the  two  being  confounded. 
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Therefore  it  b  well  not  to  be  ponttve  aa  to  the  predee 
number  of  young  the  bitch  will  bring  forth ;  end  I  nerer 
presume  to  speak  confidently  npon  the  point ;  for  thong^, 
in  the  migority  of  cases*  my  opinion  may  have  been  eor* 
roborated»  neyerthdess,  I  have  often  known  a  yoap  more 
than  I  supposed  the  uterus  contained  to  have  be«a 
deliyered. 

From  the  end  of  the  fourth  week*  the  litter,  as  it  were» 
go  away,  or  are  lost ;  but  when  the  seventh  week  arrives^ 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  may  be  plainly  detected ; 
and  if  the  bitch  be  taken  upon  the  lap,  and  her  belly  sup- 
ported with  the  hand,  they  at  this  period  will  be  felt  to 
move,  and  the  motion  even  of  their  limbs  is  deariy 
recognised. 

Milk  appears  in  the  teats  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
week,  and  the  presence  of  the  fluid  declares  the  event  is 
near  at  hand.  The  following  day,  or  the  one  sucoee^ng, 
is  marked  by  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina ;  and 
when  that  is  witnessed,  parturition  is  seldom  delayed 
beyond  a  day  or  two  at'most. 

The  exact  period  is  announced  by  the  animal  being 
disinclined  for  food  and  desirous  of  solitude.  Some 
bitches  do  not  wbh  for  seclunon ;  but  others  are  very 
anxious  to  obtain  it ;  and  in  either  case  the  disposition 
should  be  gratified.  All  that  is  necessary  tor  the  comfort 
of  the  creature  should  be  provided ;  but  if  the  accommo- 
dation designed  for  her  be  rejected,  she  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  allowed  to  indulge  her  own  liking  for  another 
spot. 
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As  the  tiine  of  parturition  draws  near—- that  is,  when 
the  increase  of  mucus  is  remarked — a  daily  meal  of 
boiled  liver  should  be  given ;  bnt  nothing  stronger,  of  a 
laxative  nature,  ought  to  be  administered,  unless  the 
absolute  necessity  of  such  relief  as  aperients  afford  is 
ascertained.  Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
buckthorn  or  castor  oil  at  this  season ;  but  the  dog  is 
naturally  very  delicate;  and  nothing  calculated  to 
detract  from  the  strength  which  the  coming  effort  must 
severely  tax,  should  be  heedlessly  resorted  to. 

When  the  bitch  retires,  let  her  wish  for  privacy  be 
respected.  For  three  or  four  hours  allow  her  to  be 
undisturbed ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  per- 
son who  most  enjoys  her  confidence,  may  approach  her. 
After  an  exchange  of  recognitions,  the  animal  may  be 
examined.  If  nothing  extraorfinary  can  be  remarked, 
nothing  should  be  done  beyond  offering  food  and  water ; 
neither  of  which,  however,  need  be  pressed  upon  her.  A 
day  possibly  may  thus  pass,  without  any  sign  of  decided 
progress  being  made ;  nevertheless,  the  owner's  patience 
must  not  be  alarmed,  for  the  greatest  danger  springs  from 
premature  assistance. 

The  first  pup  is  often  long  before  it  is  delivered ;  so 
ihat  the  cries  be  not  sharp,  loud,  and  frequent,  the  delay 
need  not  generate  fear.  Four-and-twenty  hours  having 
elapsed,  and  the  indication  of  suffering  with  constant 
straining  being  present,  the  help  which  man  can  give 
should  not  be  pressed  upon  the  animal.  The  throes  must 
eease,  or  the  bitch  appear  exhausted  by  lying  on  its  side. 
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aad  emittiiig  low  moans  before  any  aid  ifl  offiBred.  Tkea 
the  little  finger,  well  greased,  may  be  passed  gently  up 
the  vagina,  to  learn  if  anything  be  within  the  passage ; 
and  if  a  pnp  bo  felt,  instruments,  as  hereafter  described, 
may  be  employed;  but,  on  no  account,  need  the  £nger 
be  pushed  beyond  the  os  uterL  If  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  be  well  opened,  free,  and  the  passage  dear,  the 
attention  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  bitch,  and  every 
means  employed  to  reyive  the  strength  and  bring  ba^ 
the  pains.  Some  unusual  circumstance  is  needed  to  jus- 
tify manual  interferenc^*-8uch  as  a  pup  with  its  side 
presented,  or  the  os  uteri  well  expanded,  and  the  head  of 
a  dead  pup  filling  up  the  space. 

To  such  an  extent  have  I  practically  followed  out  the 
measures  here  recommended,  that  under  my  care  the 
labor*pains  of  a  Scotch  terrier  ceased  without  anything 
being  bom.  The  bitch  returned  to  her  customary  habits* 
but  appeared  dull,  while  a  dark  discharge  was  emitted. 
I  told  the  proprietor  the  bitch  had  a  dead  pup  within 
her,  and  entreated  him  to  ^ve  the  animal  time.  He  con- 
sented to  do  this ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  from  that  of  the 
unsuccessful  labor,  the  animal  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
pup,  with  perfect  ease. 

The  presence  of  straining  alone  should  never  be  re- 
garded as  a  symptom  of  pupping  being  actually  at  hand. 
The  bitch,  like  other  animals,  is  subject  to  spasms,  called 
false  labor-pains.  These  are  in  appearance  highly  de- 
ceptive, for  they  are  generally  accompanied  with  plain- 
tive cries.    To  distinguish  their  true  character,  let  the 
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haticU  embrace  tbe  abdomen;  and  at  the  time  when 
spasm  seizes  her,  let  gentle  pressure  be  made  npon  its 
sides.  If  the  pains  be  false,  the  convolsion  will  be  felt 
to  render  turgid  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  but  nothing 
within  it  will  at  the  same  time  feel  hard.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  labor  have  commenced,  other  signs  than  these 
will  then  declare  the  fact.  When  the  throes  come  on, 
the  uterus  will  contract ;  and  beneath  the  hands  it  will 
be  then  felt  a  hard,  harsh,  and  solid  body.  Its  charac- 
ter, when  naturally  excited,  is  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but 
is  so  well  and  strongly  marked,  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  detecting  its  indication. 

For  false  pains  nothing  need  be  done  for  some  time ; 
but  if  they  continue,  and  seem  to  distress  the  animal, 
ether  and  opium  may  be  freely  given  by  the  mouth ; 
this  will  have  the  effect  of  quieting  the  spasm  without 
injuring  the  pups. 

The  existence  of  true  labor  being  ascertained,  should 
there  be  sufficient  cause  to  suspect  obstruction  to  be  pre- 
sent, then  let  the  finger  be  oiled  and  introduced  up  the 
passage  with  caution  as  directed.  Some  persons  when 
called  to  a  bitch  in  pup,  always  begin  at  once  doing  this, 
but  it  should  not  be  done  unless  there  be  some  reason  for 
the  practice.  I  have  known  fellows  poke  the  poor  ani- 
xnal9  about,  as  though  to  dp  so  was  an  important  duty^ 
which  they  were  bound  incessantly  to  perform.  The 
introduction  of  the  finger  cannot  do  otherwise  than  re- 
move the  mucus  which  Nature  provides  to  lubricate  the 
passage  and  fiicilitate  the  egress  of  the  pup.    It  is  the 
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mfldest  and  best  moutnre  the  membrane  can  reeeive,  and 
its  remoTal  is  not  to  be  slightly  thought  ot  The  finger, 
moreover,  by  the-  friction  it  occasions,  irritates  the  parts  ; 
and  however  gentlj  it  may  be  introduced,  it  cannot 
otherwise  than  in  some  degree  have  this  effect.  The 
less  it  is  used,  therefore,  the  better;  and  when  it  is 
inserted,  the  attention  should  be  alive  to  note  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance the  touch  can  acquaint  us  with. 

Other  parties,  when  the  labor  is  difficult  or  tedioa8» 
think  it  advisable  to  place  the  bitch  in  a  hot  bath.  All 
the  authors  I  know  of,  recommend  this  measure ;  but  I 
must,  without  reservation,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
condemn  it.  In  obedience  with  the  directions  of  those 
who  wrote  or  lectured  on  this  subject,  I  originally  fcl- 
lowed  the  practice ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  was 
apprised  of  its  evil  effects ;  and  my  wonder  now  is,  bow 
so  injurious  a  custom  ever  came  into  general  favor.  I 
have  known  the  bitch,  when  the  throes  were  energetic, 
to  be  placed  in  the  warm  bath ;  and  under  its  action  to 
have  indeed  been  quieted,  for  the  pains  never  subse- 
quently returned.  The  efforts,  upon  the  vigor  of  which 
the  delivery  depended,  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
more  than  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  dispersed,  by  the 
warmth  which  at  such  a  time  is  a  poison;  for  I  can 
recollect  but  few  cases  where  the  bitch  was  taken  from 
the  water  to  survive. 

Still,  as  the  assertions  of  an  individual  cannot  be  sup- 
posed of  sufficient  force  to  overthrow  an  established 
habit*  let  me  here,  at  the  haaard  of  wearying  the  reader. 
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venture  to  reason  upon  the  matter.  The  ntems  »  prin- 
cipally  composed  of  white  muscular  fibre,  upon  which 
structure  heat  has  a  sedative  and  cold  has  a  stimulative 
action.  The  members  of  our  profession  well  know  this 
fact ;  and  the  reader,  who  can  hardlj  be  unacquainted 
with  the  colic,  may  in  that  affection  find  a  proof  to  con- 
vince him  of  its  truth.  Gold  water  will  bring  on  the 
belly-ache.  This  is  occasioned  hj  a  chill  to  the  intes- 
tines, causing  their  muscular  fibre,  which  resembles  that 
of  the  womb,  to  spasmodically  contract.  The  vitality  of 
the  muscles  of  the  intestines  is  excited ;  and  to  allay  the 
pain,  that  excitability  must  be  destroyed.  Heat  will 
effectually  do  this  ;  and  hot  clothes,  bags  of  sand,  or  bot- 
tles, are  placed  against  the  belly  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  suffering  depends  on  cold  alone,  the  relief  is  speedy ; 
and  when  it  is  dependent  on  other  causes,  the  sense  of 
comfort  imparted  testifies  to  the  effect  of  the  application. 
The  heat  aUays  the  spasm,  which  the  cold  provoked. 

Warmth,  therefore,  is  a  sedative  to  organic  muscular 
fibre ;  and  now,  let  it  be  asked,  if  during  labor  we  should 
seek  to  dispel  the  contraction  of  the  womb?  During 
gestation  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus  is  passive ;  but 
when  that  function  has  been  perfected,  Nature  endues  it 
with  energy  to  expel  the  foBtus.  Upon  the  violence  of 
its  contractions  the  performance  of  this  important  office  is 
wholly  and  entirely  dependent.  Without  it  the  young 
cannot  be  borne  ;  and  however  painful  may  be  its  force, 
nevertheless,  such  pain  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  regarded 
thankfully.    The  throes  may  be  agonizing,  but  it  is  more 
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cruel  to  check  than  to  promote  them ;  for  the  temporary 
relief  we  obtain  hy  causing  them  to  cease,  will  certainly 
be  purchased  with  the  life  of  the  animal  that  enjoys  so 
dearly-bought  a  repose. 

The  shriek  of  the  bitch  during  the  time  when  a  pup 
probably  is  being  forced  into  the  world»  may  harrow  the 
heart  of  an  affectionate  master,  and  his  sympathies  mjiy 
be  wrought  upon  by  beholding  the  convubion  which 
stretches  every  fibre  of  her  frame.  The  sounds  may 
grate  upon  the  ear,  and  the  spectacle  may  be  terrible 
to  look  upon — ^for  in  dogs  I  have  seen  misery  so  power- 
fblly  exemplified,  that  I  do  no  wrong  to  any  man,  whea 
I  suppose  the  picture  would  be  piteous  to  his  humanity 
— but  it  is  not  charity  which  would  put  a  termination  to 
the  pangs.  Place  the  bitch,  then,  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
the  appearances  almost  instantaneously  are  changed. 
The  animal  rejoices  in  the  ease  which  a  cessation  of  tor- 
ture produces.  No  doubt  she,  for  the  time,  luxuriates, 
and  her  face  expresses  the  sense  of  happiness  she  then 
enjoys.  But  her  fate  b  with  the  pleasure  sealed ;  and 
she  obtains  a  momentary  ease  to  meet  with  a  lingering, 
or  perhaps  a  frightful  death,  for  I  have  known  inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb  to  follow  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 
The  use  of  the  warm  bath  is,  during  labor,  at  best  a 
mistake  generated  by  ignorance  ;  and  unfortunately  it  is 
one  of  those  errors  which  can  rarely  be  afterwards  re- 
deemed ;  for  the  weakness  it  induces  is  so  great,  that 
the  tonicity  required  in  parturition  is  destroyed ;  and  this 
no  medicine  can  restore. 
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Another  common  failing  in  veterinaiy  practitioners  ia, 
a  belief  that  the  ergot  of  rye*  or  secale  comutum,  acti 
npon  the  dog  as  a  direct  uterine  excitant,  and  thus  pro- 
motes the  partnritive  function.  In  this  belief,  however, 
they  are  not  single.  Many  writers  speak  with  confi- 
dence of  its  operation  npon  the  animal.  The  accounts 
are  positive ;  and  I  would  not  lightiy  place  my  unsup- 
ported testimony  to  the  fact  against  a  host  of  authors 
who  can  be  suspected  of  no  motive  to  misstate.  The 
gentlemen  alluded  to  are  authorities  of  such  weight  that 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  is  required  to  make  me 
advance,  against  such  and  so  many  witnesses,  my  single 
word.  The  reader  must,  however,  take  both  for  what 
they  are  worth ;  and  remember  the  truth  is  not  the  less 
true  because  there  may  be  but  one  humble  individual 
ranged  upon  its  side.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  the 
authors  who  speak  decidedly  concerning  the  action  of 
the  ergot  on  the- bitch  had  no  grounds  for  the  statements 
they  advance.  I  should  not  be  justified  in  making  so 
gross  an  assertion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  sincerely 
they  saw  all  which  they  narrate ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am 
prepared  to  maintain  that  secale  comntum  is  not  an 
excitant  to  the  uterus  of  the  dog  in  that  sense  which 
would  warrant  the  veterinary  practitioner  in  regarding  it 
as  a  lawful  agent.  To  be  so  esteemed  by  such  persons, 
it  should  be  both  safe  and  certain  in  its  operation.  It 
should  not  only  possess  a  chance  of  doing  good  in  one 
direction,  but  it  ought  to  be  attended  with  no  probability 
of  doing  harm  in  another  way.    It  may,  in  the  hands  of 
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otherB,  have  caiused  the  ntenis  to  contract,  and  thus  have 
favored  parturition,  or  have  bronght  about  abortion.  I 
have  Been  it  do  neither,  but  I  cannot  say  it  has  never 
thus  acted ;  I  am  in  no  position  to  prove  the  negative. 
When  I  have  given  it  to  the  animal,  it  has  disordered 
the  stomach  and  induced  vomition.  The  dogs  I  tried  its 
action  upon  might  possiblj  have  been  bad  subjects  for 
experiment,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  thej  presented  anj 
peculiarity.  In  every  case  that  has  passed  under  my 
observation,  secale  comutum  has  been  injurious ;  and  I 
fear  lest  it  may  be  so,  when  employed  by  others;  I, 
therefore,  discountenance  its  use,  declaring  the  custom  of 
exhibiting  it  with  a  view  to  quicken  labor  to  be  danger- 
ous. I  have  used  it  as  an  emetic,  though  rarely ;  as,  for 
ordinary  circumstances,  there  are  preferable  agents  at 
command ;  but  for  some  time  I  have  abandoned  its  em- 
ployment as  a  parturient  for  the  bitch. 

To  reconcile,  in  some  measure,  the  oppoute  opinions, 
and  explain  the  probable  source  of  difference,  let  the 
reader  consider  the  possible  conditions  of  the  ani- 
mals I  and  others  have  subjected  to  observation.  The 
medical  man,  when  experimentalising  upon  a  dog,  gene- 
rally buys  the  animal ;  and  as  he  merely  wants  a  life  to 
practise  upon,  he  does  not  give  money  to  procure  beau^ 
or  high  breed ;  cheapness  is  an  object  with  him ;  and 
any  unfortunate  straggling  brute,  that  can  with  impumty 
be  trapped,  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Such  unhappy 
creatures  are  to  be  caught  roaming  about  the  country ; 
perhaps  poorly  fed,  but  strong  and  low-bred  curs. 
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The  dogs  I  am  called  to  are  not  of  this  kind.  Thej 
have  been  tenderly  fostered,  and  generally  their  health 
has  been  deteriorated  by  the  excess  of  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  They  are  high-bred  animals,  and  their 
sensibility  is  equal  to  their  caste.  My  object,  also,  is  not 
to  play  with  life,  but  to  save  it ;  and  that  at  which  the 
medical  man  wonld  laugh,  I  have  reasons  to  regard  with 
a  serious  countenance.  Therefore,  the  accident  which 
to  me  would  be  most  important,  might  to  others  be  so 
trivial  as  to  deserve  no  notice,  and  even  to  excite  no 
remark.  However,  supposing  no  accident  to  occur,  the 
vigorous  and  low-bred  mongrel  might  well  endure  that 
which  a  delicate  and  high-bred  pet  could  not  sustain. 
The  stomach  of  the  one  being  strong,  would  retain  that 
which  should  induce  violent  spasm  in  the  morbidly  sen* 
sitive  organ  of  the  other.  Dogs,  it  is  true,  are  but  dogs ; 
yet,  as  a  group,  they  present  such  varieties  that  there 
can  be  many  things  asserted  of  them  which  shall  be  true 
or  untrue  as  applied  to  individuals. 

Consequently,  when  I,  writing  of  medicines  as  applied 
to  certain  descriptions  of  dogs,  assert  a  particular  agent 
is  not  in  its  action  such  as  various  writers  have  described, 
it  is  just  possible  I  may  not  contradict  the  declarations 
previously  made. 

We  may  probably  be  both  speaking  of  our  knowledge 
only  of  really  different  things.  Nottiixially  the  creatures 
we  each  observed  were  dogs ;  but  though  they  were  the 
same  in  race,  in  capabilities  and  bulk,  they  were  per- 
fectly distinct.    The  dog  of  the  pharmacologist  is  a  kind 
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of  beast  I  knovr  nothing  of;  I  am  ignorant— entirdy 
and  totally  ignorant-— of  tke  creatore  that  Magendie  and 
other  respectabilities  report  of.  As  to  the  tales  told  hy 
the  French  physiologbts,  I  confess  an  inability  to  credit 
one-third  of  them ;  and  from  the  list  of  those  narrated 
by  English  physicians,  I  am  obliged  to  make  a  very 
wide  selection.  My  unfortunate  capacity  for  incredulity 
in  this  matter  has  been  educated  by  a  professional  ac- 
quaintance with  the  animal;  and  gentlemen  must  par- 
don me  if  I  am  disposed  to  think,  they  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  publish  their  wanton  disregard  for  life  would 
not  be  very  tender  with  respect  to  a  mere  report 
about  the  creature  whose  suffering  they  despised. 
Where  sympathy  is  dead,  the  conscience  cannot  be  very 
acute. 

I  have  yet  another  custom  here  to  deprecate ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  it  is  one  which  books  and  teachers 
equally  countenance.  I  allude  to  the  employment  of 
instruments  in  parturition,  without  any  rule  being 
pointed  out  as  to  the  time  when  such  aids  are  necessary. 
Hundreds  of  bitches  are  murdered  by  the  misdirected, 
efforts  of  Veterinarians ;  and  of  the  brutalities  resorted 
to  by  other  persons,  I  designedly  take  no  notice.  Such 
fellows — ^mere  pretenders — are  below  the  contempt  of 
every  honest  mind;  and  my  indignation  passes  over 
them  to  face  the  persons  by  whom  their  interference  is 
permitted.  It  is  horrible  to  think  of  the  amount  of  tor- 
ture which  man's  favorite  animal  is  hourly  subjected  to» 
through  the  culpability  or  weakness  of  those  who  should* 
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in  gratitude  for  the  poor  beast'B  affectionsi  be  caatious  to 

protect  it.  

Poetical  as  the  dog  is  at  all  times,  I  know  of  no  cir- 
etimstance  that  develops  more  pathetically  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  creature  than  that  of  pupping.  At  such  a 
time,  the  bitch  in  her  agony  seems  to  trust  more  confi- 
dently in  mankind.  Animals  that  at  other  periods  have 
allowed  no  one  to  approach  them,  at  such  moments  have 
seemed  to  welcome  me,  and  have  appeared  to  compre- 
hend the  motive  which  brought  me  to  their  sides.  To  be 
examined  they  submit ;  and  the  pain  it  will  often  occa- 
sion may  cause  the  animal  to  cry,  but  it  draws  forth  no 
sign  of  resentment.  The  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ope- 
rator, as  if  to  tell  him  of  the  suffering,  and  entreat  for 
his  sympathy.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  mild  and 
even  plaintive ;  but,  if  possible,  still  more  appealing  are 
the  endeavors  the  creature  almost  invariably  makes  to 
assist  her  attendant's  designs.  She  seems,  by  some  pro- 
cess that  I  cannot  otherwise  than  consider  to  be  a  mental 
one,  to  comprehend  human  motives,  and  to  more  than 
appreciate  our  intentions.  Her  gratitude  now  would  ap- 
pear to  be  intense,  and  her  confidence  to  be  boundless. 
Where  I  have  reluctantly  been  necessitated  to  resort  to 
force,  the  dragging  of  a  dead  pup  through  a  swollen  pas- 
sage has  produced  the  pain  which  brought  a  sharp  shriek 
from  the  animal ;  the  agony  has  been  such  that  even 
the  fortitude  of  the  canine  parent  could  not  silently  sus- 
tain ;  and  under  its  almost  maddening  influence,  the  head 
has  been  turned  instinctively  to  bite.    The  batural  im- 
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pake*  however,  was  neyer  folly  gratified ;  the  noee  bas 
touched  mj  hand,  but  the  jaws  have  dosed  before  thej 
grasped  it.  I  have  then  distinctly  felt  the  snapping  mo- 
tion, and  plainly  heard  the  teeth  rattle  as  they  quickly 
hit  against  each  other,  but  they  have  never  injured  me. 
The  dog  could  not  repress  the  natural  instinct;  but 
though  the  hand  was  against  its  mouth,  the  noble  beast 
has  bitten  the  air. 

If  men  knew  more  of  dogs,  the  animal  would  be  more 
esteemed.  The  persons  who  pretend  to  dislike  them  are 
always  ignorant  of  the  creatures.  It  is  impossible  for 
human  beings  to  see  much  of,  and  be  acquainted  with, 
these  despised  brutes,  without  becoming  their  admirers. 
To  like  dogs  denotes  no  peculiarity  of  taste  or  strange- 
ness of  disposition ;  for  he  must  be  incapable  of  appre* 
elating  natural  goodness,  who  can  observe  these  animals 
and  not  g^ow  fond  of  them.  There  is  no  mental  sympa- 
thy between  a  shrub  and  ourselves ;  yet  a  passion  for 
flowers  is  pretended  to  by  many  who  cultivate  a  horror 
of  the  canine  race.  Both  feelings  are  affections,  and  a 
person  of  good  sense  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
either.  Flowers  are  sweet  and  pretty,  but  man  cannot 
love  such  things ;  whereas,  between  us  and  dogs  there 
can  be  a  positive  bond  of  affection.  In  this  world  no  one 
should  be  proud  of  disliking  anything  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  love,  or  indulge  a  hatred  towards  any  life  that  can 
adore  him. 

I  have  too  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  for  the  genero- 
sity of  the  brute,  not  to  feel  warmly  toward  it.    There  is 
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BO  daj  my  hands  are  not  spared,  for  they  are  constantly 
exposed,  and  never  protected;  and  I  should  long  ago 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  if  the  canine  race  were  legiti- 
mate objects  of  dread.  Therefore  I  merely  discharge  a 
debt,  when  I  assert  the  magnanimity  of  the  creature ;  and, 
it  is  a  duty  on  my  part  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  benefit 
the  despised  brute.  With  that  object  I  speak  most  unre- 
servedly, in  condemnation  of  the  way  in  which  instru- 
ments are  employed  during  parturition.  Many  various 
inventions  are  sold  in  shops;  and  of  these,  the  great 
majority  are  very  dangerous.  Of  themselves,  very  few 
indeed  are  safe,  with  any  skill;  and  most  are  seldom 
needed.  In  the  mode  of  employing  them,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  do  injury  ;  for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred,  they  are  introduced  much  too  early,  and  in  the 
hundredth  they  are  used  with  unnecessary  violence. 

Before  any  instrument  is  employ ed>  the  pup  should  be 
within  the  pelvis.  The  forceps  sold  in  shops  are  made 
with  the  intention  of  dragging  the  foetus  from  the  womb ; 
and  one  of  the  difficulties  the  practitioner  is  supposed  to 
encounter  in  parturition  of  the  bitch,  is  taught  to  be  the 
impossibility  of  hauling  the  foetus  from  the  horn  of  the 
uterus.  One  pup  generally  occupies  the  body  of  the 
womb,  and  the  rest  of  the  litter  are  located  in  the  horns. 
That  is  their  natural  situation ;  and'asi.in  the  gravid  state 
the  length  of  the  horns  is  greatly  extended,  of  course 
some  occupy  a  place  far  within  the  abdomen.  The 
length  of  the  horns,  however,  though  supposed  to  consti- 
tute the  only  obstacle,  is  not  the  single  cause  which  pre* 
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TCBts  the  pup  being  reached  by  iDstnunents.  The  honu, 
in  consequence  of  their  grenter  length,  become  bent,  ot 
folded  upon  themHelres ;  ao  that  an  instniment  irtuch 
flbonld  drag  the  paps  to  light,  where  more  than  two  or 
three  aie  preMut,  should  be  made  to  pass  forward  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  be  constructed  to  take  a  back- 
vard  direction.   Those  who  invented  these  iustminenta  to 


deliver  bitches  with,  would  seem  to  have  been  Ignorant 
of  this  necessity ;  and  I  here  ntention  it  to  prore  how 
perfectly  inadequate  such  tbbgs  are  for  the  purpose 
intended. 

Before  any  instrument  is  employed,  the  pnp  should  be 
within  the  Tugina.  This  is  a  rule  that  can  hardly  be 
with  impunity  riolated  hy  the  generality  of  practilionere. 
Simple  and  brief  as  may  be  the  direction,  it  is  one  that 
only  on  rare  occarions  may  be  safely  disregarded ;  and 
of  the  exceptional  ease,  mention  will  be  made  bereaftor. 
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The  pup  must  be  within  the  passage ;  and  not  onty  there, 
but  so  there,  as  to-  se^n  impacted,  before  assistance  by 
means  of  instraments  is  necessary.  The  largest  foetus 
ean,  in  almost  every  case,  proceed  thus  far ;  and  where 
it  is  of  too  great  a  size  to  come  so  low,  any  interference 
would  be  desperate ;  for  then  it  must  be  of  such  a  magni- 
tude as  to  destroy  the  probability  of  delivery  being 
accomplished. 

When  the  pup  has  not  entered  the  pelvis,  the  practi- 
tioner may  be  assured  the  obstacle  is  not  created  by  the 
disproportioned  size  of  the  young.  The  labor  either  has 
not  proceeded  far  enough,  and  time  is  required  for  its 
completion ;  or  the  uterus  is  feeble,  and  stimulants  are 
wanted  to  invigorate  it.  The  largest  foetus  can  be  moved 
by  the  womb ;  so  the  size  must  be  an  impediment  only 
to  its  passage  through  the  vagina.  There  is  therefore 
no  mechanical  hindrance  before  that  part  has  been 
reached,  and  no  mechanical  assistance  at  an  earlier  period 
is  imperative. 

When  the  veterinarian  is  called  to  a  labor  that  has 
already  commenced,  and  perhaps  been  some  time  about, 
he  directs  his  first  attention  to  the  orifice.  If  the  peri- 
neum looks  unnaturally  distended,  so  large  as  to  be 
remarkable,  the  presence  of  a  pup  in  the  vagina  may  be 
concluded;  and  here  he  must  know  how  to  act  with 

decision. 

If  the  throes  are  on,  and  strong,  though  evidence  of 
pain  be  heard,  we  must  not  be  too  quick  to  interfere.  If 
there  be  anything  like  a  bladder  protruding  fipom  the 
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▼nlvAt  nothing  whaterer  most  be  done.  In  easy  biiAs 
the  paps  invariably  come  into  the  woiid  enveloped  in 
their  membranes,  and  thereby  iheir  egress  seems  to  be 
greatly  accelerated.  If  these  burst,  or  are  broken,  the 
delivery  is  thereby  rendered  more  diffienlt  The  mem- 
branes conseqnently,  if  protruding,  should  not  be  touched. 
Some  persons,  I  know,  seize  them  under  an  idea,  that  by 
pulline^Mhese,  or  at  the  cord,  the  foetus  can  be  brought 
away.  Hb  notion  is  fallacious.  With  the  first  or  second 
pup  the  membrane  may  be  visible ;  and,  nevertheless,  the 
labor  may  not  then  have  proceeded  far  enough  to 
detach  all  the  placenta.  The  entirety  of  the  caul,  or 
water-bag,  denotes  that  the  foetus  is  alive;  and  it  also 
shows  that  Nature  is  proceeding  to  accomplish,  in  due 
time,  her  offices. 

The  position  which  the  bitch  assumes  during  labor 
also  deserves  to  be  noted.  While  she  remains  within  her 
bed,  and  continues  lying  upon  her  side,  however  tedious 
may  be  the  labor,  there  is  little  reason  for  apprehension. 
A  few  cries  vented  when  the  throes  are  present,  or  a  moan 
or  two  emitted  when  they  are  coming  on,  may  be 
expected,  and  deserve  little  observation ;  but  when  tbe 
bitch  gives  forth  sharp,  short  exclamations,  leaves  her 
house  or  basket,  and  places  herself  in  ihe  attitude  die 
takes  when  voiding  her  feces,  there  is  cause  to  conclude 
something  wrong,  and  requiring  immediate  help»  baa 
taken  place. 

Most  authorities  make  mention  of  what  are  called 
wrong  presentations ;  and  such  are  very  commonly  met 
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with  in  the  cow,  mare»  and  the  larger  animalg ;  but  I 
have  never  known  a  case  of  false  presentation  in  the 
Intch ;  and  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  authors  who 
narrated  such  cases,  drew  upon  their  experience  in  other 
directions,  describing  ima^native  possibilities  as  circum- 
stances that  had  actuallj  occurred.  I  do  not  well  com- 
prehend how  a  false  presentation  could  take  place  in  this 
animal,  and  I  can  grant  the  possibility  of  its  ewr  haying 
been  witnessed  to  the  first  pup  alone.  It  If  remotely 
possible  that  this  one  should  be  presented  sideways, 
though  highly  improbable  it  could  take  such  a  position. 
After  the  womb  has  expelled  the  first  of  the  litter,  the 
body  of  the  generative  organ  contracts ;  and  all  the 
others  must  pass  through  it  in  a  line  fiivorable  to  the 
birth. 

It  is  of  little  consequence,  in  the  young  of  the  dog, 
whether  the  head  or  tail  be  first  bom.  Examples  in  both 
directions  are  always  witnessed  in  every  puppying.  So 
likewise  is  it  of  small  importance  how  the  legs  are  placed, 
though  of  course  delivery  is  favored  by  their  being  pro- 
perly arranged.  At  the  time  of  birth,  however,  the  bones 
of  the  pup  are  but  partially  consolidated  ;  and  that  eir- 
eumstance  causes  them  not  to  offer  those  serious  obstruc- 
tions which  they  are  found  to  present  in  other  creatures. 
The  gelatinous  mass  readily  takes  the  form  r^uired  for 
its  expulsion ;  and  the  practitioner  has  little  reason  to 
perplex  himself  concerning  those  particulars  which  in  the 
ealf  or  foal  he  knows  to  be  of  vital  import 

The  principal  obstruction  to  birth  in  the  bitch  springs 
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ftr^m  the  weakneM  of  the  crestare.    To  das  ks  niilSBr- 
ingsr  And  the  too  frequent  tediovsnom  of  its  labor,  are  to 
be  mostly  attributed.     Wben  there  are  evident  signs  of 
debility— shown  by  the  throes  having  subsided,  and  fur- 
ther evidenced  by  no  symptom  of  their  reappearance 
being  witnessed  after  three  or  four  hours'  watching^ 
from  a  teaspoonfnl  to  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy,  mixed 
with  sugar  and  cold  water,  may  be  administered ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  repeated,  if  it  should  have  no  effect     This 
I  have  seldom  found  to  fail,  and  never  have  I  known  it 
to  do  injury ;  wherefore  I  prefer  it  to  the  ergot  of  rye, 
which  in  my  hands  has  been  uncertain  and  injurious. 
Patience,  however,  is  more  often  needed,  than  stimulants 
required ;  and  before  the  latter  are  resorted  to,  the  symp- 
toms of  debility  ought  to  be  recognised ;  for  without  these 
be  perceived,  the  passive  condition  of  the  uterus  de- 
serves no  immediate  attention. 

When  the  throes  are  on,  the  efforts  may  be  assisted. 
This  is  best  done  by  placing  the  hands  under  the  abdo- 
men, and  with  them  making  pressure  whenever  the 
straining  appears.  The  hands,  however,  must  not  be 
held  so  long  as  will  let  them  get  hot;  for,  by  commu- 
nicating warmth,  more  harm  is  done  than  the  benefit 
afforded  is  likely  to  compensate.  The  object  in  placing 
the  hands  under  the  belly  is,  to  brace  and  give  support 
to  the  abdominal  muscles ;  which,  in  the  dog,  are  natu- 
rally weak,  and  in  the  bitch  during  gestation  always 
become  attenuated. 

Cold  cloths  to  the  abdomen  will  also  in  some 
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but  not  in  all— excite  the  nteras,  and  Imng  on  yigonons 
throes.  The  coldest  water  I  coald  proeure  is  that  of  the 
temperature  employed  by  me  ;  and  it  has  seldom,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  otherwise  than  beneficial. 

When  the  birth  is  long  delayed,  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum should  be  examined  and  emptied  of  their  contents 
by  means  of  the  injection-pipe  and  catheter.  To  draw 
off  the  urine  of  the  bitch  is  not  difficult  or  dangerous.  A 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  meatus,  or  termination 
of  the  urethra,  is  necessary  to  the  operation ;  and  this  is 
best  obtained  by  dissection.  It  lies  within  the  pelvis,  a 
flihort  way  anterior  to  the  brim,  and  above  the  symphysis 
of  the  ischium.  I  know  that  while  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain, I  am  here  making  use  of  words  which  will  to  the 
minority  of  readers  convey  no  meaning ;  nevertheless,  I 
cannot  be  more  clear.  I  have,  however,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Veterinarian,  entered  into  this  matter ;  and  I 
here  extract  from  that  journal  part  of  a  paper  published 
in  the  number  for  January,  1849  : — 

**  With  regard  to  the  bitch,  I  always  let  the  animal 
stand  upon  her  legs,  simply  having  an  assistant  to  hold 
the  head  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  creature.  The 
meatus  lies  about  half  an  inch  or  two  inches  within  the 
pelvis,  the  distance  varying  with  the  size  of  the  dog. 
The  line  of  the  urethra  is  rather  forward  than  downward, 
though,  of  course,  in  both  directions.  After  having  once 
or  twice  passed  the  instrument,  it  is  surprising  how  very 
readily  this  conjectured  impossibility  is  performed.  I 
think  so  little  of  the  difficulties,  that  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  dilate  upon  the  few  precautions  which  are  requir- 
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ed  to  remoye  them.  I  may,  however,  here  state,  that, 
when  grasping  the  penis  of  the  dog,  a  handkerchief  or  a 
portion  of  tow  will  he  required  to  render  the  hold  secure ; 
and  the  wire  should,  before  the  catheter  is  introduced,  be 
withdrawn,  while  it  ought  to  be  moistened  with  olive  oil 
to  facilitate  its  passage,  as  the  canal  is  not  unfrequentlj 
devoid  of  maeos." 


When  the  pup  is  partly  bom,  and  its  passage  appean  f 

to  be  delayed,  either  through  the  feebleness  of  the  throes 
or  some  mechanical  impediment,  assistance  should  be 
afforded.  The  restlessness  of  the  bitch  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  most  proper  indication  ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary 
to  be  cautious  in  our  interference,  as,  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  animal,  the  aid  we  can  afford  is  limited. 
When  a  paw  is  to  be  seen,  this  may  be  laid  hold  of ;  but 
not  without  the  fingers  being  covered ;  for,  as  the  limb  is 
slippery,  the  force  intended  to  secure  it  would  hardly 
render  the  grasp  confirmed,  and  might  crush  the  member. 
The  osseous  structure  in  the  pup  at  birth,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  not  consolidated ;  and  all  other  compo* 
nents  of  the  body  are  in  a  condition  proportionaUy  imma- 
tured.  The  tiny  being,  when  first  brought  into  the 
world,  is  little  better  than  a  living  mass  of  pulp ;  and  on 
that  account,  it  must  be  gently  handled.  Far  less  vio- 
lence than  might  be  supposed  requisite  to  do  so,  will  dis- 
member it ;  and  no  vast  force  is  needed  to  pull  even  the 
head  from  the  trunk.  Aware  of  this,  the  efforts  intended 
for  the  delivery  must  be  regulated  by  the  power  of  the 
siAstance  to  endure  them.    The  practitioner  must  take  a 


thin,  soft  doth,  or  what  is  better,  his  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  with  this  lay  hold  of  any  part  that  can  be 
grasped.  If  but  one  leg  can  be  got  hold  of,  that  must  be 
secured,  and  an  attempt  made  to  bring  forward  the 
other.  The  two  being  obtained,  gentle  force  or  traction 
may  be  through  them  applied  while  the  throes  are  on. 
The  dragging  must  not  be  strong,  as,  if  the  pup  be  alive, 
it  will  be  injured ;  or,  alive  or  dead,  it  may  be  torn  to 
pieces. 

A  broken  pup,  as  the  foetus  is  called  when  any  part  of 
it  has  been  pulled  off,  is  always  more  dangerous  to  the 
life  of  the  bitch,  and  much  more  difficult  to  get  away, 
than  one  that  is  entire.  The  impediment  bears  relation 
to  the  extent  of  the  mutilation.  Thus  the  separation  of 
the  head  is  more  serious  than  the  deprivation  of  a  limb ; 
fcftf  let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  in  the  dog,  as  in  the 
cow  or  mare,  embryotomy  by  means  of  a  knife  can  be 
successfully  resorted  to.  I  have  endeavored  sometimes 
to  perform  craniotomy,  or  to  remove  the  brains  of  the 
foetus,  hoping  by  so  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  head  to 
facilitate  the  delivery ;  but  the  result  has  displeased  me, 
and  I  no  longer  follow  the  practice.  The  pup,  if  to  be 
got  away  at  all,  will  be  most  easily  removed  entire ;  and 
that  it  may  not  have  its  integrity  destroyed,  the  assist- 
ance given  to  the  mother  must  be  temperate.  Every 
little  aid  is  a  help  to  the  labor;  and  knowing  that, 
we  must  be  content  if  we  are  denied  to  accomplish  all. 
The  traction,  assisted  by  a  secure  grasp,  should  be 
steady ;  and  the  lips  of  the  part  should  at  the  same  tim^ 


be  M  much  as  poMble  puUeA  open  with  the  fingers  of 
the  free  hand.  Mild,  soothing»  and  eneonxagmg  words 
wiU,  daring  the  operation,  be  of  everj  conseqnence  ;  and 
it  is  of  importance  that,  in  everj  particular,  the  animal 
should  be  humored  to  the  extent  of  possibility.  Re- 
straint should  be  enforced  only  where  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  when  it  is  so,  the  creature  will  strangely  com- 
prehend the  reason  that  compels,  and  patiently,  or  at  least 
without  resentment,  submit  to  its  endurance.  A  harsh 
word,  however,  or  a  blow,  or  both  together,  too  fire* 
quently  gratify  the  impatience  of  the  practitioner,  and, 
at  this  time,  often  dispel  the  throes  on  which  the  birth 
depends.  The  dog  is  eyer  sensitive  to  correction;  no 
living  being  more  acutely  feels  rebuke  or  praise ;  and  its 
excitable  nature,  lighted  up  by  the  pains  of  labor,  can* 
not  then  endure  unkindness,  and  should  receive  our  sym- 
pathy. Grood  language,  no  hurry,  and  a  ruction  of  all 
violence,  will  do  more  for  a  desperate  case  than  all 
the  drugs  in  the  pharmacy,  or  all  the  tact  which  ingo- 
nnity  is  possessed  of. 

To  secure  the  legs,  when  they  can  be  felt,  Blaine 
recommends  a  skein  of  worsted*  I  have  not  found  that 
article  of  any  use  whatever.  If  introduced  into  die 
vagina,  it  soon  becomes  moist,  adheres  to  the  finger,  and 
cannot  be  detached  from  it.  If,  however,  applied  in  a 
loop  or  slip-knot  round  a  paw,  I  have  known  it  cut 
through  the  bone ;  and  its  only  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  litde  tendency  to  come  off  when  once  fixed. 
Even  in  that  respect,  however,  it  sometimes  disappoint^ 
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sod  I  eoDsequentlj  no  longer  use  it.  To  supply  its 
place,  I  had  the  following  very  simple  instrument  made ; 
and  it  answers  eyery  intention,  although  it  is  but  seldom 
required  :"— 
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A  tube  of  polished  metal  is  at  one  end  curved  to  suit 
the  line  of  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  other  it  is  grooved,  and 
also  has  a  small  cross-bar.  Into  the  tube  a  piece  of  sine 
wire  is  introduced,  so  as  to  double  and  form  a  loop  at  the 
bent  extremity,  the  ends  of  the  wire  coming  forth  at  the 
other.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  wire  is  twisted  into  the 
groove,  so  as  to  render  it  fast ;  and  that  being  done,  the 
instrument  is  prepared  for  use.  When  required,  it  is 
introduced  with  the  loop  of  wire  upon  the  point  of  the 
finger,  and  the  paw  it  is  desired  to  fix  being  felt,  the 
finger  is  withdrawn,  and  the  instrument  moved  forward. 
The  free  end  of  the  wire  is  then  pulled  to  render  the 
hold  secure  ;  when  it  is  twisted  round  the  projecting  bar 
and  made  secure.  By  employing  a  pliable  wire,  we  gain 
those  advantages  which  arise  from  its  not  becoming 
flabby  and  adherent  when  the  part  is  moist;  but  it 
retains  its  form,  and  is  therefore  more  readily  directed. 
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The  tube  asrists  ns  in  guiding  the  loop,  vhich,  heing 
once  fixed,  can  be  made  secure,  so  that  traction  does  not 
afterwards  further  tighten  it.  The  danger,  however,  is 
not  entirely  removed ;  for,  if  undue  force  he  used,  the 
wire  may  do  injury  as  well  as  the  worsted ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  seldom  resort  to  it,  unless  assured  the  pup  is 
dead,  when  the  pains  are  generally  slight,  and  additional 
force  is  often  necessitated. 

When  the  pnp  dies  before  birth,  the  membranes  in 
which  it  is  enveloped  generally  rupture  ;  and  by  intro- 
ducing the  finger,  the  foetus  is  to  be  felt  without  these 
interposing.  The  mere  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and 
the  emission  of  the  meconium — a  dark,  greenish,  semi- 
fluid substance— will  not  alone  convince  us  of  the  fiiet ; 
but,  if  the  labor  has  been  prolonged,  if  the  throes  are 
almost  lost,  and  if  no  motion  can  be  detected  in  the  pnp, 
we  may  conclude  the  life  has  departed. 

Dead  pups  are  more  difiicult  to  deliver,  and  stimulants 
are  generally  needed  to  promote  their  expulsion ;  but 
manual  help  is  to  be  given  with  caution.  Youatt  speaks 
of  working  hard,  till  his  nail  was  soft  and  his  finger  sore, 
for  two  hours  at  a  time ;  and  that  author  tells  us  the 
passage  was,  by  his  industry  and  frequent  examinations, 
so  much  swollen,  that  only  with  considerable  difiGlcnlty 
could  the  finger  be  passed. 

The  humanity  which  shines  in  every  wish  that  writer 
ever  penned,  and  the  purpose  of  all  his  teaching,  assures 
us  he  thought  such  a  proceeding  was  not  only  imperative 
but  praiseworthy.    He  was,  however,  a  good  man  actn- 
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ated  hj  an  imperfect  knowledge.  Let  no  one  foUow  bb 
example ;  bat  be  passive  till  tbe  time  for  action  is  ascer- 
tained— and  it  is  of  no  nse  to  grope  for  it.  Frequent 
examinations  are  injurious;  tbe  more  seldom  ihej  are 
made  tbe  better;  for,  if  undertaken  only  wben  tjie 
judgment  sees  a  cbance  of  bope,  no  barm  will  be  occar 
aioned.  Under  everj  delay,  tberefore»  bave  patience; 
for  often  tbe  pup  wliicb  originally  would  resist  every 
attempt  to  bring  it  fortb,  will,  after  it  bas  been  dead  a 
few  bours,  be  delivered  witb  a  facility  we  could  not  anti- 
cipate. If  tbe  parts  are  not  irritated  and  rendered  dry, 
tbere  is  little  to  be  apprebended ;  but  if  tbis  be  done,  in- 
flammation of  tbe  uterus  is  apt  to  be  induced,  and  sbould 
tbat  occur,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  tbe  life  of  tbe 
bitcb  wbetber  tbe  pup  be  delivered  or  not  delivered. 

From  tbe  pup,  wbetber  it  be  dead  or  alive,  we  are  not 
to  look  for  tbose  signs  wbicb  denote  tbere  is  a  pressing 
necessity  to  accomplbb  tbe  delivery  witbout  delay.  I 
have  known  a  foetus,  after  being  ascertained  to  be  dead, 
to  be  retained  four  days,  and  tbe  bitcb  to  survive.  In- 
stances of  the  dead  pup  remaining  in  tbe  womb  a  day  or 
two  are  very  common ;  and,  if  we  bad  no  otber  proofs, 
tbese  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  tbere  need  be  no 
immediate  burry.  Wben,  bowever,  tbe  bitcb  becomes 
restless,  gets  in  and  out  of  ber  bed,  pants,  staggers, 
refuses  food,  drinks  largely,  and  is  sbortly  afterwards 
sick ;  wben  tbe  tongue  becomes  dry,  and  tbe  pulse 
grows  quick  and  tbin,  or  unnaturally  bard  and  strong, 
there  is  danger,  and  at  every  hazard  delivery  must  be 
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•eeompIiBhed.  ThoxB  will,  however,  then  onlj  be  a  di»* 
tant  chance  of  mcceas ;  and  where  these  indications  hare 
been  remarked,  the  life  of  the  mother  has  generally  been 
lost.  If  a  portion  of  the  litter  has  been  bom,  and»  on 
th^  appearance  of  the  symptoms  just  described,  the  pnpe 
refuse  to  suck,  and  when  placed  to  the  teats  torn  from 
them,  the  termination  will  be  fatal.  The  milk  seems  to 
have  lost  its  inviting  properties,  and  to  be  rendered  dis- 
gusting bj  the  approach  of  death;  and  the  sign  is  as 
conclusive  as  the  departure  of  vermin  from  the  carcase 
of  an  animal. 

Forcible  delivery  is  to  be  accomplished  bj  eveiy 
means  in  our  power ;  for  it  is  undertaken  only  when  hope 
by  ordinary  process  is  despaired  of.  Forceps  of  any 
kind,  however,  are  to  be  employed  with  extreme  care. 
These  instruments  are  always  dangerous  in  the  bitch ;  as 
we  cannot  see,  and  can  but  imperfectly  feel,  so  there  is 
little  guide  to  their  proper  use.  The  crochet,  a  blunt 
hook — and  for  the  dog  it  can  hardly  be  too  blunt — ^is  to 
be  preferred.  As  I  have  before  submitted  to  the  public 
my  opinion  of  this  instrument,  I  here  extract  from  a 
paper  which  appeared  in  The  VeUrinanam  for  Febraaryt 
1847 :— 


TBS  OEOCBR. 


**  I  was  obliged  to  meet  my  pupils  in  the  evening,  and 
was  not  sorry  to  leave  a  case  which  had  now,  in  ray 
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mind,  become  bopeless ;  but  as  I  walked,  I  could  not  for« 
bear  thinking  of  that  which  had  occupied  most  of  my 
attention  during  the  day.  The  di£Perent  instruments 
employed  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  different  animals 
passed  in  review  before  me ;  but  some  were  not  applica- 
ble to  the  dog,  and  others  could  not  be  manufactured 
with  sufficient  speed  to  benefit  my  present  patient.  The 
crochet,  used  with  such  power  by  the  human  practitioner, 
seemed  the  one  most  likely  to  avail ;  indeed,  it  had  often 
before  occurred  to  me,  that  an  adaptation  of  this  instrument 
would,  in  our  hands,  be  of  infinite  service ;  and,  after  I 
had  dismissed  my  class,  I  hurried  to  procure  what  I  had 
conceived  would  be  useful.  Mr.  Perry,  to  whom  I  applied, 
bad  a  human  crotchet  in  his  shop,  and  this  he  consented  to 
alter  according  to  my  directions.  I  stayed  till  the  altera- 
tions were  completed,  and  by  eleven  at  night  reached 
home,  to  put  the  adaptation  of  the  crotchet  to  the  test;  It 
answered  beyond  my  utmost  expectation,  and  I  was  ena- 
bled to  bring  away  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  womb 
with  comparative  ease.  Four  pups  were  extracted ;  and 
while  I  compared  them  with  the  little  animal  from  which 
they  had  been  removed,  it  required  the  evidence  of  my 
senses  to  convince  me  that  the  disproportioned  mass  had 
been  forced  through  the  narrow  passage  of  the  Italian 
greyhound's  vagina.  The  pups  were  all  dead.  Each 
bore  the  well-marked  character  of  the  Russian,  and  by 
their  size  indicated  their  sire :  nor  was  that  size  decreased 
by  their  having  been  retained  a  week  beyond  their  usual 
period. 

'*  So  far  my  labor  was  accomplished ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bitch  indicated  that  all  had  been  done  to 
little  purpose.  The  pulse  began  to  decrease  in  number, 
and,  nevertheless,  continued  hard  and  jerking — ^the  eyes 
became  fixed — the  jaw  closed — the  head  pendulous — and 
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all  the  Bjinptoins  of  approacbing  death  were  exhibited. 
I  tried  to  support  the  system  ;  but  the  poor  animal  died 
in  spite  of  every  attention,  and  the  examination  after 
death  showed  the  womb  to  be  intensely  inflamed. 

'*  It  was  with  some  anxiety  that  I  looked  for  injuries 
and  abrasions,  scarcely  deeming  it  possible  the  violence  I 
had  necessarily  employed  had  not  lacerated  the  delicate 
structure  with  which  the  instrument  had  been  in  contact. 
Not  a  mark  which  I  could  attribute  to  the  crotchet  was 
to  be  discovered.  I  have  seen  fearful  wounds  made  by 
the  forceps  used  to  deliver  the  bitch ;  but  here,  in  the 
most  desperate  case  of  the  kind  which  I  had  ever  under- 
taken, was  not  a  scratch  or  a  bruise  to  be  detected. 

"  I  have  since  confirmed  the  indications  of  utility  which 
were  given  by  the  crotchet  on  the  first  occasion  of  its 
employment ;  and  had  I  not  received  such  proofs  in  its 
favor  as  appeared  to  be  conclusive,  I  should,  perhaps,  on 
the  results  of  a  few  cases  only,  have  hesitated  to  introduce 
it  to  general  notice.  Besides  the  instances  before  alluded 
to,  I  have  employed  the  instrument  on  four  occasions- 
three  times  in  my  own  practice,  and  once  at  the  request 
of  a  practitioner,  whose  name  it  is  desired  I  should  con- 
ceal. Two  of  the  cases  were  successful,  so  far  as  the 
bitches  were  concerned  ;  one,  which  was  evidently  sink- 
ing when  brought  to  me,  was  delivered  of  a  pup  in  a 
decomposed  state,  and  died  five  hours  afterwards,  the 
post-mortem  displaying  acute  peritonitis;  the  other, 
which  I  attended  to  yesterday,  was  alive  when  I  last 
saw  it ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  its  hours  are  numbered.  The 
pulse  is  hard,  but  not  quick — the  animal  restless — and 
the  eye  dull :  worse  symptoms  can  hardly  be  present. 
The  poor  beast  had  been  left  too  long  unassisted  for  help 
of  any  kind  to  be  of  much  avail. 

"  Of  the  pups  brought  forth  by  the  aid  of  the  crotchet. 
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the  majority  were  dead;  indeed,  tbongh  safe  to  the 
mother,  the  instrument  is  apt  to  be  fatal  to  the  offspring. 
The  numbers  stand  thus : — Dead  when  extracted,  7 ; 
mutilated  when  brought  forth,  and  immediately  destroyed, 
1 ;  alive,  1.  Thus  the  proportions  are  as  8  to  1  against 
the  probability  of  saving  the  pups ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  calculation  is  made  from  the  cases  of  which 
the  majority  were,  by  previous  delay,  rendered  hopeless, 
and  under  fairer  circumstances  the  result  might  have  been 
different. 

**  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  crotchet,  and 
explain  the  manner  in  which  I  have  employed  that  instru- 
ment. It  has  been  long  known  to  the  human  accoucheur, 
but  by  him  is  not  employed  save  under  certain  condi- 
tions. A  piece  of  stout  steel  wire  constitutes  its  substance. 
The  wire,  about  twelve  inches  long,  is  flattened  at  one 
extremity,  and  both  ends  crooked  and  made  perfectly 
smooth  or  blunt,  the  flattened  hook  being  the  larger  of 
the  two.  For  the  dog,  the  instrument  must,  of  course,  be 
proportioned  to  the  passage  into  which  it  is  to  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  as  the  pup,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  bitch,  often  is  felt  lying 
below  the  level  of  the  symphysis,  a  dip  or  lateral  bend  is 
given  to  the  hooks. 

"  So  simple  is  the  crotchet,  which  ought  to  be  highly 
polished,  in  order  to  secure  its  being  perfectly  smooth.  It 
is  first  warmed  and  greased,  then  introduced  with  the 
index  finger  of  one  hand,  while  the  other  guides  the 
instrument  into  the  womb.  The  foetus  is  to  be  first  felt, 
and  this  is  the  more  readily  done  if  an  assistant  supports 
and  compresses  the  abdomen.  When  the  finger  has 
ascertained  that  the  pup  is  favorably  placed,  the  hook 
(and  I  generally  use  the  flattened  extremity  of  the  instru- 
ment) ifl  to  be  pushed  forward  and  then  retracted,  until 
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the  operator  is  aware  that  a  firm  hold  has  heen  obtained. 
The  purchase  being  secure*  the  finger  is  to  be  employed 
to  keep  the  foetus  from  escaping,  by  pushing  it  against  or 
towards  the  point  of  the  crotchet,  and  holding  it  there. 
Traction  is  now  made  steadily  and  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  assistant  at  the  same  time,  by  manipulating 
the  belly,  facilitates  the  delivery  of  the  bitch,  which  should 
be  in  a  standing  position — not  upon  its  back. 

'<  The  directions  are  not  very  complex,  but  they  must 
not  on  that  account  be  disregarded.  By  introducing  the 
finger,  and  taking  care  that  its  extremity  corresponds 
with  the  point  of  the  instrument,  a  great  object  is  gained 
by  securing  the  pup  more  firmly :  yet  there  are  other 
advantages  also  obtained  by  this  mode  of  operating. 
The  head  of  the  foetus  is  generally  too  large  for  the 
vagina,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  its  expulsion ;  but  by 
the  employment  of  an  instrument  which  is  simultane- 
ously to  pass,  we  appear  to  be  increasing  the  obstruction : 
however,  by  compressing  the  head  with  the  end  of  the 
finger,  it  is  in  some  degree  forced  to  conform  to  the 
diameter  of  the  passage,  which  the  gelatinous  develop- 
ment of  the  pup  at  the  time  of  birth  readily  enables  it  to 
do.  Moreover,  the  hazard  of  injury  being  done,  if  the 
instrument  should  lose  its  hold,  is  guarded  against ;  for 
should  the  hook  slip,  the  point  would  be  received  upon 
the  end  of  the  finger  before  it  could  catch  the  soft  parts. 
However,  the  operator  will  feel  the  hold  giving  way  long 
before  it  is  entirely  lost,  and  will  be  enabled  to  rectify 
the  occurrence  in  the  majority  of  cases  before  there  is  a 
chance  of  accident.  The  finger,  therefore,  becomes  a 
sensible  guide  to  the  operator,  and  by  its  employment 
the  traction  is  rendered  more  firm  and  steady.  But 
above  all,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  instrument 
perfectly  blunt,  and  the  beaks  of  the  hooks  not  too 
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long.  A  sharp  point  might,  at  the  first  glance,  seem  more 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose  in  view ;  bat  its  employ- 
ment would  be  attended  with  danger,  and  on  being 
tested,  it  would  be  found  more  apt  to  tear  away.  In 
fact,  the  sharper  the  point,  the  less  firm  would  be  the 
hold,  since  the  substance  to  be  secured  is  somewhat  of  a 
pulpy  nature ;  whereas,  by  using  as  broad  and  flat  a 
point  as  possible,  the  force  is  exerted  on  a  larger  surface, 
and  the  grasp  is  proportionably  the  more  likely  to  be 
retained ;  the  object  being  not  to  rend  the  foetus,  or  tear 
it  away,  but  to  gently  pull  it  through  the  vagina,  using 
only  so  much  violence  as  the  judgment  assures  us  is 
imperative  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose." 

On  reflection,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  case  narrated  above  were  somewhat  more 
precipitate  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  Now,  I  should 
have  taken  more  time ;  and  the  success  does  not  assure 
me  that  the  haste  exhibited  was  fully  warranted. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  when  the  whole  of 
the  pups  have  been  removed.  The  last  in  the  womb, 
always  occupying  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
uterus,  may  by  an  inexperienced  practitioner  be  over- 
looked. Most  persons  seek  to  learn  whether  the  labor 
has  been  perfected,  by  inserting  the  finger  up  the  vagina ; 
and  they  who  base  their  opinions  upon  an  ''  examination'* 
of  that  description  will  often  be  deceived.  External 
manipulation  will  best  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  we 
desire  to  gain ;  and  when  the  hand  is  properly  directed, 
an  approach  to  certainty  can  be  obtained.  The  pup  to 
be  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  is  an  uneven 
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body ;  the  inequalities  caused  hj  the  limbs  being  detectedL 
After  parturition  there  is  generally  one  thing  that  may 
be  mistaken,  which  is  the  contraction  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus.  The  first  pup  born  occupied  that  situation,  and 
on  its  expulsion  the  part  of  the  womb  it  filled  narrows, 
becoming  thick  and  somewhat  hard.  Under  the  fingers, 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  solid  substance,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  to  be  another  foetus.  It  is  too  frequently  seized 
when  the  forceps  are  ignorantly  and  violently  employed. 
The  womb  has  been  repeatedly  forcibly  dragged  forth, 
and  its  integrity  destroyed.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  la 
fatal.  The  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  followed  by  sickness 
and  a  cessation  of  the  throes;  while  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  laceration  induces  inflammation  that  destroys 
the  life ;  therefore,  when  forcible  means  are  determined 
upon,  extreme  care  is  required,  and  forceps,  as  a  general 
rule,  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  As  regards  other 
means — such  as  the  tube  and  wire,  the  crotchet,  the  sup- 
ports to  the  abdomen,  and  the  employment  of  stimu- 
lants— ^these  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

The  appearance  of  the  bitch  will  generally  denote 
when  the  births  are  completed.  She,  after  the  last  of 
the  litter  has  been  bom,  seems  to  be  much  rejoiced,  and 
by  her  manner  indicates  she  has  no  more  business  at  pre- 
sent to  transact.  She  curls  herself  round,  draws  her 
puppies  close  to  her,  makes  the  bed  comfortable,  sees 
that  all  her  family  are  in  order,  and  then  composes 
herself  for  a  comfortable  sleep.      The  meaning  of  her 
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actions  is  at  this  time  so  conspicuous,  that  I  have  re- 
peatedly lingered  to  watch  them  ;  and  he  who  has  never 
witnessed  her  conduct  on  such  occasions,  might  he  enter- 
tained hj  ohserving  it. 

The  animal  suhsequentlj  requires  little  attention, 
heyond  a  change  of  hed  and  a  fair  supply  of  nutritive 
food.  She  does  best  when  least  noticed ;  hut  it  is  well 
to  see  that  she  takes  a  sufficiency  of  exercise.  On  the 
following  day  she  should  be  taken  out;  and  on  every 
day  after  that  she  ought  to  be  about  pretty  much  as 
before.  Some  bitches,  however,  are  such  devoted  mo- 
thers as  to  sacrifice  health,  and  occasionally  life  itself,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  with  their  young  ones.  This 
excess  of  affection  must  be  controlled ;  for  if  not  checked 
it  will  seriously  injure  both  parent  and  offspring.  All 
animals,  however,  are  not  thus  distinguished.  Some 
bitches  cannot  be  induced  to  suckle  the  pups  they  have 
given  birth  to  ;  and  others,  though  less  frequent,  will 
eat  their  progeny.  The  disposition  to  desert  or  destroy 
their  young  seems  to  prevail  among  the  parentage  of 
this  world.  In  the  female  of  the  dog  the  maternal  in- 
stinct is  most  powerful ;  but  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  animal's  body,  the  natural  impulse  seems  to  be 
perverted,  and  she  takes  the  life  she  would  else  have 
perished  to  preserve. 

It  is  painful,  knowing  this,  to  reflect  that  on  his  own 
species  man  inflicts  the  highest  punishment,  for  an  act 
that  possibly  may  be,  in  the  human  being  as  in  brutes, 
the  consequence  of  a  mental  excitement  accompanying 
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the  period  of  parturition.  Women,  when  not  in  dis- 
tress and  otherwise  afflicted,  rarely  indeed  are  gniltj 
of  infanticide;  and  I  have  ohserved  annoyance  or  ill 
health  proceed  or  accompany  the  like  act  in  animak. 
If  the  rabhit  be  looked  at,  her  alarm  seems  to  change 
her  nature;  and  the  bitch  that  devours  her  pnps  will, 
upon  inquiry,  be  generally  found  to  have  suffiered  some 
species  of  persecution.  That  the  brain  is  affected  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  unnatural  propensity  is  of  itself 
a  proof  ;  but  the  strange  appearance,  and  the  altered 
looks  of  the  creature,  sufficiently  denote  her  state.  She 
is  not  then  savage  ;  her  ferocity  has  been  gratified; 
and  she  seems  rather  to  be  afflicted  with  a  remem* 
brance  of  the  act  she  was  unable  to  resist.  She  is  the 
picture  of  shame ;  she  slinks  away  at  our  approach,  and 
her  eye  no  longer  confidently  seeks  that  of  her  mas- 
ter ;  her  aspect  is  dejected,  but  I  think  more  with  sor- 
row than  with  crime. 

I  would  not  plead  for  sin ;  but  what  I  have  beheld  in 
dogs  inclines  me  to  think  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
been  hung  for  infanticide  were  legally  murdered.  There 
is  danger  in  admitting  such  an  opinion ;  but  seeing  all 
animals  at  certain  periods  exhibit  a  particular  propensity* 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  morbid  feeling,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  human  race,  is  really  one  that  caUs  for  mor- 
tal punishment. 

When  a  bitch  has  devoured  her  young,  let  an  emetie 
be  administered ;  and  should  the  bowels  be  costive,  an 
aperient  be  exhibited.    A  little  fever  medicine  may  fol- 
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low ;  but  if  its  effects  are  not  immediately  witnessed, 
tonics,  without  loss  of  time,  should  be  resorted  to.  The 
food  must  be  mild ;  and  everything  should  be  done  to 
guard  against  excitement.  The  system  requires  to  be 
soothed  ;  for  the  act  is  always  attended  with  general 
disturbance ;  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  prevent  the 
milk  from  accumulating  in  the  glands. 

Some  persons  entertain  a  notion  that  the  bitch  which 
has  once  devoured  her  litter,  will  ever  after  retain  the 
disposition.  This  is  a  fklse  idea.  On  the  next  occa- 
sion, if  properly  treated — that  is,  if  not  persecuted,  chas- 
tised, alarmed,  and  annoyed,  but  properly  dieted — she 
may  prove,  and  most  likely  will  prove,  an  excellent  mo- 
ther ;  the  very  excitability  which,  when  over-stimulated, 
induced  her  unnatural  impulse,  making  her,  when  tran- 
quil, the  more  alive  to  the  instincts  of  her  nature.  I 
once  saw  this  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  illustrated 
by  a  rabbit.  The  doe  was  sold  to  me  very  cheap,  and 
was  in  litter  at  the  time  of  purchase.  A  week  after 
she  came  into  my  possession,  she  plucked  her  fur  and 
made  her  bed.  One  morning  I  distinctly  saw  a  nest 
full  of  young ;  but  looking  again  at  noon,  not  a  single 
one  of  the  progeny  was  to  be  beheld.  Some  little  blood 
and  a  mangled  leg  told  their  history ;  and  the  animal 
a  fortnight  afterwards  was  again  put  to  the  buck. 

I  by  chance  discovered,  while  the  doe  was  breeding, 

that  she  had  an  inordinate  thirst.    At  first  it  amused  me 

to  see  the  creature  lap  the  water  I  presented  to  her ;  but 

at  last  I  placed  within  her  hutch  a  cup,  and  had  it  kept 
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constantly  filled.  Her  desire  for  liquid  was  not  speediljr 
quenched ;  and  it  became  to  me  a  source  of  some  pain 
when  I  reflected  how  much  agonj  the  craving  must  have 
caused  prior  to  my  being  conscious  of  its  existence.  The 
next  litter  was  not  eaten  hj  the  mother.  She  brought 
them  up,  and  thej  likewise  did  well,  drinking  as  much 
as  thej  pleaseed.  The  disposition  of  the  doe  appeared 
to  undergo  a  change.  From  having  been  savage,  that 
is,  from  always  endeavoring  to  bite  and  scratch  the  hand 
that  cleaned  her  residence,  or  even  supplied  her  table, 
she  became  gentle  and  familiar,  allowing  her  person  to 
be  caressed,  and  letting  her  progeny  be  looked  at.  She 
was  at  last  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful ;  and  I  parted 
with  her  for  a  sum  exactly  four  times  that  which  she  had 
cost  me. 

After  a  bitch  has  pupped,  there  always  is  from  the 
vagina  a  discharge,  which  rarely  ceases  before  a  week 
expires,  and  sometimes  flows  forth  for  a  longer  period. 
Some  gentlemen  of  the  "  fancy,"  as  the  dog  breeders 
term  themselves,  boast  they  know  how  to  check  it ;  and 
to  what  extent  their  knowledge  may  reach  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  I  have  been  requested  to  perform  such  an 
ofBce,  but  hitherto  I  have  not  attempted  to  fulfil  it ;  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so,  even  if  I  were  certain 
there  existed  ihe  means  to  arrest  the  exudation.  It  is 
natural ;  if  the  animal  be  left  alone,  she  will  be  sure  to 
perform  the  offices  of  cleanliness,  and  to  do  eveiything 
her  state  requires. 

For  the  first  week  the  bitch  is  very  attentive  to  her 
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fiunilj ;  and  as  it  gives  her  pain  when  one  is  taken  np,  it 
is  better  not  to  handle  the  pups  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  She  should  be  well  fed ;  not  crammed,  but 
nourished  ;  and  she  will  require  more  food  than  formerly, 
for  there  are  many  mouths  to  feed  through  hers.  The 
quantity  of  support  she  needs  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  pups. 

A  small  bitch  of  my  own  had  a  litter  of  four.  The 
mother  weighed  seven  pounds  six  ounces ;  and  between 
the  second  and  fourth  weeks  the  young  ones  daily  added 
one  ounce  and  a  half  each  to  their  bulk.  It  would  require 
some  amount  of  milk  to  supply  such  a  quantity  of  flesh ; 
and  we  have  also  to  remember  that,  during  the  rapid 
growth,  the  process  of  consolidation  is  simultaneously 
going  forward.  Good  nourishing  food,  sufficient  in  bulk, 
is  absolutely  imperative ;  for  if  the  pups  be  stinted,  the 
dogs  will  assuredly  be  weak. 

A  strong  bitch  may  be  able  to  bring  up  as  many  young 
as  she  can  produce  at  a  litter ;  but  the  animals  of  the 
smaller  or  more  choice  breeds  are  seldom  possessed  of 
such  capabilities.  The  very  diminutive  will  not  general- 
ly rear  two  pups  without  suffering  ;  and  four  are  a  very 
heavy  drag  upon  the  majority  of  the  animals  kept  as 
pets,  even  though  they  be  in  no  way  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  size.  Three,  perhaps,  is  the  average  number 
the  larger  favorites  can  nurture. 

When,  through  a  desire  to  get  as  many  specimens  of  a 
particular  breed  as  possible,  a  delicate  bitch  is  allowed  to 
endkle  all  the  members  of  a  heavy  litter,  fits  are  the  too 
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probable  consequence.  Tbe  animal  becomes  so  mmdk 
weakened  bj  the  continual  drain  npon  ber,  that  the 
whole  system  is  debilitated*  and  the  brain  shares  the 
general  disorder.  Previons  to  this  being  perceptible,  the 
animal  may  be  observed  to  pant  violently  when  her 
young  are  sucking ;  and  instead  of  cuddling  to  them  in  a 
manner  expressive  of  her  delight,  she  stretches  herself 
out,  and  frequently  exhibits  uneasiness  by  shifting  her 
posiUon.  At  length  she  breaks  away  from  her  offspring, 
which  appear  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her  departure.  She 
does  not  continue  quiet  after  her  escape,  but  seeks  ease 
in  vain,  has  a  vacant  expression  of  countenance.  Afiee- 
tion,  however,  impels  her  to  return ;  and  the  same  scene 
is  exhibited,  the  pups  seizing  upon  her,  and  having  no 
regard  for  her  exhaustion.  The  little  things  are  hungry, 
for  the  source  of  their  nourishment  is  fiuling ;  and  thus 
the  demand  is  the  greater.  Just  as  the  supply  becomes 
the  less. 

At  length  the  poor  bitch  pants,  staggers,  falls,  and 
vnrithes  in  convulsions,  which  on  an  average  continue 
about  five  minutes.  The  struggle  subsides,  to  leave  the 
animal  in  a  sad  state  of  weakness.  The  pulse  then  is 
quick  and  feeble ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  dilated ;  and 
if  the  teats  be  tried,  the  milk  they  ought  to  contain  will 
be  found  absent. 

For  the  fit  itself  little  need  be  done.  While  they  are 
violent,  an  injection  of  ether  and  laudanum  may  be 
thrown  up  i  and  when  the  consciousness  is  in  some  de* 
gree  recovered,  a  dose  of  the  same,  with  firom  a  quarter 
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of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  sheny  maj  be  administered* 
Afterwards  a  few  tonics  maj  be  given  ;  but  tbe  motber 
must  never  be  permitted  to  visit  her  young  ones  as  be- 
fore. £ither  a  foster-parent  must  be  found  (and  a  cat 
will  rear  a  small  pup  very  tenderly),  or  tbe  litter  must  in 
part  be  brought  up  by  hand. 

This  last  b  more  troublesome  than  difficult  to  do. 
The  pups  want  to  be  fed  early  and  late ;  consequently, 
they  must  be  taken  into  the  bed-room ;  and  when  the 
feeding  time  arrives,  the  soundest  sleeper  will  be 
reminded  of  his  duty.  A  bottle,  such  as  is  used  for 
infants  of  the  human  kind,  must  have  a  sort  of  nipple 
made  of  wash-leather  fitted  to  it.  The  leather  is  to  be 
pricked  all  over  with  a  fine  needle,  and  within  it  is  to  be 
placed  a  small  piece  of  sponge  to  g^ve  substance  and 
form  to  it.  There  is  need  to  do  that,  because  the  pup 
when  it  sucks  wraps  the  tongue  round  the  teat;  and 
unless  the  body  it  thus  grasps  has  bulk,  it  cannot  extract 
the  liquid.  This,  therefore,  being  attended  to,  the  little 
creatures  very  soon  learn  their  lesson,  and  all  that  is 
subsequently  to  be  done  will  be  to  hold  them  to  the  bottle, 
and  the  bottle  to  them.  Each  pup  occupies  from  ten  to 
jBfteen  minutes  at  a  meal ;  and  they  may  be  allowed  to 
decide  the  quantity  that  will  do  them  good,  unless  one 
should  obviously  be  morbidly  gluttonous,  when  the  in* 
dulgence  of  its  appetite  should  be  restrained. 

During  the  night  the  bitch  must  be  kept  away  from 
her  hungry  tormentors ;  but  in  the  day-time  she  may  be 
allowed  to  go  to  them  every  time  after  they  have  been 
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but  to  the  poor  sicklj  thing  she  hms  given  life  to,  she 
lends  no  aMiBtance,  and  bestows  no  attention  upon.  She 
seems  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  disgusted  with»  its  degene- 
racy ;  and  while  the  others  grow  fat  and  sleek  fit>m  posi- 
tive repletion,  it  becomes  thin  and  dir^  from  actual 
starvation.  Where,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  rear  the 
smallest  of  the  litter,  the  proprietor  most  take  care  to  see 
it  properly  fed.  The  bitch  may  need  to  be  held,  m 
order  that  the  little  one  may  sack  her ;  and  often  have  I 
placed  her  nnder  such  restraint. 

In  order  that  the  small  one  may  be  nnrtored,  some 
persons  have  taken  away  from  the  mother  the  rest  of  the 
family  ;  but  this  practice,  though  successful  with  regard 
to  the  life,  generally  disappoints  with  respect  to  the 
diminutiveness,  which  made  the  existence  precious. 
Upon  the  abundance  which  such  single  blessedness  se* 
cures,  the  growth  is  generally  rapid ;  and  it  is  not  very 
long  before  Nature  makes  up  for  her  previous  stint  The 
better  method  is,  to  let  the  companions  continue ;  care 
being  exercised  only  to  see  that  at  meal-times  all  share 
alike. 

The  bitch,  also,  requires  our  attention  to  observe  that 
all  the  glands  are  properly  emptied.  Puppies,  like  chil* 
dren,  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  where  plenty  prevuls ;  and  it 
is  no  very  rare  occurrence  for  a  litter  to  combine  in  refus- 
ing to  draw  the  most  forward  of  the  teats.  These  are 
situated  under  the  sternum  or  breast-bone ;  and  repeat- 
edly have  animals  with  young  ones  recently  bom  been 
brought  to  me,  because  their  owners  percdived  symp- 
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toms  which  could  not  be  interpreted.  The  animal  is 
restless ;  the  nose  is  dry  ;  the  tongue  hot ;  the  appetite 
ifi  either  lost,  feeble,  or  capricious ;  and  the  dog  is  disin- 
clined to  move,  often  crying  out  when  obliged  to  walk. 

If  the  teats  are  examined,  all  those  posteriorly  situated 
will  be  found  fairly  drawn.  On  these  the  pups  can  take 
a  firm  hold ;  and  as  they  are  the  most  capacious,  no 
doubt  they  present  temptations  against  which  the  lesser 
glands  anteriorly  placed  cannot  compete.  The  smaller 
are  therefore  rejected ;  and  will  be  found  to  be  distended 
with  their  secretion.  If  this  is  removed,  and,  as  ueces- 
sity  arises,  afterwards  withdrawn,  no  more  need  be  done, 
but  the  symptoms  will  subside. 

To  milk  the  bitch  requires  only  a  little  patience.  The 
gland  should  be  taken  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
when  any  degree  of  pressure,  not  designed  to  create  pain, 
may  be  made,  and  the  fluid  squeezed  out.  The  animal 
submits  with  pleasure  to  have  this  operation  performed, 
and  seldom  moves  before  it  is  perfectly  accomplished. 
Where  any  appearance  of  hardness  is  detected,  the  place 
should  be  kneaded  between  the  finger  and  thumb ;  for 
pains  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  coagulated  milk, 
which  is  generally  the  cause  of  the  induration.  Frequent 
and  thorough  milking  will  do  more  good  in  these  cases 
than  any  of  the  active  remedies  sold  by  chemists  and 
dog-£Einciers,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  curing  them. 

To  dry  up  the  milk  of  a  bitch  is  a  duty  we  are  often 
called  upon  to  perform ;  but  it  is  one  I  invariably  decline 
to  accept.    The  animal  will  always  soon  cease  to  yield 
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iU  Beeretion  if  it  be  let  alone ;  for  if  dog*s  milk  were 
valaablet  we  should  in  vun  use  our  utmost  art  to  prolong 
its  continuance.  When  the  pups  are  removed,  Naturs 
takes  away  that  which  is  no  longer  required ;  but  if  the 
litter  be  suddenly  separated  from  the  mother,  or  all  tho 
young  should  be  bom  dead,  Nature  may  not  immediately 
accommodate  herself  to  the  circumstances.  In  sodi 
cases,  the  milk  should  be  withdrawn  three  times  daily ; 
a  dose  of  opening  medicine  should  be  administered,  and 
the  food  should  be  spare.  A  few  days'  attention  will  be 
required ;  but  the  matter,  if  neglected,  causes  much  suf- 
fering, and  very  frequently  lays  the  foundation  for  ftitnxe 
evil. 

Falling  of  the  vagina,  or  membrane  lining  the  passage 
to  the  womb,  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  animals  that  are 
much  confined,  and  consequently  of  a  debilitated  habit 
Oreatnres  so  savage  as  to  be  dangerous,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  properly  exercised,  are  most  subject  to  it ; 
and  I  have  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  met  with 
it  in  high-bred  bull-bitches  of  that  disposition. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  the  bull-dog  ranks  as  an  entirely 
artificial  creation.  In  proof  of  this  stands  the  well-known 
&ct,  that  unless  the  breed  be  sedulously  kept  up,  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate,  or  to  become  extinct.  Old  breeders 
even  now  say,  the  ancient  kind  of  English  bull-dog  is 
nowhere  to  be  found.  But  take  another  proof.  We  want 
no  anatomical  knowledge  or  prejudice :  in  him  formation 
is  to  be  judged.  Let  the  reader  look  at  the  head  of  the 
animal  depicted  on  page  404.     Is  not  the  cranium  a 
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malformation  ?  Do  not  the  h&bitg  of  the  animal  prove  H 
to  be  a  pampered  creation  1  It  is  not  generally  known, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  genuine  bull-dog  is  too  fond. 
It  will  fondle  upon  any  stranger ;  and  yet,  contrary  to 
the  general  custom  of  its  race,  it  displays  small  prefer- 
ence for  its  master.  It  will  fondle  a  human  being  as 
though  its  heart  would  burst  with  affection ;  but  upon  the 
slightest  excitement— often  upon  a  sudden  sound — ^it  will 
fly  at  and  mangle  the  hand  that  was  caressing  it.  Then 
the  hold  taken  by  this  animal  is  more  retentive  than  is 
strictly  natural.  It  will  fix  upon  an  object,  and  frequent- 
ly suffer  itself  to  be  dismembered  before  it  will  let  go  its 
hold,  although  its  master's  voice  be  energetically  raised 
to  command  it.  Do  not  these  traits  bespeak  the  being 
formed  rather  by  man's  malice,  than  created  by  Nature's 
goodness  ?  Look  at  the  likeness  of  the  beast,  and  say 
how  far  it  resembles  the  mild,  graceful,  and  generous 
race  to  which  it  outwardly  belongs. 

It  is  the  high,  or  rather  perverted,  state  in  which  the 
breed  is  kept,  that  subjects  them  to  accidents ;  it  is  the 
pampered  condition  in  which  these  antipodes  to  beauty 
are  reared  that  renders  them  so  liable  to  afflictions  that 
do  not  affect  the  ordinary  run  of  their  kind — such  as  fall- 
ing  of  the  vagina.  It  comes  on  generally  when  heat  is 
present,  and  mostly  disappears  when  the  excitement  sub- 
sides. A  red  bag  is  seen  to  be  pendulous  from  the  orifice 
of  the  part ;  and  if  no  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  this 
by  exposure  gets  injured ;  becomes  hard ;  bleeds  freely, 
and  is  difficult  to  return.    It  often  presents  a  pitiable 
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upect ;  lint  howerer  punfiil  it  may  be  to  look  at,  then 
Beeqis  to  be  bat  little  Buffering  Attending  it.  The  animal 
permits  it  to  be  freely  handled,  and  does  not  reNst  even 
vhen  sharp  dresranga  are  applied. 

In  such  cases  cleanliaeafl  is  to  he  strictly  observed.  If 
the  protruded  membrane  ahonld  be  thickened  and  exco- 
riated) it  must  be  well  washed  with  a  sponge  and  warm 


water.  Afterwards  it  may  be  bathed  with  a  lotion,  (made 
of  nitric  add  one  drachm,  to  proof-spirit  one  ounce,)  and 
then  returned.  A  cold  injection,  composed  of  alum  o&« 
drachm,  dissolved  in  spring  water  one  pint,  may  be  nsed 
thrice  daily ;  and  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  gnun  of 
powdered  gallic  acid  may  be  given  three  times  a-day. 

The  inversion  of  the  womb  is  more  serious ;  bnt  it  is 
guierally  more  speedily  restored.  In  the  larger  animals, 
that  produce  one  or  two  young  at  a  time,  the  ntenu  is 
commonly  inverted  subaequent  to  parturition ;  but  in  the 
dog  I  have  known  it  only  when  the  womb  had  fitr  Bomo 
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period  been  nnimpregnated.  Blows  may  cause  it ;  so  also 
may  excessive  weakness ;  and  the  earlier  it  is  attended 
to,  the  more  readily  will  it  be  restored.  The  treatment 
is  described  in  the  following  narrativei  which  was  pub- 
Ibhed  by  me  in  the  Veterinarian, 

''  I  began  by  haying  a  soft  clean  cloth  spread  npon  a 
table,  and,  placing  the  dog  on  this,  with  a  sponge  the 
ntems  was  gently  moistened.  No  friction  was  employed, 
but  with  tepid  water  the  part  was  carefully  sopped.  This 
process  was  not  quick.  An  hour  and  a  half  expired  be- 
fore all  the  extraneous  matter  was  by  it  removed.  This 
accomplished,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  fibrinous  tumors 
were  snipped  off.  The  hemorrhage  was  trivial;  but 
there  yet  remained  marks  of  bruises  and  signs  of  lacera- 
tion which  could  not  be  cut  away.  To  these  a  spirituous 
solution  of  nitric  acid— a  drachm  to  the  ounce— was 
applied,  and  the  entire  of  the  exposed  surface  dressed 
with  it. 

**  Knowing  the  peculiar  form  of  the  passage,  I  was 
able  to  return  the  womb,  and  met  with  little  obstruction. 
Up  to  this  point  I  had  succeeded  better  than  at  first  I 
hoped;  but  here  came  the  difficulty.  The  uterus  was 
replaced,  but  how  was  it  to  be  retained  ?  The  irritability 
of  the  system  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  reject 
the  viscus,  and  the  lotion  I  had  used  was  not  of  a  sooth- 
ing quality.  To  render  the  case  more  desperate,  there 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  temperament  and  habits  of  the 
animal — its  manner  of  sitting — ^its  mode  of  curving  the 
spine  to  void  its  feeces — the  marked  excitability  of  its 
generative  organs — and  its  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  suf- 
fering. 

'*  To  own  the  truth,  I  had  done  so  much  more  than. 
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seeing  the  hardened  and  lacerated  condition  of  the  parts* 
I  had  in  the  first  instance  anticipated  was  possible,  thai  I 
was  not  exactly  prepared  for  my  good  fortune.  I 
remained  for  some  time  thinking — and,  really  puzzled, 
requested  those  present  not  to  speak.  I  wanted  some 
combination  of  medicine  which  I  could  not  satisfactorily 
procure.  A  sedative  to  the  general  system  was  required, 
but  not  one  that  should  depress  ;  as,  after  operations  of 
this  description,  the  vital  powers  are  disposed  to  sink« 
and  therefore  generally  require  to  be  stimulated.  I 
yioreover  wanted  an  excitant  to  the  uterus.  Many 
things  were  hastily  thought  of,  and  as  quickly  rejected  ; 
and,  in  my  difficulty,  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  ask  advice 
of  those  about  me.  A  bandage  or  harness  to  pass  over 
the  parts  was  suggested ;  but  the  almost  impossibility  of 
fixing  it  properly,  and  the  mischievous  ingenuity  the  dog 
exhibits  with  its  teeth,  rendered  this  plan  obviously  inap- 
propriate. One  person  proposed  to  adopt  the  custom — 
sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  followed  by  cow-leeches— 
of  passing  stitches  through  the  labia.  The  brutal  and 
unjustifiable  practice  was  of  course  rejected,  and,  I  trust, 
by  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  it  is  never 
embraced. 

**  Fairly  at  my  wits'  end,  I  suddenly  determined  to 
try  how  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  uterus  would 
act.  I  knew  of  no  case  in  which  this  agent  had  been 
employed,  and  could  not  feel  confidence  concerning  the 
consequences  of  the  experiment ;  but,  in  despair,  I  re- 
solved to  hazard  it.  A  quantity  fresh  from  the  pump 
was  therefore  obtained,  and  it  was  thrown  up,  being 
allowed  to  flow  back.  A  stream  of  cold  water  was  thus 
made  to  pass  over  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  about 
two  quarts  had  been  used  before  the  animal  appeared  to 
be  at  all  affected,  excepting  that  the  injection  seemed  to 
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induce  a  sensation  of  ctiscomfort.  At  last  a  feeble  moan 
was  uttered,  which,  when  another  pint  or  thereabouts 
had  been  injected,  burst  into  something  approaching  to  a 
cry.  I  then  desisted.  The  tube  was  withdrawn,  and, 
hoping  that  the  symptom  of  pain  resulted  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  organic  fibre  under  the  stimulating  effects 
of  the  cold,  the  animal  was  ordered  to  be  placed  where 
nothing  could  disturb  it. 

"  Having  passed  an  hour  in  the  company  of  my  friend, 
when  about  to  leave  I  requested  to  see  the  dog  once 
more.  The  animal  had  been  put  into  a  hayloft,  and  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  it  give  tongue  on  our 
approach  :  it  came  to  meet  us,  and  the  change  was  such 
as  I  could  not  have  anticipated.  The  parts  had  regained 
almost  their  natural  appearance ;  certainly  they  pre- 
sented nothing  to  indicate  the  aspect  they  had  exhibited 
only  a  few  hours  before. 

"  A  mild  aperient  was  given.  The  animal  had  no 
other  medicine,  neither  was  any  local  application  used. 
For  three  days  a  slight  discharge  of  a  blackish  color  en- 
sued ;  but  when  this  stopped,  the  animal  was  returned  to 
its  owner  cured." 


Hardened  swellings,  or  indurated  tumors  in  the  teats, 
are  very  common  in  the  bitch.  They  are  caused  by  the 
milk  being  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  glands,  and 
there  to  curdle  or  act  as  a  foreign  body  on  the  parts  im- 
mediately around  it.  The  bitch  will  secrete  milk, 
although  she  has  had  no  pups ;  and  a  virgin  bitch  will  do 
so  quite  as  actively  as  one  that  has  been  a  mother.  When 
heat  has  subsided,  although  no  intercourse  has  been  per- 
mitted at  the  period^  when  the  birth  would  have  taken 
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pbee  the  glands  will  swell ;  and  on  sqneesing  them,  m 
foil  stream  of  thick  milk  will  flow  forth.  Nine  weeks* 
therefore,  after  oestrum,  whether  the  desire  has  heen  gra- 
tified or  denied,  the  teats  should  be  examined  and  re- 
liered.  If  this  shonld  not  be  done,  small  lumps  will 
appear.  These  are  round,  not  sensitire  ;  hut  generaUj 
roll  under  the  fingers,  and  appear  at  first  to  be  perfectly 
detached,  though  more  or  less  deep  seated.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  removing  them ;  for  if  allowed  to  re* 
main  they  rapidly  increase,  and  often  become  of  an 
enormous  siae.  Others  also  appear  nntil  the  whole  of 
the  glands  are  involved ;  and  the  extent  of  the  impHca- 
tion  renders  an  operation,  which  in  the  first  instance 
would  have  been  both  simple  and  safe,  so  complicated 
and  hasardous  as  not  to  be  risked.  The  tumors,  more- 
over, as  they  enlarge  by  their  weight  and  sise,  become 
exposed  to  numerous  accidents  ;  either  they  are  excori- 
ated by  the  movements  of  the  legs,  hurt  by  blows,  or 
lacerated  by  being  dragged  along  the  ground.  Any- 
thing that  interferes  with  their  integrity  seems  to  change 
their  character.  From  having  been  dormant  they  start 
into  activity,  and  the  slightest  wound  degenerates  into  a 
wide-spreading  ulcer.  When  this  last  appearance  is 
established,  no  treatment  I  know  of  can  effect  a  cure. 
If  there  be  a  hope,  it  lies  solely  in  the  skilful  use  of  the 
knife ;  but  generally  the  constitution  is  so  much  ex- 
hausted, and  the  disease  so  firmly  established,  that  sur- 
gery is  but  a  desperate  resort 

When  taken  in  time,  the  situation  of  the  tumor  being 
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ascertained,  the  skin  is  divided  and  the  growth  dissected 
ont.  This  is  easily  done,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  vessel 
requiring  ligature  is  divided.  The  care  required  is  to 
spare  the  shin,  no  portion  of  which,  unless  it  should  he 
implicated,  ought  to  he  excised.  Neither  plaster  nor 
suture  will  afterwards  he  wanted.  The  bitch  would 
with  her  teeth  remove  either ;  and  as  the  healing 
process  is  established,  the  integument  will  contract  and 
unite. 

When  there  is  more  than  a  single  tumor  to  take  away, 
or  one  of  large  dimensions  to  remove,  though  there  may 
be  no  important  vessels  to  ligature,  the  oozing  of  blood 
is  sometimes  greater  than  may  with  safety  be  disre- 
garded. In  such  cases,  the  application  of  cold  water,  or 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  the  tincture  of  ergot  of  rye,  or 
blowing  upon  the  part  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
will  be  of  service,  and  may  each  be  tried;  but  the 
actual  cautery,  though  held  in  high  esteem  by  veterina- 
rians, is  not  suited  to  these  instances. 

After  the  tumor  or  tumors  are  cleanly  removed,  a 
course  of  iodine  should  be  enforced ;  and  it  should  be 
persevered  with  for  several  months,  nor  given  up  simply 
because  all  present  symptoms  have  disappeared.  The 
tendency  has  been  exhibited,  and  the  medicine  is  now 
employed  to  prevent  its  development  for  the  future ;  and, 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  agent,  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish that  intention. 


18 
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Every  nffeetion  of  the  skin  in  the  dog  is  termed 
mange.  This  is  verj  wrong ;  and  receipts  for  the  cure 
of  mange  are  all  nonsense,  unless  we  can  imagine  that 
one  physic  is  good  for  various  disorders.  The  dog  is 
very  subject  to  mange  ;  that  is,  the  animal's  system  can 
hardly  suffer  without  the  derangement  flying  to  and  de- 
veloping itself  externally,  or  upon  the  skin.  Tme 
mange  is  chiefly  caught,  being  mainly  dependent  upon 
contagion ;  but  all  the  other  varieties  have  the  seats  in- 
ternally, and  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  keep  or  lodging. 
Too  close  a  kennel  will  give  rise  to  mange,  as  will  too 
spare  or  too  foil  a  diet ;  too  much  flesh  or  unwholesome 
food ;  too  hard  or  too  luxurious  a  bed.  In  fact,  there  is 
hardly  a  circumstance  to  which  the  animal  is  exposed 
which  will  not  cause  this  malady  to  be  developed.  Pecu- 
liar kinds  of  bedding,  as  barley  straw,  will  give  rise  to 
it ;  and  particular  kinds  of  diet,  as  subsisting  entirely 
upon  flesh  food,  will  produce  it.  In  short,  I  know  a  few, 
and  only  a  few,  of  those  things  which  will  cause  it ;  and 
my  time  has  been  so  taken  up  that  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  but  five  distinct  varieties ;  though  my  reason 
informs  me  there  are  many  more  than  I  here  describe. 
However,  as,  in  describing  five  kinds  of  mange,  I  do 
more  than  either  of  my  predecessors,  the  public  must  be 
content  with  the  moiety  for  the  present ;  and  wait  till 
either  I  find  time  to  accurately  notOi  if  possible,  the  dif- 
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liarait  foTttis  which  mange  in  the  dog  will  assame,  or 
Bome  more  close  observer  comes  forth  to  take  the  task 
from  before  me. 

True  mange  is  dependent,  as  in  the  horse,  npon  an  in- 
lect ;  and  though  not  commonly  met  with,  is  known  by 
the  same  symptoms,  as  the  similar  affection  in  the  more 
Talnable  animal.  The  skin  is  partially  denuded  of  hair, 
but  never  perfectly  so  ;  for  in  the  most  bare  place,  hairs, 
either  single  or  in  small  and  distinct  patches,  will  be  seen 
adhering  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  :  these  remaining 
hairs  are  very  firmly  planted  in  the  skin,  have  a  coarse 
or  unnatural  feel,  and  look  all  awry  and  unthrifty.  The 
akin  appears  very  dry  and  scaly ;  it  is  corrugated,  or 
thrown  into  ridges.  The  parts  chiefly  affected  have  been 
the  back,  eyes,  neck,  &c. ;  though  no  part  of  the  body 
is  exempt,  for  I  have  seen  it  virulent  upon  the  feet,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  comparatively  untouched. 

The  animal  appears  dejected,  though  at  seasons  he 
may  assume  his  usual  liveliness;  but  when  nothing 
attracts  his  attention,  his  time  is  nearly  consumed  in 
scratching  himself  violently.  His  appetite  generally  re- 
mains good,  notwithstanding  the  torture  he  endures ;  but 
the  heat  of  the  body  denotes  fever,  and  his  thirst  may  be 
excessive 

The  treatment  consists  in  rubbing  the  body  over  with 
flome  of  the  various  dressings  for  mange  ;  some  of  which, 
however,  are  compounded  for  the  horse,  and  do  not  very 
well  suit  the  canine  race.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
dreanng,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  reaches  and  is 
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expended  upon  the  skin,  as  simply  anointing  the  dog  or 
smearing  the  salve  npon  the  hair  is  of  no  earthly  use. 
The  ungnent  which  I  have  employed,  and  with  such 
success  as  emboldens  me  to  recommend  it,  is  composed 
of— 

Ung.  renni    ...    As  much  is  you  please  to  take. 

^  .  .       ,  )  A  sufficiency  t9  make  the  roiiii  ointment 

*    *     '  )      very  thick. 

^,  .     .  )  Enough  to  make  the  nnsnent  of  a  proper 

I      consistency,  but  not  too  thin. 

This  is  to  be  applied  one  day ;  washed  off  the  next ;  and 
then  the  dressing  repeated  until  the  dog  has  been  dressed 
three  times,  and  washed  thrice ;  after  which  the  ointment 
may  be  discontinued ;  but  again  had  recourse  to  if  the 
animal  exhibits  the  slightest  signs  of  uneasiness ;  when 
the  entire  process  may  be  gone  through  once  more. 
Mercurial  ointments  are  the  most  certain  remedies  for 
this  disorder;  but  then  they  are  not  safe,  and  should 
always  be  avoided  where  the  dog  is  concerned. 

The  second  kind  of  mange  is  where  hair  partially  falk 
off ;  and  this  kind  of  disorder  is  well  marked  by  bare 
patches  of  small  dimensions,  showing  themselves  on  the 
point  of  the  elbow  and  any  part  which  is  prominent,  and 
which  the  animal  might  be  supposed  to  have  rubbed  as 
he  lay  in  his  kennel.  The  patches  are  small  and  free 
from  hair;  but  at  the  same  time  the  skin  exposed  is 
rough,  scaly,  thickened,  and  corrugated.  The  itching  is 
intense ;  but  it  does  not  particularly  affiset  the  exposed 
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part;  it  rather  seems  to  reside  in  those  portions  of  the 
hodj  which  are  well  covered  with  hair. 

For  this  form  of  disease  the  cure  hegins  with  tonic 
medicine ;  and  after  this  has  heen  administered  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  as  the  strength  may  appear  to  require 
restoration,  it  is  suddenly  left  off;  and  liquor  arsenicalis 
in  gradually  increasing  doses  is  administered.  If  it  he  a 
little  dog,  let  the  first  day's  dose  consist  of  half-a-drop 
each  time ;  and  if  for  a  large  animal,  of  two  drops  each 
dose ;  three  doses  in  either  case  to  he  given  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  In  the  former  case,  the  quantity  of  arseni- 
calis is  to  he  increased  half-a-drop  each  day,  and  in  the 
latter  instance  one  drop  daily  is  to  he  the  advance ;  the 
quantity  in  both  cases  to  he  distributed  over  three  doses, 
one  to  be  given  in  the  morning,  one  at  noon,  and  the  last 
at  night. 

The  medicine  is  to  be  kept  on  increasing  each  day, 
until  the  dog  loathes  his  food ;  has  a  running  from  the 
eyes ;  a  scarlet  conjunctiva ;  or  exhibits  some  symptom 
that  denotes  the  physic  has  hold  of  his  system ;  when  the 
arsenicalis  is  to  be  discontinued  for  three  days,  and  then 
steadily  persevered  with  at  the  dose  which  preceded  the 
derangement.  Thus,  supposing  it  requires  three  and  a 
half  drops  to  throw  the  small  dog  off  his  appetite,  the 
quantity  to  resume  with  will  in  that  case  be  three  drops. 

There  is  no  power  I  possess  which  can  predicate  the 
quantity  of  the  liquor  arsenicalis  which  an  animal  will 
bear ;  its  effects  on  different  creatures  of  the  same  species 
are  so  various,  that  what  one  can  goi^  with  impunity 
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would  kill  bis  companion.  On  this  account  no  fixed 
qnanlitj  of  the  medicine  can  be  recommended ;  but  the 
practitioner  must  be  satisfied  to  watch  the  symptoms 
induced,  and  be  content  to  be  guided  bj  these.  So  soon 
as  the  physiological  symptom  is  beheld*  the  good  results 
of  the  medicine  may  be  anticipated ;  and  no  compound 
in  tho  pharmacopceia  works  with  greater  certainty.  The 
disease  will  begin  to  decline ;  and  in  a  month,  six  weeks* 
or  two  months  at  furthest,  will  be  thoroughly  eradicated. 
In  the  course  of  that  period,  however,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  give  Nature  a  jolt  every  now  and  then,  by  occasionally 
increasing  the  dose,  being  always  prepared  to  diminish  it 
on  the  symptoms  giving  the  slightest  hint  that  it  is  pru- 
dent so  to  do.  The  arsenicalis  should  be  used  simply 
diluted  with  water ;  and  during  the  period  occupied  by 
the  cure,  no  other  medicine  whatever  will  be  required. 

The  next  form  of  mange  attacks  very  fat  and  cruelly 
overfed  animals.  The  poor  dog  is  very  foul.  He,  as  it 
were,  smells  aloud;  and  his  hide  is  enormously  thick- 
ened, being  everywhere  devoid  of  sensation.  Pinch  it  as 
hard  as  you  can— even  until  the  moisture  be  forced 
through  th^  pores  by  the  pressure-r*and  the  operation 
which  should  inflict  pain,  will  only  communicate  pleasure. 

The  animal,  instead  of  crying  out  or  endeavoring  to 
snap,  will  stand  altogether  quiet,  the  expression  of  the 
face  announcing  the  perfect  delight  it  experiences;  or  the 
head  turns  round  to  lick  the  hand  of  the  pincher,  thereby 
entreating  him  to  continue  the  delicate  recreation. 

The  hair  is  generally  more  or  less  removed  from  the 
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back;  and  the  thickest  portions  of  the  skin  are  either 
above  the  neck,  or  just  before  the  tail.  The  animal  is 
the  whole  day  dull,  never  being  alive  except  at  meal- 
times, when  it  is  all  activity :  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
passed  in  sleeping,  licking,  scratching,  biting,  and  gnaw- 
ing its  person — ^to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  an  indulgent 
master,  who  looks  on  the  mass  of  disease  before  him,  and 
with  regret  pictures  the  animated  creature  which  it  once 
was. 

Here  the  mode  of  feeding  must  be  changed.  Flesh 
must  be  strictly  prohibited.  Boiled  rice  forms  the  most 
wholesome  diet ;  but  even  rice  milk  will  not  be  touched. 
Neither  will  be  eaten  at  first ;  but  this  does  not  much 
signify,  as  a  day  or  two  of  abstinence  rather  does  good 
than  injury.  If,  however,  the  refusal  to  feed  be  exhi- 
bited beyond  the  third  day,  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  of 
meat,  according  to  the  size,  may  be  allowed;  which 
quantity,  though  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires,  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  a  dog  alive  and  hungry  for  an  almost  inde- 
finite period.  Fresh  vegetable  diet  should  be  presented 
evi^ry  day;  and  if  declined,  it  should  immediately  be 
withdrawn.  On  no  account  should  it  be  allowed  to 
remiun  about,  and  the  animal  to  blow  upon  it  till  it  either 
becomes  stale  or  noisome  in  the  creature's  eyes.  Fresh 
clean  rice  should  be  boiled,  and  presented  every  morn- 
ing ;  and  this  should  be  offered  and  withdrawn,  as  though 
it  were  too  choice  a  luxury  to  be  twice  refused.  The 
animal,  tired  out,  and  despairing  of  gaining  anything 
better  to  eat  through  resistance,  will  fall  to  the  loathed 
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dish  at  last ;  and  afterward  swallow  it  without  any  coax- 
ing, although  the  preference  for  flesh  as  food  will  be 
cherished  to  the  death. 

The  food  being  managed  as  directed,  the  dogmaj  abo 
have  first  a  mild  emetic,  to  be  followed  bj  three  doaes,  on 
three  different  days,  of  castor-oil  prepared  as  recom- 
mended, p.  116. 

To  these  is  to  sacceed  a  course  of  pretty  strong  tonies* 
to  keep  up  the  general  tone  of  the  body,  invigorate  the 
appetite,  and  to  support  the  strength.  Likewise  a  eold 
bath  every  morning  may  be  added,  and  plenty  of  exer- 
cise in  the  course  of  the  day. 

So  soon  as  the  appetite  is  subdued,  stimulating  dress- 
ings are  applied  down  the  back,  where  the  hah*  is  want- 
ing ;  and,  for  a  beginning,  the  common  mange  liniment 
answers  very  well.    It  is  thus  prepared  :*- 

OL  tereb.     ..... 

OL  picis  ......  ^  Of  eftoh  equal  partu 

OL  nacifl 

This  may  at  first  attract  no  notice ;  after  it  has  been 
submitted  to  for  a  week,  add  to  every  three  pints  an 
extra  pint  of  turpentine,  which  will  soon  banish  all  the 
philosophy  the  strongest-minded  dog  may  have  at  his 
command.  Even  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the 
application  of  the  liniment  is  received  with  the  acutest 
and  most  piteous  cries,  the  torture  must  be  continued 
until  the  skin,  being  reduced  to  its  natural  thickness* 
announces  that  its  office  is  perfected ;  only,  with  the  pro* 
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duction  of  this  last  effect,  the  agent  that  gives  such  pain 
should  he  used  less  lavishly. 

During  the  application  of  the  liniment,  some  diluted 
liquor  arsenicalis  may  also  he  administered,  and  even  the 
pills  containing  iodide  of  sulphur  exhibited. 

The  fourth  kind  of  mange  is  where  the  hair  falls  sud- 
denly off  in  circular  patches.  For  this  any  simple  oint« 
ment,  as  the  ung.  cest.  or  no  application  at  all  is  sufficient. 

The  fifth  kind  is  the  worst,  especially  where  it  attacks 
young  pups.  Almost  all  the  hair  falls  off;  and  the  poor 
little  creature  is  thin,  and  nearly  naked,  while  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  dark  patches,  and  compara- 
tively large  pustules.  If  the  dark  patches  be  punctured, 
a  quantity  of  venous  and  grumous  blood  exudes ;  but  the 
wound  soon  heals.  In  full-grown  dogs,  the  same  form 
of  disease  seldom  involves  more  than  the  top  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  back;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  self-same  character  as  in  the  more  juvenile 
animal. 

In  both  cases  the  treatment  is  the  same.  The  dark 
pustules  are  to  be  cut  into,  which  produces  no  pain ;  and 
the  pustules  are  to  be  freely  opened,  which  operation  is 
attended  with  no  apparent  effects.  The  bare  skin  is  to 
be  then  washed  tenderly  with  warm  water  and  a  soft 
sponge,  after  which  the  body  may  be  lightly  smeared 
over  with  the  ointment  of  camphor  and  mercury ;  see  p. 
265,  This  operation  must  be  repeated  daily.  The  liquor 
arsenicalis  may  be  administered  as  drops,  and  pills  of  the 
iodide  of  sulphur  likewise  exhibited. 

18» 
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Where  the  dog  is  old,  a  cure  mvanablj  resolto ;  but 
it  takes  time  to  bring  it  about.  Perhaps  months  maj  be 
thus  consumed ;  and  the  practitioner  will  require  a  good- 
ly stock  of  patience  before  he  undertake  the  treatment 
of  such  a  case.  The  proprietor,  therefore*  must  be  en- 
dowed with  some  esteem  for  the  animal,  before  he  can  be 
induced  to  pay  for  all  the  physic  it  will  consume.  I  can- 
not account  for  so  virulent  a  form  of  skin  disease  affect- 
ing pups ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  have  scarcely  left 
the  dam  before  its  signs  are  to  be  detected.  Probably 
it  may  be  owing  to  their  being  weaned  upon  garbage  or 
putrid  flesh.  Certain  it  is  that  the  cure  of  creatures  at 
this  tender  age  greatly  depends  upon  their  previous 
keep.  If  it  has  for  any  known  length  of  time  been  good 
and  generous,  the  practitioner  may  undertake  the  case 
without  fear ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pup,  though 
of  a  valuable  breed,  had  lived  in  filth,  never  enjoyed  ex- 
ercise, and  been  badly  nurtured,  no  entreaties  should 
tempt  the  veterinarian  to  promise  a  restoration.  It  will 
certainly  perish,  not  perhaps  of  the  skin  disease,  but  of 
debility. 

Here  I  may  for  the  present  conclude  my  imperfect 
account  of  mange ;  again  insisting  that  in  every  form  of 
the  disorder  the  food  is  to  consist  of  vegetables,  and 
every  kind  of  flesh  is  to  be  scrupulously  withheld,  unless 
to  pups  in  a  very  weakly  condition.  Blaine  and  Youatt 
speak  of  alteratives  as  necessary  towards  the  perfection 
of  a  cure  ;  but  as  I  am  simply  here  recording  my  expe- 
rience, all  I  can  say  is,  I  have  not  found  them  to  be  re- 
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quired.  Cleanliness — the  bed  being  repeatedly  changed 
— ^free  exercise — ^wholesome»  not  stimulating  food — and 
fresh  water— are  essential  towards  recovery.  In  no  case 
should  the  dog  suffering  under  these  complaints  be  allow- 
ed to  gorge  or  cram  itself;  but  the  victuals  must  be 
withdrawn  the  instant  it  has  swallowed  sufficient  to  sup- 
port nature. 


OANKEB  WimiN   AND  WITHOITr  THE  KAB. 

Blainb  treats  of  these  two  as  different  diseases.  Youatt 
speaks  of  them  as  the  same  disease  situated  on  different 
parts.  As  they  differ  in  their  origin  and  in  their  effects, 
however  closely  they  may  be  united,  I  hold  Blaine's 
arrangement  to  be  the  soundest,  and  therefore  to  that 
I  shall  adhere.  Water-dogs  are  said  to  be  the  most 
liable  to  attacks  of  these  disorders ;  but  I  have  not  found 
such  to  be  the  case.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex,  near 
Exeter,  Devonshire,  for  instance,  there  are  numerous 
dogs  kept  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  wild  fowl, 
by  shooting  of  which  their  masters  exist  during  winter. 
Here  is  rather  a  wide  field  for  observation  ;  but  among 
the  many  water-dogs  there  to  be  found,  the  canker  both 
internal  and  external  is  unknown;  whereas  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  dog  kept  in  town,  especially  of  the  larger  size,  that 
does  not  present  a  well-marked  case  of  canker.  The  Lon- 
don dog  is,  for  the  most  part,  over-fed  on  stimulating  diet 
(flesh),  and  kept  chained  up,  generally  in  a  filthy  state. 
The  country  dog  gets  plenty  of  exercise,  being  allowed 
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to  sleep  in  the  open  air  where  he  pleases  outside  of  his 
master's  cottage,  and  has  but  little  food,  and  very  seldom 
any  flesh.  I  scarcely  ever  have  a  sporting  dog  sent  to 
me,  on  the  approach  of  autumn,  suffering  from  what 
their  masters  are  pleased  to  term  <'foul,"  but  canker 
within  and  without  the  ear  are  found  to  be  included  in 
the  so-called  disorder.  Often  am  I  desired  to  look  at 
both  long-haired  and  short-haired  dogs,  and  find  both 
kinds  victims  to  these  diseases  ;  but  canker  without  the 
ear,  or  on  the  flap  of  the  ear,  I  never  see  without  canker 
within  the  ear  being  also  present.  Canker  on  the  flap 
of  the  ear,  it  is  true,  becomes  the  worst  in  short-haired 
dogs,  because  these  animals  have  this  part  by  nature 
more  exposed  to  injury.  Long-haired  dogs,  on  the  other 
band,  have  the  disease  within  the  organ  worst,  because 
the  warmth  of  their  coats  serves  to  keep  hot  and  to  en- 
courage the  disorder. 

Therefore,  we  find  on  inquiry  that  neither  breed  of 
dogs  is  more  liable  or  more  subject  to  be  attacked  by  a 
particular  kind  of  canker ;  though  in  each  kind  there  ex- 
ist circumstances  calculated  to  give  a  direction  to  the  dis- 
ease when  once  established.  Authors  speak  of  rounding 
the  ear  for  external  canker ;  that  is,  of  taking  a  portion 
of  the  border  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  flap  of  the  ear  the 
less  for  the  operation ;  and  fox-hounds  are  said  to  have 
the  ears  rounded  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  disorder. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  poor  dogs  subjected  to 
a  second  and  third  rounding;  till  at  length  the  entire 
ear  has  been  rounded  away,  and  the  wretched  beast  has 
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been  at  last  destroyed;  because  man  first  fed  it  till 
it  was  diseased,  and  then  was  too  heartless  properly  to 
study  the  nature  of  the  affection  which  tormented  the 
animal. 

Let  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  question  this  view 
of  external  canker,  ask  themselves  what  it  is  which  in- 
duces the  dog  to  shake  his  head  violently  at  first  ?  For 
the  brute  must  shake  the  head  violently  and  frequent- 
ly, before  canker  in  the  flap  can  be  established.  Th» 
disease  is,  in  the  first  instance,  thus  mechanically  induced. 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  violent  action  of  the  beast ;  and 
that  action  is  the  very  one  which  ensues  upon  the  animal 
being  attacked  by  internal  canker. 

The  dog  shakes  his  head  long  before  the  eye  can 
detect  anything  within  the  ear.  By  that  action,  in  nine 
eases  out  of  ten,  we  are  led  to  inspect  the  part  The 
action  is  symptomatic  of  the  disorder,  and  it  is  the  ear- 
liest sign  displayed.  In  the  dog  whose  coat  does  not 
favor  internal  canker,  it  may,  however,  establish  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  disease ;  which  being  once  set  up, 
may  afterwards  even  act  as  a  derivative  to  the  original 
disorder. 

External  canker  is  nothing  more  in  the  first  stage  than 
a  sore  established  around  the  edge  of  the  ear,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dog  violently  shaking  the  head,  and  there- 
by hitting  the  flap  of  the  ear  with  force  against  the  col- 
lar, chain,  neck,  &c.  Shaking,  however,  does  not  cure 
the  annoyance.  An  itching  within  the  ear  still  remains ; 
which  the  dog,  doubtless  imagining  it  to  be  caused  by 
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some  foreign  body,  endeavors  to  shake  out.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  action,  the  sore  is  beaten  more 
and  more,  till  an  ulcer  is  established ;  the  ulcer  extends, 
involves  the  cartilage  which  gives  substance  to  the  flap 
of  the  ear,  and  thus  is  created  a  new  source  of  increased 
itching.  The  ulcer  enlarges,  becomes  oflfensive ;  and  he 
who  is  consulted,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  cause,  be- 
gins hy  attending  to  the  effect.  Various  remedies  are 
employed  to  cure  the  flap  of  the  ear ;  and  each  and  all 
of  these  fuling,  the  poor  animal  is  at  length  rounded,  and 
as  books  and  teachers  advise,  rounded  high  enough  up. 

All  the  diseased  parts  are  careftiUy  cut  away ;  but  the 
disease  appears  again,  and  the  wretched  beast  is  rounded 
a  second  time.  On  this  occasion  the  rounding  is  carried 
still  deeper,  the  operator  being  resolved  the  knife  this 
time  shall  take  effect  The  dog  has  little  ear  left  when  the 
disease  appears  again ;  and  the  master  saying  he  wants 
his  dog  for  the  field — to  shoot  over,  and  not  to  look  at — 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  ear  is  removed,  hoping  for 
better  luck  this  time.  However,  chances  are  now  against 
them ;  they  have  cut  beyond  mere  skin  and  cartilage, 
into  the  seat  of  flesh  in  goodly  substance.  Spite  of  the 
brutal  use  of  the  red-hot  iron,  the  hemorrhage  is  great, 
and  ulcers  appear  before  the  cicatrix  is  perfected.  The 
miserable  animal  having  nothing  more  that  can  be  cut 
away,  is  then  killed,  being  said  to  be  incurably  affect- 
ed. 

This  is  a  true  history,  and  can  be  substantiated  by 
reference  to  all  the  authors  who  have  hitherto  written 


about  the  dog.  It  does  not,  therefore,  depend  solely 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  present  writer ;  but  sad  ia 
the  reflection,  that  all  the  pain  and  suffering  thus  occa- 
sioned was  unnecessary.  Canker  without  the  ear  cannot 
be  established  unless  canker  within  the  ear,  in  the  firsl 
instance,  exists.  It  may  not  be  ^oleut ;  it  may  be  pre- 
sent only  in  an  incipient  stage,  and  never  get  beyond  it; 
but  in  this  state  it  is  sufficient  to  annoy  the  animal,  and 
make  it  shake  its  head.  Doing  this,  however,  it  does 
enough  to  mislead  the  practitioner,  and  cause  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  animal. 

When  a  dog  is  brought  with  canker  in  the  flap,  the 
first  thing  I  order  is  a  calico  cap,  to  keep  the  animal 
from  shaking  the  ear.  I  then  ^ve  the  person  ac- 
companying the  creature  a  box  of  the  mercurial  and 
camphor  ointment,  ordering  it  to  be  well  applied  to  the 
external  ear  thrice  duly,  with  the  luteutiou  of  cooling 


the  part.  I  do  nothing  absolutely  to  heal  the  nlcen 
beyond  keeping  the  part  from  being  shaken ;  for  I  have 
QOt  yet  met  with  a  cose  in  which  the  cartilage  has  been 
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pontiTelj  inTolyed,  howerer  much  aathors  iiuij  write 
ftbout  such  a  texture  having  Buffered.  I  direct  mj  chief 
attention  to  the  healing  of  the  internal  ear,  from  which 
I  trace  all  the  evil  to  have  sprung.  For  thb  purpose  I 
give  a  hottle  of  the  cankei^wash,  described  a  little  further 
on,  ordering  it  to  be  applied  thrice  dailj,  and  rest  eon- 
tented  as  to  the  result. 

With  r^ard  to  internal  canker,  how  virulent  was  the 
disorder,  and  to  what  lengths  it  used  to  progress,  may  be 
imagined  fri>m  reading  Blaine  and  Youatt ;  both  of  whom 
speak  with  terror  of  its  efEects,  advising  the  use  of  agents 
for  the  recommendation  of  which  I  cannot  account, 
excepting  bj  the  supposition  that  they  were  selected 
under  the  influence  of  fear.  Most  of  the  solutions  advised 
are  painful ;  but  how  far  they  were  effective  we  may 
conjecture  from  the  descriptions  they  have  left  us  of  the 
disease.  They  tell  us  that,  as  the  disorder  proceeds,  it 
eats  into  the  brain ;  either  causing  the  dog  to  be 
destroyed,  or  driving  it  phrenetic.  The  poor  animal,  we 
are  informed,  leans  the  head  upon  the  fore-feet,  the  dis- 
eased ear  being  pressed  downwards,  and  continually 
utters  a  low  moan,  which  at  length  rises  into  one  pro- 
longed howl.  Of  all  this  I  know  nothing;  but  I  re- 
member at  college,  when  going  the  rounds  with  the 
Professor  Simonds,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  hearing  one  of 
those  huge  howls  which  are  uttered  by  large  dogs  when 
enduring  excessive  torture.  On  my  asking  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  I  was  coolly  informed  by  my  teacher 
that  he  supposed  Sam  (the  head  groom)  had  been  pouring 
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some  dressbg  into  the  ear  of  a  dog  that  had  got  canker. 
Of  what  the  dressing  that  had  occasioned  such  pain  was 
composed,  I  never  inquired ;  hut  we  may  judge  of  its 
power  to  destroy  the  bone,  from  the  extent  of  the  agony 
which  it  produced.  No  wonder,  when  such  powerful 
agents  were  employed,  the  bone,  the  brain,  or  any  other 
part,  was  affected. 

Thank  heaTen !  there  is  one  good  custom  prevalent  in 
this  disease-^ogs  affected  with  it  are  brought  to  us 
early.  Often,  when  the  animal  is  only  observed  to  be 
constantly  shaking  and  scratching  the  ear,  the  proprietors 
bring  the  dog  for  us,  to  remove  something  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  organ.  At  other  times,  and  with  the  most 
careless  or  unobservant  masters,  the  dog  is  brought  under 
our  notice  with  a  blackened  discharge  within  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  ear,  and  a  slight  smell,  like  decayed  cheese, 
proceeding  from  it.  A  crackling  sensation  is  then 
imparted  to  the  fingers  when  the  base  of  the  ear  below 
the  flap  is  manipulated;  the  necessary  pressure  some- 
times drawing  forth  an  expression  of  pain.  A  worse  case 
than  this  I  have  not  encountered ;  though  how  common 
canker  has  been  in  my  practice  may  be  conjectured  from 
my  keeping  a  two-gallon  stock-bottle  of  the  wash  in  my 
surgery,  and  a  label,  for  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  sent 
out,  within  my  drawers.  The  mode  of  administering  this 
wash  is  admirably  described  by  Youatt,  from  whose  pages 
I  transcribe  it  :— 

**  Some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  method  of 
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applying  these  lotions.  Two  persons  will  be  required  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  operation.  The  surgeon  most 
hold  the  muzzle  of  the  dog  with  one  hand,  and  have  the 
root  of  the  ear  in  the  hollow  of  the  other,  and  between 
the  first  finger  and  the  thumb.  The  assistant  must  then 
pour  the  liquid  into  the  ear;  half  a  tea-spoonful  will 
usually  be  sufficient.  The  surgeon,  without  quitting  the 
dog,  will  then  close  the  ear,  and  mould  it  gently  until  the 
liquid  has  insinuated  itself  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the 
passages  of  the  ear." 

The  wanning  of  the  fluid  I  find  to  be  unnecessary ; 
and  there  is  something  to  be  added  to  the  above  direc- 
tion, when  the  wash  I  advise  is  employed.  After  one  ear 
is  done,  let  it  be  covered  closely  with  the  flap,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  head  turned  upward  without  releasing  the 
dog.  When  both  are  finished,  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  dog, 
and  fling  him  away  to  any  distance  the  strength  you  po«> 
sess  is  capable  of  sending  the  animal ;  for  the  instant  the 
dog  is  loose,  it  will  begin  shaking  its  head,  and,  as  the  can* 
ker-wash  I  employ  contains  lead,  wherever  a  drop  falls,  a 
white  mark  or  spot,  as  the  liquid  dries,  will  be  left  behind. 


OAinUCB  WASB. 


Liqaor  plnmbi    . 
Aqua  distiL    .    . 


'    '    *  >  Of  both  eqoal  puta. 


Youatt  speaks  of  the  liquor  plumbi  as  a  dangerous 
agent  to  the  dog,  and  advises  for  canker  that  a  scruple  be 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  water ;  but  in  opposition  to  that 
esteemed  author's  recommendation,  I  have  employed  the 
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liqnor  plnmbi  pure,  with  the  best  effect,  in  extreme 
cases;  though,  in  ordinary  disease,  the  above  is  suffi- 
ciently strong;  and  in  medicine  it  is  a  maxim  that  a 
sufficiency  is  enough. 

I  give  to  the  animal,  as  a  general  rule,  no  medicine  to 
take ;  but  invariably  recommend  the  dog  to  be  kept  on 
vegetable  diet ;  for,  inasmuch  as  meat  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  disorder,  however  potent  may  be  the  drugs  em- 
ployed for  the  cure,  it  is  imperative  for  its  eradication 
that  the  cause  be  removed. 

Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  shaking  of 
the  head,  serous  abscesses  of  considerable  size  form  inside 
the  flaps  of  the  ears.  This  mostly  happens  with  large 
dogs,  and  the  abscesses  are  hot  and  soft,  being  excessively 
tender.  The  animal  does  not  like  them  to  be  touched,  or 
even  looked  at,  but  is  frequently  shaking  the  head,  and 
howling  or  whining  afterwards. 

The  remedy  in  these  cases  is  equally  simple  and  effi- 
cient. The  person  who  undertakes  to  remedy  the  evil, 
first,  by  way  of  precaution,  tapes  the  animal ;  that  is,  he 
forms  a  temporary  muzzle,  by  binding  a  piece  of  tape 
thrice  firmly  round  the  creature's  mouth.  He  then  places 
the  dog  between  his  knees,  and  turning  up  the  ear,  with 
a  small  lancet  makes  quickly  an  opening  in  what  then  is 
the  superior  part  of  the  sac  in  the  inverted  ear.  This  is 
necessary,  because,  if  the  opening  were  made  inferiorly, 
all  the  fluid  would  escape,  and  the  side  of  the  emptied 
sac  would  collapse.  If  the  point  of  the  knife  even  could 
be  introduced  into  an  incision  made  upon  the  lower  part 
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of  the  ear,  it  woold  not  be  eo  eai^  to  cnt  apeeXly  firom 
below  npw&rd,  u  to  pnsh  the  bUde  from  above  down- 
wardfl.  Well,  the  opening  being  made  with  the  lancet,  a 
little  fluid  escapes ;  bat  no  pressare  being  pnt  on  the  sac, 
the  m^or  portioa  is  retained.  The  operator  then  takes  a 
straight  probe-pointed  biBtotuy,  and  having  introdnced  it 
into  the  orifice,  by  making  only  pressare,  instantly  divides 
the  sac.  Freqnently  considerable  floid  escapes;  the 
beast  operated  npou  makes  np  its  mind  fur  a  good  howl; 
but,  finding  the  affair  over  before  its  month  was  monlded 


to  emit  tbe  eoond,  the  cry  is  cat  short,  and  the  d<^ 
retoms  to  have  the  tape  removed,  that  it  may  lick  the 
hand  that  pained  it. 

After  the  enlargement  is  slit  np,  nothing  more  is 
required  than  to  fill  the  sac  for  a  day  or  two  with  lint 
soaked  in  tbe  healing  flaid ;  and  vben  sapparation  ia 
established  the  lint  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  woondi 
If  kept  clean,  left  to  nature. 
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Host  writers  describe  a  regular  series  of  disorders  asso- 
ciated with  the  eye  of  the  dog.  I  must  be  permitted  to 
recite  only  those  which  I  have  witnessed ;  and  surely,  if 
the  diseases  which  the  writers  alluded  to  above  have 
mentioned  do  exist,  I  must  have  encountered  some  soli- 
tary instance  of  each  of  them  ;  instead  of  which,  I  have 
been  honored  by  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  and  have 
after  all  to  confess  I  have  not  witnessed  a  specimen  of 
genuine  ophthalmia  in  this  animal. 

GATARACT.^-Thu  derangement  of  the  visual  organ  is 
very  common  with  the  dog.  Every  old  animal  that  has 
lost  his  eyesight  is  nearly  certain  to  be  blind  from  cata- 
ract. The  optic  nerve  appears  to  have  retained  its 
health  long  after  the  crystalline  lens  has  parted  with  its 
transparency.  The  latter  becomes  opaque,  while  circum- 
stances allow  us  to  infer  the  former  is  yet  in  vigor ;  for 
certainly  dogs  do  see  through  lenses,  the  milky  or  chalky 
aspect  of  which  would  justify  us  in  pronouncing  the 
sight  quite  gone.  There  is  no  precise  time  when  cata- 
ract makes  its  appearance.  It  may  come  on  at  any 
period  or  at  any  age.  It  may  be  rapid  or  slow  in  its 
formation  ;  but  from  its  generally  known  habit,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  it  was  rather  slow  than  otherwise ; 
though  upon  this  point  the  author  can  speak  with  no 
certainty.  No  breed  appears  to  be  specially  liable  to  it, 
but  all  seem  to  be  exposed  to  it  alike.    The  small-bred, 
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house-kept,  high-fed  dogs,  however,  are  those  most  sub- 
ject to  be  attacked  hj  it ;  for,  in  these  kinds  of  animals, 
on  account  of  the  derangement  of  the  digestiye  organs, 
the  ejes  seem  to  be  disposed  to  show  cataract  eariier 
than  in  the  more  robust  creatures  of  the  same  breed. 

The  cause  of  this  affection  is,  in  the  horse,  usually  put 
down  to  blows ;  but,  in  the  dog,  we  dare  not  say  the  dis- 
order is  thus  produced.  The  dog  is  more  exposed  to  the 
kicks  and  cuffs  of  domestics  than  is  the  horse ;  the  vio- 
lence done  upon  the  first-named  animal  being  less  thought 
about,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  observed.  But 
that  the  disease  takes  its  origin  in  any  such  inhumanity 
the  author  has  no  proof,  and  no  intention  of  insinuating 
an  accusation  against  a  class,  who  being  generally  igno- 
rant, have  therefore  the  less  chance  of  a  reply. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  the  natural  termination  of  the 
animal's  eyesight ;  and,  though  the  author  has  seen  the 
iris  ragged-looking,  as  though  acute  ophthalmia  had 
loosed  its  ravages  upon  the  delicate  structures  of  the  eye, 
nevertheless  he  has  in  vain  endeavored  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  that  disease. 

Were  ophthalmia  common  enough  to  have  produced 
one-half  of  the  cataracts  which  are  to  be  witnessed  by 
him  who  administers  to  the  affections  of  the  canine 
species,  surely  I  must  have  met  with  it ;  as  not  being  a 
very  brief  disorder,  but  one  which  by  its  symptoms  is 
sure  to  make  itself  known,  I  must  have  encountered  it 
in  one  of  its  numerous  stages.  However,  not  having 
seen  it,  and  still  being  anxious  of  tracing  catai*act  to  its 
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flource,  the  author  has  been  induced  to  attribute  it  to 
the  influences  of  old  age,  high  breeding,  or  too  stimulat- 
ing a  diet. . 

Medicine  having  appeared  to  do  injury  rather  than  to 
produce  benefit,  the  author  has  generally  abandoned  it  in 
these  cases ;  whereas  those  measures  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  proprietor,  such  as  change  of 
abode,  attention  to  necessary  cleanliness  without  can- 
dling in  the  bed,  wholesome  food,  and  a  total  abstinence 
from  flesh,  added  to  the  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath  with 
a  long  run,  and  constant  employment  of  a  penetrative 
hair-brush  to  the  skin  afterwards,  have  seemed  to  stay 
the  ravages  of  the  disorder ;  and  on  these,  therefore,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  place  his  entire  dependence. 

GuTTA  Sbrbna. — The  author  has  seen  one  or  two 
cases  of  this  a£fection.  One  was  present  with  disease  of 
the  brain,  to  the  increase  of  which  it  was  clearly  traceable. 
The  other  was  attributable  to  no  known  cause ;  but  as  blows 
on  the  head  are  beyond  all  doubt  ascertained  to  produce  this 
affliction,  the  author  in  his  own  mind  has  no  doubt  of  its 
origin.  A  temporary  affection  of  this  nature  is  also  con- 
stantly witnessed  when  the  dog  falls  down  in  a  fit,  or 
rather  faints  from  weakness  ;  as  when  a  female  is  rearing 
an  undue  number  of  pups,  or  when  a  dog  has  been  too 
largely  bled,  or  retained  too  long  in  the  warm  bath. 

In  the  last  cases,  the  gntta  serena  departs  as  the  ani- 
mal recovers;  but  in  the  first-named,  sometimes  it  is 
constant,  and  no  medicine  appears  to  affect  it  for  good  or 
for  evil.    The  author,  therefore,  does  nothing  in  such 
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cases  beyond  giying  general  directions,  as  in  ihe  inttaaee 
of  cataract. 

Gutta  Serena  is  known  bj  the  organ  being  perfectly 
clear,  but  the  iris  remaining  permanently  fixed.  The  in- 
troduction of  sudden  light  produces  no  effect  on  it; 
neither,  unless  the  current  of  air  be  a^tated,  does  the 
eyelid  move.  Towards  the  latter  stage  the  eye  changes 
color ;  but  when  it  first  occurs,  a  person  without  expe- 
rience would  prefer  the  eye  in  this  state,  because  it  looks 
so  thoroughly  bright  and  transparent.  The  aspect  of 
these  eyes  is  known  to  those  who  are  much  among  ani- 
mals, and  the  carriage  of  the  body  is  recognised  as 
altered  when  a  creature  becomes  blind ;  besides  which, 
trust  him  alone,  and  his  running  against  different  obsta- 
cles, as  well  as  his  manner  of  walking,  will  declare  the 
truth. 

Simple  Ophthalmia. — ^To  this  disorder  of  the  eye  the 
dog  is  very  susceptible.  It  may  be  caused  by  dust,  dirt, 
thorns,  or  portions  of  leaves  getting  into  the  eyes ;  the 
symptoms  are,  constant  closing  of  the  lid,  and  perpetual 
flowing  of  the  tears.  Though  the  eye  be  closed,  the  lid 
is  never  quiet ;  but  is  being,  during  the  entire  period, 
spasmodically,  though  partially,  raised  to  be  shut  again, 
or  in  perpetual  movement.  If  the  lids  are  forced  asun- 
der, the  conjunctiva  or  mucous  membrane  forming  the 
inner  lining  of  the  lid  is  seen  to  be  inflamed  ;  while  the 
same  membrane  covering  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  per- 
ceived to  be  of  a  white*  color,  and  perfectly  opaque. 

The  cure  in  this  instance  is  always,  firsts  to  remove 
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the  caase  of  the  injury,  and  then  to  apply  some  of  the 
remedies  in  the  manner  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  conjunctiva  in  the  dog  is  very  sympathetic  with 
the  mucous  memhrane  lining  the  stomach.  The  in- 
terior of  the  stomach  may  be  inflamed,  and  the  eye 
sometimes  exhibits  no  sign  of  sympathy ;  but  more  often, 
as  in  distemper  or  rabies,  it  will  denote  the  existence  of 
some  serious  disorder.  So  Iri  the  animal's  digestive  pow- 
ers are  weakened  by  an  undue  quantity  of  purgative 
medicine,  the  eyes  will  assume  all  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
temper, even  to  the  circular  ulcer  in  the  centre  of  the 
organ.  However,  in  instances  of  this  kind  nothing  need 
be  done  for  cure ;  the  major  disorder  being  subdued,  the 
minor  one  subsides. 

No  matter  how  virulent  the  disease  of  the  eye  may 
appear  to  be — even  though  it  should  become  perfectly 
opaque — ^let  it  alone:  any  meddling  does  injury.  No 
bathing  or  medicaments  can  hasten  the  cure.  Although 
it  should  ulcerate  in  the  centre*  and  the  terrible  appear- 
ance of  the  eye  be  seconded  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
proprietor,  stOl  I  caution  yon  to  continue  quite  passive. 
Touch  the  ulcer  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  is  the  common 
practice,  and  the  eye  will  most  likely  burst.  The  aque- 
ous humor  will  escape,  and  a  large  bunch  of  fungus  will 
start  up  in  the  place  of  the  ulcer  occupied.  This  fongns, 
if  let  alone,  may  fade  away  as  the  stomach  returns  to 
health ;  but  a  white  spot  is  established  in  its  place  to  re- 
mind you  of  your  officiousness. 

Nevertheless,  simple  ophthalmia  occasionally  will  ap- 
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pear  when  nothing  can  be  detected  to  affect  the  rtomach; 
probably  owing  to  large  dogs  chasing  through  bmah- 
wood,  or  those  of  the  smaller  breeds  hunting  throngh 
long  grass.  Then  a  square  of  soft  lint,  formed  hj  dou- 
bling a  large  piece  several  times,  is  laid  upon  the  painfnl 
oxgan*  and  kept  wet  with  the  following  lotion  :— 

(1.)  LOnOH  FOE  TBI  XT& 

TiDot  aniio.  moat  Three  dropiL 

Tinct.  opii  •        •        .        Six  drop& 

liiftt  campL      •        •        .        One  oanee^ 

The  first  symptoms  having  subsided — that  is,  the  dog 
being  capable  of  raising  the  lid,  and  the  flow  of  tears 
having  in  some  measure  stopped — the  previous  lotion 
may  be  changed  for  the  following  wash  : — 


(2.) 

Ai|;:  nit    .       •        .        .        One  gndn. 
Miet  camph.,  or  Aq.  diet  .        One  onnoeb 

The  proper  manner  of  applying  these  preparations  to 
the  eye  deserves  notice.  Let  the  owner  buy  a  la^e- 
sized,  long-haired,  camel's-hair  painting  brush;  pour  a 
little  of  the  liquid  into  a  saucer ;  saturate  the  brush  in 
the  fluid ;  pull  the  lids  gently  asunder,  being  careful  not 
to  call  forth  resistance  by  frightening  a  timid  animal  with 
any  exhibition  of  haste  or  violence ;  then,  having  the 
eye  exposed,  draw  the  brush  quickly  across  it,  and  the 
business  is  over. 
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The  author  is  freqaentlj  consulted  hy  ladies,  becaose 
their  fayorites'  eyes  run  water.  Such  is  a  consequence 
of  high  breeding  in  some  of  the  canine  species;  and 
being  so»  medicines  of  yarious  kinds,  bj  drying  np  the 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  may  at  first  appear  to 
do  good,  but  must  ultimately  be  fruitful  of  the  most 
serious  injury. 

Ejection  of  the  Eye. — The  eye  of  the  dog  is 
rather  curiously  situated,  which,  as  the  writer  knows  of 
no  author  who  has  remarked  on  its  position,  he  may  as 
well  refer  to  in  this  place.  The  eye  of  man  is  situated 
within  a  bony  orbit,  from  which  it  cannot  in  the  course  of 
nature  protrude.  The  eye  of  the  dog,  also,  has  an  orbit 
partly  formed  of  bone ;  but  as  regards  the  ridge,  which 
in  man  supports  and  gives  prominence  to  the  eyebrow, 
in  the  dog  it  is  composed  of  ligament,  as  with  animals  of 
the  cat,  pig,  and  other  species.  The  reason  of  this  ar- 
rangement— the  cause  for  composing  part  of  the  orbit  of 
ligament — is  to  allow  the  eye  to  protrude  or  to  take  its 
place  without  and  before  the  orbit.  This  position  of  the 
eye  is  easily  perceiyed,  when  a  liye  specimen  which  has 
confidence  in  man  is  examined  upon  the  knee,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  skull  is  inspected.  The  cause  of  this 
peculiar  situation  of  so  important  an  organ,  is  to  allow 
the  eye  to  possess  telescopic  properties ;  because  the  dog 
has  the  faculty  of  withdrawing  the  eye  within,  or  rather 
quite  to  the  back  of  the  orbit ;  as  any  who  have  beheld 
the  animal  in  some  stages  of  brain  disease,  or  the  last 
stage  of  distemper,  must,  with  their  attention  directed  to 
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the  fact,  be  convinced.  The  dog  in  its  wild  state  liyes 
bj  the  chase,  and  therefore  has  Providence  endowed  his 
visual  organ  with  peculiarities  which  best  enable  it  to 
discover  its  prey ;  at  the  same  time,  also,  affording  extra 
scope  of  vision,  or  power  of  seeing  around  it,  to  the  eje 
of  the  animal. 

Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  the  eye  in  consequence  of  a 
bite  may  be  forced  out  upon  the  cheek ;  or,  as  once  hap- 
pened in  my  own  experience,  the  use  of  tapes  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  medicine  may  be  the  cause  of  the  in- 
jury. Whenever  this  happens,  procure  a  glass  of  dean 
milk-warm  water,  and  a  piece  of  soft  lint ;  then  wash  the 
eye;  when  obtain  a  soft  napkin;  let  the  eye  be  well 
greased  with  any  mild  and  perfectly  sweet  ointment; 
wrap  the  napkin  about  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  fin- 
gers thus  encased,  gently  take  hold  of  the  ejected  ball  of 
the  eye,  while  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  employed 
in  raising  the  lid  of  the  emptied  orbit ;  then  applying 
gentle  but  adequate  force,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
to  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand  a  rotatory  motion,  the  eye 
will  at  once  assume  its  proper  place.  The  use  of  the  eye 
lotion  and  wash  will  perform  all  that  the  after  symptoms 
may  require. 

Dogs  are  often  brought  to  us  because  the  animal  has 
been  taking  liberties  with  the  cat ;  which  mistress  puss  has 
turned  to  resent,  and  her  paw — the  claws  in  the  moment 
of  irritation  being  out — has  unfortunately  scratched  the 
dog's  eye.  When  consulted  on  such  a  subject,  the  eye 
lotion  No.  I  is  in  most  instances  all  that  is  reqoired  ;  for 
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the  corerings  of  tbe  eye  are  endowed  with  great  powers 
of  self-reparation.  If,  however,  the  application  recom- 
mended does  not  perform  everything  to  the  proprietor's 
satisfaction,  the  eye  wash  No.  2  will  perfect  the  cure. 
Accidents  of  this  description  are  apt  to  leave  scars  in  the 
shape  of  white  marks  across  the  eye,  which  time  must 
he  allowed  to  remove  ;  and  this  in  general  is  performed, 
while  all  the  appliances  of  art  in  the  writer's  hand  have 
heen  useless  for  hastening  this  object. 

DBKASBS  or  THE  UMBS. 

The  Dew-claws. — The  dew-claws,  as  they  are  term- 
ed, grow  high  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  nearer  to 
the  foot  than  to  the  elbow.  They  are  frequently  re- 
moved while  the  dog  is  very  young,  being  then  merely 
cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
primitive  way  of  operating ;  and  it  is  best  done  with 
a  knife,  first  reflecting  back  sufficient  skin  to  cover  the 
wound  which  the  removal  will  occasion.  The  excision, 
moreover,  is  only  justifiable  when  the  dew-claw  hangs 
from  the  leg  attached  to  it  merely  by  integument ;  when 
it  is  regularly  formed,  united  to  the  leg  by  means  of  con- 
tinuous bone,  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  for  in  that 
case  there  is  little  more  danger  of  its  being  torn  off  as 
the  dog  grows  up  and  hunts  game,  than  any  other  of  the 
claws  appended  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot. 

The  Claws. — These  frequently,  especially  in  petted 
dogs  that  pass  their  days  parading  about  on  Turkey  car- 
pets, become  of  extraordinary  length  ;  in  some  cases. 
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turning  round  and  forming  a  complete  cirde,  to  ai  to 
penetrate  the  little  pad  at  the  base  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
toe.  In  this  case  they  canse  swelling,  inflammation,  and 
suppuration,  accompanied  by  such  intense  pain,  that  in 
extreme  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  away  the  toe 
of  the  foot  itself,  although  in  general  it  is  sufficient  to 
clip  the  offending  claw.  However,  to  do  this  nicely,  with 
expedition,  and  without  giving  great  pain  to  the  patient, 
is  to  be  desired.  Blaine  recommends  ^  small  saw,  such 
as  is  employed  to  cut  off  cock^'  epurs  with  ;  but  the  dog 
must  have  excessive  patience  and  extraordinary  powers 
of  endurance,  who  could  allow  this  to  be  moved  quickly 
backwards  and  forwards  on  a  claw,  one  end  of  which 
rests  on  an  inflamed  and  highly  sensitive  surface.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  one  claw  we  are  generally  required  to 
remove,  but  sixteen  ;  and  long  before  the  first  had  been 
fairly  taken  off  by  the  method  advised  by  Blaine,  the 
cries  of  the  poor  animal  would  say,  "  Hold,  enough ! " 
Moreover,  favorites  of  the  class  I  have  mentioned  are 
generally  brought  by  their  mistresses,  who  cannot  endure 
their  pets  to  suffer,  and  rightly  refuse  to  leave  them  to 
the  mercy  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  This  last  circum- 
stance requires  a  speedier  instrument  than  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Blaine,  to  be  discovered.  The  rowelling  bis- 
toury, employed  for  the  horses,  answers  better  than  the 
saw;  but  even  it  occasions  so  much  pain  as  to  cause 
serious  annoyance  and  obstruction.  I  have  found  nothing 
answer  so  well  as  a  pair  of  wire  nippers ;  which,  pro- 
vided they  be  in  good  condition,  will  take  off  the  whole 
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of  a  dog's  elawSy  although  for  the  operation  the  animal 
never  quits  its  mistress's  arms.  Thej  are  quick  and 
effective,  cutting  through  the  strongest  daw  on  the  in- 
stant ;  giving  no  pain ;  often  removing  the  nail  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  who  provokes  laughter 
rather  than  commiseration  hj  frequently  shamming  the 
agony  he  does  not  feel — ^venting  heart-rendiug  cries,  hut 
invariably  in  the  wrong  place.  For  the  performance  of 
the  operation  there  is  but  one  caution  necessary,  and 
that  is,  to  leave  the  root  of  the  claw  long  enough,  or  not 
to  attempt  cutting  it  too  short ;  because  the  unnatural 
life  the  animal  lives  causes  small  arteries  to  extend  even 
into  the  growth  of  horn,  and  a  little  blood  is  a  terrible 
loss  in  a  lady's  eyes.  However,  beyond  causing  the  mis- 
tress distress,  the  practitioner  need  be  in  no  fear  about 
dividing  one  of  these  abnormal  vessels,  for  the  eccentric 
growth  of  which  the  most  experienced  practitioner  can- 
not at  all  times  be  prepared. 

Falling  off  of  the  Claw. — There  is  another  injury 
to  which  the  claws  of  the  dog  are  exposed,  and  the  cause 
of  which  in  no  instance  have  I  been  able  to  trace.  The 
toe  becomes  hot,  swollen,  and  inflamed ;  the  animal  walks 
lame,  or  upon  three  legs.  Whenever  the  particular  claw 
in  fault  is  touched,  the  cries  of  the  dog  sufficiently  testify 
that  the  seat  of  the  disease  has  been  found.  A  simple 
treatment,  such  as  bathing  the  claw  and  placing  the  foot 
frequently  in  warm  water,  will  occasion  the  homy  cover- 
ing to  be  cast  off  in  a  few  days;  after  which  all  that  is 
required  will  be  to  wrap  the  part  up  in  soft  lint  for  a 
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short  period,  and  to  depriye  the  animal  of  its  aeeoatomed 
exercise  for  a  daj  or  two. 

Sinuses  up  the  Claw. — These  are  of  frequent  exist- 
ence, and  are  commonly  found  where  their  presence  was 
not  suspected.  The  dog  walks  lame,  and  its  master's 
sagacity  cannot  discover  the  cause.  The  animal  is 
accordingly  submitted  to  our  inspection.  To  pinch  the 
claw  in  this  case  is  of  no  use ;  it  can  only  mislead  the 
judgment  The  better  plan,  after  having  ascertained 
none  of  the  claws  are  loose,  is  to  make  the  dog  stand 
upon  the  lame  foot  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper.  If  the 
slightest  moisture  be  left  thereon,  throw  the  animal  on 
his  back,  and  minutely  examine  the  lower  surface  of  each 
claw.  On  one  will  be  seen  a  small  .hole,  not  larger  than 
the  point  of  a  pin,  from  which  exudes  a  thin  watery  dis- 
charge. 

Soak  the  foot  in  warm  water ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife 
pare  off  the  superficial  horn ;  then  soak  and  pare  again  ; 
and  so  on  till  the  entire  claw  is  removed ;  when  slit  up» 
making  a  free  wound  of  any  sinuous  opening  that  may 
exist  in  the  ball  of  the  toe.  Dress  the  interior  of  the 
sinus  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  after- 
wards  with  the  healing  lotion  previously  recommended  ; 
and  all  will  do  well :  but  the  claw  once  taken  away, 
either  by  nature  or  art,  is  very  seldom  perfectly 
restored. 

Foot-sore. — ^Men  of  robust  habit,  who  shoot  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  law- 
fully finding  the  game  they  kill,  often  have  to  complain 
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that  their  dogs  become  foot-sore.  These  animals  hare 
an  elastic  pad  at  the  bottom  of  each  foot,  on  which,  con- 
jointly with  the  nails  of  the  toes,  the  creatures  walk.  The 
bottom  of  the  dog's  foot  is  covered  with  a  thick  cuticle, 
which  is  rapidly  reproduced  in  ordinary  cases,  as  soon  as 
or  before  it  has  been  worn  down :  but  the  game  dog  is 
often  kept  inactive  during  the  summer,  and  then  in 
autumn  brought  into  sudden  work.  The  consequences 
of  this  foolish  practice  are,  that  nature  during  the  warm 
season  supplies  only  a  cuticle  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the 
animal,  which  being  suddenly  forced  to  endure  excessive 
exercise,  soon  wears  away,  and  the  foot  thus  left  devoid 
of  covering,  is  raw,  and  consequently  tender.  For  this 
state  of  the  part,  Blaine,  who  is  therein  followed  by 
Youatt,  recommends  "  pot  liquor."  I  do  not  know  what 
''  pot  liquor"  means.  Cooks  apply  the  name  to  various 
reftise  waters,  in  which  different  and  opposite  ingredients 
have  been  boiled.  If  so,  the  material  with  which  it  is 
made  being  dissimilar,  the  product  cannot  be  the  same. 
It  appears  to  be  a  filth,  generally  cast  into  the  hog-tub ; 
and  as  such  cannot  be  a  proper  medicine  wherewith  to 
cure  a  lame  dog's  foot.  I  throw  it  into  the  receptacle  for 
which  it  is  intended ;  and  do  so  because  I  cannot  under- 
stand it  is  possessed  of  any  curative  properties.  The 
mode  I  pursue  in  these  cases  is  simply  this  : — I  get  a  basin 
of  tepid  water  and  a  soft  sponge ;  and  I  then  well  wash 
the  injured  foot.  When  every  particle  of  grit  or  dirt  is 
thoroughly  removed,  I  apply  to  the  dried  sore  surface  a 
lodon  composed  of  two  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  one 
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ounce  of  water,  with  one  or  two  drops  of  the  essence  of 
lemons.  Haying  thoroughly  washed  the  foot  with  the 
lotion,  I  soak  some  rags  in  it,  which  I  wrap  around  the 
injured  member,  fixing  over  all  a  leather  or  gutta-percha 
boot ;  and  when  thus  treated,  and  the  animal  is  subse- 
quently brought  into  work  with  caution,  a  few  dajs  I 
find  generally  settles  the  business. 

Dog-Carts. — This  appears  to  be  the  place  to  meet,  or 
rather  answer,  the  remarks  which  have  appeared  in 
Youatt's  work  on  this  subject.  He  argues,  because  the 
dog  is  a  beast  of  draught  in  northern  climes,  it  can  be 
without  violence,  and  indeed  was  intended  by  Providence 
to  be  used  as  such  in  temperate  countries.  Thus,  if  this 
argument  be  of  any  value,  that  which  the  dog  can  endure 
in  a  temperate  climate,  it  can  likewise  without  injury 
undergo  in  a  torrid  zone.  The  argument,  if  of  worth, 
admits  of  this  extension  ;  for,  if  the  subject  of  it  is  to  be 
moved  at  all,  it  is  not  for  the  reasoner  to  arrogate  the 
power  of  saying  at  what  point  it  shall  stop.  However, 
granting  him  to  possess  this  right,  he  will  thereby  gun 
nothing  by  it.  In  the  northern  climes,  where  the  dog  is 
employed  as  a  beast  of  draught,  it  is  so  used  only  for  the 
winter  season ;  during  which  time  the  face  of  the  land- 
scape is  covered  by  one  sheet  of  snow.  Is  the  poor  dog 
in  a  cart,  as  seen  in  this  country,  only  so  employed  ?  Is 
he  not  rather  obliged  to  drag  his  heavy  load,  to  which 
the  master's  weight  is  often  appended,  along  dusty  roads 
instead  of  snowy  paths,  and  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
rather  than  at  a.  pace  which  the  poor  creature  can  main- 
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tain  for  hoars  ?  Is  it  not  worked  in  summer  aff  well  as 
winter  ?  Does  not  mud  cover  the  roadwajs  in  this 
country  daring  the  colder  season  for  a  far  longer  period 
than  the  snow  ?  The  summer's  toil  must  be  most  <Tt>pres- 
siye  to  this  over-tasked  animal ;  for,  though  the  dog  b 
naturalized  close  to  the  northern  pole,  he  becomes  scarce 
for  a  long  distance  before  the  equator  is  reached.  It  is 
the  creature  of  a  cold  climate  ;  and  what  it  can  do  in  one 
country  is  by  no  means  the  measurement  of  that  which 
it  can  perform  in  another ;  as  those  who  have  been  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  exporting  hunting-dogs  from 
England  to  India  can  testify. 

The  foot,  moreover,  may  travel  over  a  sheet  of  snow 
with  impunity,  which  may  be  unsuited  for  journeying 
over  artificial  roads,  deep  in  mud  or  water ;  or  else  hot, 
dry,  and  parched  with  a  summer's  sun.  The  sportsman's 
dog  is  often  sore-footed ;  and  do  the  approvers  of  dog- 
carts pretend  that  the  wretched  beast,  forced  by  an  in- 
human master  to  undue  labor,  is  of  a  different  species  ? 
If  the  animals  are  the  same,  how  can  it  be  argued  that 
the  organ,  which  when  moving  over  soft  ploughed  or 
grassy  fields  often  fails,  is  all-sufficient  for  the  longest 
and  heaviest  journey  performed  upon  a  hard  artificially 
constructed  road  ? 

One  grave  senator  in  the  House  of  Lords  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  Bill  introduced  to  put  down  that 
abominable  nuisance,  dog-carts,  in  this  country,  the  plea- 
sure he  had  experienced,  when  a  child,  while  being 
drawn  in  a  carriage  pulled  by  a  dog  along  the  lawn 
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attached  to  his  father's  residence.  There  is  no  legislation 
required  to  meet  such  cases.  No  doubt  the  pleasure  felt 
hj  the  delighted  child  was  shared  hj  the  beast,  who 
wagged  his  tail,  and  scarcely  felt  the  tax  imposed  upon 
its  huge  strength.  Had  the  cart  been  remoyed  from  the 
lawn  to  the  road,  and  been  knocked  up  with  rough 
wheels  and  without  springs,  like  the  carts  used  by  va- 
grant poor  are,  the  load  of  a  child  would  not  even  then 
have  made  the  cases  similar.  To  make  the  instances  the 
same,  the  cart  must  not  only  be  of  the  rudest  construc- 
tion, but  it  must  be  filled  with  weight  limited  solely  by 
the  master's  capacity  to  buy ;  while  on  the  top  of  the 
burthen  must  be  placed,  not  a  happy  child,  but  an  idle 
full-grown  rascal.  And  the  vehicle  thus  encumbered 
must  be  dragged,  not  along  a  soft  lawn,  at  a  pace  neces- 
sary to  please  the  son  and  heir,  but  along  a  hard  road, 
at  a  rate  which  alone  can  satisfy  an  impatient  and  brutal 
master. 

In  whichever  way  we  regard  this  question,  reason 
proves  against  it,  and  the  dog  subject  to  the  most  dread- 
ful disease  that  is  communicable  to  man  should  on  no 
account,  in  this  densely  populated  country,  be  subjected 
to  usage  best  calculated  to  bring  on  the  malady, 

FBAGVOBBSw 

A  FRACTUBB  is  technically  called  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity; but,  as  the  general  reader  will  imagine  the 
definition  can  hardly  be  correct,  with  regard  to  a  bone 
which  may  be  broader  than  it  is  long,  I  will  here  define 
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it  to  be  the  violwt  diviaum  of  a  bone  into  two  or  d 
putt. 


Fnctniea  axe  divided  into  comminnted,  dmple.  and 
compound.  The  Gomminated  and  componnd,  for  the 
present  purpose,  may  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same; 
since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  reetore  the  bone  of  a 
dog  which  has  been  crushed  into  innumerable  pieces ; 
and  sueb  a  state  of  the  hard  stmcture  is  scarcely  possible 
to  exist  without  the  soft  parts,  as  flesh  or  muscle,  around 
the  injury  bung  involved,  or  the  lesion  rendered  com- 
pound as  well  as  comminnted  in  its  nature. 

Then  it  is  simple  fractures  only  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  place ;  and  a  simple  fracture  exists  when  a 
bone  is  snapped  across  into  two  equal  or  tmequal  pieces. 
It  does  not  matter  at  what  point  the  iiynry  may  occur; 
so  that  the  bone  be  broken  only  into  two  pieces,  and  none 
of  the  flosh  be  torn,  or  the  joint  involved,  the  fracture  is 
a  rample  one.     In  the  dog,  several  umnltaneous  simple 
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fractures  may  exist ;  as  where  the  aoiiiial  breaks  across 
the  whole  of  the  four  metatarsal  bones  proceeding  firom 
the  hock  to  the  foot ;  or  snaps,  which  is  of  more  rare 
occurrence*  the  entire  number  of  metacarpal  bones,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  joint,  which  is  called  the  knee  of  the 
dog,  towards  the  foot  of  the  animal. 

The  bones,  however,  most  commonly  fractured  are  the 
ulna  and  radius  in  the  fore-Hmb,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula 
in  the  posterior  extremity.  Next  to  these  in  order  are 
the  femur  or  thigh-bone,  in  the  hind-leg,  and  the  humerus 
or  arm-bone  of  the  anterior  limb.  Then  come  the  four 
metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones,  being  the  same  in  num- 
ber in  both  legs.  These  are  all  the  author  undertakes  to 
treat.  The  first  and  last  he  manages  pretty  successfully. 
For  the  restoration  of  a  fracture,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  bring  the  ends  which  have  been  divided  together,  and 
to  keep  them  in  the  place  into  which  your  art  has  brought 
them.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  author  is  accustomed 
to  cut  from  a  sheet  of  stout  gntta  percha  three  broad 
straight  ribbons ;  then  to  soak  these  in  warm  water  till 
they  are  pliable,  having  first  cut  in  them  several  holes 
resembling  button-holes,  by  the  aid  of  a  punch  and  nar- 
row chisel.  When  they  have  lain  in  the  warm  water  a 
sufficient  time  to  soften,  and  no  more — for  the  water  of 
too  great  a  heat  shrivels  up  as  well  as  softens  the  gutta 
percha — ^lie  draws  forth  one  ribbon,  and  this  he  moulds  to 
the  front  of  the  sound  leg. 

That  done,  he  takes  another  piece  of  the  gutta  percha, 
and  this  he  models  to  the  hind  part  of  the  sound  leg* 


The  remainmg  Blip  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  limh.  After 
the  pliahle  gntta  percha  has  heen  forced  to  assume  the 
shape  desired,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  writer  to  cover  it 
with  a  cloth  saturated  in  cold  spring  water,  to  hasten  the 
setting  of  the  material,  and  therehj  shorten  a  process 
which  always  renders  the  dog  somewhat  uneasy.  All 
this  accomplished,  he  next  hraces  the  splints  together, 
and  fixes  them  upon  the  limh,  hy  means  of  a  long  piece 
of  tape ;  putting  under  them,  next  to  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  a  quantity  of  lint  to  prevent  the  gutta  percha 
firom  irritating  the  flesh.  The  tapes  he  also  runs  through 
the  holes  previously  made,  and  winds  ahout  the  limh,  or 
over  the  splints — ^rather,  hut  not  too  tightly  in  the  first 
instance — with  the  intent  of  arousing  the  restorative 
amount  of  inflammation.  This  quantity  of  inflammation, 
the  reader  may  imagine,  would  he  certain  to  ensue  on  so 
violent  an  injury  as  the  separation  of  the  hard  supports 
of  the  hody ;  hut  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  I  have  known 
a  favorite  hound  to  hreak  at  once  the  four  metatarsal 
hones,  and  though  the  splints  necessary  to  promote  a 
union  were  kept  on  ahove  two  months,  nothing  of  the 
kind  took  place ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  handages 
were  removed,  and  his  movements  effected  the  cure 
which  my  appliances  were  unahle  to  hring  about.  Some 
persons  even  advocate  taking  off  all  bandages  from  a 
broken  leg,  and  sending  the  dog  for  a  walk,  where  union 
is  tardy ;  but  people  who  use  such  language  talk  about 
that,  concerning  which  they  literally  know  nothing.  It 
is  not  one  walk  which  will  produce  the  desired  effect ;  but 
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repeated  walks  are  required  to  accompUsh  wliat  appears 
to  the  ignorant  so  certain  to  occur.  Thus,  to  do  nothing 
is  far  better  in  some  cases  than  to  perform  much ;  since 
the  absence  of  remedies  accomplishes  that  which  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  surgery  is  unable  to  produce. 

There  are  cases,  however,  which  cannot  get  well  of 
themselves,  unless  deformity  be  esteemed  of  no  conse- 
quence. Thus,  when  the  radius  and  ulna  are  snapped 
right  across,  and  the  foot,  deprived  of  all  support,  dan- 
gles at  the  end  of  the  limb ;  here  the  interposition  of 
surgical  agency  is  absolutely  required  ;  for  the  fracture, 
if  left  to  itself  without  the  aid  of  art,  would  never  assume 
its  proper  situation.  So  when  the  humerus  or  femur  are 
fractured,  the  bones  may  unite  of  themselves ;  but  in  that 
case  shortening  of  the  limb  and  incurable  lameness  is  cer- 
tain to  ensue.  The  practitioner  aims  not  only  to  bring 
the  separated  ends  of  the  bone  together  ;  but  he  endea- 
vors, by  the  invention  of  various  means,  to  keep  them 
there,  or  to  force  the  limb  all  the  time  of  the  cure  to  be 
and  to  remain  at  its  fullest  length.  To  prevent  the  ten- 
dency to  contract  in  the  limb,  and  consequently  to  short- 
en, is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  treatment  of  fractures.  When  a  bone  is 
broken,  the  muscles  which  hold  the  parts  together  sooner 
or  later  contract,  and  sometimes  with  such  force  as  to 
draw  the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  were  once  continuous, 
side  by  side ;  thus  rendering  the  limb  shorter  than  it  was 
previously.  This  force  is  generally  exerted  immediately 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ;  but  in  some  petted 
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animaLs  irliere  the  system  is  slow,  it  does  not  take  place 
till  some  indefinite  period  lias  elapsed.  Fortunate  is  the 
gentleman  who  is  called  on  to  treat  a  case  hefore  any- 
thing of  the  kind  has  occurred,  as  his  difficulties  will 
thereby  be  at  first  materially  lessened ;  but  when  put- 
ting on  the  splints,  he  must  be  careful  that  they  are 
strong  enough  and  his  tapes  tight  enough  to  keep  the 
leg  extended,  or  to  resist  the  power  which  sooner  or 
later  he  may  rest  assured  will  start  up. 

The  bandages  and  splints  having  been  on  some  time — 
the  precise  period  of  which  cannot  be  estimated, — ^the  leg 
will  swell,  especially  the  foot,  and  the  tapes  become  so 
tight  as  to  cut  into  the  flesh.  The  practitioner  pays  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  primary  indication  of  swelling  being 
about  to  take  place  ;  but  when  it  bas  fairly  set  in,  and 
threatens  to  do  injury  to  the  limb,  he  with  caution  loosens 
the  tapes,  thus  permitting  the  blood  freely  to  circulate. 

The  after-treatment  of  a  fracture  is  comparatively 
easy.  It  consists  merely  in  keeping  the  bowels  open, 
attending  to  the  general  health,  and  in  renewing  the 
splints  and  bandages  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  well  to  bathe  the  fractured  limb,  splints  and  all, 
in  the  following  lotions  : — 

Lonoy  worn,  the  lso  bsfobb  thb  swkllino  has  ooiDoaroiDi 

Tinct  arnic  moot.    .    .    .    One  drachm. 

Aqua  font One  ounce. 

Ebb.  limon A  sufficiency 

To  be  applied  frequently. 
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Tinet  acomt Half-aF«enipl€L 

Aqua  font Oneoance. 

Eaa.  aniflw A  sufficieiLey. 


LonoH  TO  Bs  ArrusD  Aran  ram  awKLLoro  bia 

Zukchi  chlor.    ....    One  grain. 

Aqua  font One  oance. 

Ebs.  ank. A  soffieiency. 

The  other  measures  are  dictated  entirely  hj  circum- 
stances. 

OPBSJllIOMBi 

Thbrb  are  very  few  of  such  offices  to  he  performed  on 
the  dog.  Among  those,  however,  which  do  occur,  is  the 
removal  of  the  toe.  When  a  claw  has  grown  completely 
round,  and  hy  being  pressed  into  the  flesh  appears,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  practitioner,  to  have  provoked  such 
injury  as  decidedly  and  imperatively  requires  the  remo- 
val of  the  part  affected,  then  the  amputation  of  one  toe 
may  be  undertaken.  When  the  dog,  to  allay  the  itching 
of  the  extremities,  gnaws  or  eats  his  own  flesh  from  the 
toes,  leaving  black  and  ragged  bones  protruding,  ampu- 
tation is  necessary.  The  member  must  in  each  case  be 
amputated  higher  up  than  the  injury.  There  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity  to  muzzle  the  dog,  provided  the  master  is 
present,  and  will  undertake  the  charge  of  the  head. 
When  such  has  been  the  case,  and  the  master  has 
engaged  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  dog  fixed  upon 
himself,  I  have  removed  a  joint  or  two  from  the  leg  with- 
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out  the  animal  uttering  a  single  ciy ;  althongh  the  mas- 
ter, nnnsed  to  snch  sights,  has  been  seized  with  sickness 
so  as  to  require  spirits  for  his  restoration.  The  master 
being  at  the  head,  or  an  assistant  on  whom  you  can 
depend  being  at  that  post ;  another  placed  to  keep  down 
the  body ;  and  a  third  to  lay  hold  of  and  extend  the 
limb  to  be  operated  upon,  which  must  be  uppermost ;  the 
animal  should  be  thrown  on  one  side.  There  it  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
calm  its  natural  fears. 

The  operator  then  takes  one  of  Listen's  sharp-pointed 
knives,  and  thrusts  it  quite  through  the  flesh,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  injury ;  he  then  with  a  sawing  motion 
cuts  downward  and  outward  till  the  knife  is  released. 
He  next  impales  the  member  on  the  other  side,  keeping 
the  back  of  the  knife,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  as  close 
to  the  bone  as  possible,  and  draws  it  forth  in  the  same 
manner.  He  thus  will  have  two  flaps  divided  by  a  small 
notch,  which  coincides  with  the  breadth  of  the  bone. 
Through  this  notch,  on  the  uppermost  side,  he  must  pass 
his  knife,  cutting  upwards  and  inwards ;  thus  upon  both 
sides,  till  the  lines  made  by  the  knife  meet  in  a  point. 
He  will  then,  supposing  the  business  to  have  been  pro- 
perly performed,  see  a  bright  pink  living  piece  of  bone 
in  the  centre ;  and  to  cut  off  so  much,  or  even  a  little 
more  than  is  visible,  becomes  his  next  object.  For  this 
purpose  a  saw,  however  fine,  is  tedious;  because  the 
bone  to  be  cut  through  is  not  of  sufficient  body  to  allow 
the  operator  to  put  forth  his  strength*  and  on  that  account 
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dflo  does  not  leave  behind  it  a  smooth  sorfiice.    The 
bone-nippers  answer  better.    Without  loss  of  time,  there* 
lore,  the  veterinary  snrgeon  seises  a  pair  suited  to  the 
object  in  view,  and  with  these  he  gently  pushes  back  the 
flesh  on  all  sides ;  he  then,  suddenly  closing  the  handles, 
cuts  short  the  protruding  bone.    The  flaps  that  have 
been  made  are  then  brought  together,  when,  if  there  is 
any  bleeding,  the  raw  surfiices  are  again  exposed,  and  a 
few  puffs  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  first  having  sprinkled 
the  part  with  cold  water,  usually  stop  it.     If  that  should 
not  succeed,  a  innall  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  of 
rye  suffices  for  the  purpose;   and  all  bleeding  having 
ceased,  the  flaps  are  finally  placed  together,  bound  up  in 
soft  lint,  and  a  leather  or  gutta  percha  boot  placed  over 
all,  no  dressing  being  applied  or  the  boot  removed  for 
three  days.     When  the  wound  is  inspected,  if,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  the  movements  of  the  dog  have  dis- 
turbed the  flaps,  provided  they  are  not  drawn  too  uneven, 
the  practitioner  had  better  not  touch  them.    The  rectify- 
ing powers  of  nature  in  such  cases  are  wonderful ;  and  in 
those  he  had  better  trust  rather  than  interfere  with  the 
process  of  healing,  which  he  may  remain  certain  has 
already  commenced.     In  this  fashion  I  have  excised  a 
dog's  claw  ;  and  three  months  after  the  operation  a  spec- 
tator would  have   to  compare  one  foot  with  another  to 
discover  tliat  either  was  deficient  in  the  proper  number 
of  appendages. 

GapI>bd   Hock  and  Elbow. — ^The  first  of  these  is 
more  rare  than  the  last ;  but  as,  on  the  point  of  the  bone 
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in  each  joint,  is  situated  a  bursa  or  small  sac,  containing 
an  unctuous  fluid  intended  to  facilitate  the  moyement  of 
the  bone  under  the  skin,  thej  both  are  subject  to  injury ;. 
when  they  swell  to  an  enormous  size,  and  constitute  a 
Terj  unsightly  deformity.  If  seen  early,  so  soon  as  the 
tenderness  has  subsided,  an  ounce  of  lard  may  be  mixed 
with  a  drachm  of  the  iodide  of  lead,  and  the  part  well 
and  frequently  rubbed  with  the  ointment.  If  in  spite  of 
the  use  of  this  ointment,  which  more  often  fails  than  suc- 
ceeds, the  tumor  grows  larger  and  larger,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  an  operation ;  else  the  disfigurement  may  ulti- 
mately become  sufficiently  great  and  hard  to  seriously 
impede  the  animal's  movements. 

An  operation  being  determined  on,  the  animal  is  best 
left  standing ;  though,  should  it  prove  unruly,  assistance 
sufficient  to  lift  it  on  to  a  table,  and  thereon  to  lay  it  on 
its  side,  must  be  at  hand.  Everything  being  ready,  and 
the  dog  in  this  case  properly  muzzled,  the  operator,  with 
such  a  knife  as  he  can  work  quickest  with,  makes  an  in- 
cision the  entire  length  of  the  swelling,  and  even  rather 
longer  than  shorter  :  he  next  reflects  back  both  portions 
of  skin,  that  is,  the  skin  on  either  side  of  the  swelling ; 
and  lastly,  separates  the  enlargement  from  its  base. 

This  removal  will  leave  a  huge,  ugly,  gaping  wound, 
with  a  seeming  superabundance  of  skin  hanging  from 
its  side.  Let  him  on  no  account  remove  a  particle  of 
that  skin,  however  much  more  than  is  necessary  pro- 
perly to  cover  the  wound  there  may  immediately  after 
the  operation  seem  to  be.     Inflammation  will,  with  the 

r    1 
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b^inning  of  the  healing  process,  set  in,  and  the  aetaou 
of  this  inflammation  contracts  the  han^g  skin ;  so  that 
if  a  portion  be  removed,  there  will  remain  an  open 
woond  to  that  extent ;  and  as  skin  is  slowly  reproduced, 
the  cure  may  be  retarded  for  months. 

The  first  part  of  the  business  being  well  condnded* 
the  dog  mast  remiun  mazzled,  and  be  retamed  to  its 
proprietor  with  a  bottle  of  healing  fluid,  the  sore  which 
has  been  made  being  left  uncovered.  The  healing  fluid 
is  to  be  used  frequently ;  and  if  the  case  be  a  good  one, 
the  orifice  qoickly  becomes  small,  and  heals.  In  some 
animals,  however,  there  is  a  disposition  to  gnaw  or  lick 
the  part  ;  thus  undoing  everything  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon has  been  accomplishing.  To  check  this  habit,  a 
cradle  round  the  neck ;  wide  collars  which  prevent  tha 
head  from  being  turned  ronnd  ;  and  various  splints  which, 
by  keeping  the  limb  extended,  thereby  hinder  the  animal 
from  touching  the  wound,  are  employed.  Any  or  all  of 
these,  in  untoward  cases,  may  be  necessary ;  and  in  very 
high-bred  animals  the  healing  powers  of  nature  are  fre- 
quently slow,  consequently  in  such  the  after-conaeqneneea 
of  an  operation  are  likely  to  prove  very  annoying. 
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PBTCr.TMmABY  OBSSBTATIONS.    QTTAIJFICATIOKS,  IN  BKKAK* 

SB — BX   I>06. 

1.  Doo-BKEAKiKa,  SO  &x  froiu  there  being  any  mys- 
tery in  it,  is  an  art  easily  acquired  when  it  is  commenced 
and  continued  on  rational  principles. 

2.  I  think  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  if  you  will 
have  the  patience  to  follow  me,  whilst  I  endeavor  to 
explain  what,  I  am  satisfied,  is  the  most  certain  and 
rapid  method  of  breaking  in  your  dogs,  whether  you 
require  great  proficiency  in  them,  or  are  contented  with 
an  inferior  education.  No  quicker  system  has  yet  been 
devised,  however  humble  the  education  may  be.  The 
education  in  fiict  of  the  peasant,  and  that  of  the  future 
double-first  collegian,  begin  and  proceed  on  the  same 
principle.  Ton  know  your  own  drcumstances,  and  yon 
must  yourself  determine  what  time  you  choose  to  devote 
to  them ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence to  which  you  aspire.  I  can  only  assure  you  of  my 
firm  oonviotion,  that  no  other  means  will  enable  you  to 
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gain  your  object  so  quickly,  and  I  speak  with  a  confi- 
dence derived  from  long  experience  in  many  parts  oi 
the  worid,  on  a  subject  that  was,  for  several  years,  my 
great  hobby,* 

3.  Every  writer  is  presumed  to  take  some  interest  in 
his  reader;  I  therefore  feel  privileged  to  address  yon 
as  a  fnend,  and  will  commence  my  lecture  by  strongly 
recommendiug,  that,  if  your  occupations  will  allow  it, 
you  take  earnestly  and  heartily  to  educating  your  dogs 
yourself.  If  you  possess  temper  and  some  judgment, 
and  will  implicitly  attend  to  my  advice,  I  will  go  bail 
for  your  success,  and,  much  as  you  may  now  love 
shooting,  you  will  then  like  it  infinitely  more.  Try  the 
plan  I  recommend,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  the 
Pointer  or  Setter  Pup  which  I  will,  for  example  sake, 
suppose  to  be  now  in  your  kennel,  shall  be  a  better  dog 
by  the  end  of  next  season — ^I  mean  a  more  killing  dog — 
than  probably  any  you  ever  yet  shot  over. 

4.  Possibly  you  will  urge,  that  you  are  unable  to 
spare  the  time  which  I  consider  necessary  for  giving 
him  a  high  education — ^brief  as  that  time  is,  compared 

*  It  may  be  satiBfaotoiy  to  othen  to  know  the  opinion  of  so  un- 
deniable an  authority  as  Oolonel  Hawker.  The  Oolonei,  in  the 
Tenth  Edition  of  his  invaluable  Book  on  Shooting,  writes — ^page  2S5 
— **  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  lieut-CoL  Hutehin- 
son's  valuable  work  on  '  Dog-breaking '  has  appeared.  It  is  a  per- 
fect vade  meeum  for  both  Sportsmen  and  Keeper,  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  giving  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  work  which  so  ably  si^ 
plies  my  own  deficiencies.** 
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with  the  many,  many  months  wasted  in  the  tedious 
methods  usually  employed — ^andthat  you  must,  perforce, 
content  yourself  with  humbler  qualifications.  Be  it  so. 
I  can  only  condole  with  you,  for  in  your  case  this  may 
be  partly  true ;  mind,  I  only  bsj  partly  true.  But  how 
a  man  of  property,  who  keeps  a  regular  gamekeeper, 
can  be  satisfied  with  the  disorderly,  disobedient  troop 
to  which  he  often  shoots,  I  cannot  understand.  Where 
the  gamekeeper  is  permitted  to  accompany  his  master 
in  the  field,  and  hunt  the  dogs  himself,  there  can  be  no 
yalid  excuse  for  the  deficiency  in  their  education.  The 
deficiency  must  arise  either  from  the  incapacity,  or  from 
the  idleness  of  the  keeper. 

6.  Unlike  most  other  arts,  dog-breaking  does  not 
require  much  experience  ;  but  such  a  knowledge  of 
dogs,  as  will  enable  you  to  discriminate  between  their 
different  tempers  and  dispositions,  I  had  almost  said 
characters — and  they  vary  greatly — ^is  very  advanta* 
geous.  Some  require  constant  encouragement;  some 
you  must  never  beat ;  whilst,  to  gain  the  required 
ascendancy  over  others,  the  whip  must  be  occasionally 
employed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  instructor 
should  be  a  very  good  shot ;  which  probably  is  a  more 
fortunate  circumstance  for  me  than  for  you.  It  should 
even  be  received  as  a  principle  that  birds  onght  to  be 
now  and  then  missed  to  young  dogs,  lest  some  day,  if 
your  nerves  happen  to  be  out  of  order,  or  a  cock- 
ney   companion    be   harmlessly  blazing    away,    your 

dog  take  it  into  his  head  and  heels  to  run  home  in  dia. 
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gnat,  aa  I  haire  seeD  a  bftdi,  oiUed  Connten,  do  more 
dum  once,  in  Haddingtonalure. 

6.  The  chief  requiates  in  a  breaker  are : — ^KrsU j, 
command  of  temper,  that  he  may  nerer  be  betrayed 
into  giving  one  nnneceesary  blow,  tar  with  dogs,  aa 
with  horses,  no  work  is  so  well  done  as  that  which  is 
done  cheerfully ;  secondly,  consistency,  that  in  the  ex- 
hilaration of  his  spirits,  or  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  a 
bird,  he  may  not  permit  a  fiinlt  to  pass  unreproTed,  I 
do  not  say  unpunished^  which  at  a  less  exciting  moment 
he  would  have  noticed — and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  not  correct  a  dog  the  more  harshly  because  the 
shot  has  been  missed,  or  the  game  lost ;  and  lastly,  the 
exercise  of  a  little  reflection,  to  enaUe  him  to  judge 
what  meaning  an  unreasonable  animal  is  likely  to  attach 
to  every  word  and  sign,  nay  to  every  look. 

^.  With  the  coarsest  tackle,  and  worst  flies,  trout 
can  be  taken  in  unflogged  waters,  while  it  requires  much 
■oience,  and  the  finest  gut,  to  kill  persecuted  fish.  It  is 
the  same  in  shooting.  With  almost  any  sporting-dog 
game  can  be  killed  early  in  the  season,  when  the  birds 
lie  like  stones,  and  the  dog  can  get  within  a  few  yards 
of  them ;  but  you  will  require  one  highly  broken  to 
obtain  many  shots  when  they  are  wild.  Then  any  in- 
cautious approach  of  the  dog,  or  any  noise,  would  flush 
the  game,  and  your  own  experience  wiH  tell  you  that 
nothing  so  soon  puts  birds  on  the  run,  and  makes  them 
BO  ready  to  take  flight,  as  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  especially  now-a^ysi  when  fiumers  generally 
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prafer  the  sojthe  to  the  mcUe,  and  dean  hosbandiy, 
large  fields,  and  trim  narrow  hedges — ^affording  no 
shelter  firom  wet — ^have  forced  the  partridge — ^a  Bkort-^ 
winged^  hird — ^unwillingly  to  seek  protection,  when 
ftrrived  at  maturity,  in  ready  flight  rather  than  in  con- 
cealment. Even  the  report  of  a  gun  does  not  so  mudi 
alarm  them  as  the  command,  *^  Toho,^  or  *^  Down 
diarge,^'  usually  too,  as  if  to  make  matters  worse,  haU 
looedto  the  extent  of  the  breaker's  lungs.  There  are 
anglers  who  recommend  silence  as  condndve  to  success, 
and  there  are  no  experienced  sportsmen  who  do  not 
acknowledge  its  great  value  in  shooting.  Rate  or  beat 
a  dog  at  one  end  of  a  field,  and  the  birds  at  the  other 
will  lift  thdr  heads,  become  uneasy,  and  be  ready  to 
take  wing  the  moment  you  get  near  them.  ^*  Penn,"  in 
his  clever  maxims  on  Angling  and  Chess,  observes  to 
this  cfffect,  *^  if  you  wish  to  see  the  fish,  do  not  let  him 
see  you ;''  and  with  respect  to  shooting,  we  may  as  truly 
say,  ^^  if  you  wish  birds  to  hear  your  gun,  do  not  let 
them  hear  your  voice.^    Even  a  loud  whistle  disturbs 

them.    Mr.  O ^t  of  C— e  says  a  gamekeeper's 

motto  ought  to  be, — "  No  whistling — ^no  whipping — ^no 
noise,  when  master  goes  out  for  sport.** 

8.  These  observations  lead  unavoidably  to  the  inler- 

•  The  .Americaa  Quail  so  closely  resembles  the  English  partridge 
in  all  its  habits,  except  that  it  takes  to  covert  in  large  woodlands, 
and  occasionfllly  tree*,  that  all  the  rales  of  hnnting  and  beating  for 
it,  shooting  it^  and  breaking  dogs  for  its  pnrsiiit^  are  entirely  identi- 
«aL— £Lir  H. 
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enoe,  that  no  dog  can  be  oonadered  perfectly  broken,  that 
does  not  make  his  point  when  first  he  feels  assured  ot 
the  presence  of  game,  and  remain  stationary  vohere  he 
maktB  U^  until  urged  on  by  you  to  draw  nearer — that 
does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lie  down  without  any 
word  of  command  the  moment  you  have  fired,  and  after- 
wards perseveringly  seek  for  the  dead  bird  in  the  direction 
you  may  point  out — ^and  all  this  without  your  once 
having  occasion  to  speak,  more  than  to  say  in  a  low 
Yoice,  *'  Find,'*  when  he  gets  near  the  dead  bird,  as  will 
be  hereafter  explained.  Moreover,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  he  risks  leaving  game  behind  him  if  he  does  not 
hunt  every  part  of  a  field,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  wastes  your  time  and  his  strength,  if  he  travels  twice 
over  the  same  ground,  nay,  over  any  ground  which  his 
powers  of  scent  have  already  reached.  Of  course  I  am 
now  speaking  of  a  dog  hunted  without  a  companion  to 
share  his  labors. 

0.  You  may  say,  ^^  How  is  all  this,  which  sounds  so 
well  in  theory,  to  be  obtained  in  practice  without  great 
severity  ?  '•  Believe  me,  with  severity  it  never  can  be 
attained.  If  flogging  would  make  a  dog  perfect,  few 
would  be  found  unbroken  in  England  or  Scotland,  and 
scai'cely  one  in  Ireland. 

10.  Astley's  method  was  to  give  each  horse  his  pre- 
paratory lessons  alone,  and  when  there  was  no  noise  or 
anything  to  divert  his  attention  from  his  instructor.  If 
the  horse  was  interrupted  during. the  lesson,  or  his  at- 
tention in  any  way  withdrawn,  he  was  dismissed  for  that 
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day.  When  perfect  in  oertain  leflsons  by  himseli^  he  was 
aasociated  with  other  horses  whose  education  was  further 
advanced.  And  it  was  the  practice  of  that  great  master 
to  reward  his  horses  with  slices  of  carrot  or  apple  when 
they  performed  weU. 

11.  Astley  may  give  us  a  usefiil  hint  in  our  &r  easier 
task  of  dog'breaking.  We  see  that  he  endeavored  by 
kindness  and  patience  to  make  the  horse  thoronghly  com* 
prehend  the  meaning  of  certain  words  and  signals  before 
he  allowed  him  any  companion.  So  ought  you,  by  what 
may  be  termed  ^^  initiatory  lessons,''  to  make  your 
young  dog  perfectly  understand  the  meaning  of  certain 
words  and  signs  before  you  hunt  him  in  the  company 
of  another  dog — nay,  before  you  hunt  hun  at  all ;  and, 
in  pursuance  of  Astley's  plan,  you  ought  to  give  these 
lessons  when  you  are  alone  with  the  dog,  and  his  atten- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  withdrawn  to  other  matters. 
Give  them,  also,  when  he  is  fasting,  as  his  &culties  will 
then  be  clearer,  and  he  will  be  more  eager  to  obtain  any 
rewards  of  biscuit  or  other  food. 

12.  Be  assured  that  by  a  consistent  adherence  to  the 
simple  rules  which  I  wUl  explain,  you  can  obtain  the 
perfection  I  have  described,  8,  with  more  ease  and  ex- 
pedition than  you  probably  imagine  to  be  practicable ; 
and,  if  you  will  zealously  foUow  my  advice,  I  promise, 
that,  instead  of  having  to  give  up  your  shooting  in  Sep- 
tember— ^for  I  am  supposing  you  to  be  in  England-* 
while  you  break  in  your  pup,  you  shall  then  be  able  to 
take  him  into  the  field,  provided  he  is  tolerably  well  bred 


and  well  dkpoeed,  perfecti  j  obedient ;  and,  except  that 
he  will  not  have  a  well-coDfinnedf  judicious  range^  almoat 
perfectly  made ;  at  least  so  £ur  made,  that  he  will  only 
oommit  such  ftults  as  naturally  arise  from  want  of  expe- 
rience. Let  me  remind  you  also  that  the  keep  of  dogs 
is  expennve,  and  supplies  an  argument  for  making  them 
earn  their  bread  by  hunting  to  a  tta^fid  purpose  so  soon 
as  they  are  of  an  age  to  work  without  injury  to  their 
constitution.  Time,  moreover,  is  valuable  to  us  all,  or 
most  of  us  fancy  it  is.  Surely,  then,  that  system  of 
education  is  best  which  imparts  the  most  expeditiously 
the  required  degree  of  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  n. 

nmiATOBT  LESSOKS  WITHIK   BOOBS.      SBOOTIKa  POIHES. 

13.  It  is  seldom  of  any  advantage  to  a  dog  to  have 
more  than  one  instructor.  The  methods  of  teaching 
may  be  the  same ;  but  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the 
tone  of  voice  and  in  the  manner  that  will  more  or  less 
puxzle  the  learner,  and  retard  rather  than  advance  his 
education.  I^  therefore,  you  resolve  to  break  in  your 
dog,  do  it  entirely  yourself;  let  no  one  interfere  with  you. 

14.  As  a  general  rule,  let  his  education  begin  when  he 
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18  about  six  or  seven  months  old* — although  I  allow  that 
some  dogs  are  more  precocious  than  others,  and  bitches 
always  more  forward  than  dogs — ^but  it  ought  to  be  nearly 
completed  before  he  is  shown  a  bird  (111).  A  quarter 
of  an  hour's  duly  in-door  training — called  by  the  6er-« 
mans  "  house-breaking " — for  three  or  four  weeks  wiD 
effect  more  than  a  month's  constant  hunting  without 
preliminary  tuition. 

15.  Never  take  your  young  dog  out  of  doors  for  in« 
struction,  until  he  has  learnt  to  know  and  obey  the  several 
words  of  command  which  you  intend  to  give  him  in  the 
field,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  signs  which  you 
will  have  occasion  to  make  to  him  with  your  arms.  These 
are  what  may  be  called  the  initiatory  lessons. 

16.  Think  a  moment,  and  you  will  see  the  importance 
of  this  preliminary  instruction,  though  rarely  imparted. 
Why  should  it  be  imagined  that  at  the  precise  moment 
when  a  young  dog  is  enraptured  with  the  first  sniff  of 
game,  he  is,  by  some  mysterious  unaccountable  instinct, 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Toho  ?*•  Why 
should  he  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  word  of  encouragement 

*  But  from  hit  very  inlmney  yofo  ought  not  to  hftve  aHow^d  him 
to  be  disobedient  Yoa  Bhoald  bare  made  him  know — which  he 
wHl  do  needy  intiiitiTely<— that  a  whip  can  pimiah  him,  though  he 
ought  never  to  have  tuffered  from  it  I  have  heard  of  pups  only 
four  months  old  being  made  quite  au  fait  to  the  preliminary  drill 
here  reoommended.  This  early  exercise  of  their  intelligence  and 
observation  must  have  benefited  them.  The  questionable  p<Mnt  is 
the  unneceaBary  consumption  of  the  instnictor^s  time. 
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to  rush  in  upon  the  game,  as  he  probably  longs  to  do ; 
especially  if  it  is  a  partridge  fluttering  before  him,  in  the 
sagacious  endeavor  to  lure  him  from  her  brood,  or  a 
hare  enticingly  cantering  off  from  under  his  nose  ?  There 
are  breakers  who  would  coirect  him  for  not  intuitively 
comprehending  and  obeying  the  ^^Toho,''  roared  out 
with  stentorian  lungs ;  though,  it  is  obvious,  the  young* 
Bter,  from  having  had  no  previous  instruction,  could  have 
no  better  reason  for  understanding  its  import  than  the 
watch-dog  chained  up  in  the  adjacent  &rm-yard.  Again 
he  hears  the  word  ^^  Toho  " — ^again  followed  by  another 
licking,  accompanied  perhaps  by  the  long  lecture,  '^  Ware 
springing  birds,  will  you?"  The  word  "Toho"  then 
begins  to  assume  a  most  awful  character ;  he  naturally 
connects  it  with  the  finding  of  game,  and  not  under- 
standing a  syllable  of  the  lecture,  lest  he  should  a  third 
time  hear  it,  and  get  a  third  drubbing,  he  judges  it  most 
prudent,  unless  he  is  a  dog  of  very  high  courage,  when 
next  aware  of  the  presence  of  birds,  to  come  in  to  heel ; 
and  thus  he  commences  to  be  a  blinker,  thanks  to  the 
sagacity  and  intelligence  of  his  tutor.  I  do  not  speak 
of  all  professional  dog-breakers, — ^far  from  it.  Many  are 
fidly  sensible  that  comprehension  of  orders  must  neces- 
sarily precede  all  but  accidental  obedience.  I  am  only 
thinking  of  some  whom  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
see,  and  who  have  many  a  time  made  my  blood  boil  at 
their  brutal  usage  of  a  fine  high-couraged  young  dog. 
Men  who  had  a  strong  arm  and  hard  heart  to  punish — 
but  no  temper  and  no  head  to  instruct. 
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17.  So  long  as  you  are  a  bachelor,  you  can  make  a 
companion  of  your  dog,  without  incurring  the  danger 
of  his  being  spoilt  by  your  wife  and  children ;  the  more, 
by-the-bye,  he  is  your  own  companion  and  nobody  else's 
the  better :  and  it  is  a  &ct,  though  you  may  smile  at  the 
assertion,  that  all  the  initiatory  lessons  can  be,  and  can 
best  be  inculcated  in  your  own  break&st-room. 

18.  Follow  Astley's  plan.  Let  no  one  be  present  to 
distract  the  dog's  attention.  Call  him  to  you  by  the 
whistle  you  propose  always  using  in  the  field.  Tie  a 
slight  cord  a  few  yards  long  to  his  collar.  Throw  him  a 
small  piece  of  toast  or  meat,  saying  at  the  time,  '^  Dead, 
dead."  Do  this  several  times,  chucking  it  into  different 
parts  of  the  room,  and  let  him  eat  what  he  finds.  Then 
throw  a  piece,  always  as  you  do  so  saying,  ^^  Dead,"  and 
the  moment  he  gets  close  to  it,  check  him  by  jerking 
the  cord,  at  the  same  time  sa3ring,  ^^Toho,"  and  lifting 
up  your  right  arm  almost  perpendicularly.  By  presdng 
on  the  cord  with  your  foot,  you  can  restrain  him  as  long 
as  you  please.  Do  not  let  him  take  what  you  have  thrown 
until  you  give  him  the  encouraging  word,  ^^  On,"  accom- 
panied by  a  forward  movement  of  the  right  arm  and 
hand,  somewhat  similar  to  the  swing  of  an  under-hand 
bowler  at  cricket. 

19.  Let  all  your  commands  be  given  in  a  low  voice. 
Consider  that  in  the  field,  where  you  are  anxious  not  to 
alarm  the  birds  unnecessarily,  your  words  must  reach 
your  dogs'  ears  more  or  less  softened  by  distance,  and, 
if  their  influence  depends  on  loudness,  they  will  have  the 
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least  effect  at  the  yeiy  mcment  when  70a  wish  them  to 
hi^Te  the  most.  For  the  same  reason,  in  the  initiatory 
lessons,  be  careful  not  to  whistle  londlj. 

20.  After  a  few  tria]8  with  the  checkcord,  yon  will 
find  yourself  enabled,  without  touching  it,  and  merely 
by  using  the  word  ^^  Toho,''  to  prevent  his  seizing  the 
toast  or  meat,  untO  yon  say  ^  On,'?  or  give  him  the  for- 
ward signal.  When  he  gets  yet  more  perfect  in  his 
lesson,  raising  your  right  arm  only,  without  employing 
your  voice,  will  be  sufficient,  espedally  if  you  have  gra- 
dually accustomed  him  to  hear  you  speak  less  and  less 
loudly.  If  he  draw  towards  the  bread  before  he  has 
obtained  leave,  jerk  the  cord,  and  drag  him  hack  to  the 
tpot  from  which  he  stirred.  He  is  not  to  quit  it  untQ 
you  ord^  him,  occupy  yourself  as  you  may.  Hove 
about,  and  occasionally  go  from  him,  as  £ir  as  you  can, 
before  you  give  the  command  ^*  On."  This  will  make 
him  less  unwilling  hereafter  to  continue  steady  at  his 
point  while  you  are  taking  a  circuit  to  head  him,  and  so 
get  wild  birds  between  him  and  your  gun, — 179,  196. 
Hie  signal  for  his  advancmg,  when  you  are  ftoing  him,  is 
the  ^^ beckon" — see  33. 

21.  At  odd  times  let  him  take  the  bread  the  moment 
you  throw  it,  that  his  eagerness  to  rush  forward  to  seise 
it  may  be  continued,  only  to  be  instantly  restrained  at 
your  command. 

22.  Your  left  arm  raised  perpendicularly,  in  a  similar 
manner,  should  mi^e  the  young  dog  lie  down.  Call  out 
^  Drop,"  when  so  holding  up  the  left  hand,  and  press 
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him  down  with  the  other  until  he  awnmes  a  cronehing 
portion.  K  you  study  beauty  of  attitude,  his  fore-legs 
should  be  extended  and  hb  head  rest  between  them. 
Make  him  lie  well  down,  occasionally  walking  round  and 
round  him,  gradually  increasing  the  size  of  the  cirde-^ 
your  eyes  on  hi&  Do  not  let  him  raise  himself  to  a  fidt- 
ting  posture.  If  you  do,  he  will  haye  the  greater  indi- 
nation  hereafter  to  more  about:  etpeeiaUf/  toAen  you 
ioofU  to  catch  him  in  order  to  chide  or  correct  him,  A 
^op  is  all  you  require  for  the  ^^Toho,'*  and  you 
would  prtfer  his  standing  to  his  point,  rather  than  his 
lying  down,*  as  you  then  would  run  less  risk  of  losing 
sight  of  him  in  coyer,  heather,  or  high  turnips,  4fec. 
Setters,  howeyer,  naturally  crouch  so  much  more  than 
Pointers,  that  you  will  often  not  be  able  to  preyent 
their  ''  filing  "  when  they  are  close  to  game.  Indeed, 
I  haye  heard  some  sportsmen  argue  in  &yor  of  a  dog's 
dropping,  "  that  it  rested  him."  An  adyantage,  in  my 
opinion,  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  inconyenience 
that  often  attends  the  practice. 

23.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  teaching  him  in  a  sloyenly 
manner,  you  can  employ  your  right  arm  both  for  the 
"  Toho  "  and  "  Drop ; "  but  that  is  not  quite  correct,  for 
the  former  is  a  natural  stop — ^being  the  pause  to  deter- 

•Tliis  is  one  reason  for  giving  initiatory  lessons  in  the  "Toho" 
before  the  "Drop."  Another  is  that  the  dog  may  acquire  the 
"Toho"  before  he  has  run  the  chanee  of  being  cowed  in  learning 
the  "  Drop."  If  the  latter  were  taught  first,  he  might  oonfonnd 
the  "Toho  "with  it 
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mine  exactly  where  the  game  is  lying,  preparatory  to 
rushing  in  to  seize  it — ^which  you  prolong  by  art,*  whilst 
the  other  is  wholly  opposed  to  nature.  The  one  affords 
him  great  delight,  especially  when,  from  experience,  he 
has  learnt  well  its  object :  the  latter  is  always  irksome. 
Nevertheless,  it  mast  be  firmly  established.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  your  art.  It  ensures  future  obedience.  But 
it  cannot  be  effectually  taught  without  creating  more  or 
less  awe,  and  it  should  create  awe.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  it  must  be  advantageous  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  two  signals — especially  with  a  timid  dog — 
for  he  will  not  then  be  so  likely  to  blink  on  seeing  yon 
raise  your  right  hand  when  he  is  drawing  upon  game. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  breakers  so  unreasonable  as  not 
only  to  make  that  one  signal,  but  the  one  word  ^^  Drop,'' 
or  rather  **  Down,"  answer  both  for  the  order  to  point, 
and  the  order  to  crouch  !  How  can  such  tuition  serve 
to  enlarge  a  dog's  ideas  ? 

24.  To  perfect  him  in  the  "  Down,"  that  difficult  part 
of  his  education,—- difficult,  because  it  is  unnatural, — 
practise  it  in  your  walks.  At  very  uncertain,  unexpect- 
ed times  catch  his  eye,  having  previously  stealthily  taken 
hold  of  the  checkcord — 2l  long,  light  one,  or  a  whistle 
to  call  his  attention,  and  then  hold  up  your  left  arm.  If 
he  does  not  instantly  drop,  jerk  the  checkcord  violently, 

*  I  know  of  a  young  man's  reading  the  first  edition  of  this  book, 
and  taking  it  into  his  head  to  teach  his  Terrier  to  point  according 
to  the  method  jnst  recommended.  He  succeeded  perfectly.  Some 
Terriers  have  been  made  rery  useful  for  corer  shooting. 
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and,  as  before,  drag  him  back  to  the  exact  spot  where 
he  should  have  crouched  down.  Admit  of  no  compro- 
mise. You  must  have  implicit^  unhesitating^  instant 
obedience.  When  you  quit  him,  he  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  crawl  an  inch  after  you.  If  he  attempt  it, 
drive  a  spike  into  the  ground,  and  attach  the  end  of  the 
checkcord  to  it,  allowing  the  line  to  be  slack ;  then  leave 
him  quickly,  and  on  his  running  after  you  he  will  be 
brought  up  with  a  sudden  jerk.  So  much  the  better ;  it 
will  slightly  alarm  him.  As  before,  take  him  back  to 
the  precise  place  he  quitted — do  this  invariably,  though 
he  may  have  scarcely  moved.  There  make  him  again 
"  Drop  " — always  observing  to  jerk  the  cord  at  the  mo- 
ment you  give  the  command.  After  a  few  trials  of  this 
tethering,  say  less  than  a  dozen,  he  will  be  certain  to  lie 
down  steadily,  until  you  give  the  proper  order  or  a  sig- 
nal— 20 — ^let  you  run  away,  or  do  what  you  may  to  excite 
him  to  move.  One  great  advantage  of  frequently  re- 
peating this  lesson,  and  thus  teaching  it  thoroughly^  is 
that  your  dog  will  hereafter  always  feel,  more  or  less, 
in  subjection  whenever  the  cord  is  listened  to  his  collar. 
He  must  be  brought  to  instantly  obey  the  signal,  even 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  his  beat. 

25.  Most  probably  he  will  not  at  first  rise  when  he  is 
desired.  There  is  no  harm  in  that — a  due  sense  of  the 
inutility  of  non-compliance  with  the  order  of  "  Drop," 
and  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  attendant  penalty,  will  be 
advantageous.  Go  up  to  him — pat  him — and  lead  him 
for  some  paces,  *'  making  much  of  him,"  as  they  say  in 
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the  cavalrj.  Dogs  which  are  over-headntrong  and  reao- 
late  caa  only  be  brought  under  satis&ctory  command  by 
this  lesson  being  indelibly  implanted — ^and  I  think  a 
master  before  he  allows  the  keeper  to  take  a  pup  into 
the  field  to  show  him  game,  should  insist  upon  having 
ocular  demonstration  that  he  is  perfect  in  the  "Diop.'^ 

26.  When  he  is  weU  confirmed  in  this  all-important 
lesson,  obeying  implicitly,  yet  cheerfully,  you  may,  whilst 
he  is  lying  down — ^in  order  to  teach  him  the  "  down 
charge '' — ^go  through  the  motions  of  loading,  on  no  ac- 
count permitting  him  to  stir  until  you  give  him  the  for- 
ward signal,  or  say,  ^^  On/'  After  a  few  times  you  may 
fire  off  a  copper  cap,  and  then  a  little  powder,  but  be 
very  careful  not  to  alarm  him.  Until  your  dog  is  quite 
reconciled  to  the  report  of  a  gun,  never  take  him  up  to 
any  one  who  may  be  firing.  I  have,  however,  known  of 
puppies  being  fiuniliarized  to  the  sound,  by  being  at 
first  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  party  firing, 
and  then  gradually  and  by  slow  degrees  brought  nearer. 
This  can  easily  be  managed  at  a  rifle  or  pigeon  match, 
and  the  companionship  of  a  made-dog  would  much  ex- 
pedite matters.  Whenever,  in  the  lessons,  your  young 
dog  has  behaved  steadily  and  well,  give  him  a  reward. 
Do  not  throw  it  to  him :  let  him  take  it  firom  your  hands. 
It  will  assist  in  making  him  tender-mouthed,  and  in 
attaching  him  to  yon. 

27.  In  some  cavalry  regiments  in  India,  the  feeding- 
time  is  denoted  by  the  firing  off  of  a  pistol.  This  soon 
changes  a  young  horse's  first  dread  of  the  report  into 
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eager,  joyous  expectation.  You  might,  if  you  did  not 
dislike  the  trouble,  in  a  similar  manner,  soon  make  your 
pup  regard  the  repoi*t  of  a  gun  as  the  gratifying  sum- 
mons to  his  dinner,  but  coupled  with  the  understanding 
that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  is  to  crouch  the  instant  he 
hears  the  sound.  Aft^r  a  little  perseverance  you  would 
so  well  succeed,  that  you  would  not  be  obliged  even  to 
raise  your  hand.  If  habituated  to  wait  patiently  at  the 
**  drop,"  however  hungry  he  may  be,  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  taste  his  food,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  he  will 
remain  at  the  "  down  charge,"  yet  more  patiently  be- 
fore he  is  allowed  to  ^^  seek  dead." 

28.  If  your  pupil  is  unusually  timid,  and  you  cannot 
banish  his  alarm  on  hearing  the  gun,  couple  him  to 
another  dog  which  has  no  such  foolish  fears,  and  will 
steadily  ^'  down  charge."  The  confidence  of  the  one 
will  impart  confidence  to  the  other.  Fear  and  joy  are 
feelings  yet  more  contagious  in  animals  than  in  man.  It 
is  the  visible,  joyous  animation  of  the  old  horses,  that  so 
quickly  reconciles  the  cavalry  colt  to  the  sound  of  the 
"  feeding-pistol." 

29.  A  keeper  who  had  several  dogs  to  break,  would 
find  the  advantage  of  pursuing  the  cavalry  plan  just 
noticed.  Indeed,  he  might  extend  it  still  further,  by 
having  his  principal  in-door  drill  at  feeding-time,  and  by 
enforcing,  but  in  minuter  details,  that  kennel  discipline 
which  has  brought  many  a  pack  of  hounds  to  marvellous 
obedience.  He  should  place  the  food  in  different  parts 
of  the  yard.    He  should  have  a  short  chcckcord  on  aQ 


.^ 
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his  pnpOs ;  and,  after  going  slowly  through  the  motions 
of  loaduig  (the  dogs  having  regalarly  *^  down-charged  " 
on  the  report  of  the  gnn),  he  should  call  each  separately 
by  name,  and  by  signals  of  the  hand  send  them  succes- 
sively to  different,  but  designated  feeding-troughs.*  He 
might  then  call  a  dog  to  him  which  had  commenced 
eating,  and  after  a  short  abstinence,  make  him  go  to 
another  trough.  He  might  bring  two  to  his  heels  and 
make  them  change  troughs,  and  so  vary  the  lesson,  that, 
in  a  short  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  checkcords,  he 
would  have  them  under  such  complete  command  that  they 
would  afterwards  give  him  comparatively  but  little  trou- 
ble in  the  field.  As  they  became  more  and  more  submis- 
sive he  would  gradually  retire  ftirther  and  further,  so  as,  at 
length,  to  have  his  orders  obeyed  when  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  his  pupils.  The  small  portion  of  time  these 
lessons  would  occupy  compared  with  their  valuable  results 
should  warn  him  most  forcibly  not  to  neglect  them. 


CHAPTER  m. 

INITIATOBT  LESSONS  COSniKUlED.      SPANIELS. 

80.  When  your  young  dog  is  tolerably  well  advanced 
in  the  lessons  which  you  have  been  advised  to  practise, 

*  Hiere  is  often  such  a  Bimilarity  in  the  names  of  hounds,  that  a 
person  cannot  but  be  much  struck,  who  for  the  first  time  sees  them 
go  to  their  meals^  one  by  one  as  they  are  called. 
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hide  a  piec^  of  bread  or  biscait.  Say  *'  Dead,  dead.*' 
Call  him  to  you.  (40.)  Let  him  remain  by  you  for 
nearly  a  minute  or  two.  Then  say  **  Find,»»  or  "  Seek." 
Accompany  him  in  his  search.  By  your  actions  and 
gestures  make  him  fancy  you  are  yourself  looking  about 
for  something,  for  dogs  are  observing,  one  might  say, 
imitative,  creatures.*  Stoop  and  move  your  right  hand 
to  and  fro  near  the  ground.  Contrive  that  he  shall 
come  upon  the  bread,  and  reward  him  by  permitting 
him  to  eat  it. 

31.  After  a  little  time:— a  few  days  I  mean — ^he  will 
show  the  greatest  eagerness  on  your  saying,  at  any  un- 
expected moment,  ''  Dead.**  He  will  connect  the  word 
with  th^  idea  that  there  is  something  very  desirable 
concealed  near  him,  and  he  will  be  all  impatience  to  be 
off  and  find  it ;  but  make  him  first  come  to  you — ^for 
reason,  see  182.  —  Keep  him  half  a  minute. — Then 
say  ^  Find,'*  and,  without  your  accompanying  him,  he 
will  search  for  what  you  have  previously  hidden.  Al- 
ways let  him  be  encouraged  to  perseverance  by  dis- 
covering something  acceptable. 

32.  Unseen  by  him,  place  the  rewards— one  at  a  time — 
in  different  parts  of  the  room, — ^under  the  rug  or  carpet, 
and  more  frequently  on  a  chair,  a  table,  or  a  low  shelf. 

^  ImitatiTe  ereatnreil  who  can  doubt  ttt  If  yon  mike  «i  old 
dog  perfonn  a  trick  soToral  times  in  the  nght  of  a  yonng  one  who 
if  watching  the  proeeedings,  yon  will  be  turpriaed  to  see  how 
quickly  the  yonng  one  will  learn  the  triek,  eepeeiaUy  if  he  has  Been 
that  the  old  dog  was  always  rewarded  for  his  obedience. 

?1 
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He  will  be  at  a  loss  in  what  part  of  the  room  to  search. 
Assist  him  hy  a  motion  of  yoar  arm  and  hand.  A  wave 
of  the  right  arm  and  hand  to  the  right,  will  soon  show 
him  that  he  is  to  hunt  to  the  right,  as  he  will  find  there. 
The  corresponding  wave  of  the  left  hand  and  arm  to  the 
left,  will  explain  to  him,  that  he  is  to  make  a  cast  to  the 
left.  The  underhand  bowler^s  swing  of  the  right  hand 
and  arm,  will  show  that  he  is  to  hunt  in  a  forward  di- 
rection.* Your  occasionally  throwing  the  delicacy — in 
the  direction  you  wish  him  to  take, — whilst  waving  your 
hand,  will  aid  in  making  him  comprehend  the  agnal. 
You  may  have  noticed  how  well,  by  watching  the  action 
of  a  boy's  arm,  his  little  cur  judges  towards  what  point 
to  run  for  the  expected  stone. 

33.  When  the  hidden  object  is  near  you,  but  between 
you  and  the  dog,  make  him  come  towards  you  to  seek 
for  it,  beckoning  him  with  your  right  hand.  When  he 
is  at  a  distance  at  the  *'  Drop,"  if  you  are  accustomed  to 
recompense  him  for  good  behavior,  you  can  employ  this 
signal  to  make  him  rise  and  run  towards  you  for  his  re- 

*  Obedience  to  all  such  signalB  will  hereafter  be  taught  out  of 
doors  at  gradaally  increased  distances :  and  to  confirm  him  in  the 
habit' of  sniffing  high  in  the  air  (37)  for  whaterer  yon  may  then 
hide,  pat  the  bread  or  meat  on  a  stick  or  bnsh,  bat  never  in  a 
hedge.  With  the  yiew  to  his  some  day  retrieving,  as  insteBced  in 
190,  it  will  be  yonr  aim  to  get  him  not  to  seek  inunediately,  bat  to 
watch  your  signals,  until  by  obeying  them  you  will  have  jdaeed 
him  close  to  where  the  object  lies,  at  which  precise  moment  you  will 
■ay  energetically  "  Find,"  and  cease  makbg  any  farther  signs. 
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ward — ^and  according  to  my  judgment  he  sboald  always 
join  you  after  the  "down  charge," — 184.  By  these 
means  you  will  thus  familiarize  him  with  a  very  useful 
mgnal ;  for  that  signal  will  cause  him  to  approach  you 
in  the  field,  when  you  have  made  a  circuit  to  head  him 
at  his  point — ^knowing  that  birds  will  then  be  lying  some- 
where between  you  and  him — and  want  him  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  birds  and  you,  to  show  you  exactly  where 
they  are.  This  some  may  call  a  superfluous  refinement, 
but  I  hope  you  will  consider  it  a  very  killing  accomplish- 
ment, and,  being  easily  taught,  it  were  a  pity  to  neglect 
it.  When  a  Setter  is  employed  in  cock-shooting,  the 
advantage  of  using  this  signal  is  very  apparent.  While 
the  dog  is  steadily  pointing,  it  enables  the  sportsman  to 
look  for  a  fitvorable  opening,  and,  when  he  has  posted 
himself  to  his  satisfiiction,  to  fidgn  to  the  Setter — or  if 
out  of  sight  to  tell  him — ^to  advance  and  flush  the  bird : 
when,  should  the  sportsman  have  selected  his  position 
with  judgment,  he  will  generally  get  a  shot.  I  have 
seen  this  method  very  successfully  adopted  in  America, 
where  the  forests  are  usually  so  dense  that  cocks  are 
only  found  on  the  outskirts  in  the  underwood. 

34.  After  a  little  time  he  will  regularly  look  to  you 
for  directions.  Encourage  him  to  do  so ;  it  will  make 
him  hereafter,  when  he  is  in  the  field,  deiurous  of  hunt- 
ing under  your  eye,  and  induce  him  to  look  to  you,  in  a 
nmilar  manner,  for  instructions  in  what  direction  he  is 
to  search  for  game.  Observe  how  a  child  watches  its 
mother's  eye ;  so  will  a  dog  watch  yours,  when  he  be- 
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comes  interested  in  your  moyements,  and  finds  that  yoa 
frequently  notice  him. 

35.  Occasionally,  when  he  approaches  any  of  the  q>ots 
where  the  bread  lies  hidden,  say  **  Care,''  and  slightly 
raise  your  right  hand.  He  will  quickly  consider  this 
word,  or  idgnal,  as  an  intimation  that  he  is  near  the 
object  of  his  search. 

36.  Never  deceive  him  in  any  of  these  words  and 
signs,  and  never  disappoint  him  of  the  expected  reward. 
Praise  and  caress  him  for  good  conduct ;  rate  him  fiir 
bad.  Make  it  a  rule  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  education,  out  of  doors  as  fully  as  within,  to  act 
upon  this  system.  You  will  find  that  caresses  and  sub- 
stantial rewards  are  &r  greater  incentives  to  exertion 
than  any  fears  of  punishment. 

37.  Your  pup  having  become  a  tolerable  proficient  i& 
these  lessons,  you  may  beneficially  extend  them  by  em- 
ploying the  word  ^'  Up,"  as  a  command  that  he  is  to 
sniff  high  in  the  air  to  find  the  hidden  bread  or  meat, 
lying,  say  on  a  shel^  or  on  the  back  of  a  sofii.  He  will, 
comparatively  speaking,  be  some  time  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  many  would 
probably  term  it  an  over-refinement  in  canine  education; 
but  I  must  own  I  think  you  will  act  judiciously  if  you 
teach  it  perfectly  in  the  initiatory  lessons ;  for  the  word 
"  Up,"  if  well  understood,  will  frequently  save  your 
putting  on  the  puzzle-peg.  For  this  you  might  be 
tempted  to  employ,  should  your  dog  be  acquiring  the 
execrable  habit  of  '^  raking,"  as  it  is  termed,  instead  of 
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searching  for  the  delidioufi  effluvia  with  his  nose  carried 
high  in  the  air. 

38.  Whenever  birds  can  be  sought  for  in  the  wind, 
the  dog  should  thus  hunt  the  field — ^and  the  higher  he 
carries  his  nose  the  better — ^for,  independently  of  the 
&r  greater  chance  of  finding  them,  they  will  allow  the 
dog  to  come  much  nearer  than  when  he  approaches 
them  by  the  foot :  but  of  this  moi*e  anon. 

89.  Setters  and  Pointers  naturally  hunt  with  their 
noses  sufficiently  close  to  the  ground — ^they  want  ele« 
vating  rather  than  depressing.  Notwithstanding,  you 
will  do  well  to  show  your  pupil  a  few  times  out  of  doors 
how  to  work  out  a  scent,  by  dragging  a  piece  of  bread 
unperceived  by  him  dotjon  wind  through  grass,  and  then 
letting  him  "  foot"  it  out.  Try  him  for  a  few  yards  at 
first ;  you  can  gradually  increase  the  length  of  the  drag. 
Ton  must  not,  however,  practise  this  initiatory  lesson 
too  frequently,  lest  you  give  him  the  wretched  custom 
of  pottering. 

40.  The  word  **  Heel,'*  and  a  backward  low  wave  of 
the  right  hand  and  arm  to  the  rear — ^the  reverse  of  the 
underhand  cricket-bowler's  swing — ^will,  after  a  few 
times,  bring  the  dog  close  behind  you.  Keep  him  there 
a  while  and  pat  him,  but  do  not  otherwise  reward  him. 
The  object  of  the  order  was  to  make  him  instantly  give 
up  hunting,  and  come  to  your  heels.  This  signal  cannot 
be  substituted  for  the  *^  beckon."  The  one  is  an  order 
always  obeyed  with  reluctance — ^being  a  command  to 
leave  off  hunting — ^whereas  the  ^^  beckon"  is  merely  an 
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instmction  in  what  direction  to  beat,  and  will  be  attended 
to  with  delight.  The  signal  ^^heel,"  however,  when 
given  immediately  after  loading,  is  an  exception;  for 
the  instructions  about  ^^Dead  "  in  xi.  of  141,  will  show 
that  without  your  speaking  it  may  be  made  to  impart 
the  gratifying  intelligence  of  your  having  killed.  See 
also  190. 

41.  To  teach  him  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  word 
"  Gone,"  or  "  Away,"  or  "  Flown,"  * — select  which  you 
will,  but  do  not  ring  the  changes — you  may  now  rub  a 
piece  of  meat — ^if  you  have  no  one  but  your  servant  to 
scold  you^n  some  place  where  the  dog  is  accustomed 
frequently  to  find,  and  when  he  is  sniffing  at  the  place 
say  "Gone,"  or  "Away."  This  he  will,  after  some 
trials,  perceive  to  be  an  intimation  that  it  is  of  no  use 
to  continue  hunting  for  it. 

42.  Tou  will  greatly  facilitate  his  acquiring  the  meaning 
of  the  command  "  Fence,"  or  "  Ware-fence,"  if,  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  is  quitting  the  room  through  the  open 
door  or  garden  window,  you  restrain  him  by  calling 
out  that  word. 

43.  Whenever,  indeed,  you  wish  him  to  desist  from 
doing  anything,  call  out  "  Ware,"  —  pronounced 
"  War" — as  it  will  expedite  his  hereafter  understanding 
the  terms  "  Ware  sheep,"  "  Ware  chase,"  and  "  Ware 
lark."    The  last  expression  to  be  used  when  he  is  wast- 

*  The  least  comprehenBive  and  logical  of  the  ezpreflsioiis,  yet  one 
often  used.  A  dog  being  no  critieal  grammariao,  understands  it  to 
apply  to  for  as  well  as  feather. 
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ing  his  time  upon  the  scent  of  anything  but  game — a 
&ult  best  cored  by  plenty  of  birds  being  killed  to  him. 
However,  the  simple  word  "  No,"  omitting  "  Chase"  or 
*^  Fence,"  might  be  substituted  advantageously  for 
"Ware."  All  you  want  him  to  do  is  to  desist  from  a 
wrong  action.  That  sharp  sound — ^and  when  necessary 
it  can  be  clearly  thundered  out — cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. 

44.  That  your  young  dog  may  not  hereafter  resist  the 
couples,  yoke  him  occasionally  to  a  stronger  dog,  and 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  gal- 
lant, let  it  be  to  the  one  of  the  other  sex  who  appears 
to  be  the  greatest  favorite. 

46.  When  he  is  thus  &r  advanced  in  his  education, 
and  tolerably  obedient,  which  he  will  soon  become  if 
you  are  consistent,  and  patient^  yet  strict^  you  can,  in 
further  pursuance  of  Astley's  plan,  associate  him  in  his 
lessons  with  a  companion.  Should  you  be  breaking  in 
another  youngster — ^though  one  at  a  time  you  will  pro- 
bably find  quite  enough,  especially  if  it  be  your  laudable 
wish  to  give  him  hereafter  a  well  confirmed  scientific 
range — ^they  can  now  be  brought  together  for  instruc- 
tion. You  must  expect  to  witness  the  same  jealousy 
which  they  would  exhibit  on  the  stubble.  Both  will  be 
anxious  to  hunt  for  the  bread,  and  in  restraining  them 
alternately  firom  so  doing,  you  exact  the  obedience  which 
you  will  require  hereafter  in  the  field,  when  in  their 
natural  eagerness  they  will  endeavor,  unless  you  pro- 
perly control  them,  to  take  the  point  of  birds  fix>m  one 
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another ;  or,  in  their  rivalrj,  nm  over  the  taint  of  a 
wounded  bird,  instead  of  colleotedly  and  perseveringlj 
working  out  the  scent.  You  can  throw  a  bit  of  toast, 
and  make  them  '^  Toho^'  it,  and  then  let  the  dog  70a 
name  take  it.  In  the  same  way  you  can  let  each  alteiv 
nately  search  for  a  hidden  piece,  after  both  have  come 
up  to  yoo,  on  your  saying  '^Dead.*'  I  would  also  ad- 
vise you  to  accustom  each  dog  to  ^'  drop,"  without  any 
command  from  you,  the  moment  he  sees  that  the  other 
is  down. 

46.  Those  lesscms  will  almost  ensure  their  hereafter 
instantly  obeying,  and  nearly  instantly  comprehending 
the  object  of  the  signal  to  ^^  back"  any  dog  which  may 
be  pomting  game. 

47.  When  you  take  out  two  youngsters  for  exercise, 
while  they  are  romping  about,  suddenly  call  one  into 
^^heeL"  After  a  time  again  send  him  off  on  his  gam« 
bols.  Whistle  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  other,  and  signal 
to  him  to  join  you.  By  working  them  thus  alternately, 
while  they  are  fresh  and  full  of  spirits,  you  will  habituate 
them  to  implicit  obedience.  When  the  birds  are  wild, 
and  you  are  anxious  to  send  a  basket  of  game  to  a 
friend,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able  merely  by  a 
sign,  without  uttering  a  word,  to  bring  the  other  dogs 
into  *'  heel,"  leaving  the  ground  to  the  careful  favorite. 
Teach  the  present  lesson  well,  and  you  go  fiir  towards 
attaining  the  desired  result. 

48.  I  trust  you  will  not  object  to  the  minntiaB  of  these 
initiatory  lessons,  and  fiincy  yon   have  not  time  to 
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attend  to  them.  By  teadmig  them  well  you  will  gain 
time, — ^mach  time, — ^and  the  time  that  is  of  most  value 
to  you  as  a  sportsman  ;  for  when  your  dog  is  regularly 
hunting  to  your  gun  his  every  faculty  ought  to  be  solely 
devoted  to  finding  birds,  and  his  undisturbed  intellects 
exclusively  given  to  aid  you  in  bagging  them,  instead  of 
being  bewildered  by  an  endeavor  to  comprehend  novel 
signals  or  words  of  command.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a 
sportsman,  whether  he  will  not  have  the  more  delight 
and  ardor  in  hunting,  the  more  he  feels  that  he  under- 
stands your  instructions?  and^  further,  I  ask  you, 
whether  he  will  not  be  the  more  sensitively  alive  to  the 
fiuntest  indication  of  a  haunt,  and  more  readily  follow  it 
up  to  a  sure  find,  if  he  be  unembarrassed  by  any  anxiety 
to  make  out  what  you  mean,  and  be  in  no  way  alarmed 
at  the  consequences  of  not  almost  instinctively  under* 
Btanding  your  wiahes  ? 

49.  In  all  these  lessons,  and  those  which  follow  in  the 
field,  the  checkcord  will  wonderfully  assist  you.  Indeed 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  instructor's  right  hand.  It 
can  be  employed  so  mildly  as  not  to  intimidate  the  most 
gentle,  and  it  can,  without  the  aid  of  any  whip,  be  used 
with  such  severity,  or  I  should  rather  say  perseverance, 
as  to  conquer  the  most  wild  and  headstrong,  and  these 
are  sure  to  be  dogs  of  the  greatest  travel  and  endur- 
ance.   The  cord  may  be  from  ten  to  twenty-five*  yards 

*  With  a  resolute,  reokleas,  dashixig  dog  you  may  adyantAgeoualy 
employ  a  thinner  cord  of  double  that  length, — ^whereas,  the  shortest 
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long,  according  to  the  animal's  disposition,  and  may  be 
gradnally  shortened  as  he  gets  more  and  more  under 
conmiand.  £ven  when  it  is  first  employed  yon  can  put 
on  a  shorter  cord  if  yon  perceive  that  he  is  becoming 
tired.  In  thick  stubble,  especially  if  cut  with  a  sickle, 
the  drag  will  be  greater,  far  greater  than  when  the  cord 
glides  over  heather.  The  cord  may  be  of  the  thick- 
ness of  what  some  call  strong  lay-cord,  but  made  of 
twelve  threads.  Sailors  would  know  it  by  the  name  of 
log-line  or  cod-line.  To  save  the  end  from  fraying  it 
can  be  whipped  with  thread,  which  is  better  than  tying 
a  knot,  because  it  is  thus  less  likely  to  become  entangled. 
50.  Hunted  with  such  a  cord,  the  most  indomitable 
dog,  when  he  is  perfectiy  obedieni  to  the  "'drop^^^  is 
nearly  as  amenable  to  command  as  if  the  end  of  the  line 
were  in  the  breaker's  hand.    By  no  other  means  can 

SPAIHELS 

be  guickHy  broken  in.  The  general  object  of  the  trainer 
is  to  restrain  them  from  ranging  at  a  distance  likely  to 
spring  game  out  of  gun-shot,  and  to  make  them  perfect 
to  the  ^  down  charge."  If  one  of  these  high-spirited 
animals  will  not  range  close  when  called  to  by  whistle 

line  will  scxmetimee  prevent  a  timid  animal  from  ranging  freely. 
By-the-bye,  the  thinner  the  cord  the  more  readily  does  it  become 
antangled — as  a  mle,  a  checkcord  cannot  be  too  firmly  twitted — 

« 

a  loft  one  qnickly  gett  knotted  and  tronbleeome.  (See  note  to 
177.) 
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or  name,  the  breaker  gets  hold  of  the  cord  and  jerks  it ; 
this  makes  the  dog  come  in  a  few  paces ;  another  jerk 
or  two  makes  him  approach  closer,  and  then  the  breaker, 
by  himself  retiring  with  his  &ce  towards  the  spaniel, 
calling  out  his  name — or  whistling, — and  occasionally 
jerking  the  cord,  makes  him  quite  sabmissive,  and  more 
diq>osed  to  obey  on  fhtnre  occasions. 

51.  In  training  a  large  team  it  is  of  much  advantage 
to  the  keeper  to  have  a  lad  to  rate,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, give  the  skirters  a  taste  of  the  lash — ^in  short,  to 
act  as  whipper-in.  The  keeper  need  not  then  carry  a 
whip,  or  at  least  often  use  it,  which  will  make  his 
spaniels  all  the  more  willing  to  hunt  close  to  him. 

52.  Lord  A ^r's  head  gamekeeper  was  singularly 

aided — he  possessed  a  four-legged  whipper-in.     Three 

years  since  while  Mr.  D ^s — ^MP.  for  a  South  Eastern 

County — ^was  with  a  shooting  party  at  his  Lordship's, 
the  keeper  brought  into  the  field  a  brace  of  powerful 
retrievers,  and  a  team  of  spaniels,  among  which  were 
two  that  had  never  been  shot  over.  On  the  first 
pheasant  being  killed  all  the  old  spaniels  dropped  to 
shot,  but  one  of  the  young  ones  rushed  forward  and 
mouthed  the  bird.  The  person  who  had  fired  ran  on  to 
save  the  bird,  but  the  keeper  called  aloud,  and  requested 
him  not  to  move.  The  man  then  made  a  rignal  to  one 
of  the  retrievers  to  go.  He  did  so  instantly,  but,  in- 
stead of  meddling  with  the  bird,  he  seized  the  spaniel, 
lifted  him  up,  and  shook  him  well.  The  moment  the 
pup  could  escape  he  came  howling  to  the  *' heels"  of 
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the  keeper,  and  lay  down  among  his  companions.  The 
keeper  then  confessed  that  a  couple  of  the  spaniels  had 
never  been  shot  to— bnt  he  confidently  assured  the 
sportsmen  they  would  see  before  the  day  was  over  that 
the  pups  behaved  fully  as  steadily  as  the  old  dogs,  and 
explained  to  the  party  how  the  retriever  did  all  the  dis- 
agreeable work,  and  indeed  nearly  relieved  him  of  every 
trouble  in  breaking  in  the  youngsters.  On  the  next  few 
shots  this  novel  schoolmaster  was  again  deputed  to  show 
his  pupils  that  he  would  not  allow  his  special  duties  as  a 
retriever  to  be  interfered  with.  Both  the  young  dogs, 
having  been  thus  well  chastised,  became  more  careful — 
made  only  partial  rushes  to  the  fit>nt,  when  a  recollec- 
tion of  their  punishment  and  a  dread  of  their  four-footed 
tutor  brought  them  slinking  back  to  their  older  comp^ 
ntons.  As  the  keeper  had  averred,  they  soon  learned 
their  lesson  completely — gave  up  all  thought  of  chasing 
ailer  shot,  and  quietly  crouched  down  with  the  other  dogs. 
53.  I  can  easily  imagine  that  it  was  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  which  first  prompted  the  retriever  to  thrash 
some  spaniel  who  was  endeavoring  to  carry  off  a  bird, 
and  that  the  clever  keeper  encouraged  him  in  doing  so, 
instantly  perceiving  the  value  of  such  assistance.  It  is 
worth  a  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  train  the  retriever  employed  with  a  team  to  give  this 
assistance.  A  dog  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition  could  be 
taught,  by  your  urging  him,  to  seize  any  spaniel  who 
might  be  mouthing  a  bird,  in  the  same  manner  you 
would  set  on  a  young  terrier  to  fly  at  a  rat. 
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54.  Doubtless  it  is  the  highest  training  to  teach  a 
team  to  *^  down-charge,"  but  most  breakers  make  their 
spaniels  come  into  ^'  heel,"  or  rather  gather  close  around 
them — ^by  the  word  "round" — whenever  a  gun  is  dis- 
charged. This  pUin,  though  so  injudicious  in  the  case 
of  pointers  or  setters,  is  but  little  objectionable  in  the 
case  of  spaniels,  for  spaniels  in  their  smaU  sweep  in- 
wards are  not  likely  to  spring  game  while  the  guns  are 
unloaded.  It  certainly  possesses  this  merit,  that  it  is 
readily  taught  to  puppies — with  the  aid  of  a  whipper-in 
— ^by  the  trainer's  giving  them  some  delicacy  on  their 
rejoinmg  him.  It  may  be  urged  too  that  the  method 
much  removes  any  necessity  for  noise  in  calling  to  a  dog 
— whereas,  with  a  team  trained  to  the  "  down-charge," 
however  highly  broken,  it  will  occasionally  happen  that 
the  keeper — or  assistant — ^has  to  rate  some  excited 
skirter  for  not  instantly  "dropping."  Moreover,  in 
thick  cover,  an  infraction  of  the  irksome  rule  to  "  down 
charge  "  may  sometimes  escape  detection,  which  might 
lead  to  future  acts  of  insubordination.  Prince  Albert's 
team  of  Clumbers  "down-charge,"  but  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  them.  They  are  admirably  broken, 
and  I  may  add,  are  shot  over  by  a  first-rate  hand. 

55.  When  exercising  young  spaniels  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  habituate  them,  even  as  puppies,  never  to  stray 
further  from  you  than  about  twenty  yards.  With  them, 
even  more  than  with  other  kinds  of  dogs  trained  for  the 
gun,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  having 
the  opportunity  of  "  self-bunting."    If  it  b  wished  to 
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break  from  hare,  tbe  method  to  be  followed  is  men- 
tioned in  233, 4&C.,  for  with  spanielfl  aa  with  setters — or 
pointers — ^it  is  always  advisable  to  drag  them  back  to 
the  spot  from  which  they  started  in  pursuit. 

56.  Occasionally  you  may  see  a  country  blacksmith 
when  preparing  to  shoe  the  hind  legs  of  a  cart  horse 
that  appears  disposed  to  make  a  disagreeable  use  of  his 
heels,  twist  the  long  hair  at  the  end  of  his  tail, — ^raise 
the  foot  that  is  to  be  shod, — pass  the  twisted  hair  round 
the  leg  immediately  above  the    hock,  and  by  these 
means  press  the  tendon  close  to  the  bone.    The  tail 
assists  in  retaining  the  leg  in  position,  and  thus,  for  the 
time,  the  limb  is  rendered  powerless.    Acting  mudi 
upon  this  coercive  principle,  but  discarding  the  aid  of 
the  tail,  some  breakers  dighUy  confine  a  hind-leg  of 
their  most  unruly  spaniels  with  a  soft  bandage,  shifting 
it  from  one  leg  to  the  other  about  every  hour.    Possibly 
a  loop  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  being  elastic,  would 
best  answer  the  purpose.    Restrained  in  this  manner  a 
dog  is  less  likely  to  tumble  about,  and  become  injured, 
than  if  one  of  his  fore  legs  had  been  passed  through  his 
collar.    Other   breakers,  when  hunting  many  couple 
together,  fasten  a  belt  Avith  a  few  pounds  of  shot  round 
the  necks  of  the  wildest.    But  the  sooner  such  adjuncts 
to  discipline  can  be  safely  discarded  the  better;   for 
*'  brushing  "  a  close  cover  is  severe  work.    Gorse  is  the 
most  trying.*    Its  prickles  are  so  numerous  and  fine  that 

*  There  is  no  gone  in  America.    It  is  ft  prickly  shrab,  sercfre 
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the  ears  and  eyes  of  every  spaniel  hunted  in  it  ought  to 
be  separately  examined  on  returning  home,  and  well 
bathed  in  warm  water.  Their  eyes  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  injured  by  dust  and  gravel  from  their  hunting  so 
close  to  the  ground. 

57.  To  give  young  spaniels  sufficient  courage  to  face 
the  most  entangled  cover,  a  judicious  trainer  will  occa- 
fflonally  introduce  them  to  thick  brakes,  or  gorse,  early 
in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening,  when  the  noise  of  his 
approach  will  have  made  the  pheasants  feeding  in  the 
neighborhood  run  fitr  into  it  for  shelter.  The  effluvia 
of  the  birds  will  then  so  excite  the  young  dogs,  especially 
if  cheered  with  good  companionship— which  always 
creates  emulation — ^that  they  wDl  utterly  disregard  the 
pricks  and  scratches  of  the  strongest  furze. 

58.  If  the  time  of  year  will  permit,  they  should  be 
shown  game  when  about  nine  or  ten  months  old.  At  a 
more  advanced  age  they  would  be  less  amenable  to 
control.  Happily  the  example  of  a  riotous  pup  will  not 
be  as  detrimental  to  the  discipline  of  the  rest  of  the 
team  as  the  example  of  an  ill-conducted  companion 
would  be  to  a  pointer^-or  setter — ^for  the  influence  of 
thoroughly  steady  spaniels  makes  the  pup  curtail  his 
range  sooner  than  might  be  expected.  Finding  that  he 
is  not  followed  by  his  associates  he  soon  rejoins  them. 

59.  A  judicious  breaker  will  regard  perfection  in  the 

enough,  but  nothing  to  compare  to  catbrian,  or  eren  to  the  hollies 
of  SofLthem  Jcs'sey.^H.  W.  H. 
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'^  drop" — 22  to  26 — ^as  the  main-spriDg  of  his  educa- 
tional system.  He  will  teach  his  young  spaniels  to 
*' seek  dead" — 30,  31,  89 — ^where  directed  by  signs  of 
the  hand.  He  will  instruct  them  in  ^'  fetching" — 92,  94. 
4&C. — with  the  view  to  some  of  them  hereafter  retrieving. 
He  will  accustom  them  to  hunt  hedge-rows,  and  light 
open  copses — ^because  always  under  his  eye — ^before 
taking  them  into  closer  cover.  Nor  until  they  are  under 
some  command,  and  weU  weaned  from  noticing  vermin 
and  small  birds,  will  he  allow  them  to  enter  gorse  or 
strong  thickets,  and  then  he  will  never  neglect — though 
probably  he  will  have  used  them  before — ^to  attach  bells 
of  different  sounds  to  the  collars  of  his  several  pupils — 
one  to  each — ^so  that  his  ear  may  at  all  times  detect  any 
truant  straying  beyond  bounds,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
rate  the  delinquent  by  name.  In  this  manner  he  esta- 
blishes the  useful  feeling  elsewhere  spoken  of— 262 — ^that 
whether  he  be  within  or  out  of  sight  he  is  equally  aware 
of  every  impropriety  that  is  committed. 

60.  Young  spaniels,  when  they  have  been  steadily 
broken  in  not  to  hunt  too  far  ahead  on  the  instruc- 
tor's Ade  of  the  hedge,  may  be  permitted  to  beat  on 
the  other — ^and  this  when  only  one  person  is  shoot- 
ing is  generally  their  most  useful  position,  for  they 
are  thus  more  likely  to  drive  the  game  towards  the 
gun. 

61.  If  a  keeper  is  hunting  the  team,  while  you  and  a 
fiiend  are  beating  narrow  belts  or  strips  of  wood,  should 
you  and  he  be  placed,  as  is  usual,  on  the  outside,  a  little 
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ahead  of  the  keeper— one  to  his  right,  the  other  to  his 
left— 70a  would  mach  ud  him  in  preventing  the  yonng 
spaniels  fix»m  ranging  wildly  were  70U  to  turn  your  &ce 
towards  him  whenever  you  saw  any  of  them  getting  too 
&r  in  advance,  for  they  will  watch  the  guns  as  much  as 
they  vnJH  liim. 

62.  Among  spaniels  the  great  advantage  of  age  and 
experience  is  more  apparent  than  in  partridge-dogs.  A 
young  spaniel  cannot  keep  to  a  pheasant's  tail  like  an 
old  one.  He  may  push  the  bird  for  forty  or  fifty  yards 
if  judiciously  mani^ed.  After  that  he  is  almost  sure 
from  impatience  either  to  lose  it,  or  rush  in  and  flush 
out  of  shot,  whereas  an  old  cocker,  who  has  had  much 
game  shot  over  him,  is  frequently  knowing  enough 
to  slacken  his  pace,  instead  of  increasing  it,  when  he 
first  touches  on  birds,  apparently  quite  sensiUe  that  he 
ought  to  give  the  gun  time  to  approach  before  he  presses 
to  a  flush. 

63.  Even  good  spaniels,  however  well  bred,  if  they 
have  not  had  great  experience,  generally  road  too  fitst. 
Undeniably  they  are  difficult  animals  to  educate,  and  it 
requires  much  watchfulness,  perseverance,  and  attention 
at  an  early  age,  so  to  break  in  a  team  of  young  ones 
that  they  shall  keep  within  gun  range  without  your 
being  compelled  to  halloo  or  whistle  to  them.  But  some 
few  are  yet  more  highly  trained. 

64.  Mr.  N ^n,  when  in  France,  had  a  lively,  intelli« 

gent,  liver  and  white  cocker  which  would  work  busily 
all  day  long  within  gun-shot ;  and  which  possessed  the 
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siDgolar  acoomplishmeDt  of  steadily  pointing  all  game 
that  lay  well,  and  of  not  rushing  in  until  the  sportsman 
had  oome  close  to  him.  Bat  this  is  a  case  of  high  break- 
ing more  curious  than  useful,  for  spaniels  are  essentially 
^^n^rs,  not  painters^  and  the  little  animal  must  fire- 
quently  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  cover.  Our  grand- 
others  used  to  apply  the  term  springers  solely  to  large 
spaniels — never  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  small 
breed,  which  was  greatly  prized. 

65.  A  dog  is  generally  most  attached  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  sport,  and  soonest  recognises  the  scent  of  that 
game,  to  which  he  has  principally  been  accustomed  in 
youth.  He  will  through  life  hunt  most  diligently  where 
he  first  had  the  delight  of  often  finding.  The  utility 
therefore  is  obvious  of  iatrodudng  spaniels  at  an  early 
age  to  close  covers  and  hedge-rows,  and  setters  and 
pointers  to  heather  and  stubble. 

66.  In  spaniels,  feathered  stems  and  long  ears  are 
much  admired,  but  obviously  the  latter  must  suffer  in 
thick  underwood.  The  chief  requisite  in  all  kinds  of 
spaniels,  is,  that  they  be  good  finders,  and  have  noses  so 
true  that  they  will  never  overrun  a  scent.  Should  they 
do  BO  when  footing  an  old  cock*  pheasant,  the  chances 

*  The  only  bird  Trhich  we  have  in  America,  at  all  analogoiu  in 
liabit  to  the  pheasant,  though  totally  different  in  species  and  ap- 
pearance, is  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  errontensly  called  Pheasant  in  the 
South,  and  Partridge  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is^  however,  for  ooek 
and  quail  shooting  in  covert^  that  the  Spaniel  would  be  of  sueh  in- 
ertimable  serrice  to  sportsmen  in  North  America. — ^H.  W.  H. 
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are  that  he  will  doable  back  on  the  exact  line  by  which 
he  came.  They  should  be  high-mettled, — ^as  regardless 
of  the  severest  weather  as  of  the  most  pmiishing  cover, 
and  ever  ready  to  spring  into  the  closest  thicket  the 
moment  a  pointed  finger  gives  the  command. 

67.  A  comprehension  of  the  signal  made  by  the  finger 
— which  is  far  neater  than  the  ndsing  of  the  hand  de- 
scribed in  30,  but  not  so  quickly  understood — might 
with  advantage  be  imparted  to  all  dogs  trained  for  the 
gun,  in  order  to  make  them  hunt  close  exactly  where 
directed.  It  is  usually  taught  by  pointing  with  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  to  pieces  of  biscuit,  pre- 
viously concealed,  near  easily  recognised  tufts  of  grass, 
weeds,  <fec.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  correctly, 
promptly,  yet  quietly,  some  spaniels  will  work  in  every 
direction  thus  indicated. 

68.  Breasting  a  strong  cover  with  cockers,  is  more 
suited  to  young,  than  to  old  men.  The  gun  must  follow 
rapidly,  and  stick  close  when  a  dog  is  on  the  road  of 
feather.  A  shot  will  then  infallibly  be  obtained,  if  a 
good  dog  be  at  work ;  for  the  more  closely  a  bird  is 
pressed,  the  hotter  gets  the  scent.  If  a  pheasant  found 
in  thick  cover  on  marshy  ground  near  water — a  locality 
they  much  like  in  hot  weather — ^is  not  closely  pushed, 
he  will  so  twist,  and  turn,  and  double  upon  old  tracks 
that  none  but  the  most  experienced  dogs  will  be  able  to 
stick  to  him. 

69.  The  preceding  observations  respecting  spaniels 
apply  to  all  descriptions    employed   on   land-service, 
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whether  of  the  strong  kind,  the  Sussex  hreed  and  the 
Clumber,  or  the  smallest  cockers,  Blenheims  and  King 
Charlefl\  Bat  whether  they  are  to  be  trained  not  to 
hunt  flick* — ^the  most  difficult  part  of  their  tuition,  and 
in  which  there  is  generally  most  fiulure, — ^and  whether 
they  shall  be  bred  to  give  tongue,  or  run  mute,  will  de- 
pend much  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  hunted, 
and  yet  more  upon  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  No 
fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  a  sport  that  varies  so  much 
as  cover-shooting. 

70.  Of  the  large  kind,  most  sportsmen  will  think  a 
coujde  and  a  half  a  sufficient  number  to  hunt  at  a  time. 
Certainly  one  of  them  should  retrieve :  and  they  ought 
to  be  well  broken  in  not  to  notice  flick.  These  dogs 
are  most  esteemed  when  they  run  mute.  If  they  do, 
they  must  be  hunted  with  bells  in  very  thick  cover ;  but 
the  less  bells  are  employed  the  better,  for  the  tinkling 
sound,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  annoys  all  game. 
Such  dogs,  when  good,  are  very  valuable. 

71.  I  once  shot  over  a  team  of  Clumber  spaniels  be- 
longing to  Mr.  D z.t  The  breed — ^the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's, taking  their  name  from  one  of  his  seats — are 

*  For  the  benefit  of  thoee  who  haye  the  good  fortane,  or  the  bo4 
fortune,  as  the  ease  may  be,  of  always  liviog  withia  the  sound  of 
Bow  bells,  "  Flick,"  be  it  obserred,  is  a  synonym  for  **  Fur,"  there- 
by meaning  Hare  or  Babbit 

\  Contrary  to  my  nsual  Bystem,  I  preserve  these  anecdotes,  as 
relating  to  the  Clumber  Spaniels,  which  are  so  little  known,  aod 
which  I  BO  much  desire  to  see  introduced  in  America. — ^H.  W.  H. 
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mostly  white  with  a  little  lemon  color,  have  large,  sensi- 
ble heads,  thick,  short  legs,  silky  coats,  carry  their  stems 
low,  and  hunt  perfectly  mute.  The  team  kept  within 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  of  the  keeper,  were  trained 
to  acknowledge  rabbits,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  game ; 

and  in  the  country  Mr.  D z  was  then  shooting  over 

afforded  capital  sport.  One  of  the  spaniels  was  taught 
to  retrieve.  He  would  follow  to  any  distance,  and  sel- 
dom £dled  to  bring.    A  regular  retriever  was,  however, 

generally  taken  out  with  them.    Mr.  D z  told  me 

that  they  required  very  judicious  management,  and  en- 
couragement rather  than  severity,  as  undue  whipping 
soon  made  them  timid.  They  are  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion. He  rather  surprised  me  by  saying  that  his 
spaniels  from  working  quietly  and  ranging  close, — ^there- 
fore, alarming  the  birds  less, — ^procured  him  &r  more 
shots  in  turnips  than  his  pointers ;  and  he  had  three  that 
looked  of  the  right  sort.  He  explained  matters,  how- 
ever, by  telling  me  that  it  was  his  practice  to  make  a 
circuit  round  the  outskirts  of  a  turnip  or  a  potato  field 
before  hunting  the  inner  parts.  This  of  course  greatly 
tended  to  prevent  the  birds  breaking.  A  juvenile 
sportsman  would  rejoice  in  the  services  of  the  spaniels, 
for  many  a  rabbit  would  they  procure  for  him  without 
the  aid  of  powder  and  shot. 

72.  When  Colonel  M ^  who  died  in  Syria,  was 

stationed  with  his  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  at  Pontefract, 

he  was  asked  to  shoot  partridges  at  Lord  P ^n's  seat 

in  Yorkshire.    On  meeting  the  gamekeeper,  according 
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to  i^pointm^it,  he  foand  him  surroimded  hj  a  team  of 

Clamber  spaniels.    Colonel  M j  in  some  sarprise  at 

seeing  no  setters  or  pointers,  remarked  that  he  had  ex- 
pected some  porridge  shooting.  ^^I  know  it,^'  answered 
the  man,  ^^  and  I  hope  to  show  yon  some  sport.''  To 
the  inquiry  why  one  of  the  spaniels  was  mnzzied,  the 
keeper  said  that  his  master  had  threatened  to  shoot  it 
should  it  again  ^ve  tongue,  and,  as  it  possessed  a  par- 
ticularly fine  nose,  he — ^the  keeper — ^was  anxious  not  to 

lose  it.    They  walked  on,  and  soon  the  man  told  M 

to  be  prepared,  as  the  spaniels  were  feathering.  A  covey 
rose.  The  Colonel,  who  was  a  good  shot,  killed  right 
and  left.  All  the  spaniels  dropped  instantly.  When  he 
was  reloading  the  keeper  begged  him  to  say  which  of 

the  dogs  should  retrieve  the  game.    M pointed  to 

a  broad-headed  dog  lying  in  the  middle,  when  the 
keeper  directed  by  name  the  spaniel  so  favored  to  be 
off.    It  quickly  fetched  one  of  the  birds.    The  keeper 

then  asked  M to  choose  some  other  dog  to  bring 

the  remaining  bird — a  runner.  He  did  so,  and  the 
animal  he  selected  to  act  as  retriever  performed  the 
duty  very  cleverly;  the  rest  of  the  team  remaining 
quite  still,  until  its  return. 

The  Colonel  had  capital  sport,  killing  nearly  twenty 
brace,  and  the  dogs  behaved  beautifully  throughout  the 
day.  When  afterwards  relating  the  circumstances,  he 
observed  that,  although  an  old  sportsman,  he  had  seldom 
been  so  gratified,  as  it  was  a  novel  scene  to  him,  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  shoot  over  spaniels. 
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73.  Of  small  cockers,  three  coaple  appear  ample  to 
form  a  team.  Some  teams  of  soiall  springers  greatly 
exceed  this  nmnber,  and  many  sportsmen  shoot  over 
more  than  a  couple  and  a  half  of  the  larger  spaniels ; 
bat  it  is  a  question  whether,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
the  gun  would  not  benefit  by  the  number  being  dimi- 
nished rather  than  increased.  The  smaller  in  number 
the  team,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  that  none  of  them 
should  stick  too  close  to  ''  heel."  The  difficulty  is  to 
make  them  hunt  &r  enough,  and  yet  not  too  &x.  At 
least  one  of  the  number  should  retricTC  welL  If  they 
give  tongue,  it  ought  to  be  in  an  intelligible  manner; 
softly,  when  they  first  come  on  the  haunt  of  a  cock,  but 
making  the  cover  ring  again  with  their  joyous  melody^ 
when  once  the  Inrd  is  flushed.  A  first  rate  cocker  will 
never  deceive  by  opening  upon  an  old  haunt,  nor  yet 
find  the  gun  unprepared  by  delaying  to  give  due  warn- 
ing before  he  flushes  the  bird.  When  cocks  are  abun- 
dant, some  teams  are  broken,  not  only  to  avoid  flick, 
but  actually  not  to  notice  a  pheasant,  or  an3rthing  besides 
woodcock.  Hardly  any  price  would  tempt  a  real  lover 
of  cock-shooting,  in  a  cocking  country,  to  part  with  such 
a  team.  Hawker  terms  the  sport,  '*  the  fox-hunting  of 
shooting.''  Some  sportsmen  kill  water-hens  to  young 
spaniels  to  practise  then^  in  forcing  their  way  through 
entangled  covers,  and  get  them  well  in  hand  and  steady 
against  the  all-important  cocking  season. 

74.  When  a  regular  retriever  can  be  constantly  em- 
ployed with  spaniels,  of  course  it  wiQ  be.uimecessary  to 
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make  any  of  them  fetch  game — certainlj  never  to  lift 
aoTthing  which  &ll8  out  of  bounds — ^though  ail  the 
team  should  be  taught  to  '^seek  dead."  This  is  the 
plan  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  keepers,  and 
obviously  it  is  the  soundest  and  easiest  practice,  for  it 
must  always  be  more  or  less  difficult  to  make  a  spaniel 
keep  within  his  usual  hunting  limits,  who  is  occasionally 
encouraged  to  pursue  wounded  game,  at  his  best  pace, 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

15.  Other  teams  are  broken  no  more  than  to  ke^ 
within  range,  being  allowed  to  hunt  all  kinds  of  game, 
and  also  rabbits;  they,  however,  are  restricted  from 
pursuing  wounded  flick  further  than  fifty  or  sixty 
yards.  Where  rabbits  are  abundant,  and  outlying, 
a  team  thus  broken  affords  lively  sport — ^nothing  escapes 
them. 

70.  Wild  spaniels,  though  they  may  show  you  most 
cock,  will  get  you  fewest  shots,  unless  you  have  well- 
placed  markers.  There  are  sportsmen  who  like  to  take 
out  one  steady  dog  to  range  close  to  them,  and  a  couple 
t>f  wild  ones  to  hunt  on  the  flanks,  one  on  each  nde,  ez> 
pressly  that  the  latter  may  put  up  birds  for  the  markers 
to  take  note  o£ 

77.  An  old  sportsman  knows  tmUe  spaniels  to  be  most 
killing:  a  young  one  may  prefer  those  which  give 
tongue — ^if  true  from  the  beginning  owning  nothing  but 
game, — because,  though  undeniably  greater  disturbers 
of  a  cover,  they  are  more  cheerful  and  animating.  The 
superiority  of  the  former  is,  however,  apparent  on  a  still 
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calm  day,  when  the  least  noise  will  make  the  game  steal 
away  long  before  the  gun  gets  within  shot.  Bat  it  is 
not  so  in  all  countries. 

78.  In  very  thick  covers  it  is  obvious,  the  height  of 
setters  being  greatly  against  them,  that  spaniels  are  &r 
preferable :  but  in  light  covei*s,  and  when  the  leaves  are 
off  the  trees,  handy  old  setters — ^if  white,  all  the  better — 
that  will  readily  confine  themselves  to  a  restricted  range, 
and  will  flush  their  game  when  ordered — ^ly.  and  yn.  of 
119  and  196 — afford  quite  as  much  sport,  if  not  more. 
Setters  do  not,  to  the  same  degree,  alarm  birds;  and 
there  is,  also,  this  advantage,  that  they  can  be  employed 
on  aU  occasions,  excepting  in  low  gorse  or  the  closest 
thickets,  whereas  spaniels,  from  their  contracted  '^  beat," 
are  nearly  useless  in  the  open  when  game  is  scarce.  You 
will  be  prepared,  when  first  you  hunt  a  setter  in  cover, 
to  sacrifice  much  of  your  sport.  There  must  be  noise ; 
for  it  is  essential  to  make  him  at  once  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  very  different  ^^  beat "  required  of  him,  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  constantly  checking  and 
rating  him,  whenever  he  ranges  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits.  He  should  hunt  slowly  and  carefully  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  never  be  much  in  advance  of  the  guns.  In 
a  short  time  he  will  comprehend  matters,  if  you  are  so 
forbearing  and  judicious  as  invariably  to  call  him  away 
from  every  point  made  the  least  out  of  bounds.  A  less 
severe  test  of  your  consistency  will  not  suffice.  The  few 
first  days  will  either  make  or  mar  him  as  a  cover-dog. 
You  must  natQinUy  expect  that  hunting  him  much  in 

22 
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cover  will  injure  his  range  in  the  open,  and  make  him  too 
fond  of  hedge-rows. 

79.  Bat  there  is  a  man  in  Yorkshire,  who  will  not 

willingly  admit  this.*    C e,  Sir  Creorge  A e's 

gamekeeper — and  a  good  one  he  is,  for  he  has  a  partioa- 
larly  difficult  country  to  protect,  one  intersected  with 
*^  rights  of  way  "  in  every  direction — ^makes  his  pointers  as 
freely  hunt  the  cover  as  the  open.  You  never  lose  them, 
for  they  are  sure  to  make  their  appearance  when  they 
think  they  have  given  you  ample  time  to  go  to  them  if 
you  choose.  This  cover  work  docs  not  the  least  un- 
steady them,  but  it  is  right  to  state  that  C is  an 

unusually  good  breaker,  and  works  his  dogs  with  singu- 
lar temper  and  patience.  They  are  very  attached  to 
him,  and  appear  to  listen  anxiously  to  what  he  says 
when  he  talks  to  them — ^which,  I  own,  he  does  more  than 
I  recommend. 

80.  Pointers,  however,  are  manifestly  out  of  place  in 
strong  cover,  though  an  unusually  high-couragcd  one 
may  occasionally  be  found,  who  will  dash  forward  in 
defiance  of  pricks  and  scratches ;  but  it  is  not  &ir  to 
expect  it.  In  a  very  light  cover  I  have  often  shot  over 
one  belonging  to  a  relation  of  mine,  which  was  so  clever, 
that  when  I  came  close  to  her  as  she  was  pointing,  she 

*  I  leave  these  two  anecdotes,  contrary  to  my  tisuol  system,  as 
we  use  setters  and  pointers  so  generally  in  corer  in  America,  that 
the  idea  of  fiieir  being  utterly  unfit  for  oover  work  seems  strange. 
Yet  such  is  the  opinion  in  England,  and  where  they  are  dhiefly  used 
in  the  open  it  doe*  operate  to  spoil  their  rangei— H.  W.  H. 
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would  firequenUf  nm  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tfaioket,  and  then  rush  m  to  driye  the  game  towards  me. 
This  kiliing  plan  had  in  no  way  been  taught  her ;  she 
adopted  it  solely  of  her  own  sagacity.  Haying  been 
much  hunted  in  cover  when  young,  she  was  so  fond  of 
it  (65)  as  to  be,  comparatiyely  speakmg,  quite  unservice- 
able on  the  stubbles. 


WATBB  SPANIELS   (OB  WATEB  BSTBIEVXBs). 

81.  A  young  water  spaniel  might,  with  advantage, 
occasionally  be  indulged  with  a  duck  hunt  in  warm 
weather.  It  would  tend  to  make  hun  quick  in  the 
water,  and  observant.  The  finishing  lessons  might  con- 
clude with  your  shooting  the  bird  and  obliging  him  to 
retrieve  it.  He  should  be  made  handy  to  your  signals 
— ^rv.  to  vn.  and  x.  of  119 — so  as  to  hunt  the  fens  and 
marshes,  and  "  seek  dead  "  exactly  where  you  may  wish. 

82.  This  obedience  to  the  hand  is  particularly  re- 
quired ;  for  when  the  spaniel  is  swimming  he  is  on  a  level 
with  the  bird,  and  therefore  is  not  so  likely  to  see  it — 
especially  if  there  is  a  ripple  on  the  water — as  you,  who 
probably  are  standing  many  feet  above  him  on  the 
shore.  As  you  may  frequently,  while  he  is  retrieving, 
have  occasion  to  direct  his  movements  when  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  him,  you  probably  would  find  it 
more  advantageous  to  teach  him  the  forward  signal 
used  by  shepherds,  than  the  one  described  in  iv.  of  119. 
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83.  A  water  spaniel  should  also  be  taught  to  fetch — 
86,  87,  91  to  94 — ^be  accustomed  to  follow  quietly  dose 
to  your  heels, — be  broken  in,  not  to  the  ^^  down  charge" 
— 26 — ^but  to  the  "drop" — 22  to^26 — ^the  instant  you 
signal  to  him,  while  you  are  noiselessly  stalking  the 
wild-fowl  previously  reconnoitred,  with  the  idd  of  your 
Dollond,  from  some  neighboring  height ;  nor  should 
he  stir  a  limb,  however  long  he  and  you  may  have  to 
awsdt,  ensconced  behind  a  favoring  bush,  the  right 
moment  for  the  destructive  raking  discharge  of  your 
first  barrel,  to  be  followed  by  the  less  murderous  but 
still  effective  flying  shot.  On  hearing  the  report,  it  is 
his  duty  to  dash  instantly  into  the  water,  and  secure 
the  slain  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

84.  A  really  good  water  retriever  is  a  scarce  and 
valuable  animal.  He  should  be  neither  wlute  nor  black, 
because  the  colors  are  too  conspicuous,  especially  the 
former — a  hint  by-the-bye  for  your  own  costume;* — 

m 

*  Bat  when  the  moors  are  covered  with  snow,  poachers^  who 
emerge  in  bandi  from  the  mines,  often  pat  a  shirt  over  theirdothes^ 
and  manage  to  approach  grouse  at  a  time  when  a  fair  sportanian 
cannot  get  a  shot ;  but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  one  nni- 
form  color  coold  be  advantageous.  A  mass  of  any  single  color 
always  catches,  and  arrests  the  eye.  Nature  tells  us  this;  animals 
that  browse,  dephants,  buffaloes,  and  large  deer,  as  well  as  those 
which  can  escape  from  their  enemies  by  speed,  are  mostly  of  one 
color.  On  the  contrary,  the  tiger  kind,  snakes,  and  all  that  lie  in 
wait  for,  and  seize  their  prey  by  stealth,  wear  a  garment  of  many 
colors^  so  do  the  smaller  animals  and  most  birds,  which  are  saved 
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he  shonld  be  perfectly  mate ;  of  a  patient  disposition, 
though  active  in  the  pursoit  of  bin^ ;  of  so  hardy  a 
constitnticm  as  not  to  mind  the  severest  cold, — ^therefore 
no  coddling  while  he  is  yoang  near  a  fire, — ^and  possess 
what  many  are  deficient  in,  viz.  a  good  nose :  conse- 
quently a  cross  that  will  improve  his  nose,  yet  not 
decrease  his  steadiness,  is  the  great  desideratum  in 
breeding.  He  should  swim  rapidly,  for  wild  fowl 
that  are  only  winged,  will  frequently  escape  firom  the 
quickest  dog  if  they  have  plenty  of  sea-room  and  deep 
water — see  also  96,  802. 

85.  In  the  wild-nce  lakes,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  of  America,  a  brace  of  highly-trained  spaniels 
will  sometunes,  on  a  windy  day,  afford  you  magnificent 
BpoTt.  The  cover  is  so  good  that,  if  it  is  not  often 
beaten,  the  birds  will  frequently  get  up  singly,  or  only 
a  conple  at  a  time.  The  dogs  should  keep  swimming 
about  within  gun  shot,  while  you  are  slowly  and  silently 
paddling,  or  probably  poling  your  canoe  through  the 
most  likely  spots.  Relays  of  spaniels  are  requisite,  for 
it  is  fittiguing  work.  If,  by  any  rare  chance,  you  are 
situated  where  you  can  get  much  of  this  delightful 
shooting,  and  you  are  an  enthuHaat  in  training^  it  may 
be  worth  your  while  to  consider  whether  there  would 
not  be  an  advantage  in  making  the  dogs  perfect  in  the 
*^  down  charge,'*  as  they  would  then  cease  swimming 

from  oaptQre  by  the  iiuibility  of  their  foes  to  distbgniah  them  from 
the  surronnding  foliage  or  herbage.  The  uniform  of  our  rifle  eorpa 
is  too  mncfa  of  one  hue.  ^  .  (i 
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the  instant  yon  fired.  But  this  long  digresaion  abont 
spaniels  has  led  us  away  from  your  pup,  which  we 
assumed — 3 — to  be  a  pointer,  or  setter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UDSBOSS  nr  ^'fetching." — ^BEIBISTXB8. 

86.  Though  yon  may  not  wish  your  young  pointer  (or 
setter)  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  regular  retriever  (292), 
still  you  would  do  well  to  teach  him,  whUst  he  is  a  puppy, 
to  fetch  and  deliver  into  your  hand  anything  soft  yoo 
may  occasionally  throw  for  him,  or  leave  behind  you  in 
some  place  where  he  will  have  observed  you  deposit  it, 
while  he  is  following  at  your  heels.  In  a  little  time  you 
can  drop  something  without  letting  him  see  you,  and 
afterwards  send  him  back  for  it.  A  dog  thus  viade,  who 
is  your  intimate  companion,  becomes  so  conversant  with 
every  article  of  your  apparel,  and  with  whatever  you 
usually  carry  about  you,  that,  should  you  accidentally 
drop  anything,  the  observant  animal  will  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  recover  it.  On  receiving  your  order  to  '*  be  off 
and  find  "  he  will  accurately  retrace  your  footsteps  for 
miles  and  miles,  diligently  hunting  every  yard  of  the 
ground.    Of  course  the  distances  to  which  yon  at  first 
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send  your  dog  will  be  inconsiderable,  and  yon  should 
oareftdly  avoid  persevering  too  long  a  time,  lest  he  get 
sick  of  the  lesson.  Indeed,  in  all  his  lessons — as  well 
in-doors  as  out-^but  particularly  in  this,  let  it  be  your 
aim  to  leave  off  at  a  moment  when  he  has  performed 
entirely  to  yonr  satisfiiction ;  that  you  may  part  the  best 
of  friends,  and  that  the  last  impression  made  by  the 
lesson  may  be  pleasing  as  well  as  correct,  from  a  grate- 
ful reooUection  of  the  caresses  which  he  has  received. 
In  wild-duck  shooting  yon  may  be  in  situations  where  you 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  dog  would  bring  your  bird ; 
and  when  it  is  an  active  runner  in  cover,  I  fear  you  will 
be  more  anxious  than  I  could  wish — ^221 — ^that  the  dog 
should  ^^  fetch.''  It  is  probable  that  he  will  thus  asdst 
you  if  he  be  pract«ed  as  I  have  jnat  advised ;  and  snoh 
instruction  may  lead,  years  hence,  to  his  occasionally 
bringing  you  some  dead  bird  which  he  may  come  across, 
and  which  you  otherwise  might  have  imagined  you  had 
missed,  for  its  seent  might  be  too  cold,  and  consequently 
too  changed,  for  the  dog  to  have  thought  of  regularly 
pointing  it.- 

87.  Mark  my  having  said,  ^*  deliver  into  your  hand," 
that  your  young  dog  may  not  be  satisfied  with  only 
dropping,  within  your  sight,  any  bird  he  may  lift,  and 
so,  perhaps,  leave  it  on  the  other  side  of  a  trout  stream, 
as  I  have  seen  dogs  do  more  than  once,  in  spite  of  every 
persiUHHon  and  entreaty.  With  a  young  dog,  who  re- 
trieves,, never  pick  up  a  bird  yourself  however  close  it 
may  Ml  to  you.    Invariably,  make  him  either  deliver 
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it  into  your  hand  or  lay  it  at  your  feet.  The  former  is 
by  &r  the  better  plan.  If  the  dog  has  at  one  moment 
to  drop  th^bird  at  your  will,  he  is  likely  to  fancy  him* 
self  privileged  to  drop  it  at  another  time  for  his  own  oon- 
venience.  In  other  reqpects,  too,  the  former  is  the  safest 
method.  I  have  a  bitch  now  in  my  recollection,  who 
freqaently  lost  her  master  slightly  winged  birds — ^which 
she  had  admirably  recovered — ^by  dropjung  than  too 
soon  on  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun,  or  coming  on  other 
game — ^for  off  they  ran,  and  fiurly  escaped,  it  being  im* 
practicable,  by  any  encouragement,  to  induce  her  to 
seek  for  a  bird  she  had  once  lifted. 

88.  I  observed  it  was  something  soft  which  you  should 
teach  your  dog  to  fetch.  Probably  you  have  seen  a 
retriever  taught  to  seek  and  bring  a  stone,  upon  which, 
in  a  delicate  manner,  the  tutor  has  spit.  Does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  the  stone  must  have  tended  to  give 
his  pupil  a  hard  mouth  ?  And  what  may,  later  in  life, 
cause  him  much  misery,  in  dashing  at  a  bounding  stone, 
he  may  split  a  tooth.  Dogs  of  an  advanced  age  suffer 
more  in  their  mouths  than  most  of  us  suspect. 

89.  Should  your  pup  be  unwilling  to  enter  water,  on 
no  account  push  him  in,  under  thd  mistaken  idea  that  it 
will  recondle  him  to  the  element — ^it  wiU  but  augment 
his  fears.  Rather,  on  a  warm  day,  throw  some  biscuit 
for  him,  when  he  is  hungry,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  where  it  is  so  shallow  as  merely  to  require  his 
wading.  Chuck  the  next  piece  a  little  further  o%  and, 
by  degrees,  increase  the  distance  until  he  gets  beyond 
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his  depth,  and  finds  that  nature  has  given  him  nsefbl 
swimming  powers.  On  no  occasion  wiil  the  example  of 
another  dog  more  assist  you.  Your  youngster's  diving 
can  never  be  of  service ;  therefore  throw  in  only  what 
will  float.  Otherwise  he  might  have  a  plunge  for 
nothing,  and  so  be  discouraged ;  and  evidently  it  should 
be  your  constant  aim  to  avoid  doing  anything  likely  to 
shake  his  confidence  in  you. 

90.  If  you  ever  have  occasion  to  teach  a  dog  to  dive 
and  retrieve,  first  accustom  him,  on  land,  to  fetch  some* 
thing  heavy,  of  a  conspicuous  color.  When  he  brings 
it  eagerly,  commence  your  diving  lesson  by  throwing  it 
into  the  shallowest  parts  of  the  stream.  Only  by  slow 
degrees  get  to  deep  water,  and  let  your  lesscms  be  .very 
short.  Never  chuck  in  a  stone.  The  chances  are 
twenty  to  one  that  there  are  several  at  the  bottom  not 
very  dissimilar,  and  the  young  dog  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  temptation  of  picking  up  one  of  them  in 
lieu  of  that  he  was  sent  for.  Should  he  on  any  occasion 
do  so,  neither  scold  nor  caress  him ;  quietly  take  what 
he  brings,  lay  it  at  your  feet,  to  show  him  that  you 
want  it  not,  and  endeavor  to  make  him  renew  his  search 
for  what  you  threw  in ;  do  this  by  signs,  and  by  encou- 
ragement with  your  voice,  rather  than  by  chucking 
stones  in  the  right  direction,  lest  he  should  seek  for 
them  instead  of  searching  for  what  you  originaUy  sent 
him. 

91.  Some  teachers  make  a  young  dog  fetch  a  round 
pin-eaiBhioii,  or  a  ooik  ball,  in  which  needles  art  jadir 

22* 
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QMmdy  buried;  nor  is  it  a  liad  pian,  and  there  need  be  no 
cmeltj  in  it,  if  well  managed.  At  least  it  can  only  be 
cruel  once,  for  the  dog's  recollection  of  his  sofferings 
win  prevent  his  picking  up  the  offending  object  a  seocKid 
time.  Others,  aftor  he  is  well  drilled  into  ^^fetdung,'' 
and  takes  pleasure  in  it,  will  make  him  bring  a  bunch  of 
keys.  There  are  few  things  a  dog  is  less  willing  to  lift. 
Most  probably  they  gave  him  some  serere  rebofb  when 
first  heedlessly  snatching  at  them;  and  the  caution 
thereby  induced  tends  to  give  him  a  carefol,  tender 
month.  A  fencing  master,  I  knew  in  France,  had  a 
spaniel,  singularly  ^lough  lor  a  Frenchman,  called 
**  Waterloo,"  that  would  take  up  the  smallest  needle. 

9S.  When  your  dog  has  picked  up  what  you  desired, 
endeavor  to  make  him  run  to  you  quickly.  ]( any 
who  teach  a  dog  to  fetdi,  praise  and  encourage  him 
while  he  is  bringing  what  he  was  sent  after.  Qeariy 
this  is  an  error.  It  induces  the  dog  to  loiter  and 
play  with  it.  He  thinks  he  is  lauded  for  haring  it  in 
his  mouth  and  carrying  it  about.  Reserve  your 
encomiums  and  caresses  until  he  has  delivered  it.  If 
you  walk  away,  the  fear  of  your  leaving  him  will  induce 
him  to  hurry  after  you.  Let  a  dog  retrieve  eyer  so 
carelessly,  stDl,  while  on  the  move,  he  will  rardy  drop  a 
biid. 

9S.  Dogs  that  retrieve  should  be  gradually  brought  to 
lift  heavy,  flexible  things,  and  such  as  require  a  lacge 
graqp,  that  they  may  not  be  quite  unprepared  for  the 
weight. and. naax)f  a  hare;  otherwise  they  »ay  be  in- 
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dmed  to  Amg  it  along  hj  a  slight  bold  of  the 
instead  of  balancing  it  across  their  months.  Thns  capa* 
dons  jaws  are  obviously  an  advantage  in  retrievers* 
The  French  gamekeepers,  many  of  whom  are  capital 
hands  at  mahing  a  retriever — excepting  that  they  do 
not  teach  the  *^  down  charge,'^ — stuff  a  hare  or  rabbit 
skin  with  straw,  and  when  the  dog  has  learned  to  fetch 
it  with  eagerness,  they  progressively  increase  its  weight 
by  burying  larger  and  larger  pieces  of  wood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  straw :  and  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing it,  they  often  throw  it  to  the  other  side  of  a  hedge 
or  thick  ^opse.  If  the  dog  shows  any  tendency  to  a 
hard  mouth  they  mix  thorns  with  the  straw. 

94.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  sooner  that  you  should 
commence  teaching  a  puppy  to  ^^  fetch  ^'  by  shaking 
your  glove — or  anything  soft — ^at  him,  and  encouraging 
him  to  seize  and  drag  it  from  you.  Then  throw  it  a  yard 
or  two  off,  gradually  increasmg-the  distance,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  delivers  it  to  you,  give  him  something  palata- 
ble. Should  you,  contrary  to  every  reasonable  expec- 
tation, from  his  having  no  inclination  to  romp  or  play 
with  the  glove$  not  be  Me  to  persuade  him  to  pick  it 
up,  put  it  between  his  teeth — ^force  him  to  grasp  it  by 
tightly  pressing  his  jaws  together,  speaking  all  the 
while  impresffively  to  him — ^scold  him  if  he  is  obstinate 
and  refuses  to  take  hold  of  the  glove.  After  a  little 
time  retire  a  few  paces,  keeping  one  hand  under  his 
mouth— to  prevent  lus  dropping  the  glove, — while  you 
lead  or  drag  him  with  the  other.    When  yon.halt».be 
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•are  not  to  take  the  glove  immediately  from  him — 
oblige  him  to  continue  holding  it  for  at  least  a  minute 
— ^lest  he  should  learn  to  relinquish  his  grip  too  soon, — 
before  yon  make  him  yield  at  the  command  ^^give;** 
then  bestow  a  reward.  Should  he  drop  it  before  he  is 
ordered  to  deliver  it,  replace  it  in  his  mouth  and  again 
retreat  some  steps  before  ordering  him  to  ^'  give.^'  He 
will  soon  follow  with  it  at  your  heels.  If  you  have  suf- 
ficient perseverance  you  can  thus  make  him  earn  ail  his 
daUy  food.  Hunger  will  soon  perfect  him  in  the  lesson* 
Observe  that  there  are  fi>ur  distinct  stages  in  this  trick 
of  ^carrying — ^the  first,  making  the  dog  grasp  and  retain 
— ^the  second,  inducing  him  to  bring,  following  at  your 
heels — ^the  third,  teaching  hiq^  not  to  quit  his  hold  when 
you  stop— the  fourth,  getting  him  to  deliver  into  your 
hands  on  your  order.  The  great  advantage  of  a  sport- 
ing dog's  acquiring  this  trick  is  that  it  accustoms  him  to 
deliver  into  your  hands;  and  it  often  happens  that  you 
must  thus  teach  a  dog  to  ^'  carry  "  as  a  preparative  to 
teaching  him  to  ^  fetch."  It  certainly  will  be  judicious 
in  you  to  do  so,  if  the  dog  is  a  lively,  riotous  animal ;  for 
the  act  of  carrying  the  glove— or  stick,  &c. — quietly  at 
your  heels  will  sober  him,  and  make  him  less  likely  to 
run  off  with  it  instead  of  delivering  it  when  you  are 
teaching  him  to  fetch.  As  soon  as  he  brings  the  glove 
tolerably  well,  try  him  with  a  short  stick.  You  will 
wish  him  not  to  seize  the  end  of  it,  lest  he  should  learn 
to  **  drag  "  instead  of  "  carry."  Therefore  fix  pegs  or 
wires  into  hdes  drilled  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
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ftt  the  eztremities  of  the  atiok.    He  will  then  only  grufp 
it  near  the  middle. 
96.  This   drill   should   be   further    extended    if   m 
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be  your  papil.  Throw  dead  birds  of  any  kind  for  him 
to  bring — of  course  one  at  a  time, — being  on  the  alert 
to  check  him  whenever  he  grips  them  too  severely.  If 
he  persists  in  disfiguring  them,  pass  a  few  blunted  knit- 
ting needles  through  them  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
When  he  fetches  with  a  tender  mouth,  you  will  be  able 
to  follow  up  this  method  of  training  still  further  by 
letting  him  ^'  road  "—-or  **  foot,"  as  it  is  often  termed — 
a  rabbit  in  high  stubble,  one — or  both,  if  a  strong  buck 
—of  whose  hind  legs  you  will  have  previously  bandaged 
in  the  manner  described  in  56.  Be  careful  not  to  let 
him  see  you  turn  it  out,  lest  he  watch  your  proceedings 
and  endeavor  to  "hunt  by  eye."  Indeed  it  might  be 
better  to  employ  another  person  to  turn  it  out.  Keep 
clear  of  woods  for  some  time — ^the  cross  scents  would 
puzzle  him.  If  by  any  chance  you  have  a  winged 
pheasant  or  partridge,  let  him  retrieve  it.  You  will 
not,  I  presume,  at  the  commencement  select  a  morning 
when  there  is  a  dry  cold  wind  from  the  north-east,  but 
probably  you  will  wish  to  conclude  his  initiatory  lessons 
on  days  which  you  judge  to  possess  least  scent.  The 
more  he  has  been  practised  as  described  in  39,  the  better 
will  he  work ;  for  he  cannot  keep  his  nose  too  persever- 
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iogly  (Aoee  to  the  ground.  With  reference  to  the  in- 
stmctions  in  that  paragraph,  I  will  here  remark,  that 
before  jon  let  the  dog  stoop  to  hunt,  you  should  have 
placed  him  by  signal  (31)  near  the  spot  from  which  you 
had  begun  dragging  the  bread.  In  paragraph  190  an 
instance  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  a  dog  who  re- 
trieves should  be  put  upon  a  scent ;  and  why  that  mode 
is  adopted  is  explained  in  184. 

96.  Jt  is  quite  astonishing  how  well  an  old  dog  that 
retrieves  knows  when  a  bird  is  struck.  He  instantly 
detects  any  hesitation  or  uncertainty  of  movement,  and 
lor  a  length  of  time  will  watch  its  flight  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  and,  steadily  keeping  his  eye  on  it,  will  as 
surely  as  yourself  mark  its  flilL  To  induce  a  young  dog 
to  become  thus  observant,  always  let  him  perceive  that 
you  watch  a  wounded  bird  with  great  eagerness;  his 
imitative  instinct  will  soon  lead  him  to  do  the  same. 
This  flicuky  of  observation  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
a  water  retriever.  It  enables  him  to  swim  direct  to  the 
crippled  bird,  and,  besides  the  saving  of  time,  the  less 
he  is  in  the  water  in  severe  weather,  the  less  likely  is  he 
to  suffer  from  rheumatism. 

97.  As  an  initiatory  lesson  in  making  him  observant 
of  the  fli^t  and  flill  of  birds,  jdace  a  few  jngeons,  or 
other  birds,  during  his  absence,  each  in  a  hole  covered 
with  a  tile.  Afterwards  come  upon  these  spots  appa- 
rently unexpectedly,  and,  kicking  away  the  tile»— or, 
what  is  better,  dragging  them  off  by  a  previously 
a^usted  string, — shoot  the  birds  for  him  to  bring ;  it 
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bdng  dearlj  understood  that  he  has  been  previously 
tutored  into  having  no  dread  of  the  gun.  As  he  will 
have  been  taught  to  search  where  bidden — ^iv.  to  vm. 
of  119, — ^nothing  now  remains  but  to  take  him  out  on  a 
regular  campaign,  when  the  fascinating  scent  of  game 
win  infallibly  make  him  search — ^I  do  not  say  deliver — 
with  great  eagerness.  When  once  he  then  touches  upon 
a  scent,  leave  him  entirely  to  himself*— not  a  word,  not 
a  sign.  Possibly  his  nose  may  not  be  able  to  follow  the 
bird,  but  it  is  certun  that  yours  cannot.  Occasionally 
you  may  be  able  to  help  an  old  retriever  (296),  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  a  young  one.  Your  interference,  nay, 
probably  your  mere  presence,  would  so  excite  him  as  to 
make  him  overrun  the  scent.  Remain,  therefore,  quietly 
where  you  are  untU  he  rejoins  you. 

98.  When  we  see  a  winged  pheasant  racing  off,  most 
of  us  are  too  apt  to  assist  a  young  dog,  forgetting  that  we 
thereby  teach  him,  instead  of  devoting  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  work  out  the  scent,  to  turn  to  us  for  aid  on  occa- 
sions when  it  may  be  impossible  to  ^ve  it.  W  hen  a 
dog  18  hunting  Jbr  birds,  he  diould  frequently  look  to 
the  gun  for  signals,  but  when  he  is  on  them  he  should 
trust  to  nothing  but  his  own  scenting  faculties. 

99.  li^  from  a  judidous  education,  a  retriever  pup  has 
had  a  delight  in  "fetching^  rapidly,  it  is  not  likely  he 
will  loiter  on  the  way  to  mouth  his  birds;  but  the 
&tigue  of  carrying  a  hare  a  considerable  distance  may, 
perhaps,  induce  a  young  dog  to  drop  it  in  order  to  take 
a  moment's  rest.    There  is  a  risk  that  when  doing  so  he 
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may  be  tempted  to  lick  the  blood,  and,  finding  it  pala- 
table, be  led  to  maul  the  carcase.  Yoa  see,  therefore, 
the  jadiciousneas  of  emplojiag  every  means  in  yoiir 
power  to  ensare  his  feeling  anxious  to  deliver  quickfy^ 
and  I  know  not  what  plan  will  answer  better — ^thongh  it 
sounds  sadly  unsentimental — ^than  to  have  some  pieces 
of  hard  boiled  liver*  at  hand  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
moment  he  surrenders  his  game,  until  he  is  thoroughly 
confirmed  in  an  expeditious  delivery.  Never  give  him 
a  piece,  however  diligently  he  may  have  searched,  un- 
less he  succeeds  in  bringing.  When  you  leave  off  these 
rewards  do  so  gradually.  The  invariable  bestowal  of 
such  dainties  during,  at  least,  the  retriever*s  first  season, 
will  prevent  his  ever  dropping  a  bird  on  hearing  the 
report  of  a  gun — as  many  do — ^in  order  to  search  for 
the  later  killed  game. 

100.  Should  a  young  retriever  evince  any  wish  to  as- 
sist the  cook  by  plucking  out  the  feathers  of  a  bird ;  or 
from  natural  vice  or  mismanagement  before  he  came  into 
your  possession,!  show  any  predisposition  to  taste  blood, 
take  about  two  feet  (dependent  upon  the  size  of  the 
dog's  head)  of  iron  wire,  say  the  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 

*  A  drier  and  cleaner  artiele  than  y<m  may  Buj^oee,  and  wliiefa 
can  be  carried  not  inconTeniently  in  a  Maekintoah,  or  oil-akin  bag 
—a  toilet  sponge  bag. 

f  If  a  retrierer  has  the  opportunity,  while  prowling  abont,  of  gnaw- 
ing bare  or  rabbit-akins  thrown  aside  by  a  alov^y  cook,  it  will 
not  be  unnatural  in  him,  when  he  is  hungry,  to  wish  to  appropriate 
to  himaelf  the  hide,  if  not  the  interior,  of  the  aniaaals  he  is  liitin|^ 
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diameter,  sufficiently  flexible  for  f/ou^  but  not  for  him  to 
bend.  Shape  this  much  into  the  form  of  the  letter  XJy 
supposing  the  extremities  to  be  joined  by  a  straight  line. 
Place  the  straight  part  in  the  dog's  mouth,  and  passing 
the  other  over  his  head  and  ears>  retain  it  in  position  by 
a  light  throat  lash  passed  through  a  turn  in 
the  wire,  as  here  roughly  represented.  The 
flexibility  of  the  wire  will  enable  you  to  ad- 
just it  with  ease  to  the  shape  of  his  head. 
When  in  the  kennel  he  ought  to  be  occasionally  thus 
bitted,  that  he  may  not  fret  when  he  is  first  hunted  with 
it.  It  will  not  injure  his  teeth  or  much  annoy  him  if  it 
lie  on  his  grinders  a  little  behind  the  tushes. 

101.  Sometimes  a  retriever,  notwithstanding  every 
encouragement,  wiQ  not  pursue  a  winged  bird  with 
sufficient  rapidity.  In  this  case  assodate  him  for  a  few 
days  with  a  quicker  dog,  whose  example  will  to  a  cer- 
tainty animate  him  and  increase  his  pace.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  is  striving  to  hit  off  a  scent  he  cannot  work  too 
patiently  and  perseveringly ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
moment  he  is  satisfied  he  is  on  it,  he  cannot  follow  too 
rapidly.  A  winged  bird,  when  closely  pressed,  seems, 
through  nervousness,  to  emit  an  increasing  stream  of 
scent ;  therefore,  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  the 
retriever's  accelerated  pace  then  makes  him  (his  nose 
being  close  to  the  ground)  the  less  likely  to  overrun  it ; 
and  the  &ster  he  pursues  the  less  ground  must  he  dis- 
turb, for  the  shorter  will  be  the  chase. 

102.  Retrievers  are  generally  taught  to  rush  in  the 
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instftnt  a  bird  iBills.  This  plan,  like  most  other  things, 
has  its  advocates  and  its  opponents.  I  confess  to  bdng 
one  of  the  hitter,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  long 
nm  it  is  the  best  way  to  fill  the  bag.  I  think  it  certain 
that  more  game  is  lost  by  birds  being  flushed  while  the 
gons  are  unloaded,  than  could  be  lost  from  the  scent 
cooling  during  the  short  period  the  dog  remains  at  the 
**  down  chaise."  Unquestionably  some  retrievers  have 
so  good  a  nose,  that  the  delay  would  not  lead  to  thdr 
missing  any  wounded  game  however  slightly  struck; 
and  the  delay  has  this-  great  advantage,  that  it  helps  to 
keep  the  retriever  under  prc^r  subjection,  and  dimi- 
nishes his  anxiety  to  rush  to  every  part  of  the  line  where 
a  gun  may  be  fired,  instead  of  remaining  quietiy  at  his 
master's  heels  until  signalled  to  take  up  the  scent.  M<»^ 
over,  a  retriever  by  neglecting  the  *^  down  charge,"  sets 
an  example  to  the  pointers  or  setters  who  may  be  his 
companions,  which  it  is  always  more  or  less  difficult  to 
prevent  the  dogs,  if  young,  from  following.  But  I  once 
diot  over  a  retriever  which  I  could  hardly  wish  not-  to 
have  ^  run  on  shot.**  On  a  Urd  being  hit  he  started  off 
with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  kept  his  eye  immovably 
fixed  on  its  flight,  and  possessed  such  speed  that  a  winged 
bird  scarcely  touched  the  ground  ere  it  was  pinned.  He 
would,  too,  often  setee  a  slightly  injured  hare  before  it 
had  acquired  its  best  pace.  The  pursuit  so  soon  termi- 
nated that  possibly  less  game  esciqped  being  fired  at  than 
if  the  retriever  had  not  stirred  until  the  guns  were  re- 
loaded.   On  a  miss  he  was  never  allowed — indeed  ap- 
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peared  little  ixudined — to  quit  ^  heel."  Of  course  a  traia- 
er'B  trouble  is  decreased  by  not  breaking  to  the  ^^  down 
charge,''  which  may  induce  some  to  recommend  the 
plan ;  though  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  class  of  dogs 
is  m<Nre  easily  than  any  other  perfected  in  it,  because  the 
Inreaker  nearly  always  possesses  the  power  of  treading 
upon  or  seinng  the  checkcord  the  instant  a  bird  is  sprung. 

103.  The  nature  of  your  shooting  will  much  influence 
you  in  deciding  which  of  the  two.  methods  to  adopt; 
but  should  you  sdect  the  one  which  the  generality  of 
good  sportsmen  consider  to  be  most  according  to  rule, 
and  to  possess  the  greatest  beauty,  via.,  the  ^^down 
charge,"  rather  lose  any  bird,  however  valuable,  so  long 
as  your  retriever  remains  young,  than  put  him  on  the 
^foot "  a  second  before  you  have  reloaded.  Undoubtedly 
it  ought  to  be  taught  to  every  dog  broken  for  sale,  as  the 
purchaser  can  always  dispense  with  it  should  he  judge  it 
unnecessary — ^it  can  soon  be  untaught.  It  is  clear  that 
not  ^'quitting  heel"  until  ordered  is  tantamount  to  the 
regular  ^  down  charge,"  but  I  think  the  last  b  the  easiest 
to  enforce  constantly.    It  is  the  more  decided  step. 

104.  Large  retrievers  are  less  apt  to  mouth  tb^ 
game  than  small  ones :  but  very  heavy  dogs  are  not 
desirable,  for  they  soon  tire.  And  yet  a  certain  n^edium 
is  necessary,  for  they  ought  to  have  sufficient  s^^ei^^th 
to  carry  a  hare  with  ease  through  a  thicket,  when 
balanced  in  thdr  jaws,  and  be  able  to  jump  a  fence  with 
her.    They  should  run  mute.     And  they  should  be 

ooaled:  unless  they  are  so,—!  do  nqt  say  long 
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eoftted, — ^they  cannot  be  expected  to  daah  into  dose 
cover,  or  plunge  into  water  after  a  duck  or  snipe  when 
the  thermometer  is  near  zero. 

105.  It  is  usually  allowed  that,  as  a  general  role,  the 
best  land  retrievers  are  bred  from  a  cross  between  the 
setter  and  the  Newfoundland— or  the  strong  spaniel 
and  Newfoundland.  I  do  not  mean  the  heavy  Labrador, 
whose  weight  and  bulk  is  valued  because  it  adds  to  his 
power  of  draught,  nor  the  Newfoundland,  increased  in 
aise  at  Hali&x  and  St.  John's  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
English  purchaser, — but  the  &r  slighter  dog  reared  by 
the  settlers  on  the  coast,— «  dog  that  is  quite  as  fond  of 
water  as  of  land,  and  which  in  almost  the  severest  part 
of  a  North  American  winter  wiU  remam  on  the  edge  of  a 
rock  for  hours  together,  watching  intently  for  anything 
the  passing  waves  may  carry  near  him.  Such  a  dog  is 
highly  prized.  Without  his  aid  the  &rmer  would  secure 
but  few  of  the  many  wild  ducks  he  shoots  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  patience  with  whidi  he  waits 
for  a  shot  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff — ^until  the  numerous 
flock  sail  leisurely  underneath — ^would  be  fruitless, 
did  not  his  noble  dog  fearlessly  plunge  in  from  the 
greatest  height,  and  successfully  bring  the  dain  to 
shore. 

106.  Probably  a  cross  from  the  heavy,  large  headed 
setter,  who,  though  so  wanting  in  pace,  has  an  exquisite 
nose;  and  the  true  Newfoundland,  makes  the  best 
retriever.  Nose  is  the  first  desideratum.  A  breaker 
may  doubt  whidi  of  his  pointens  or  setters  posoewcB  the 
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greatest  olfactory  powers,  but  a  short  trial  tells  bim 
which  of  his  retrievers  has  the  finest  nose. 

107.  Making  a  first-rate  retriever  is  a  work  of  time, 
but  his  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  required 
initiatory  lessons  &cilitates  matters  surprisingly.  Indeed 
after  having  been  taught  the  "  drop  " — 22,  24,  26, — ^to 
"fetch" — 92  to  94 — and  "seek  dead"  in  the  precise 
direction  he  is  ordered — xi  of  119, — almost  any  kind  of 
dog  can  be  made  to  retrieve.  The  better  his  nose  is,  the 
better  of  course  he  will  retrieve.  Sagacity,  good  tem- 
per, quickness  of  comprehension,  a  teachable  disposition 
and  aU  cultivated  qualities  are  almost  as  visibly  trans- 
mitted to  offspring  as  shape  and  action ;  therefore  the 
stronger  a  dog's  hereditary  instincts  lead  him  to  retrieve^ 
the  less  will  be  the  instructor's  trouble ;  and  the  more 
obedient  he  is  made  to  the  signals  of  the  hand,  the  more 
readily  will  he  be  put  upon  a  scent.  Dogs  that  are  by 
nature  quick  rangers  do  not  take  instinctively  to  retriev- 
ing. They  have  not  naturally  sufficient  patience  to  work 
out  a  feeble  scent.  They  are  apt  to  overrun  it.  A  really 
good  retriever  will  pursue  a  wounded  bird  or  hare  as 
accurately  as  a  bloodhound  will  a  deer  or  man ;  and  if 
he  is  put  on  a  fidse  scent,  I  mean  a  scent  of  uninjured 
flick  or  feather,  he  will  not  follow  it  beyond  a  few  steps 
^-experience  will  have  shown  him  the  inutility  of  so 
doing.     (297.) 

108.  Avail  yourself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  make 
a  young  retriever  lift  a  woodcock,  lest  in  after  life,  from 
novel  floent,  ho  decline  toachiag  it,  as  many  dogs  have 
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done  to  the  great  annoyance  of  their  masters.    Ditto, 
with  the  delicate  landrail. 

109.  The  directions  given  about  *' fetching"  led  me 
to  talk  of  retrievers;  and,  having  touched  upon  the 
subject,  I  thought  it  right  not  to  quit  it,  until  I  had 
offered  the  best  advice  in  my  power.  I  have  but  aae 
more  recommendation  to  add  before  I  return  to  your 
setter — or  pointer — ^pup:  carefully  guard  a  young  re- 
triever— ^indeed  any  dog  bred  for  the  gun — ^from  being 
ever  allowed  to  join  a  rat-hunt.  Rat-hunting  would  tend 
to  destroy  his  tenderness  of  mouth,  nay,  possibly  make 
hun  mangle  his  game.  But  this  is  not  alL  It  has  often 
gradually  led  good  dogs  to  decline  lifting  hares  or  rab- 
bits, appiu'ently  regarding  them  more  in  the  light  of 
vermin  than  of  game.  Some  dogs,  however,  that  are 
not  bad  retrievers,  are  capital  ratters,  but  they  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Indeed,  you  should 
never  permit  your  dog  to  retrieve  any  kind  of  groond  or 
winged  vermin.  If  the  creature  were  only  wounded  it 
might  tnm  upon  him.  He  in  self  defence  would  give  it  a 
grip,  and  he  might  thus  be  led  to  follow  the  practice  on 
less  pardonable  occasions.  Remember,  that  a  winged 
bittern  or  heron  might  peck  out  his  eye. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INTnATOBT  LESSONS  OUT  OF  DOOBS. — ^TBICKS. 

110.  As  I  before  observed,  you  can  practise  most  of 
the  initiatory  lessons  in  yonr  country  walks.  Always  put 
something  alluring  in  your  pocket  to  reward  your  pupil 
for  prompt  obedience.  Do  not  take  him  out  unneeessa- 
ri]y  in  bad  weather.  On  no  account  let  him  amuse  him- 
self by  scraping  acquaintance  with  every  idle  our  he 
meets  on  the  way ;  nor  permit  him  to  gambol  about  the 
lanes.  Let  him  understand  by  your  manner  that  there 
is  business  at  hand.  Never  let  him  enter  a  field  before 
you.  Always  keep  him  at  your  heels^  until  you  gvoe 
him  the  order  to  be  off.  You  will  find  him  disposed  to 
presume  and  encroach.  According  to  the  old  adage, 
"  Give  him  an  inch,  and  he  will  take  an  elL^'  He  will 
be  endeavoring  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow,  and,  if  he 
fancies  himself  tmobserved,  he  will  most  perse veringly 
steal  inch  upon  inch  in  advance.  Be  ever  on  the  watch, 
ready  to  check  the  beginning  of  every  act  of  disobe- 
dience. Implicit  obedience  in  trifles  will  insure  it  in 
things  of  more  importance. 

111.  For  some  time,  but  the  period  is  uncertiun — say 
from  his  being  eight  months  old  until  double  that  age* — 

*  1  once  had  a  pointer  pnp  whose  dam  was  broken  in  (alter  a 
fiiahion)  and  regolariy  shot  to  when  seven  months  old.    Without 
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he  will  merely  gallop  and  fnsk  about,  and  probably  will 
take  diligently  to  persecuting  butterflies.  Let  him 
choose  what  he  likes.  Don't  think  he  will  prize  small 
beer,  when  he  can  get  champagne.  He  will  leave  oflT 
noticing  inferior  articles  as  he  becomes  couTersant  with 
the  taste  of  game.  It  is  now  your  main  object  to  get 
him  to  hunt ;  no  matter  what,  so  that  he  is  not  per- 
petually running  to  ^'  heel."  And  the  more  timid  he  is 
the  more  you  must  let  him  chase,  and  amuse  himself  as 
his  fimcy  dictates.  When  you  see  that  he  is  really  oc- 
cupying himself  with  more  serious  hunting,  eageriy 
searching  for  small  birds,  especially  larks,  you  must  begin 
instructing  him  how  to  quarter  his  ground  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  under  your  constant  direction.  Should  any 
one  join  you,  or  anything  occur  likely  to  prevent  your 
giving  him  your  strictest  attention,  on  no  account  per- 
mit him  to  range — ^keep  him  to  "  heel ''  until  you  are 
quite  prepared  to  watch  and  control  all  his  movements. 
Hunt  him  where  he  is  least  likely  to  find  game,  for  he 
will  take  to  quartering  his  ground  far  more  regularly, 
under  your  guidance,  where  his  attention  is  least  dis- 
tracted by  any  scent.  The  taint  of  partridge  would  be 
almost  sure  to  make  him  deviate  from  the  true  line  on 
which  you  are  anxious  he  should  work.  Labor  now 
diligently,  if  possible  daily,  though  not  for  many  hours 

injury  to  her  constitation,  she  conld  not  have  been  hunted  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  She  ought  not  to  have  been  taken 
to  the  field  for  regular  uae  until  faUy  a  year  old. 


J 
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a  day ;  for  be  assured  a  good  method  of  ranging  can 
only  be  implanted  when  he  is  young. 

112.  Should  your  pup  be  so  long  before  taking  to 
hunting  that  your  patience  becomes  exhausted,  let  an 
older  dog  accompany  you  a  few  times.  When  h/e  finds 
birds,  gradually  bring  the  young  one  upon  them  from 
leeward,  and  let  him  spring  them.  Encourage  him  to 
sniff  the  ground  they  have  quitted,  and  allow  him  to  run 
riot  on  the  haunt.  After  that  enjoyment,  the  example 
of  the  old  dog  will  most  likely  soon  make  him  range, 
and  employ  his  nose  in  seeking  a  repetition  of  what  has 
afforded  him  such  unexpected  delight.  If  it  does  not, 
and  the  old  dog  is  steady  and  good-humored  enough 
to  bear  the  annoyance  cheerfully,  couple  the  young  one 
to  him.  Before  this  he  should  have  learned  to  work 
kindly  in  couples— -44.  But  I  am  getting  on  too  &st, 
and  swerving  from  the  track  I  had  marked  for  myself. 
By-and-by  I  will  tell  you  how  I  think  you  should  instruct 
your  youngster  to  quarter  his  ground  to  the  best  advan- 
tage—127,  Ac. 

113.  Common  sense  shows  that  you  ought  not  to  cor- 
rect your  dog  for  disobedience,  unless  you  are  certain 
that  he  knows  his  &ult.  Now  you  wiU  see  that  the  ini- 
tiatory lessons  I  recommend  must  give  him  that  know- 
ledge, for  they  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  almost  all 
the  signs  and  words  of  conmiand  you  will  have  to  em- 
ploy when  shooting.  That  knowledge,  too,  is  imparted 
by  a  system  of  rewards,  not  punishments.    Tour  object 

is  not  to  break'  his  spirit,  but  his  sel^will.    With  his 

23 
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obedience  yoa  gain  bis  affection.  The  greatest  hardship 
admissible,  in  this  early  stage  of  his  education,  is  a  strong 
jerk  of  the  checkcord,  and  a  sound  rating,  given,  token 
necessary^  in  the  loudest  tone  and  sternest  manner ;  and 
it  is  singular  how  soon  he  will  discriminate  between  the 
reproving  term  '^  bad  " — ^to  which  he  will  sensitively  at- 
tach a  feeling  of  shame — and  the  encouraging  word 
"^  good  " — expressions  that  will  hereafter  have  a  powerful 
influence  over  him,  especially  if  he  be  of  a  gentle,  timid 
disposition. 

114.  In  educating  such  a  dog — ^and  there  are  many 
of  the  kind,  likely  to  turn  out  well,  if  they  are  judicious- 
ly managed,  often  possessing  noses  so  exquisite — perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  cautious — ^as  nearly  to  make  up  for  their 
general  want  of  constitution  and  powers  of  endurance — 
it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  all  these  lessons  can  be  incul- 
cated without  in  the  slightest  degree  depressing  his  spirit. 
On  the  contrary,  increasing  observation  and  inteDigence 
will  gradually  banish  his  shyness  and  distrust  of  his  own 
powers ;  for  he  will  be  sensible  that  he  is  becoming  more 
and  more  capable  of  comprehending  your  wishes,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  err  and  be  punished  (245). 

115.  I  fear  you  may  imagine  that  I  am  attributing 
too  much  reasoning  power  to  him.  You  would  not 
think  so  if  you  had  broken  in  two  or  three  dogs.  What 
makes  dog-teaching,  if  not  very  attractive,  at  least  not 
laborious,  is  the  fact  that  the  more  you  impart  to  a  dog, 
the  more  readily  wiU  he  gain  further  knowledge.  After 
teaching  a  poodle  or  a  terrier  a  few  tricks,  you  will  be 
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surprised  to  see  with  what  increasing  fiu^ility  he  will  ac- 
quire each  successive  accomplishment.  It  is  this  circum- 
stance which,  I  think,  should  induce,  you  not  to  regard 
as  chimerical  the  perfection  of  which  I  purpose  to  speak 
by-and-by,  under  the  head  of  ^'  refinements  in  breaking.'^ 
Indeed  I  only  adopt  this  distinction  in  deference  to  what 
I  cannot  but  consider  popular  prejudice;  for  I  well 
know  many  will  regard  such  accomplishments  as  alto- 
gether superfluous.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  an  art  which 
might  easily  be  made  much  more  perfect,  is  allowed, 
almost  by  universal  sufErance,  to  stop  short  just  at  the 
point  where  excellence  is  within  grasp. 

116.  Far  more  dogs  would  be  weU-iroken^  if  men 
would  but  keep  half  the  number  they  usually  possess. 
TTie  <yumer  of  many  dogs  cannot  shoot  ofteni  enough 
over  them  to  give  them  great  esgperience. 

117.  I  am,  however,  wandering  from  our  immediate 
subject.  Let  us  return  to  the  lecture,  and  consider  how 
much  knowledge  your  pupil  will  have  acquired  by  these 
preliminary  instructions.  We  shall  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  systematically  confirmed  range,  really 
little  remains  to  be  learned,  save  what  his  almost  un* 
aided  instinct  will  tell  him. 

118.  For  it  is  wonderful  how  much  you  can  effect  by 
initiatory  instruction :  indeed,  afterwards,  you  will  have 
little  else  to  do  than  teach  and  confirm  your  dog  in  a 
judicious  range — ^his  own  sagacity  and  increaang  expe- 
rience will  be  his  principal  guides — ^for  consider  how 
much  you  will  have  taught  him. 
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119.  He  will  know— 

I.  That  he  is  to  pay  attention  to  his  whistle — ^the 
whistle  that  you  design  always  to  use  to  him. 
I  mean  that,  when  he  hears  one  low  blast  on  his 
whistle  he  b  to  look  to  you  for  orders,  but  not 
necessarily  run  towards  you,  unless  he  is  out  of 
fflght,  or  you  continue  whistling  (18). 

IL  That  *^  Toho,"  or  the  right  arm  raised  nearly  per- 
pendicularly, means  that  he  is  to  stand  sUlI 
(19  to  21). 
m.  That  ^^  Drop,"  or  the  left  arm  raised  nearly  perp^i- 
dicularly,  or  the  report  of  a  gun,  means  that  he 
is  to  crouch  down  with  his  head  close  to  the 
ground,  between  his  feet,  however  far  off  he  may 
be  ranging.  Greater  relaxation  in  the  portion 
may  be  permitted  after  he  has  been  a  little  time 
shot  over  (22  to  26). 
IV.  That  "  On,"— the  shortest  word  for  "hie^m,"— or 
the  forward  underhand  swing  of  the  right  hand, 
signifies  that  he  is  to  advance  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion— the  direction  in  which  you  are  waving. 
This  sigpal  is  very  useful.  It  implies  that  you 
want  the  dog  to  hunt  ahead  of  you.  Ton  em- 
ploy it  also  when  you  are  alongside  of  him  at  his 
point,  and  are  desirous  of  urging  him  to  follow 
np  the  ranning  bird  or  birda,  and  preas  to  a  riae. 
If  he  push  on  too  eagerly,  you  restrain  him  by 
slightly  raising  the  right  hand — xn.  of  this  para- 
graph (18  to  21). 
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V,  That  a  wave  of  the  right  arm  and  hand — ^the  arm 
being  foUj  extended  and  well  to  the  right — from 
left  to  right,  means  that  he  is  to  hunt  to  the 
right.  Some  men  wave  the  left  hand  across  the 
bodj  from  left  to  right,  as  a  direction  to  the  dog 
to  hnnt  to  the  right;  but  that  signal  is  not  so 
apparent  at  a  distance  as  the  one  I  have  described 
(32). 

▼I.  That  a  wave  of  the  left  arm  from  right  to  left — 
the  arm  being  fuUj  extended  and  well  to  the  left 
— means  that  he  is  to  hunt  to  the  left  (33). 
Tii.  That  the  '^  Beckon,''  the  wave  of  the  right  hand 
towards  you,  indicates  that  he  is  to  hunt  towards 
you  (33.  See  also  67). 
na.  That  the  word  ''Heel,''  or  a  wave  of  the  right 
hand  to  the  rear — ^the  reverse  of  the  underhand 
cricket-bowler's  swing, — ^implies  that  he  is  to  give 
up  hunting,  and  go  directly  close  to  your  heels 
(40). 

iz.  That  '^  Fence"  means  that  he  is  not  to  leave  the 
place  where  you  are.  After  being  so  checked  a 
few  times  when  he  is  endeavoring  to  quit  the 
field,  he  will  understand  the  word  to  be  an  order 
not  to  "  break  fence"  (42,  43). 

z.  That ''  Find"  or  "  Seek''  means  that  he  is  to  search 
for  something  which  he  will  have  great  gratifica- 
tion in  discovering.  When  he  is  in  the  field  he 
will  quickly  understand  this  to  be  game  (30,  31). 

XI.  That  "Dead" — which  it  would  be  well  to  accom- 
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pany  with  the  signal  to  ^^HeeV  means  that 
there  is  something  not  &r  ofi^  which  he  would 
have  great  satisfaction  in  finding.  On  hearing  it, 
he  will  come  to  yon,  and  awut  yonr  signals  in- 
structing him  in  what  direction  he  is  to  hunt  for 
it.  When,  hy  ngnals,  you  have  put  him  as  near 
as  you  can  upon  the  spot  where  you  think  the 
bird  has  fallen,  you  will  say  "  Find ;"  for,  until 
you  say  that  word,  he  ought  to  be  more  occupied 
in  attending  to  your  signals  than  in  searching  for 
the  bird.  When  you  have  shot  a  good  many 
birds  to  him,  if  he  is  within  sight,  in  order  to 
work  more  silently,  omit  saying  "  Dead,"  only 
signal  to  him  to  go  to  ^^  Heel"  (18,  30,  31,  40). 

zn.  That  "  Care''  means  that  he  is  near  that  fix*  which 
he  is  hunting.  This  word,  used  with  the  right 
hand  slightly  raised — ^the  signal  for  the  *^  Toho," 
only  not  exhibited  nearly  so  energetically — ^will 
soon  make  him  comprehend  that  game  is  near 
him,  and  that  he  is  therefore  to  hunt  cautiously. 
Yon  will  use  it  when  your  young  dog  is  racing 
too  &st  among  turnips  or  potatoes  (35). 

zm.  That  '^  Up"  means  that  he  is  to  sniff  with  his  nose 
high  in  the  air  for  that  of  which  he  is  in  search 

(37). 
XIV.  That  "Away"— or  "Gone,"  or  "Flown"— is  an 

indication  that  the  thing  for  which  he  was  hunt- 
ing and  of  which  he  smells  the  taint,  is  no  longer 
there.    This  word  is  not  to  be  used'  in  the  field 
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until  your  youDg  dog  has  gained  some  experience 
(41). 

XV.  That  "  Ware*'— pronounced  "  War" — ^is  a  general 
order  to  desist  from  whatever  he  may  be  doing. 
"  No*»  is  perhaps  a  better  word ;  it  can  be  pro- 
nounced more  distinctly  and  energetically.  If 
the  command  is  occasionally  accompanied  with 
the  cracking  of  your  whip,  its  meaning  will  soon 
be  understood  (43). 

sn.  He  will  also  know  the  distinction  between  the 
chiding  term  ^*  Bad"  and  the  encouraging  word 
^^  Gk>od ;  and,  moreover,  be  sensible,  from  your 
look  and  manner,  whether  you  are  pleased  or 
angry  with  him.  Dogs,  like  children,  are  phy- 
siognomists (36,  end  of  104). 

120.  You  will  perceive  that  you  are  advised  to  use  the 
right  hand  more  than  the  left.  This  is  only  because  the 
left  hand  is  so  generally  employed  in  carrying  the  gun. 

121.  You  will  also  observe,  that  when  the  voice  is 
employed — ^and  this  should  be  done  only  when  the  dog 
wiU  not  obey  your  signals — ^I  have  rec(»nmended  you  to 
make  use  of  but  one  word.  Why  should  you  say 
"Come  to  heel,**  "Ware  breaking  fence,"  "Have  a 
oare  ?**  If  you  speak  in  sentences,  you  may  at  times 
unconsciously  vary  the  words  of  the  sentence,  or  the 
emphasis  on  any  word ;  and  as  it  is  only  by  the  sound 
that  you  should  expect  a  dog  to  be  guided,  the  more  de- 
fined and  distinct  in  sound  the  several  commands  are 
the  better. 
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122.  Hub  conaderation  leads  to  the  remark  that,  as, 
by  nearly  universal  consent,  ^'Toho**  is  the  word  em- 
ployed to  tell  a  dog  to  point,  the  old  mle  is  clearly  a 
jadicioos  one,  never  to  call  him  ^'  Ponto,**  "  Sancho,**  or 
by  any  name  ending  in  '^  o."  Always,  tdo,  choose  one 
that  can  be  hallooed  in  a  sharp,  loud,  high  key.  Yon 
will  find  the  advantage  of  this  whenever  you  lose  your 
dog,  and  happen  not  to  have  a  whistle.  Observe,  also, 
if  you  have  several  dogs,  to  let  theur  names  be  diBantnilgir 
in  sound. 

123.  I  have  suggested  your  employing  the  word 
"  Drop''  instead  of  the  usual  word  "  Down,''  because  it  is 
less  likely  to  be  uttered  by  any  one  on  whom  the  dog 
might  jump  or  &wn ;  for,  on  principle,  I  strongly  object 
to  any  order  being  given  which  is  not  strictly  ^iforced. 
It  begets  in  a  dog,  as  much  as  in  the  nobler  animal  who 
walks  on  two  legs,  habits  of  inattention  to  words  of 
command,  and  ultimately  makes  greater  severity  neces- 
sary. If  I  felt  certain  I  should  never  wish  to  part  with 
a  dog  I  was  instructing,  I  should  carry  this  principle  so 
fiur  as  to  frame  a  novel  vocabulary,  and  never  use  any 
word  I  thought  he  .would  be  likely  to  hear  firom  others. 
By  the  bye,  whenever  you  purchase  a  dog,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  ascertain  what  words  of  command  and  what 
signals  he  has  been  accustomed  to. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

FIBST  LESSON  IN  AlTrUHN  COMHEKCED.      BANOINO. 

124.  A  KEEPER  nearly  always  breaks  in  his  young 
dogs  to  ^^  set,''  if  their  ages  permit  it,  on  &vorable  days 
in  Spring,  when  the  partridges  have  pured.*  He  gets 
plenty  of  points,  and  the  birds  lie  well.  Bat  I  cannot 
believe  it  is  the  best  way  to  attain  great  excellence, 
though  the  plan  has  many  followers :  it  does  not  cultivate 
the  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  nor  enlarge  their  ideas  by 
making  them  sensible  of  the  object  for  which  such  pains 
are  taken  in  hunting  them.  Moreover,  their  natural 
ardor — ^a  feeling  that  it  should  be  his  aim  rather  to 
increase  than  weaken — ^is  more  or  less  damped  by  having 
often  to  stand  at  game  before  they  can  be  rewarded  for 
their  exertions  by  having  it  killed  to  them, — ^it  prevents, 
rather  than  imparts,  the  seal  and  perseverance  for  which 
Irish  dogs  are  so  remarkable.    Particularly  ought  a 

*  In  ordinary  seMons  immedistely  afUr  St  YalentiDe'B  Bay- 
before  the  birds  have  made  their  nests.  The  first  of  September  is 
the  commencement  of  partridge  shooting  in  England,  as  the  26th 
of  Oct  and  the  1st  of  l^or.  are  generally  in  America  for  quaiL 

All  the  breaking  for  partridge  in  this  work,  i>  applicable  and 
must  be  referred  to  qnail  in  America.  Grouse  shooting  on  the 
moors  in  England  is  i^plicable  to  onr  prairie  shooting,  and  pheasant 
shooting  to  onr  raffed  gronse  shooting,  when  that  may  be  had. 
The  reader  must,  therefore,  transfer  the  months  and  seasons  according 
ly.— H.  W.  H. 
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breaker,  whose  pupil  is  of  nervous  temperament,  or  of 
too  gentle  a  disposition,  to  consider  well  that  the  want 
of  all  recompense  for  finding  paired  birds  must  make  a 
timid  dog  &r  more  likely  to  become  a  '^  blinker,^'  when 
he  is  checked  for  not  pointing  them,  than  when  he  is 
checked  for  not  pointing  birds  which  his  own  impetuosity 
alone  deprives  him  of  every  chance  of  rapturously  "•  tou* 
■eling."  The  very  fitct  that  ^^the  birds  lie  well''  La- 
quently  leads  to  mischief;  for,  if  the  instructor  be  not 
very  watchful,  there  is  a  fear  that  his  youngsters  may 
succeed  in  getting  too  close  to  their  game  before  he 
forces  them  to  come  to  a  staunch  point.  A  keeper, 
however,  has  but  little  choice — ^and  it  is  not  a  bad  time 
to,  teach  the  back — ^if  his  master  insists  upon  shooting 
over  the  animals  the  first  day  of  the  season,  and  expects 
to  find  them  what  some  call  '' perfectly  broken  in." 
But  I  trust  some  of  my  readers  have  nobler  ends  in 
view;  therefore, 

125.  I  will  suppose  your  youngster  to  have  been  well 
grounded  in  his  initiatory  lessons,  and  that  you  take 
him  out  when  the  crops  are  nearly  off  the  ground — by 
which  time  there  will  be  few  squeakers — on  a  fine  cool 
day  in  September, — ^alas!  that  it  cannot  be  an  August 
day  on  the  moors, — ^to  show  him  birds  for  the  first  time. 
As  he  is  assumed  to  be  highly  bred,  you  may  start  in 
the  confident  expectation  of  killing  partridges  over  lum, 
especially  if  he  is  a  pointer.  Have  his  nose  moist  and 
healthy.  Take  him  out  when  the  birds  are  on  the  feed, 
and  of  an  afternoon  in  preference  to  the  morning, — unless 
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from  an  unusually  dry  season  there  be  but  little  scent,—* 
that  he  may  not  be  attracted  by  the  tamt  of  hares  or 
rabbits.  Take  him  out  alone,  if  he  evince  any  disposi- 
tion to  hunt,  which,  at  the  age  we  will  presume  him  to 
have  attained  next  season,  we  must  assume  that  he  will 
do,  and  with  great  zeaL  Be  much  guided  by  his  temper 
and  character.  Should  he  possess  great  courage  and 
dash,  you  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  make  him  point. 
You  should  always  check  a  wild  dog  in  racing  after 
pigeons  and  small  birds  on  their  rising;  whereas  you 
should  encourage  a  timid  dog-— one  who  clings  to 
^^heel" — ^in  such  a  fruitless  but  exciting  chase.  The 
measures  to  be  pursued  with  such  an  animal  are  fully 
detiuledinlll,  112. 

126.  I  may  as  well  caution  you  against  adopting  the 
foolish  practice  of  attempting  to  cheer  on  your  dog  with 
a  constant  low  whistle,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it 
will  animate  him  to  increased  zeal  in  hunting.  From 
perpetually  hearing  the  monotonous  sound,  it  would 
prove  as  little  of  an  incentive  to  exertion  as  a  continued 
chirrup  to  a  horse ;  and  yet  if  habituated  to  it,  your 
dog  would  greatly  miss  it  whenever  hunted  by  a  stranger. 
Not  unregarded,  however,  would  it  be  by  the  birds,  to 
whom  on  a  calm  day  it  would  act  as  a  very  useful 
warning. 

127.  Though  you  have  not  moors,  fortunately  we  can 
suppose  your  fields  to  be  of  a  good  size.  Avoid  all 
which  have  recently  been  manured.  Select  those 
that  are  large,  and  in  which  you  are  the  least  likely  to 
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find  Inrdfl,  until  hU  sfMrits  are  somewhat  sobered,  and  he 
begins  partly  to  comprehend  your  instractions  respect- 
ing his  range.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
hare  been  taken  oat  a  few  days  before  this,  not  to  shew 
Mm  hirda,  bat  to  have  commenced  teachmg  him  how 
to  traverse  his  ground.  Indeed,  if  we  had  supposed  him 
of  a  sufficient  age — 1 1 1 — ^he  might  by  this  time  be  some- 
what advanced  towards  a  systematic  beat.  It  is  seeing 
birds  early  that  is  to  be  depreciated,  not  his  being  taught 
how  to  range. 

128.  JBe  cartful  to  enter  every  fiM  at  the  leeward^ 
side — about  the  middle, — ^that  he  may  have  the  wind  to 
work  against.  Choose  a  day  when  there  is  a  breeie, 
but  not  a  boisterous  one.  In  a  calm  the  scent  is  sta- 
tionary, and  can  hardly  be  found  unless  accidentally. 
In  a  gale  it  is  scattered  to  the  four  quarters.!    You 

*  "Leevard" — a  nautical  phraae — ^here  meaning  the  nde  to- 
-wards  whick  the  wind  blows  from  the  field.  If  yon  entered  else- 
where, the  dog  whfle  ranging  wonld  be  tempted,  from  the  natural 
bearing  of  hia  nose  towards  the  wind,  to  come  back  upon  jon, 
making  hia  first  turn  inwards  instead  of  outwards. 

f  But,  independently  of  these  obTioos  reasons,  seent  is  affected 
by  eauses  into  the  nature  of  which  none  of  na  can  penetrate. 
There  is  a  eontrariety  in  it  that  erer  has  puzded,  and  apparently 
ever  wfllpuzale,  the  most  observant  sportsman — ^whether  a  lover  of 
the  chase  or  gun, — and  therefore,  in  ignorance  of  the  doobtless 
immutable,  though  to  us  inexplicable,  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated, 
we  are  contented  to  call  it  "  capridoue."  Immediately  before 
heavy  rain  there  frequently  is  none.  It  is  undeniable  that  mois- 
ture wiU  at  one  time  destroy  it — at  another  time  bring  it    Tint 
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want  not  an  undirected  ramble,  but  a  judicious  travers* 
ing  beat  under  your  own  guidance,  which  shall  leave  no 
ground  unexplored,  and  yet  have  none  twice  explored. 

129.  Suppose  the  form  of  the  field,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  to  approach  a  parallelogram  or  square,  and  that 
the  wind  blows  in  any  direction  but  diagonally  across 

m 

it.  On  entering  at  the  leeward  side  send  the  dog  from 
you  by  a  wave  of  your  hand  or  the  word  "  On."  You 
wish  him,  while  you  are  advancing  up  the  middle  of  it, 
to  cross  you  at  right  angles,  say  from  right  to  left, — 
then  to  run  up-wind  for  a  little,  parallel  to  your  own 
direction,  and  afterwards  to  recross  in  front  of  you  from 
left  to  right,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  field  is  regularly 
hunted.  To  effect  this,  notwithstanding  your  previous 
preparatory  lessons,  you  will  have  to  show  him  the  way, 

on  certain  days — in  slight  frost;  for  instance, — setters  will  reeognise 
it  better  than  pointers^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  nose  of  the 
latter  will  prove  far  superior  after  a  long  oontinnanoe  of  dry 
weather,  and  this  even  when  the  setter  has  been  fumiahed  with 
abundance  of  water — ^whieh  eiroumstance  pleads  in  &Tor  of  hunt- 
ing pointers  and  setters  together.  The  argument  against  it^  is  Uie 
usual  inequality  of  their  pace,  and,  to  the  eye  of  some  sportsmen, 
the  wont  of  harmony  in  their  appearance.  Should  not  this  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  recognition  of  scent  teach  xa  not  to  continue 
hunting  a  good  dog  who  is  frequently  making  mistakes,  but  rather 
to  keep  him  at  **  heel "  for  an  hour  or  two!  He  will  consider  it  a 
kind  of  punishment^  and  be  doubly  carelul  when  next  enlarged. 
Horeover,  he  may  be  slightly  feverish  from  overwork,  or  he  may 
have  oome  in  contact  with  some  impurity, — in  either  of  which 
cases  his  nose  would  be  temporarily  out  of  order. 
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as  it  were — setting  him  aa  example  in  your  own  person, 
— hj  nmning  a  few  steps  in  the  direction  yon  wish  him 
to  go — say  to  the  right, — cheering  him  on  to  take  tiie 
lead.  As  he  gets  near  the  extremity  of  his  beat,  when 
he  does  not  observe  yon,  he  can  steal  a  small  advance  in 
the  tme  direction  of  yoor  own  beat,  which  is  directly  np 
the  middle  of  the  field  meeting  the  wind*  If  perceiv- 
ing your  advance  he  turn  towards  you,  &ce  him — wave 
your  right  hand  to  him,  and,  while  he  sees  you,  ran  on  a 
few  paces  in  his  direction — ^that  is,  paraUei  to  his  true 
direction.  As  he  approaches  the  hedge — ^the  one  on 
your  right  hand,  but  be  careful  that  he  does  not  get 
close  to  it,  lest,  from  often  finding  game  there,  he  ulti- 
mately become  a  potterer  and  regular  hedge  hunter — 
fiice  towards  him,  and  on  catching  his  eye,  wave  your 
left  arm.  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  catching  his  eye, 
you  must  give  one  low  whistle — ^the  less  you  habituate 
youraelf  to  use  the  whistle,  the  less  you  will  alarm  the 
birds — study  to  do  all,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by 
sign^s.  You  wish  your  wave  of  the  left  arm  to  make 
the  dog  turn  to  the  left — his  head  to  the  wind, — ^and 
that  he  should  run  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  hedge  for 
some  yards — say  from  thirty  to  forty — before  he  makes 
his  second  turn  to  the  left  to  cross  the  field ;  but  you 
must  expect  him  to  turn  too  directly  towards  you  on 
your  first  signal  to  turn.  Should  he  by  any  rare  chance 
have  made  the  turn — the  first  one — correctly,  and  thus 
be  hunting  up-wind,  on  no  account  interrupt  him  by 
making  any  signals  until  he  has  run  up  the  distance  yon 
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wish — the  aforesaid  thirty  or  forty  yards, — ^then  again 
catdi  his  eye,  and,  as  before — ^not  now,  however,  faoed 
towards  him  and  the  hedge,  but  &ced  towards  your 
true  direction, — ^by  a  wave  of  the  left  arm  endeavor  to 
make  him  tnm  to  the  left — ^across  the  wind.  If,  con- 
trary to  what  you  have  a  right  to  sappo3e,  he  will  not 
tnm  towards  you  on  your  giving  a  whistle  and  wave  of 
your  hand,  stand  still,  and  continue  whistling — even- 
tually he  will  obey.  But  you  must  not  indulge  in  the 
fiintest  hope  that  all  I  have  described  will  be  done  cor- 
rectly ;  be  satisfied  at  first  with  an  approach  towards 
accuracy ;  you  will  daily  find  an  improvement,  if  you 
persevere  steadily.  When  you  see  that  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  his  turning  the  way  you  want,  at  once 
use  the  signal  more  consonant  to  his  views,  for  it  should 
be  your  constant  endeavor  to  make  him  foncy  that  he  is 
always  ranging  according  to  the  directions  of  your 
hands.    Be  particular  in  attending  to  this  hint. 

130.  His  past  tuition — 34 — most  probably  will  have  ac- 
customed him  to  watch  your  eye  for  directions,  therefore 
it  is  not  likely,  even  should  he  have  made  a  wrong  turn 
near  the  hedge — a  turn  down-wind  instead  of  up^wind, 
which  would  wholly  have  prevented  the  required  advance 
paralld  to  the  hedge, — ^that  he  will  cross  in  rear  of  you. 
Should  he,  however,  do  so,  retreat  a  few  steps, — or  face 
about,  if  he  is  far  in  the  rear, — ^in  order  to  impress  him 
with  the  feeling  that  all  his  work  must  be  performed 
under  your  eye.  Animate  him  with  an  encouraging 
word  as  he  passes.    When  he  gets  near  the  edge  to  the 
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left,  endeavor,  by  ingnalfl — agreeably  to  the  method 
just  explained — 129 — to  make  him  torn  to  the — ^hia — 
right,  his  head  to  the  wind,  and  nm  up  alongside  of  it 
for  thirty  to  forty  yards,  if  you  can  manage  it,  before  he 
begins  to  recross  the  field,  by  making  a  second  torn  to 
the  right.  If  you  conld  get  him  to  do  this,  he  would 
cross  well  in  advance  of  you. 

131.  Though  most  likely  his  turn — ^the  first — ^the  turn 
up^wind — will  be  too  abrupt — ^too  much  of  an  acute  angle 
instead  of  the  required  right  angle, — and  that  conse- 
quently, in  order  to  get  ahead  of  you,  he  will  have  to 
traverse  the  field  diagonally,  yet  after  a  few  trials  it  is 
probable  he  will  do  so  rather  than  not  get  in  front  of 
you.  This  would  be  better  than  the  former  attempt — 
not  obliging  you  to  fiice  about — express  your  approval, 
and  the  next  turn  near  the  hedge  may  be  made  with  a 
bolder  sweep.  Remember  your  aim  is,  that  no  part  be 
unhunted,  and  that  none  once  commanded  by  his  nose 
should  be  again  hunted.  He  ought  to  cross,  say  thirty 
yards  in  front  of  you,  but  much  will  depend  upon  his 
nose. 

132.  Nearly  on  every  occasion  of  catching  his  eye, 
except  when  he  is  running  up-wind  parallel  to  the  hedge, 
give  him  some  kind  of  signal.  This  will  more  and  more 
confirm  him  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  you,  from  time  to 
time,  for  orders,  and  thus  aid  in  insuring  his  constant 
obedience.  After  a  while,  jud^ng  by  the  way  in  which 
your  face  is  turned,  he  will  know  in  what  direction  you 
propose  advancing,  and  will  guide  his  own  movements 
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aooordingly.  Should  he,  as  most  probably  he  will  for 
some  time,  turn  too  sharply  towards  you  when  getting 
near  the  hedge,  I  mean  at  too  acute  an  angle,  incline  or 
rather  fiice  towards  him«  This,  coupled  with  the  natural 
wish  to  range  unrestrained,  will  make  him  hunt  longer 
parallel  to  the  hedge,  before  he  makes  his  second  turn 
towards  you. 

138.  You  may  at  first  strive  to  correct  your  dog's 
turning  too  abruptly  inwards — ^the  first  turn — ^by  push- 
ing on  in  your  own  person  further  ahead  on  your  own 
beat ;  but  when  he  has  acquired  if  merely  the  slightest 
idea  of  a  correct  range,  be  most  carefiil  not  to  get  in 
advance  of  the  ground  he  is  to  hunt ;  your  doing  so 
might  habituate  him  to  cross  the  field  diagonally — ^there- 
by leaving  much  of  the  sides  of  the  fields  unhuntied, — 
in  order  to  get  ahead  of  you ;  and,  moreover,  you  might 
spring  birds  you  are  anxious  he  should  find.  Should  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  inclined  to  work  too  fiir  upward 
before  making  his  turn  to  cross  the  field,  hang  back  in 
your  own  person. 

134.  Though  you  may  be  in  an  unenclosed  country, 
let  him  range  at  first  to  no  more  than  firom  seventy  to 
eighty  yards  on  each  side  of  you.  You  can  gradually 
extend  these  lateral  beats  as  he  becomes  conversant  with 
his  business — indeed  at  the  commencement  rather  dimi- 
nish than  increase  the  distances  just  named,  both  for  the 
length  of  the  parallels  and  the  space  between  them. 
Do  not  allow  the  alluring  title  '^a  fine  wide  ranger"  to 
tempt  you  to  let  him  out  of  leading-strings.    If  he  be 
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once  pennitted  to  imagine  that  he  has  a  discretionary 
power  respecting  the  best  places  to  hont,  and  the  direc- 
tion and  length  of  Ms  beats,  you  will  find  it  extremely 
dijQicalt  to  get  him  again  well  in  hand.  On  the  moors 
his  range  must  be  far  greater  than  on  the  stubbles,  but 
still  the  rudiments  must  be  taught  on  this  contracted 
scale  or  you  will  never  get  him  to  look  to  you  for  orders. 
Do  j/ou  keep  entire  control  over  his  beats ;  let  him  have 
almost  the  sole  management  of  his  drawing  upon  birds, 
provided  he  does  not  puzsle,  or  run  riot  too  long  over 
an  old  haunt.  Give  him  time,  and  after  a  little  expe- 
rience his  nose  wiU  teU  him  more  surely  than  your  judg- 
ment can,  whether  he  is  working  on  the  "toe"  or  "heel»» 
of  birds,  and  whether  he  diverges  from  or  approaches 
the  strongest  and  most  recent  haunt— do  not  flurry  or 
hurry  him,  and  he  will  soon  acquire  that  knowledge. 

185.  As  the  powers  of  scent  vary  greatly  in  different 
dogs,  the  depth  of  their  turns — or  parallels — ought  to 
vary  also,  and  it  will  be  hereafter  for  you  to  judge  what 
distance  between  the  parallels  it  is  most  advantageous 
for  your  youngster  ultimately  to  adopt  in  his  general 
hunting.  The  deeper  its  turns  are,  of  course,  the  more 
ground  you  will  beat  within  a  spedfied  time.  What 
you  have  to  guard  agiunst  is  the  possibility  of  their 
being  so  wide  that  birds  may  be  passed  l^  unnoticed. 
I  should  not  like  to  name  the  distance  within  which 
good  ccMiioua  dogs  that  carry  their  heads  high  will  wind 
game  on  a  &vorable  day. 

136.  If  you  design  your  pupil,  when  broken  in,  to 
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hunt  with  a  Gompanion,  and  wisb  both  the  dogs,  as  is 
nsual,  to  cross  70a,  70a  will,  of  course,  habituate  him  to 
make  his  sweeps — ^the  space  between  the  parallels — ^wider 
than  if  you  had  intended  him  to  hunt  without  any  one 
to  share  his  labors. 

187.  I  need  hardly  warn  you  to  be  carefhl  not  to 
interrupt  him  whenever  he  appears  to  be  winding  birds. 
However  good  his  nose  may  be  by  nature,  it  will  not 
gain  experience  and  discrimination  unless  you  give  him 
a  certain  time  to  determine  for  himself  whether  he  has 
really  touched  upon  a  fidnt  scent  of  birds,  and  whether 
they  are  in  his  front  or  rear,  or  gone  away  altogether, 
like  every  other  fiusulty,  his  sense  of  smell  will  improve 
the  more  it  is  exercised.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  I 
observed  before,  do  not  let  him  continue  puzzling  with 
his  nose  close  to  the  ground, — ^urge  him  on, — make  him 
increase  his  pace, — force  him  to  search  elsewhere,  and  he 
will  gradually  elevate  his  head,  and,  catching  the  scent 
of  other  particles,  will  follow  up  these  with  a  nose  borne 
aloft,  unless  he  is  a  brute  not  worth  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  pains  which  you  think  of  bestowing  upon  him ;  for, 

188.  Beffides  the  greatly  decreased  chance  of  finding 
them,  birds  that  to  a  certainty  would  become  uneasy, 
and  make  off  if  pursued  by  a  dog  tracking  them,  will 
often  lie  well  to  one  who  finds  them  by  the  wind. 
They  are  then  not  aware  that  they  are  discovered,  and 
the  dog,  from  the  information  his  nose  gives  him,  can 
approach  them  either  boldly  or  with  great  wariness, 
according  as  he  perceives  them  to  be  more  or  less  shy. 
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139.  If|  being  vosble  to  cstdi  the  dog*8  eye,  70a  are 
forced  to  use  the  wfaisUe  freqaentl  j,  and  he  continaes 
inattentiTe  to  it,  notwithfltanding  hk  previoos  tuition, 

stand  atOl — make  him  lie  down — by  the  word  ^  drop,'' if 
he  win  not  obey  yonr  raised  left  arm — go  np  to  him — 
take  hold  of  his  collar,  and  rate  him,  saying, "  Bad,  bad," 
cracking  yonr  whip  ov»  him — let  the  whip  be  one  that 
will  crack  londly,  not  for  present  purposes,  but  that, 
when  occasion  requires,  he  may  hear  it  at  a  distance — 
and  whistling  softly.  This  will  show  him — should  you 
beat  him,  yon  would  conftise  his  ideas — that  he  is  chidden 
for  not  paying  attention  to  the  whistle.  Indeed,  when- 
ever you  have  occasion  to  scold  or  punish  him,  make  it  a 
constant  rule,  while  you  rate  him,  to  repeat  many  times 
the  word  of  command,  or  the  signal  which  he  has 
neglected  to  obey.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which 
you  will  make  him  understand  you  quickly.  Yon 
must  expect  that  your  young  dog  wiU  for  some  time 
make  sad  mistakes  in  his  range; — but  be  not  discou- 
raged. Doubtless  there  is  no  one  thing, — ^I  was  going 
to  say,  that  there  are  no  doz^i  things, — in  the  whole 
art  of  dog-breaking,  which  are  so  difficult  to  attain, 
or  which  exact  so  much  labor,  as  a  high,  well-con- 
firmed, systematic  range.  Nature  will  not  assst  you 
— ^you  must  do  it  all  yourself;  but  in  recompense  there 
is  nothing  so  advantageous  when  it  is  at  length  acquired. 
It  will  abundantly  repay  months  of  persevering  exertion. 
It  constitutes  the  grand  criterion  of  true  excellence.  Its 
attainment  makes  a  dog  of  inferior  nose  and  action  &r 
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superior  to  one  of  maoh  greater  natural  qualifications, 
who  may  be  tomfooling  about,  galloping  backwai'ds  and 
forwards,  sometimes  over  identicaUy  the  same  ground, 
quite  uselessly  exerting  his  travelling  powers ;  now  and 
then,  indeed,  arrested  by  the  suspicion  of  a  haunt,  which 
he  is  not  experienced  enough,  or  sufficiently  taught,  to 
turn  to  good  account, — ^and  occasionally  brought  to  a 
stiff  point  on  birds  accidentally  found  right  under  his 
nose.  It  is  undeniable,  ccgteris  paribu^^  that  the  dog 
who  hunts  his  ground  most  according  to  rule  must  in 
the  end  find  most  game. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

raiST  UBSSON  IN  AUTUMN  CONTINUIED.      OAUTION. 

140.  If  it  is  your  fixed  determination  to  confirm  your 
dog  in  the  truly-killing  range  described  in  last  Chapter, 
do  not  associate  him  for  months  in  the  field  with  another 
dog,  howeyer  highly  broken.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
devote  but  two  hours  per  diem  to  your  pupil  exclusively, 
thim  to  hunt  him  the  whole  day  with  a  companion. 

141.  Many  breakers  do  exactly  the  reverse  of  this. 
They  take  out  an  old  steady  ranger,  with  the  intention 
that  he  shall  lead  the  young  dog,  and  that  the  latter, 
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from  imitation  and  haUty  shall  learn  how  to  quarter  his 
gronnd.  Bat  what  he  gains  by  imitation  will  so  little 
improve  his  intellects,  that,  when  thrown  npon  his  own 
reaonrees,  he  will  prove  a  miserable  finder.  On  a  hot, 
dry  day  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  out  a  feather,  nor 
on  any  day  to  ^^foot"  a  delicate  aoent.  I  grant  that 
the  plan  expedites  matters,  and  attains  the  end  which 
mast  professional  trainers  seek ;  but  it  will  not  give  a 
dog  self-confidenoe  and  independence,  it  will  not  impart 
to  him  an  inquiring  nose,  and  make  him  rely  cm  its 
sensitiveness  to  discover  game,  rather  than  to  his  quick- 
ness of  eye  to  detect  when  his  friend  touches  npon  a 
haunt;  nor  will  it  instruct  him  to  look  from  time  to 
time  towards  the  gun  for  directions.  It  may  teach  him 
a  range,  but  not  to  hunt  where  he  is  ordered ;  nor  will 
it  habituate  him  to  vary  the  breadth  of  the  parallels  on 
which  he  works,  according  as  his  master  may  judge  it 
to  be  a  good  or  bad  scenting  day. 

142.  To  establish  the  rare,  noble  beat  I  am  recom- 
mending,—one  not  hereafter  to  be  deranged  by  the 
temptation  of  a  furrow  in  turnips  or  potatoes, — ^yoa 
must  have  the  philosophy  not  to  hunt  your  dog  in  them 
until  he  is  accustomed  in  his  range  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  the  ivind  and  your  signals,  and  is  in  no  way  inflaenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Even  then  it  would  be 
better  not  to  beat  narrow  strips  across  which  it  would 
be  imposfflble  for  him  to  make  his  regular  casts.  Avoid, 
too,  for  some  time,  if  you  can,  all  small  fields — which 
will  only  contract  his  range, — ^and  all  fi^ds  with  trenehei 
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or  furrows,  for  he  will  but  too  naturally  follow  them 
instead  of  paying  attention  to  his  true  beat.  Have  you 
never,  in  low  lands,  seen  a  young  dog  running  down  a 
potato  or  turnip  trench,  out  of  which  his  master,  after 
much  labor,  had  no  sooner  extracted  him  than  he 
dropped  into  the  adjacent  one?  It  is  the  absence  of 
artificial  tracks  which  makes  the  range  of  nearly  all  dogs 
toeff  broken  on  the  moors,  so  much  truer  than  that  of 
dogs  hunted  on  cultivated  lands. 

143.  Moreover,  in  turnips,  potatoes,  clover,  and  the 
like  thick  shelter,  birds  will  generally  permit  a  dog  to 
approach  so  closely,  that  if  he  is  much  accustomed  to 
hunt  such  places,  he  will  be  sure  to  acquire  the  evil  habit 
of  pressing  too  near  his  game  when  finding  on  the 
stubbles — instead  of  being  startled  as  it  were  into  an 
instantaneous  stop  the  moment  he  first  winds  game, — and 
thus  raise  many  a  bird  out  of  gun-shot  that  a  cautious 
dog — one  who  slackens  his  pace  the  instant  he  judges 
that  he  is  beating  a  likely  spot — ^would  not  have  alarmed. 

144.  '*  A  cautious  dog ! "  Can  there  well  be  a  more 
flattering  epithet  ?  *  Such  a  dog  can  hardly  travel  too 
fastf  in  a  tolerably  open  country,  where  there  is  not 

*  Provided  always  he  be  not  perpetoally  pointiiig,  n  ooeanonally 
will  happen — and  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  if  he  has  been 
injudiciously  taught  as  a  pnppy  to  set  chickens,  and  has  thereby 
acquired  the  evil  habit  of  ''standing  by  eye;**  which,  however, 
may  have  made  him  a  first-rate  hand  at  pointing  crows. 

f  With  the  understanding  that  the  paee  does  not  make  him 
**  skttt  op"  before  the  day  is  over. 
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a  saperabondanoe  of  game,  tf  he  really  himt  with  an 
inquiring  nose ; — ^bat  to  his  master  what  an  all-important 
^^if"  is  thisl  It  marks  the  difference  between  the  saga* 
ciooSy  wary,  patient,  yet  diligent  animal,  whose  eyery 
sense  and  every  fiu^olty  is  absorbed  in  his  endeavor  to 
make  out  birds,  not  for  himself  but  the  gun,  and  the 
wild  harum-scarum  who  blunders  up  three-fourths  of  the 
birds  he  finds.  Ko  I  not  finds^  but  frightens, — ^for  he  is 
not  aware  of  their  presence  until  they  are  on  the  wing, 
and  seldom  points  unless  he  gets  some  heedless  bird 
right  under  his  nose,  when  an  ignoramus,  in  admiration 
of  the  beauty  of  the  dog's  sudden  attitude,  will  often 
forget  the  mischief  which  he  has  done. 

145.  Though  you  cannot  improve  a  dog's  nose,  yon 
can  do  what  is  nearly  tantamount  to  it — you  can  increase 
his  caution.  By  watching  for  the  slightest  token  of  his 
feathering,  and  then  calling  out  '^  Toho,"  or  making  the 
signal,  you  will  gradually  teach  him  to  look  out  for  the 
fikintest  indication  of  a  scent,  and  point  the  instant  Kr 
toinds  itj  instead  of  heedlessly  hunting  on  until  he  meets 
a  more  exciting  effluvia.     See  174  to  176,  and  228. 

146.  If  from  a  want  of  animation  in  his  manner  you 
are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  moment  when  he  first  winds 
game,  and  you  thus  are  not  able  to  call  out "  Toho  "  until 
he  gets  close  to  birds,  quietly  pull  him  back  from  his  point 
^'  dead  to  leeward  "  for  some  paces,  and  there  make  him 
resume  his  point.  Perseverance  in  tliis  plan  will  ulti- 
mately effect  your  wishes,  unless  his  nose  is  radically 
wrong.     A  dog's  pointing  too  near  his  game  more 
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frequently  arises  from  want  of  caution — in  other  words, 
from  want  of  good  instruction — ^than  from  a  defective  nose. 
147.  Slow  dogs  readily  acquire  this  caution ;  but  fast 
dogs  cannot  be  taught  it  without  great  labor.  You 
have  to  show  them  the  necessity  of  diminishing  their 
pace,  that  their  noses  may  have  fair  play.  If  you  have 
such  a  pupil  to  instruct,  when  you  get  near  birds  you 
have  marked  down,  signal  to  him  to  come  to  ^^heel" 
Whisper  to  him  "  Care,'*  and  let  him  see  by  your  light, 
slow  tread,  your  anxiety  not  to  alarm  the  birds.  If  he  has 
never  shown  any  symptoms  of  blinking,  you  may,  a  few 
times,  thus  spring  the  birds  yourself  while  you  keep  him 
close  to  you«  On  the  next  occasion  of  marking  down 
birds,  or  coming  to  a  very  likely  spot,  bring  him  into 
"heel,"  and  after  an  impressive  injunction  to  take  "  care,'' 
give  him  two  or  three  very  limited  casts  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  let  him  find  the  birds  while  you  instruct  him  as 
described  in  228.  As  there  will  be  no  fear  of  such  a 
dog  making  false  points,  take  him  often  to  the  fields 
where  he  has  most  frequently  met  birds.  The  expectation 
of  agun  coming  on  them,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
lectures  he  there  received,  will  be  likely  to  make  him 
cautious  on  entering  it.  I  remember  a  particular  spot 
in  a  certain  field  that  early  in  the  season  constantly 
held  birds.  A  young  dog  I  then  possessed  never  ap- 
proached it  afterwards  without  drawing  upon  it  most 
carefully,  though  he  had  not  found  there  for  months. 
At  first  I  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  the  "  draw  " 

from  becoming  a  "  point." 
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148.  I  have  elsewhere  obflerved  that  fiist  dogs,  which 
give  most  trouble  in  breaking,  usually  turn  out  best: 
DOW  if  you  think  for  a  moment  you  will  see  the  reason 
plainly.  A  young  dog  does  not  ultimately  beeome  first- 
rate  because  he  is  wDd  and  headstrong,  and  regardless  of 
orders,  but  because  his  speed  and  disobedience  arise 
from  his  great  energies, — ^from  his  fondness  for  the  sport, 
from  his  longing  to  inhale  the  exhilarating  sc^it  and 
pursue  the  flying  game.  It  is  the  possession  of  these 
qualities  that  makes  him,  in  his  anxious  state  of  excite- 
ment, blind  to  your  signals  and  deaf  to  your  calls. 
These  obviously  are  qualities  that,  under  good  manage- 
meni^*  lead  to  great  excellence  and  superiority, — ^that 
make  one  dog  do  the  work  of  two.  But  they  are  not 
qualities  sought  for  by  an  idle  or  incompetent  breaker. 

140.  These  valuable  qualities  in  the  £Eust  dog,  must, 
however,  be  accompanied  with  a  searching  nose.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  dog  be  always  apparently  hunting,  that 
is  to  say,  always  on  the  gallop — ^his  nose  should  always  be 
hunting.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  you  may  be  pretty 
certain  it  is  if,  as  he  crosses  the  breeze,  his  nose  has 
intuitively  a  bearing  to  windward,  you  need  not  fear  that 
he  will  travel  too  &st,  or  not  repay  you  ultimately  for  the 
great  extra  trouble  caused  by  his  high  spirits  and  ardor 
for  the  sport. 

*  The  more  resolute  a  dog  is,  the  more  paina  dionld  be  taken, 
before  he  is  shown  game^  to  perfect  him  in  the  instant  **  drop*— 25— 
however  fitr  off  he  may  be  ranging. 
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150.  Toa  hare  been  recommended  invariably  to  enter 
every  field  by  the  leeward  side.  This  you  can  generally 
accomplish  with  ease,  if  yon  commence  your  day's  beat 
to  leeward.  Should  circmnstances  oblige  you  to  enter  a 
field  on  the  windward  side,  make  it  a  mle,  as  long  as 
yonr  dog  continues  a  youngster,  to  call  him  to  "heel," 
and  walk  down  the  field  with  him  until  you  get  to  the 
opposite  side — ^the  leeward — ^then  hunt  him  regularly 
up  to  windward. 

151.  I  have  read  wondrous  accounts  of  dogs,  who, 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  quartering  their 
ground,  would  walk  straight  up  to  the  birds  if  there  were 
any  in  the  field.  It  has  never  been  my  luck,  I  do  not  say 
to  have  possessed  such  marvellous  animals,  but  even  to 
have  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  them.  I  therefore 
am  inclined  to  think,  let  your  means  be  what  they  may, 
that  you  would  find  it  better  not  to  advertise  for  crea- 
tures undoubtedly  most  rare,  but  to  act  upon  the  com- 
mon belief  that,  as  the  scent  of  birds,  more  or  less, 
impregnated  the  air,  no  dog,  let  his  nose  be  ever  so 
fine^  can,  except  accidentally,  wind  game  unless  he 
seeks  for  the  taint  in  the  air — and  that  the  dog  who 
regularly  crosses  the  wind  must  have  a  better  chance 
of  finding  it  than  he  who  only  works  up  wind — and 
that  down  wind  he  can  have  little  other  chance  than 
by  "reading." 

152.  It  is  heedlessness — the  exact  opposite  of  this 
extreme  caution — that  makes  young  dogs  so  often  dis- 
regard and  overrun  a  slight  scent ;  and  since  they  are 
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more  inclined  to  commit  tbis  error  from  the  riTalrj 
of  companionship,  an  additional  argument  is  presented 
in  fiivor  of  breaking  them  separately,  and  ^ving  them 
their  own  time,  leisurely  and  methodically,  to  work  out 
a  scent,  provided  the  nose  he  carried  high.  I  am  satisfied 
most  of  us  hurry  young  dogs  too  much. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

FIB8T  UOSSOir  IN  AUTUMir  CONTINUSD.      GUKNIBra  OF  AGK. 
BJLSTGB  OF  FBOH  TWO  TO  SIX  DOGS. 

153.  Of  course  you  will  not  let  your  pupil  ''break 
fence,''  or  get  out  of  your  sight.  Be  on  the  watch 
to  whistle  or  call  out  *' Fence,"  the  instant  you  per- 
ceive that  he  is  thinking  of  quitting  the  field.  Do 
not  wait  until  he  is  out  of  sight;  check  him  by  an- 
ticipating his  intentions.  Should  he,  unperceiyed,  or 
in  defiance  of  your  orders,  get  into  a  field  before  you, 
call  him  back — ^by  the  same  opening,  if  practicable, 
through  which  he  passed,  the  more  clearly  to  show  him 
his  folly; — and  do  not  proceed  further  until  he  has 
obeyed  you.  A  steady  adherence  to  this  rule  will  soon 
convince  him  of  the  inutility  of  not  exercisiug  more  pa- 
tience, or  at  least  forbearance ;  then  signal  to  him ''  away  " 
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in  the  direction  you  choose,  not  in  the  direction  he  chooses. 
It  is  essential  that  you  should  be  the  first  over  every 
fence.  In  the  scramble,  birds,  at  which  you  ought  to 
have  a  shot,  are  frequently  sprung.  If  he  is  not  obedient 
to  your  orders  make  him  ^drop,''  and  rate  him  as 
described  in  139. 

154.  A  dog  from  his  own  observation  so  much  feels, 
— and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  his  edu- 
cation,— ^the  necessity  of  watching  in  what  direction 
you  are  walking,  that  if  he  is  habituated  to  work  under 
your  eye, — ^I  mean,  is  never  allowed  to  hunt  behind 
you, — by  turning  your  back  upon  him  when  he  is  paying 
no  attention  to  your  signals,  you  will  often  be  able  to 
bring  him  away  from  a  spot  where  he  is  ranging — ^perhaps 
down  wind — ^against  your  wishes,  at  a  time  when  you 
are  afraid  to  whistle,  lest  you  should  alarm  the  birds. 
Waving  your  hand  backwards  and  forwards  near  the 
ground,  and  stooping  low  while  walking  slowly  about,  as 
if  in  search  of  something,  will  often  attract  the  attention 
of  an  ill-taught,  self  willed  dog;  and  his  anxiety  to 
participate  in  the  find,  and  share  the  sport  which  he 
imagines  you  expect,  will  frequently  induce  him  to  run 
up,  and  hunt  alongside  of  you  for  any  close  lying  bird. 

155.  Never  be  induced  to  hunt  your  young  dog, — ^nor 
indeed  any  dog, — ^when  he  is  tired.  If  you  do,  you 
will  give  him  a  slovenly  carriage  and  habits,  and  lessen 
his  zeal  for  the  sport.  In  order  to  come  in  for  a  snifE^  at 
a  time  when  he  is  too  fatigued  to  search  for  it  himself  he 
will  crawl  aftier  his  companion,  watching  for  any  indica- 
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tion  of  his  finding.  As  they  become  wearied  you  will 
have  a  difficulty  in  keeping  even  old  well-broken  dogs 
separate— much  more  young  ones,  however  indepen- 
dently they  may  have  ranged  when  fresh.  Yon  may 
also,  to  a  certainty,  expect  false  points ;  but  what  is  of 
far  more  consequence,  by  frequently  overtasking  your 
dog,  you  will  as  effectually  waste  his  constitution  as 
you  would  your  horse's  by  premature  work. 

156.  If  he  is  very  young  when  first  entered,  two  or 
three  hours'  work  at  a  time  will  be  sufficient.  When 
he  is  tired,  or  rather  before  he  is  tired,  send  him  home 
with  the  man  who  brings  you  a  relief  Do  not  fimcy 
your  dog  will  be  getting  a  rest  if  he  is  allowed  to  follow 
at  your  heels  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  coupled  to  a 
companion.  His  fretting  at  not  being  allowed  to  share  in 
the  sport  he  sees,  will  take  nearly  as  much  out  of  him  as 
if  you  permitted  him  to  hunt.  If  you  can  persuade  John 
always  to  rub  him  down,  and  brush  and  dry  him — 
nay  even  to  let  him  enjoy  an  hour's  basking  in  front 
of  the  fire — before  he  shuts  him  up  in  the  kennel,  you 
will  add  years  to  his  existence ;  and  remember  that  one 
old  experienced  dog,  whose  constitution  is  uninjured,  is 
worth  two  young  ones. 

167.  "When  you  hunt  a  brace  of  dogs,  to  speak 
theoretically,  they  should  traverse  a  field  in  opposite 
directions,  but  along  parallel  lines,  and  the  distance 
between  the  lines  should  be  regulated  by  you  accord- 
ing as  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  scenting  day,  and  according 
to  the  excellence  of  the  dogs'  noses.    Mathematical 
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accuracy  is,  of  course,  never  to  be  attained,  but  the 
closer  you  approach  the  better. 

168.  You  should  attempt  it— on  entering  the  field  to 
leeward^  as  before  directed — ^by  making  one  dog  go 
straight  ahead  of  you  to  the  distance  which  you  wish 
the  parallel  lines  to  be  apart  from  each  other,  before 
you  cast  him  off— say — ^to  the  right;  then  cast  off  his 
companion  to  the  left.  If  the  dogs  are  nearly  equal  in 
pace,  the  one  ahead,  so  long  as  he  does  not  &ncy  he 
winds  game,  should  continue  to  work  on  a  parallel  more 
advanced  than  the  other. 

159.  Should  you  not  like  to  relinquish,  for  the  sake  of 
this  formal  precision,  the  chance  of  a  find  in  the  neglect- 
ed right-hand  comer  of  the  field,  cast  off  one  dog  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  on  entering  it,  and  make 
the  one  that  soonest  approaches  his  hedge  take  the 
widest  sweep — ^tum — and  so  be  placed  in  the  advanced 
parallel. 

160.  With  regard  to  hunting  more  than  a  brace — 
when  your  difficulties  wonderfully  multiply — ^your  own 
judgment  must  determine  in  what  manner  to  direct 
their  travelling  powers  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  different  speed  of  the  dogs; 
the  number  you  choose  from  whim,  or  otherwise,  to  hunt; 
the  kind  of  country  you  beat ;  and  the  quantity  and 
sort  of  game  yon  expect  to  find.  It  is,  however,  certain 
you  must  wish  that  each  dog  be  observant  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  your  &ce  is  turned,  in  order  that  he  may 
guide  his  own  movements  by  yours ; — ^that  he  from  time 
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to  time  look  towards  you  to  see  if  you  have  any  com- 
mands ;  and  that  he  be  ever  anxious  to  obey  them. 

161.  Herbert  writes  as  follows,  in  his  work  on  shooting 
in  the  United  States  :*  his  words  ought  to  have  influence, 
for  manifestly  he  is  a  good  sportsman ;  but  I  own  I  can- 
not quite  agree  with  him  as  to  ihe/actiUy  with  which  a 
range  can  be  taught :  ^'  It  is  wonderful  how  easily  dogs 
which  are  always  shot  over  by  the  same  man — ^he  bebig 
one  who  knows  his  business — ^will  learn  to  cross  and  re- 
quarter  their  ground,  turning  to  the  slightest  whistle, 
and  following  the  least  gesture  of  the  hand.  I  have  seen 
old  dogs  turn  their  heads  to  catch  their  master^s  eye,  if 
they  thought  the  whistle  too  long  deferred ;  and  I  lately 
lost  an  old  Irish  setter,  which  had  been  stone  deaf  £>r  his 
last  two  seasons,  but  which  I  found  no  more  difficulty  in 
turning  than  any  other  dog,  so  accurately  did  he  know 
when  to  look  for  the  signal." 

162.  To  beat  your  ground  systematiodUy  with  three 
dogs,  you  should  striYC  to  make  them  cross  and  recross 
you  each  on  a  different  parallel,  as  just  described  for 
two  dogs;  but  each  dog  must  make  a  proportionally 
bolder  sweep — ^tum — or, 

163.  If  you  have  plenty  of  space,  you  can  make  one 
dog  take  a  distinct  beat  to  the  right,  another  a  separate 
beat  to  the  left,  and  direct  the  third — ^which  ought  to  be 
the  dog  least  confirmed  in  his  range — ^to  traverse  the  cen- 
tral part, — ^and  so  be  the  only  one  that  shall  cross  and 

•  Entitled.  '*  Field  Sporto  in  the  United  States  and  Britidi  Rro- 
Tinee^  by  Fnok  Foreeter." 
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• 

recross  yon.  If  one  of  your  dogs  is  a  slow  potterer,  and 
you  prefer  this  method  to  the  one  named  in  162,  give 
him  the  middle  beat,  and  let  his  fiister  companions  take 
the  flanks.  In  our  small  English  fields  you  have  not 
j»pace  enough,  but  on  our  moors,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent,  it  cannot  be  want  of  room  that  will  pre* 
vent  your  accomplishing  it.  To  do  this  well,  however, 
and  not  interfere  with  each  other's  ground,  how  mag- 
nificently must  your  dogs  be  broken !  In  directing  their 
movements,  the  assistance  that  would  be  given  you  by 
each  dog's  acknowled^ng  his  own  particular  whistle, 
and  no  other-*275 — ^is  very  apparent. 

164.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  make  three  dogs  traverse 
across  you  on  tolerably  distinct  parallek ;  and  at  a  judi* 
cions  distance  between  the  parallels  you  will  find  it 
hopeless  to  attempt  it  with  more  than  three ;  and  one 
can  hardly  imagine  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  uncouple  a  greater  number  of  good  rangers, 
i^  however,  the  scarcity  of  game,  and  the  extensiveness 
of  your  beat,  or  any  peculiar  fimcy,  induce  you 
habitually  to  use  four  dogs,  hunt  one  brace  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left ;  and,  so  far  as  you  can,  let  those 
which  fimn  a  brace  be  of  equal  speed.*  Your  task  will 
be  &cilitated  by  your  always  keeping  the  same  brace  to 
one  flank — ^I  mean,  by  making  one  brace  constantly  hunt 
to  your  right  hand ;  the  other  brace  to  your  left.  The 
same  reasoning  holds  with  regard  to  assigning  to  each 

•  A  rule  to  be  followed  whenever  you  employ  relays  of  braces, 

24* 
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dog  ft  particular  side  when  hunting  three,  according  to 
the  mode  described  in  last  paragraph.  It  shoold,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that  constantly  hunting  a  dog  in 
this  manner  on  one  and  the  same  flank,  tends  to  make 
him  range  very  disagreeably  whenever  employed  single- 
handed. 

165.  If  you  hunt  five  dogs,  four  of  them  ought  to  work 
by  braces  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  fifth — ^the  dog 
whose  rate  of  speed  most  varies  from  the  others — ^ould 
have  a  narrow  beat  assigned  him  directly  in  advance  of 
you. 

16d«  If  three  brace  are  to  be  used,  let  the  third  brace 
hunt  the  central  ground,  as  recommended  for  the  fifth 
dog — or  they  could  be  worked  in  leashes,  one  on  the 
right  of  the  gun,  the  other  on  the  left. 

167.  These  are  the  correct  theoretical  rules,  and  the 
more  closely  you  observe  them,  the  more  truly  and  kill- 
ingly  will  your  ground  be  hunted. 

168.  Probably  you  will  think  that  such  niceties  are 
utterly  impracticable.  They  must  be  impracticable  if 
you  look  for  mathematical  precision ;  but  if  you  hope  to 
shoot  over  more  than  mere  rabble,  you  should  work  up<m 
system.  If  you  do  not,  what  can  you  expect  but  an 
unorganized  mob? — an  undrilled  set,  perpetually  running 
over  each  other's  ground, — ^now  grouped  in  this  part, 
now  crowded  in  that, — a  few  likely  spots  being  hunted 
by  all  (especially  if  they  are  old  dogs),  the  rest  of  the 
field  by  none  of  them ;  and  to  control  whose  unprofita- 
ble wanderings,  why  not  employ  a  regular  huntsman  and 
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a  well-mounted  whip  ?  Doubtless  it  would  be  absurd  to 
hope  for  perfect  accuracy  in  so  difficult  a  matter  as  a 
systematic  range  in  a  brigade  of  dogs;  but  that  you 
may  approach  correctness,  take  a  true  standard  of  excel- 
lence. If  you  do  not  keep  perfection  in  view,  you  will 
never  attain  to  more  than  mediocrity.  I  earnestly  hope, 
however,  that  it  cannot  be  your  wish  to  take  out  a  host 
of  dogs — ^but  should  you  have  such  a  singular  hobby, 
pray  let  them  be  regularly  brigaded,  and  not  employed 
as  a  pack.  In  my  opinion,  under  no  circumstances  can 
more  than  relays  of  leashes  be  deorable ;  but  I  should 
be  sorry  in  such  matters  to  dispute  any  man^s  right  to 
please  himself;  I  only  wish  him,  whatever  he  does,  to 
strive  to  do  it  correctly. 

160.  Some  men  who  shoot  on  a  grand  scale  make 
their  keepers  hunt  each  a  distinct  brace  of  dogs, — the 
gun  going  up  to  whatever  dog  points.  It  is  the  most 
killing  plan  to  adopt ;  but  that  is  not  the  matter  we 
were  considering.  The  question  was,  what  method  a 
man  ought  to  pursue  who  had  a  &ncy  to  himself  hunt 
many  dogs  at  a  time. 

170.  If  a  professional  breaker  could  show  you  a  bri- 
gade of  dogs  well  trained  to  quarter  their  ground  sys- 
tematically, and  should  ask  from  fifty  to  sixty  guineas* 
a  brace  for  them,  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised.    What 

*  250  to  SOD  dollam  This  would  be  by  no  means  an  eztraor* 
dioaiy  price  here,  however  eztnordioery  it  might  be  to  see  dogs  so 
qiuailled.f--H.  W.  SL 
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an  extent  of  oountiy  they  could  sweep  over  in  an  hour 
and  not  leave  a  bird  behind !  And  consider  what  tim^ 
and  labor  mast  have  been  spent  in  inculcating  so  noble 
a  range.  He  would  have  been  fiir  better  paid  if  he  had 
received  less  than  half  the  money  as  soon  as  they 
*'  pointed  steadily,''  both  at  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
^^down  charged;"  *^ backed:"  and  were  broken  from 
^  chadng  hare,"  or  noticing  rabbits. 

171.  Some  men  fincy  that  the  fiister  they  walk,  the 
more  country  they  hunt.  This  is  fiur  from  being  always 
the  case.  Dogs  travel  at  one  rate,  whether  you  walk 
fast  or  slow,  and  the  distance  between  the  parallels  on 
which  they  work — ^being  determined  by  the  fineness  of 
their  noses,  and  the  goodness  of  the  scent— ought  not  to 
be  affected  by  your  pace.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  you 
shoot  in  an  unenclosed  country,  whether  you  walk  quickly, 
or  merely  crawl  along,  the  only  difference  in  the  beat  of 
your  dogs  ought  to  be  that,  in  the  latter  case,  they  range 
further  to  the  right  and  the  left.  Tou  thus  make  up  in 
your  breadth  what  you  lose  in  your  length  of  beat. 

172.  Nor  do  the  &stest  dogs,  however  well  they  may 
be  broken,  always  truly  hunt  the  most  ground.  The 
slower  dogs  have  frequently  finer  ol&ctory  nerves  than 
their  fleeter  rivals, — ^therefore  the  parallels  on  which  the 
former  work  may  correctly  be  much  wider  apart  than 
the  parallels  of  the  latter.  The  finer  nose  in  this  manner 
commands  so  much  more  ground  that  it  beats  the 
quicker  heels  out  and  out. 

173.  You  will  see,  then,  how  judicious  it  is  to  show 
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forbearance  and  give  encouragement  to  the  timid,  but 
high-bred  class*  of  dogs  described  in  114;  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  though  they  may  travel  slower,  yet  they 
may  really  hunt  properli/^  within  a  specified  time,  many 
more  acres  of  ground  than  their  hardier  and  &ster  com* 
petitors ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not  so  much 
alarm  the  birds.  Dogs  that  are  most  active  with  their 
heels  are  generally  least  busy  with  their  noses. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


inSST  LESSON  IN  AUTUMN  CONTENUXD.      '*  POINT  ''  NOT 
SEUNQUISHSD  FOB  ^*  DOWN  CeABOE." 

174.  To  proceed,  however,  with  our  imaginary  Sep- 
tember day's  work.  I  will  suppose  that  your  young  dog 
has  got  upon  birds,  and  that  from  his  boldness  and  keen- 
ness in  hunting  you  need  not  let  him  run  riot  on  a  haunt, 
as  you  were  recommended  (in  111)  when  you  wished  to 
give  courage  and  animation  to  a  timid  dog.  You  must 
expect  that  his  eagerness  and  delight  will  make  him  run 
in  and  flush  them,  even  though  you  should  have  called 
out  "  Toho "  when  first  you  perceived  his  stem  begin 

*  It  is  ftdmitted,  however,  that  the;  are  often  difficult  animals  to 
manage ;  for  the  UaU  hastinen  on  the  part  of  the  inetruetor  may 
create  a  dtstnut  that  he  wfll  find  it  very  hard  to  remove. 
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feathering,  and  thence  judged  that  hb  ol&ctory  nerves 
were  rejoicmg  in  the  luxurious  taint  of  game.  Hollo 
out  ^  Drop  '^  most  energetically.  If  he  does  not  inmie- 
diatelj  lie  down,  crack  your  whip  loudly  to  command 
greater  attention.  When  you  have  succeeded  in  making 
him  lie  down,  approach  him  quietly :  be  not  angry  with 
him,  but  yet  be  stem  in  manner.  Grasping  the  skin  of 
his  neck,  or,  what  is  better,  putting  your  hand  within  his 
collar — for  he  ought  to  wear  a  light  one — quietly  drag 
him  to  the  precise  spot  where  you  think  he  was  Jirst 
aware  of  the  scent  of  the  birds.  There  make  him  stand 
— ^if  stand  he  will,  instead  of  timidly  crouching — with  his 
head  directed  towards  the  place  from  which  the  birds 
took  wing,  and  by  frequently  repeating  the  word 
''Toho,"  endeavor  to  make  him  understand  that  he 
ought  to  have  pointed  at  that  identical  spot.  Do  not 
confuse  him  by  even  threatening  to  beat  him.  The 
chances  are  twenty  to  one  that  he  is  anxious  to  please 
you,  but  does  not  yet  know  what  you  wish.  I  assume 
also  that  he  is  attached  to  you,  and  his  affection,  from 
constantly  inducing  him  to  exert  himself  to  give  satisfiic- 
tion,  wiU  greatly  develope  his  observation  and  intelli- 
gence. 

175,  Consider  it  a  golden  rule  never  to  be  departed 
from — ^for  I  must  again  impress  upon  you  a  matter  of 
such  importance— -invariably  to  drag  a  dog  who  has  put 
up  birds  incautiously,  or  wilfully  drawn  too  near  them, 
and  so  sprung  them— or,  what  is  quite  as  bad, — ^though 
young  sportsmen  will  not  sufficiently  think  of  it, — 
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endangered  their  rising  out  of  shot — ^to  the  exact  spot 
at  which  70a  judge  he  ought  to  have  pointed  at  first, 
and  awaited  your  instructions. 

176.  Think  for  one  moment  what  could  be  the  use  of 
chiding — or  beating,  as  I  have  seen  some  *  ♦  *  ♦  *  do-^ 
the  poor  animal  at  the  spot  where  he  flushed  the  birds. 
You  are  not  displeased  with  him  (or  ought  not  to  be) 
because  the  birds  took  wing, — ^for  if  they  had  remained 
stationary  until  he  was  within  a  yard  of  them,  his  fault 
would  have  been  the  same :  nor  are  yon  angry  with  him 
because  he  did  not  catch  them — ^which  interpretation  he 
might,  as  naturally  as  any  other,  put  upon  your  rating 
him  at  the  spot  where  he  flushed  them — ^you  are  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  not  having  pointed  at  them  steadily 
the  moment  he  became  sensible  of  their  presence.  This 
is  what  you  wish  him  to  understand,  and  this  you  can 
only  teach  him  by  dragging  him,  as  has  been  so  often 
said,  to  the  spot  at  which  he  ought  to  have  '^  toho-ed  ^ 
them.  Tour  object  is  to  give  the  young  dog,  by  instruc- 
tion, the  caution  that  most  old  dogs  have  acquired  by 
experience.  Doubtless  experience  would  in  time  con- 
vince  him  of  the  necessity  of  this  caution ;  but  you  wish 
to  save  time, — ^to  anticipate  that  experience ;  and  by  a 
judicious  education  impart  to  him  knowledge  which  it 
would  take  him  years  to  acquire  otherwise.  What  a 
dog  gains  by  experience  is  not  what  you  teach  him,  but 
what  he  teaches  himself. 

177.  Many  carelessly-taught  dogs  will,  on  first  recog- 
nising a  scent,  make  a  momentary  point,  and  then  slowly 
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crawl  on  until  they  get  within  a  few  yards  of  the  game 
— ^if  it  be  sufficiently  complaisant  to  allow  of  such  a  near 
approach — and  there  ^^  set "  as  steady  as  a  rock  by  the 
hour  together.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  birds  are 
in  an  unfriendly,  distant  mood,  and  not  willing  to  remain 
on  these  neighborly  terms,  ''your  game  is  up,"  both 
literally  and  metaphorically, — ^you  haye  no  chance  of 
getting  a  shot.  This  is  a  common  &ult  among  dogs 
hastily  broken  in  the  spring. 

178.  But  to  resume  our  supposed  lesson.  You  must 
not  be  in  a  hurry — ^keep  your  dog  for  some  time — ^for  a 
long  time,  where  he  should  have  pointed.  You  may 
even  sit  down  alongside  him.  Be  patient ;  you  have  not 
come  out  so  much  to  shoot,  as  to  break  in  your  dog. 
When  at  length  you  give  him  the  wave  of  the  hand  to 
hie  him  on  to  hunt,  you  must  not  part  as  enemies,  though 
I  do  not  say  he  is  to  be  caressed.  He  has  committed  a 
fault,  and  he  is  to  be  made  sensible  of  it  by  your  altered 
manner. 

Suppose  that,  after  two  or  three  such  errors,  all 
treated  in  the  way  described,  he  makes  a  satis&ctory 
point.  Hold  up  your  right  hand,  and  the  moment  you 
catch  his  eye,  remain  quite  stationary,  still  keeping  your 
arm  up.  Dogs,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  very 
imitative ;  and  your  standing  stock  still  will,  more  than 
anything  else,  induce  him  to  be  patient  and  immovable 
at  his  point.  After  a  time — say  five  minutes,  if^  from  the 
hour  of  the  day  and  the  dog's  manner,  you  are  convinced 
that  the  birds  are  not  stirring — endeavor  to  get  up  to 
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him  BO  qaietl7  as  not  to  excite  him  to  move.  Whenever 
you  observe  him  inclined  to  advance,— of  which  his  lift- 
ing a  foot  or  even  raising  a  shoulder,  or  the  agitation  of 
his  stem  will  be  an  indication, — stop  ibr  some  seconds, 
and  when  by  your  raised  hand  you  have  awed  him  into 
steadiness,  again  creep  on.  Make  your  approaches 
within  his  Bight,  so  that  he  may  be  intimidated  by  your 
eye  and  hand.  If  you  succeed  in  getting  near  him  with- 
out unsettling  him,  actually  stay  by  him,  as  firm  as  a 
statue,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  one  of  Barwise's  best 
chronometers.  Let  your  manner,  which  he  will  observe, 
show  great  earnestness.  Never  mind  the  loss  of  time. 
Yon  are  giving  the  dog  a  famous  lesson,  and  the  birds 
are  kindly  aiding  you  by  lying  beautifoUy  and  not  shift- 
ing their  ground. 

179.  Now  attempt  a  grand  C(m^,  in  which  if  you  are 
snccessftil,  you  may  almost  consider  your  dog  made 
staunch  for  ever.  Keeping  your  eye  on  him,  and  your 
hand  up— of  course  the  right  one — ^make  a  circuit,  so 
that  the  birds  shall  be  between  him  and  you.  Be  cer- 
tain that  your  circle  is  sufficiently  wide — if  it  is  not,  the 
birds  may  get  up  behind  you,  and  so  perplex  him  that  at 
his  next  find  he  will  feel  doubtful  how  to  act.  Fire  at 
no  skirter,  or  chance  shot.  Reserve  yourself  for  the 
bird  or  birds  at  which  he  points ;  a  caution  more  neces- 
sary on  the  moors  than  on  the  stubbles,  as  grouse  spread 
while  feeding.  When  you  have  well  headed  him,  walk 
towards  him  and  spring  the  birds.  Use  straight  shoot- 
ing-powder*   Take  a  cool  aim  well  forward,  and  knock 
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down  one.  Do  not  flany  the  dog  by  firing  more  than  a 
angle  barrel,  or  confuse  him  hj  killing  more  than  one 
bird«  If  70a  have  been  able  to  accomplish  all  this  with- 
out his  stirring — ^though,  to  effect  it,  you  may  have  bean 
obliged  to  use  your  voice— you  have  every  right  to 
hope,  from  his  previous  education,  that  he  will  readily 
^down-charge"  on  hearing  the  report  of  your  g^. 
Do  not  hurry  your  loading: — ^indeed,  be  unnecessarily 
long,  with  the  view  of  making  him  at  all  such  times 
patient  and  steady.  If^  in  spite  of  all  your  calls  and 
signals,  he  ever  gives  chase  to  the  q>rung  birds,  make 
him  ^'  drop,"-*instantly  if  possible — and  proceed  mudi 
as  described  in  174,  dragging  him  back  to  the  place 
where  he  should  have  "  down-charged.'* 

180.  When  you  have  loaded,  say  "Dead,»»*  in  a  low 
voice,  and  signalling  to  ^^heel"  make  him  come  up  to 
you,  yourself  keeping  still.  By  signs — ^xi.  of  119 — 
place  him  as  near  as  you  can,  biU  to  leeward  of  the  dead 
bird.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  say,  *^  Find ; "  give  him  no 
other  assistance.  Let  him  have  plenty  of  time  to  make 
out  the  bird.  It  is  not  to  be  find  and  ffrtp,  but  find  and 
pointy^  therefore  the  moment  you  perceive  he  is  aware 

*  Ab  he  acquires  ezperienoe  he  will  viah  to  viae  lihe  momeat 
he  observes  that  your  loading  is  completed.  Do  not  allow  him  to 
moye,  however  correctly  he  may  have  judged  the  time.  Let  his 
rising  be  always  in  obedience  to  signal  or  word.  You  may  make  a 
mistake  in  charging,  or  your  friend  may  not  load  as  expeditiously  as 
yourself. 

f  Kerer  being  allowed  to  grip  condaees  so  much  to  maktag 
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that  it  18  before  him,  make  him — by  word  of  command 
— *^  toho : " — go  up  to  him,  stay  for  a  while  alongside 
him,  then  make  a  small  circuit  to  head  him,  and  have  the 
bird  between  you  and  him ;  approach  him.  If  he  attempt 
to  dash  in,  thunder  out  ^^  No,"  and  greet  him  with  at 
least  the  sound  of  the  whip :  slowly  pick  up  the  dead  bird ; 
call  the  dog  to  you ;  show  him  the  bird ;  but  on  no 
account  throw  it  to  hnn,  lest  he  snatch  at  it;  lay  it 
on  the  ground,  encourage  him  to  sniff  it ;  let  him — ^for 
reason  why  see  216— turn  it  over  with  his  nose — teeth 
closed — say  to  him,  ^^  Dead,  dead ; "  caress  him ;  mt 
down;  smoothe  the  feathers  of  the  bird;  let  him  perceive 
that  you  attach  much  yalue  to  it ;  and  after  a  while  loop 
it  on  the  game  bag,  allowing  him  all  the  time  to  see 
what  you  are  doing.  After  that,  make  much  of  him  for 
full  five  minutes:  indeed  with  some  dogs  it  would  be 
advisable  to  give  a  palatable  reward,  but  be  not  invaria- 
bly very  prodigal  of  these  allurements ;  you  may  have  a 
pupil  whose  attention  they  might  engross  more  than  they 
ought.  Then  walk  about  a  little  time  with  him  at  your 
heels.  All  this  delay  and  caressing  will  serve  to  show 
him  that  the  first  tragedy  is  concluded,  and  has  been 
satis&ctorily  performed.  You  may  now  hie  him  on  to 
hunt  for  more  birds. 

181.  Pray  mind  what  is  said  about  making  your  young- 
ster point  the  dead  bird  staunchly,  the  moment  yon 
perceive  that  he  first  scents  it.    Should  he  be  allowed  to 

him  tender-mouth«d,  thst^  ahould  he  hereafter  be  permitted  to  lift  hit 
ffuifl^  it  if  probable  he  will  deliver  it  up  perfectly  unnynred. 
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approach  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  touch  it — ^instead 
of  bemg  made  to  point  the  instant  he  finds, — ^the  chances 
are,  that  if  hard-mouthed  he  will  give  it  a  crunch,  if 
tender-mouthed  a  fumbling  of  the  feathers ;  and  dither 
proceeding  satisfying  him,  that  he  will  quit  it,  and  not 
further  aid  you  in  a  search.  As  ^'pointing"  is  only 
a  natural  pause — ^prolonged  by  art — to  determine  exactly 
where  the  game  is  lying,  preparatory  to  rushing  forward 
to  seize,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  him  willingly 
to  make  a  second  point  at  game  he  has  not  only  found 
but  mouthed — ^the  evil,  however,  does  not  rest  here. 
There  is  such  a  disagreeable  thing  as  blinking  a  dead  bird, 
no  less  than  blinking  a  sound  one.  For  mouthing  the 
bird  you  may  possibly  beat  the  dog,  or  for  nosing  it  and 
not  pointing  you  may  rate  him  harshly,  either  of  which, 
if  he  be  not  of  a  bold  dispoation,  may  lead,  on  the  next 
occasion,  to  his  slinking  off  after  merely  obtaining  a 
sniflfl  You  ought,  in  &ct,  to  watch  as  careftilly  for  your 
pupil's  first ''  feathering  ^  upon  the  dead  bird,  as  you  did 
— 174 — upon  his  first  coming  upon  the  covey.  You  see, 
then,  that  your  teaching  him  to  *'  point  dead  "  is  absolute- 
ly indispensable;  nnless,  indeed,  yon  constantly  shoot 
with  a  retriever.  Pointing  at  a  live  bird  or  set  a  dead 
one  should  only  differ  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
dog  makes  a  nearer  point.  Begin  correctly,  and  you 
will  not  have  any  difficulty;  but  you  may  expect  the 
greatest  if  you  let  your  dog  go  up  to  one  or  two  birds 
and  mouthe  them,  before  you  commence  making  him 
point  theuL    The  following  season,  should  you  then 
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permit  him  to  lift  his  game,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
dispense  with  his  ''  pointing  dead."  I  dwell  upon  this 
subject  because  many  excellent  dogs,  from  not  having 
been  properly  taught  to  "point  dead,"  often  &il  in 
securing  the  produce  of  a  successful  shot,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  with  judiciously  educated  dogs  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  any  of  the  slain  or  wounded  are  left  on  the 
field.  Moreover,  the  protracted  search  and  fidlure — ^as 
an  instance  see  217^occasions  a  lamentable  loss  of  time. 
Were  a  sportsman  who  shoots  over  dogs  not  well  broken 
to  "point  dead" — or  retrieve — ^to  calculate  accurately, 
watch  in  hand,  he  would,  I  think,  be  surprised  to  find 
how  many  of  his  best  shooting  hours  are  wasted  in 
unprofitable  searching  for  birds  of  the  certainty  of  whose 
untimely  fiite  his  dogs  had  probably  long  before  fully 
convinced  themselves. 

182.  As  to  the  word  "Dead,"  whether  you  choose  to 
continue  using  it  immediately  after  loading,  or,  as  I  have 
recommended — ^xi.  of  119 — after  a  time  omit  it,  and 
merely  let  the  signal  to  "  heel "  intimate  that  you  have 
killed,  always  make  your  dog  go  to  you  before  you  allow 
him  to  seek  for  the  &llen  bird. 

183.  Some  may  say,  "As  a  dog  generally  sees  a  bird 
fall,  what  is  the  use  of  calUng  him  to  you  before  you  let 
him  seek  ? — and  even  if  he  does  not  see  the  bird,  why 
should  any  time  be  lost  ?  Why  should  not  you  and  he 
go  as  direct  to  it  as  you  can  ?  " 

184.  Provided  you  have  no  wish  that  the  "finder" 
— see  295 — ratheT  than  any  of  his  companions,  should  be 
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allowed  the  privilege  of  **  seeking  dead,"  I  mnst  admit 
that  in  the  cultivated  lands  of  England,  when  a  dog 
**  sees  a  bird  fall,"  he  might  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
go  direct  to  it  without  inconvenience.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, there  are  occasions  when  intervening  obstacles  maj 
prevent  you  observing  what  the  dog  is  about;  and  in 
cover,  so  £ir  from  being  able  to  ^ve  him  any  assistance 
by  signalling,  you  may  be  ignorant  whether  or  not  he  has 
seen  the  bird  knocked  over,  or  is  even  aware  of  the 
general  direction  in  which  he  ought  to  seek.  But  in  the 
oft-occurring  cases  in  which  *'*'  he  does  not  see  the  bird 
fiill,"  it  is  obvious — particularly  when  he  happens  to  be  at 
the  extremity  of  his  beat, — ^that  you  will  &r  more  quickly 
place  him  where  you  wish,  if  you  make  him,  at  first, 
run  up  to  you,  and  then  advance  from  you,  straight 
to  the  bird,  by  your  forward  signal — 190.  These  good 
results  at  least  will%  follow,  if  you  remain  stationary,  and 
make  him  join  you.  Tou  do  not  lose  ught  of  the  spot 
where  you  marked  that  the  bird  or  birds  fell.  The  foil 
is  not  interfered  with  by  your  walking  over  the  ground 
— a  matter  of  much  importance,  especially  on  bad-scent- 
ing days.  The  dog,  if  habituated  to  ^seek*^  without 
your  companionship,  will  readily  hunt  morasses  and 
ravines,  where  you  might  find  it  difficult  to  accompany 
htm.  He  will  feel  the  less  fi'ee  to  follow  his  own  vagaries ; 
and  this  consciousness  of  subjection  will  dispose  him 
to  pay  more  watchful  attention  to  your  signals.  He  will 
the  more  patiently  wait  at  the  ^^down  charge ;''  and 
when  you  are  reloaded  will  not  be  so  tempted  to  dash  reck- 
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leaalj  after  the  bird,  regardless  whether  or  not  he  raises 
others  on  the  way.  If  he  is  dragging  a  cord,  you  can  the 
more  easily  take  hold  of  its  end,  in  order  to  check  him, 
and  make  him  point  when  he  first  winds  the  dead  bird — 
and,  should  you  be  shooting  over  several  dogs,  by  none  of 
them  being  permitted  to  run  direct  to  the  fallen  bird 
they  will  the  less  unwillingly  allow  you  to  select  the 
one  who  is  to  approach  close  to  you  before  ^  seeking 
dead." 

185.  The  opponents  of  this  method  argue,  that  the 
practice  may  give  the  dog  the  bad  habit  of  running 
immediately  after  the  ^^  down  charge  "  to  the  gun,  instead 
of  recommencing  to  hunt;  particularly  if  he  is  shot 
over  by  a  first-rate  performer.  Granted ;  but  is  not  the 
temptation  to  bolt  off  in  search  of  a  dead  bird  still 
strpnger  ?  To  check  the  former  evil^  endeavor  to  make 
the  coming  to  '^  heel "  an  act  of  obedience  rather  than  a 
volftntaiy  act,  by  never  fiiiling,  as  soon  as  you  are 
re-loaded,  to  give  the  customary  signal — vin.  of  119 — 
when  you  have  killed,  or  the  signal  to  '^  hie  on  "  should 
you  have  missed. 

186.  Moreover,  you  will  sometimes  meet  with  a  dog 
who,  when  a  bird  has  been  fired  at,  though  it  be  the 
first  and  only  one  sprung  of  a  large  covey,  commences 
*^  seeking  dead  "  immediately  after  the  ^^  down  charge,*^ 
apparently  considering  that  his  first  duty.  This  sad,  sad 
fault— for  it  frequently  leads  to  his  raising  the  other 
birds  out  of  shot — ^is  generally  attributable  to  the  dog's 
having  been  allowed  to  rush  at  the  fallen  bird,  instead  of 
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being  accustomed  to  the  restraint  of  having  first  to  run 
up  to  the  gun. 

187.  To  prevent  your  papil  ever  behaving  so  badly, 
often  adopt  the  plan  of  not  ^'  seeking  dead  "  immediately 
after  loading,  especially  if  the  birds  are  lying  welL 
Mark  accurately  the  spot  where  your  victim  lies,  and 
closely  hunt  for  others,  endeavoring  to  instil  great  cau- 
tion into  the  dog,  much  in  the  manner — ^being  guided  by 
his  disposition  and  character — described  in  144, 145,  and 
228.  As  long  as  any  of  the  covey  remain  unsprung,  you 
ought  not  to  pick  up  one  dead  bird,  though  you  should 
have  a  dozen  on  the  ground.  Your  dog  ought  not  even 
to  "  down  charge "  after  you  have  fired,  if  he  is  fully 
aware  that  more  birds  are  before  him.  To  impart  to 
him  the  knowledge  that,  however  important  is  the  *'^down 
charge,^^  his  continuing  at  his  point  is  stiU  more  sOy  you 
may,  when  the  birds  are  lying  well  and  he  is  at  a  fixed 
point,  miake  your  attendant  discharge  a  gun  at  a  little 
distance  while  you  remain  near  the  dog,  encoura^ng 
him  to  maintain  his  ''  toho."  If  you  have  no  attendant, 
and  the  birds  lie  like  stones,  fire  off  a  barrel  yourself 
while  the  dog  is  steadily  pointing.  He  will  fancy  you 
see  birds  which  he  has  not  noticed,  and,  unless  properly 
tutored  and  praised  by  you,  will  be  desirous  to  quit 
those  he  has  found,  to  search  for  the  bird  he  conceives 
you  have  shot. 

188.  It  is  a  fine  display  of  intelligence  in  the  dog,  and 
of  judicious  training  in  the  breaker — may  it  be  your 
desert  and  reward  ere  long  to  witness  it  in  your  pupil, — 
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when  a  pointer— or  setter— in  goodly  tnmips  or  strong 
potatoes  draws  upon  birds  which  obligingly  rise  one 
after  the  other,  while  by  continuing  his  eloquent  attitude 
he  assures  you  that  some  still  remain  unsprung,  to  which 
he  is  prepared  to  lead  you  if  you  will  but  attend  to  them 
and  him,  and,  instead  of  pot-hunting  after  those  you  have 
killed,  wait  until  his  discriminating  nose  informs  him  that, 
having  no  more  strangers  to  introduce,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  assist  you  in  your  search. 

189.  To  revert,  however,  to  the  point  particularly 
under  discusaon,  viz.,  whether  you  prefer  that  your  dog 
go  direct  to  the  Mien  bird,  or — as  I  strongly  recommend 
— ^that  he  first  join  you,  pray  be  consistent,  exact  which 
you  will,  but  always  exact  the  same,  if  you  are  anxious 
to  obtain  cheerftil  unhesitating  obedience. 

190.  I  have  seen  the  advantage  of  the  latter  method 
very  strikingly  exemplified  in  America,  in  parts  of  which 
there  is  capital  snipe-shooting.*  In  the  high  grass  and 
rushes  on  the  banks  of  the  Richelieu,  many  a  bird  have 
I  seen  flushed  and  shot  at,  of  which  the  liver  and  white 
pointer,  ranging  at  a  little  distance,  has  known  nothing. 
As  he  was  well  broken  in,  on  hearing  the  report  of  the 
gun,  he,  of  course,  dropped  instantly.  His  master,  when 
he  had  reloaded,  if  the  bird  had  fallen,  used  invariably 
to  say  "Dead,"!  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  on  which  the 

*  I  reserve  this  anecdote  on  account  of  its  interest  and  applica- 
bility to  American  readers. — ^H.  W.  H. 
t  In  order  to  work  in  silence,  I  advised— xi.  of  llth— that  the  sig- 
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dog  would  go  up  to  him;  and  then  his  master,  without 
Btirring  from  the  spot  where  he  had  fired,  directed  him 
hy  signals  to  the  place  where  the  bird  had  tmnibled,  and 
in  proceeding  thither,  the  dog  often  had  to  S¥nm  the 
stream.  His  master  then  said  ^^Find"  At  that  word, 
and  not  before  it,  his  intelligent  four-footed  compamon 
commenced  the  search  for  the  bird,  nor  did  he  ever  M 
to  find  and  bring;  and  so  delicate  was  his  month  that  I 
have  often  seen  him  deliver  up  a  bird  perfectly  alive, 
without  having  deranged  a  feather,  though,  very  proba- 
bly, he  had  swam  with  it  across  one  of  the  many  creeks 
which  intersect  that  part  of  the  country.  If  the  shot  was 
a  nuss,  his  master's  sUence  after  reloadmg,  and  a  wave 
of  his  arm  to  continue  hunting — or  the  command  to  ^^  Hie 
on,"  if  the  dog  was  hidden  by  the  rushes — perhaps  a  low 
whistle  would  have  been  better, — ^fully  informed  his  com- 
panion of  the  disappointment.  He  was  quite  as  good  on 
the  large  quail,  and  small  wood-cock  found  in  Canada, 
which  latter  makes  a  ringing  noise  on  rieiug,  not  unlike 
the  sound  of  a  distant  soft  bell ;  but  reminiscences  of 
that  capital  old  dog  are  leading  me  away  from  your 
young  one. 

191.  For  some  days  you  cannot  shoot  to  your  pupQ 
too  steadily  and  quietly — ^I  had  well  nigh  said  too  slowly. 
By  being  cool,  calm,  and  collected  yourself  you  will 

nal  to  ''heel"  vheneTer  the  dog  could  obserre  it^  should  supersede 
the  word  *'dead."  It  might  be  necessary  to  sbg  out  with  a  boat- 
swain's Toice  should  the  dog  be  &r  oft 
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make  him  so.  I  am  most  tmwilliiig  to  think  that  you 
will  be  too  severe,  bat  I  confess  I  haye  my  misgivings 
lest  yon  should  occasionally  overlook  some  slight  faults 
in  the  elation  of  a  successful  right  and  left.  Filling  the 
game-bag  must  be  quite  secondary  to  education.  Never 
hetdtate  to  give  up  any  bird  if  its  acquisition  interferes 
with  a  lesson.  Let  all  that  you  secure  be  done  accord- 
ing to  rule,  and  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FIBST  LESSON  IN  AUTUMN  CONTINUSD.      ASSISTANT. 

192.  It  is  proper  you  should  be  warned  that  you 
must  not  always  expect  a  dog  will  "  toho  "  the  first  day 
as  readily  as  I  have  described,  though  most  will,  and 
some — especially  pointers — even  more  quickly,  if  they 
have  been  previously  well-drilled,  and  have  been  bred 
for  several  generations  from  parents  of  pure  blood. 

I  do  not  say  bred  in  and  in.  Breeding  in  and  in,  to 
a  certainty,  would  enfeeble  their  intellects  as  surely  as 
their  constitutions.  In  this  way  has  many  a  kennel  been 
deprived  of  the  energy  and  endurance  so  essential  in  a 
sportsman's  dog. 

193.  As  in  the  present  instance,  it  often  occurs  that  a 
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dog  is  less  inclined  to  dasli  in  at  first  than  when  he  is 
more  acquainted  with  birds.  He  is  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  novelty  of  the  scent,  and  it  is  not  until  he  is 
fully  assured  from  what  it  proceeds  that  he  longs  to 
rush  forward  and  give  chase.  In  autumnal  breaking 
the  dog  gets  his  bird — ^it  is  killed  for  him — ^he  is  satis- 
fied— and  therefore  he  has  not  the  same  temptation  to 
rush  in  as  when  he  is  shown  birds  in  the  spring. 

194.  If  you  find  your  dog,  firom  excess  of  delight  and 
exuberance  of  spirits,  less  under  general  command  than 
from  his  initiatory  education  you  had  expected,  and 
that  he  will  not  "  toho  "  steadily  at  the  exact  spot  at 
which  you  order  him,  at  once  attach  a  checkcord  to  his 
collar.  It  will  diminish  his  pace,  and  make  him  more 
cautious  and  obedient.  The  moment  you  next  see  him 
begin  to  feather,  get  up  quickly,  biU  without  running^ 
to  the  end  of  the  cord,  and  check  him  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  game  is  before  him  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  pointing.  If  from  his  attitude  and 
manner  you  are  positive  that  there  is  game,  drive  a 
spike— or  peg — ^into  the  ground,  and  tie  the  cord  to  it. 
I  only  hope  the  birds,  will  remtdn  stationary.  If  they 
do,  you  can  give  him  a  capital  lesson  by  remaining 
patiently  alongside  of  him  and  then  heading  him  and 
the  birds  in  the  manner  before  described — 178,  179. 

195.  As  a  general  rule,  an  attendant  or  any  compa- 
nion cannot  be  recommended,  because  he  would  be  likely 
to  distract  a  young  dog^s  attention ;  but  an  intelligent 
fellow  who  would  readily  obey  your  signals,  and  not 
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presume  to  speak,  would  doubtless,  with  a  yery  wild 
dog,  be  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the  spike.    Yon 
could  then  employ  a  longer  and  slighter  cord  than  usual, 
and,  on  the  man's  getting  hold  of  the  end  of  it,  be  at 
onoe  free  to  head  and  awe  the  dog.    Whenever  yon 
had  occasion  to  stand  still,  the  man  would,  of  course, 
be  as  immovable  as  yourself 
Your  signals  to  him  might  be  :— 
The  gun  held  up, — "  Get  near  the  dog.'' 
Your  fist  clenched, — **  Seize  the  rope." 
Your  fist  shaken, — "  Jerk  the  cord." 
Your  hand  spread  open, — "  Let  go  the  cord." 
Or  any  signs  you  pleased,  so  that  you  understood  each 
other  without  the  necessity  of  speaking. 

196.  Should  it  ever  be  your  misfortune  to  have  to 
correct  in  a  dog  evil  habits  caused  by  past  mismanage- 
ment, such  an  attendant,  if  an  active,  observant  fellow, 
could  give  you  valuable  assistance,  for  he  sometimes 
would  be  able  to  seize  the  cord  immediately  the  dog 
began  '^  feathering,"  and  generally  would  have  hold  of 
it  before  you  could  have  occasion  to  fire.  But  the-  fiiult 
most  difficult  to  cure  in  an  old  dog  is  a  bad  habit  of  rang- 
ing If,  as  a  youngster,  he  has  been  permitted  to  beat 
as  his  fancy  dictated,  and  fias  not  been  ins^nicted  in  look- 
ing to  the  gun  for  orders^  you  will  have  great,  very  great 
difficulty  in  reclaiming  him.  Probably  he  will  have 
adopted  a  habit  of  running  for  a  considerable  distance  up 
wind,  his  experience  having  shown  him  that  it  is  one 
way  of  finding  birds,  but  not  having  taught  him  that 
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to  seek  for  them  by  croBSiDg  the  wind  would  be  a 
better  nvthod. 

The  great  adyantage  of  teaching  a  dog  to  point  the 
instant  he  is  sensible  of  the  presence  of  birds — 175 — and 
of  not  creeping  a  foot  farther  nntil  he  is  directed  by  yon, 
is  particularly  apparent  when  birds  are  wild.  Wlule 
he  remains  steady,  the  direction  of  his  nose  will  lead 
yon  to  give  a  tolerable  guess  as  to  their  *^  whereabouts,^ 
and  you  and  your  companion  can  keep  quite  wide  of 
the  dog — one  on  each  side, — ^and  so  approach  the  birds 
from  both  flanks,  lliey,  meanwhile,  finding  themselves 
thus  intercepted  in  three  directions,  will  probably  lie  so 
dose  as  to  afibrd  a  &ir  shot  to  at  least  one  gun,  for  they 
will  not  fail  to  see  the  dog  and  be  awed  by  his  presence. 
Raise  your  feet  well  off  the  ground  to  avoid  making  a 
noise.  Walk  quickly,  but  with  no  unnecessary  flourish 
of  arms  or  gun. 

197.  You  must  not,  however,  too  often  try  to  work 
round  and  head  your  pupil  when  he  is  pointing.  Judg- 
ment is  required  to  know  when  to  do  it  with  advanti^e. 
If  the  birds  were  running,  you  would  completely  throw 
him  out,  and  greatly  puzzle  and  discourage  him,  for  they 
probably  would  then  rise  out  of  shot,  behind  you  if  they 
were  feeding  up  wind, — behind  him  if  they  were  feeding 
down  wind.  Far  more  frequently  make  him  work  out 
the  scent  by  his  own  sagacity  and  nose,  and  lead  you  up 
to  the  birds,  every  moment  bristling  more  and  more,  at 
a  pace  entirely  controlled  and  regulated  by  your  signals. 
These  being  given  with  your  right  hand  will  be  more 
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apparent  to  him  if  yoa  place  yourself  on  his  left  side. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  yon  give  him  a  lessqp  which 
will  hereafter  greatly  aid  him  in  recoTering  slightly 
winged  birds,— in  preasmg  to  a  rise  the  alow-winged, 
bat  nimble-heeled  rail, — or  in  minately  following  the 
devions  mazes  through  which  an  old  cock  pheasant,  or 
yet  more,  an  old  cook  grotise,  may  endeavor  to  mislead 
him.  And  yet  this  lesson  should  not  be  given  before  he 
is  tolerably  confirmed  at  his  point,  lest  he  should  push 
too  &st  on  the  scent ;  and  make  a  rush  more  like  the 
dash  of  a  cocker  than  the  sober,  convenient  *^  road  "  of 
a  setter.  As  his  experience  increases  he  will  thus  acquire 
the  valuable  knowledge  of  the  position  of  his  game — ^he 
will  lead  you  to  the  centre  of  a  covey,  or  what  is  of 
greater  consequence — as  grouse  spread — to  the  centre 
of  a  pack, — ^instead  of  allowing  himself  to^e  attracted  to 
a  flank  by  some  truant  from  the  main  body, — and  thus 
get  you  a  good  double  shot,  and  enable  you  effectually 
to  separate  the  birds — he  will,  moreover,  become  watch* 
ful,  and  sensible  of  his  distance  from  game — a  knowledge 
all  important,  and  which,  be  it  remarked,  he  never  could 
gun  in  turnips,  or  potatoes,  or  any  thick  cover. 

108.  There  is  another  and  yet  stronger  reason  why 
you  should  not  consider  it  a  rule  always  to  head  your 
young  dog  at  his  point.  You  may — although  at  first 
it  seems  an  odd  caution  to  give — make  him  too  stanch. 
This,  to  be  sure,  signifies  less  with  partridges  than 
with  most  birds ;  but  if  you  have  ever  seen  your  dog 
come  to  a  fixed  point,  and  there,  in  spite  of  all  your 
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efforts,  remain  provokingly  immovable — ^plainly  tell- 
ing yon  of  the  vicinity  of  birds,  but  that  yon  most 
find  them  out  for  yourself— your  admiration  of  his 
steadiness  has,  I  think,  by  no  means  reconciled  you  to 
the  embarrassing  position  in  which  it  has  placed  you. 
I  have  often  witnessed  this  vexatious  display  of  stanch- 
ness,  although  the  owner  cheered  on  the  dog  in  a  tone 
loud  enough  to  alarm  birds  two  fields  off. 

199.  A  keeper  will  sometimes  praise  his  dog  for  sudi 
stanchness ;  but  it  is  a  great  fiiult,  induced  probably  by 
over-severity  for  former  rashness, — ^and  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  cured,  if  the  animal  is  a  setter,  from  the 
crouching  position  he  often  naturally  assumes  when 
pointing. 

200.  I  here  desire  to  warn  you  agunst  the  too  com- 
mon error  of  &ncying  that  a  young  dog  is  making  &lse 
points  if  birds  do  not  get  up  directly.  They  may  have 
taken  leg-bail,  and  thus  have  puzzled  him  in  his  inex- 
perience. Dogs  not  cowed  by  punishment  will,  after 
a  little  hunting,  seldom  make  fidse  points,  while  they 
are  unfatigued.  To  a  certainty  they  will  not  draw  upon 
a  fiUse  point  for  any  distance :  therefore,  never  punish 
what  is  solely  occaedoned  by  over-caution.  Your  doing 
so  would  but  increase  the  evil.  Self-confidence  and 
experience  are  the  only  cures  for  a  &ult  that  would 
be  a  virtue  if  not  carried  to  excess.  Even  a  good  dog 
will  occasionally  make  a  point  at  larks  firom  over-caution 
when  birds  are  wild ;  but  see  the  first  note  to  144. 

201.  A&er  you  have  shot  over  a  dog  a  short  time,  his 
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manner  and  attitude  will  enable  jou  to  guess  pretty 
accurately  whether  birds  are  really  before  him ;  whether 
they  are  &r  off  or  near ;  and  whether  or  not  they  are  on 
the  move.  Generally  speaking,  the  higher  he  carries  his 
head,  and  the  less  he  stiffens  his  stem,  the  further  off 
are  the  birds.  If  he  begins  to  look  nervous,  and  become 
fidgety,  you  will  seldom  be  wrong  in  fimcying  they 
are  on  the  run.  But  various,  and  at  times  most  curious, 
are  the  methods  that  dogs  will  adopt,  apparently/  with 
the  wish  to  show  you  where  the  birds  are,  and  eertainfy 
with  the  desire  to  get  you  a  shot. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
nnsT  LESSON  nf  autuhn  conclubed.    bab.    leg  strap. 

SPIKE  COLLAR. 

202.  After  a  few  trials  you  will,  I  hope,  be  able 

to  dispense  with  the  peg  recommended  in  194,  and 

soon  after  with  the  checkcord  also.    But  if  your  dog 

possesses  unusually  high  spirits,  or  if  he  travels  over  the 

ground  at  a  pace  which  obviously  precludes  his  making 

a  proper  use  of  his  nose,  it  may  be  advisable  to  &sten  to 

his  collar  a  bar,  something  like  a  diminutive  splinter-bar, 

that  it  may,  by  occasional  knocking  against  his  shins, 

25* 
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feelingly  admoniBh  him  to  lessen  his  stride.  If  he  gels 
it  between  his  legs  and  thus  finds  it  no  amiojanoe,  attach 
it  to  both  sides  of  his  collar  from  points  near  the 
extremities.  One  of  his  forelegs  might  occasionally  be 
passed  through  the  collar ;  but  this  plan  is  not  so  good 
as  the  other;  nor  aa  the  strap  on  the  hind  leg — 56. 
These  means — ^to  be  discarded,  however,  as  soon  as 
obedience  is  established — are  &r  better  than  the  Ump^ 
rary  ascendancy  which  some  breakers  establish  by  low 
diet  and  excessive  work,  which  would  only  weaken  his 
spirits  and  his  bodily  powers,  without  wadicatang  his  s^ 
will,  or  improving  his  intellect.  Ton  want  to  force  him^ 
when  he  is  in  the  highest  health  and  vigor,  to  learn  by 
experience  the  advantage  of  letting  his  nose  dwell  longer 
on  a  feeble  scent. 

203.  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  spiked  collar, 
because  it  is  a  brutal  instrument,  which  none  but  the 
most  ignorant  or  unthinking  would  employ.  It  is  a 
leather  collar,  into  which  nails,  much  longer  than  the 
thickness  of  the  collar,  have  been  driven,  with  their 
points  projecting  inwards.  The  French  spike-coDar  is 
nearly  as  severe.  It  is  formed  of  a  series  of  wooden 
balls, — ^larger  than  marbles, — linked — about  two  and  a 
half  inches  apart — into  a  chain  by  stiff  wires  bent  into  the 
form  of  hooks.  These  sharp  pointed  hooks  pimish  cruelly 
when  the  checkcord  is  jerked. 

204.  We  have,  however,  a  more  modem  description  of 
collar,  which  is  far  less  inhuman  than  either  of  those 
I  have  mentioned,  but  still  I  cannot  recommend  its 
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adoption,  unless  in  extreme  cases ;  for  though  not  so 
severely,  it,  likewise,  pnnishes  the  unfortunate  dog,  more 
or  less,  by  the  strain  of  the  checkcord  he  drags  along 
the  ground:  and  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  a 
good  breaker  as  little  as  is  possible  to  fret  or  worry  his 
pupil,  that  all  his  ideas  may  be  engaged  in  an  anxious  wish 
to  wind  birds.  On  a  leather  strap,  which  has  a  ring  at 
one  end,  four  wooden  balb — of  about  two  inches  in 
diameter — are  threaded  like  beads,  at  intervals  from 
each  other  and  the  ring,  say,  of  two  inches — ^the  exact 
distance  bdng  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  dog's  throat. 
Into  each  of  the  balls  sundry  short  pieces  of  thickish 
wire  are  driven,  leaving  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  surface.  The  other  .end  of  the  strap— to 
which  the  checkcord  is  attached — ^is  passed  through  the 
ring.  This  ring  being  of  somewhat  less  diameter  than 
tiie  balls,  it  is  clear,  however  severely  the  breaker  may 
pull,  he  cannot  compress  the  dog's  throat  beyond  a 
certain  point.  The  effect  of  the  short  spikes  is  rather  to 
crumple  than  penetrate  the  skin. 

205.  I  have  long  been  sensible  of  the  aid  a  spiked 
collar  would  afford  in  reclaiming  headstrong,  badly 
educated  dogs,  if  it  could  be  used  at  the  moment — and 
only  at  the  precise  moment  when  punishment  was  re- 
quired,— ^but  not  tmtil  lately  did  it  strike  me  how  the 
collar  could  be  carried  so  that  the  attached  cord  should 
not  constantly  bear  upon  it,  and  thereby  worry,  if  not 
pain  the  dog.  And  had  I  again  to  deal  with  an  old 
ofBsnder,  who  incorrigibly  crept  in  after  pointing,  or 
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obBtfaiatelj  ^^roshed  into  dead,"  I  should  feel  much 
disposed  to  employ  a  slightly  spiked  collar  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

206.  That  the  mere  carrying  the  collar  might  not 
annoy  the  dog,  I  would  extract  or  flatten  the  nails  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  collar,  on  the  part,  I  mean,  that  would 
lie  on  the  animal's  neck.  This  collar  I  would  place  on 
his  neck,  in  front  of  his  conunon  light  collar.  I  would 
then  firmly  &8ten  the  checkcord,  in  the  usual  way, 
to  the  spiked  collar;  but,  to  prevent  any  annoyance 
firom  dragging  the  checkcord,  at  about  fire  or  six  inches 
fi*om  the  listening  just  made  I  would  attach  it  to  the 
common  collar,  with  yery  slight  twine — twine  so  slight 
that,  although  it  would  not  give  way  to  the  usual  drag  of 
the  checkcord,  however  long,  yet  it  would  readily  break 
on  my  having  to  pull  strongly  against  the  wilful  rush  of 
an  obstinate  dog,  when,  of  course,  the  spikes  would 
punish  him,  as  the  strain  would  then  be  borne  by  the 
spiked  collar  alone. 

207.  Guided  by  circumstances,  I  would  afterwards 
either  remove  the  spiked  collar,  or,  if  I  conceived  another 
bout  necessary,  re&sten  the  checkcord  to  the  common 
collar  with  some  of  the  thin  twine,  leaving,  as  before, 
five  or  six  inches  of  the  checkcord  loose  between  the 
two  collars. 

208.  If  you  i^ould  ever  consider  yourself  forced  to 
employ  a  spiked  collar,  do  not  thoughtlessly  imagine 
that  the  same  collar  will  suit  all  dogs.  The  spikes  for  a 
thin-coated  pointer  ought  to  be  shorter  than  for  a  coarse 
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haired  setter  t  Ton  can  easily  constrnct  one  to  pnnish 
with  any  degree  of  severity  you  please.  Take  a  common 
leather  collar;  lay  its  inner  surface  flat  on  a  soft  deal 
board :  through  the  leather  drive  with  a  hammer  any 
number  of  tacks  or  flat-headed  nails :  then  get  a  cobbler 
to  sew  on  another  strap  of  leather  at  the  back  of  the 
nails,  so  as  to  retain  them  flrmly  in  position. 

209.  I  have  supposed  that  your  dog  has  scented  the  birds 
before  they  rose,  but  if  he  springs  them  without  having 
previously  noticed  them — as  in  some  rare  cases  happens 
even  to  well-bred  dogs — ^you  must  bring  him  back  to 
the  spot  at  which  you  feel  assured  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  sensible  of  their  presence,  and  there  make  him 
'^Toho.'  Afterwards  endeavor  to  make  him  aware  of 
the  haunt  by  encouraging  him  to  sniff  at  the  ground 
that  the  birds  have  just  left.  The  next  time  watch  very 
carefully  for  the  slightest  indication  of  his  feathering, 
and  then  instantly  call  out  ^^  Toho."  After  a  few  times 
he  will,  to  a  certainty,  understand  you. 

210.  You  should  kill  outright  the  few  first  birds  at 
which  you  fire.  I  would  infinitely  prefer  that  you  should 
miss  altogether  than  that  one  of  the  two  or  three  first 
birds  should  be  a  runner.  Afterwards  you  have  ftiU 
leave  to  merely  wing  a  bird ;  but  still  I  should  wish  it  not 
to  be  too  nimble.  This  is  a  good  trial  of  your  judgment 
as  well  as  the  dog's.  I  hope  he  is  to  leeward  of  the 
bird,  and  that  it  will  not  catch  his  eye.  See  he  touches 
on  the  haunt.  Do  not  let  him  work  with  his  nose  to  the 
ground.    "  Up,  up,"  must  be  your  encouraging  words, 
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^^Od,  OB,''  according  to  circmnBtaDces, — ^whilst 
with  your  right  hand — ^iv.  of  119 — ^you  are  alternately 
urging  and  restraining  him,  so  as  to  make  him  advance  at 
a  suitable  pace.  From  his  previous  education,  not  being 
flurried  by  any  undue  dread  of  the  whip,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  give  his  undisturbed  attention,  and  devote 
all  his  fiiculties  to  follow  unerringly  the  retreating  bird. 
But  from  inexperience  he  may  wander  from  the  haunt. 
On  perceiving  this,  bring  him,  by  dgnals,  back  to  the 
spot  where  be  was  apparently  last  aware  of  the  soent. 
He  will  again  hit  it  ofil  If  you  view  the  bird  ever 
so  fiur  ahead,  on  no  account  run.  I  hope  you  will  at 
length  observe  it  lie  down.  Head  it,  if  possible,  and 
strike  it  with  your  whip,  if  you  think  you  will  be  unable 
to  seize  it  with  your  hand.  Endeavor  to  prevent  its 
fluttering  away ; — ^it  is  too  soon  to  subject  the  youngster 
to  such  a  severe  trial  of  his  nerves  and  steadiness. 
Then^ — Shaving  put  the  poor  creature  out  of  its  misery, 
by  piercing  its  skull,  or  rapping  its  head  against  your 
gun,  as  before — 180 — ^show  your  dog  the  gratifying 
prize  which  your  combined  exertions  have  gained. 

211.  Should  he  unluckily  have  caught  sight  of  the 
running  bird,  and,  in  spite  of  all  your  calls,  have  rushed 
forward  and  seized  it,  you  ought  to  have  proceeded 
as  described  in  221.  Clearly,  however,  you  would  not 
have  dragged  the  dog  back  to  the  place  where  he 
*^  down  .charged,"  but  merely  to  the  spot  from  which  he 
had  made  his  unlawful  rush.  If  the  bird  had  been  very 
active,  it  would  have  been  &t  better  to  have  fired  at  it  a 
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second  time — ^while  it  w&s  mndiDg — than  to  have  incnrred 
the  risk  of  making  your  dog  unsteady  by  a  wild  pursuit. 
Suppose  that  it  was  not  winged,  but  rose  again  on  your 
approaching  it,  and  fluttered  off, — a  hard  trial  for  the 
young  dog, — ^you  must,  however,  have  made  him  bear  it, 
and  obey  your  loud  command  to  "  drop," — ^you  would — 
or  should — ^have  taken  another  shot,  and  have  proceeded 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  this  had  been  your  first 
find— 179,  180. 

212.  As  the  wounded  bird  was  to  windward  of  the  dog, 
the  course  to  follow  was  obvious, — ^it  was  plain  sailing ; 
but  the  case  would  have  varied  greatly  if  the  dog  had 
been  to  windward.  Had  you  pursued  the  usual  plan,  he 
must  have  roaded  the  bird  by  the  ^^foot;"  and  the 
danger  is,  that  in  allowing  him  to  do  so,  you  may  create 
in  him  the  evil  habit  of  hunting  with  his  nose  close  to 
the  ground,  which  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  deprecated. 
Tou  have  another  mode — ^you  can  "lifk»»  the  dog — ^I 
suppose  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  hunting  term, — 
and  make  him  take  a  large  circuit,  and  so  head  the  bird, 
and  then  proceed  as  if  it  had  fidlen  to  windward. 

218.  The  latter  plan  would  avoid  all  risk  of  your 
making  him  a  potterer,  and  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  recommend- 
ed, if  you  find  him  naturally  inclined  to  hunt  low.  But 
the  former  method,  as  a  lesson  in  **  footing,"  must  be 
ofken  resorted  to,  that  he  may  leam  unhesitatingly  to 
distinguish  the  ^'  heel "  firom  the  ^^  toe,"  and  how  to  push 
an  old  cock-grouse,  or  to  flush  a  pheasant  running 
through  cover,  or  the  red-legged,  I  was  nearly  saying, 
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the  eyeiiaatiiig-legged  partridge ;  *  and,  indeed,  generallj, 
how  to  draw  upon  his  birds,  and  with  confidence  lead  you 
to  a  shot,  when  they  are  upon  the  move  and  running 
down  wind. — See  end  of  98 ;  and  for  further  directions, 
and  for  ^^ seeking  dead"  with  two  dogs,  look  at  296. 
The  heavy  Spanish  pointer,  from  his  plodding  per- 
severance and  great  olfactory  powers,  was  an  excellent 
hand  at  retrieving  a  slightly  injured  bird  on  a  broiling, 
bad  scenting  day. 

214.  When  I  advised  you — 180 — ^to  let  the  dog  ^'  have 
plenty  of  time  to  make  out  the  bird,"  I  spoke  from  per- 
sonal experience,  and  from  a  vivid  recollection  of  errors 
committed  in  my  novitiate.  A  young  hand  is  too  apt  to 
imagine  that  every  bird  which  &lls  to  his  gun  is  killed 
outright,  and  lying  dead  on  the  spot  where  it  fell.  He 
will,  therefore,  often  impatiently,  and  most  injudiciously, 
call  away  the  dog  who,  at  a  little  distance,  may  have 
hit-off  the  trail  of  the  winged  bird,  and  be  "footing"  it 
beautifully. 

215.  If  in  these  lessons  you  should  lose  one  or  two 
wounded  birds,  though  it  might  not  be  a  matter  of  any 
moment  to  yourself  personally,  it  would  be  extremely 
vexatious  on  the  dog's  account,  because,  in  this  early 
stage  of  his  education,  it  would  tend  to  discourage  him. 
The  feeling  which  you  must  anxiously  foster  in  him  is 

*  The  0pe«d  with  which  one  of  these  extremely  beftQtilii],  but  ia 
erery  other  respect  far,  far  inferior  partridgea  will  ran,  when 
only  eUghtly  wounded,  is  quite  manrellonai 
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this,  that  after  the  word  **  find  "  *  the  search  must  nerer 
be  relinquished,  even  though  he  be  constrained  to  hunt 
from  morning  till  night.  And  it  is  clear  that  to  make 
an  abiding,  valuable  impresfflon,  this  lesson  must  be  in- 
culcated on  the  several  first  occaaons  with  unremitting, 
untiring  diligence. 

216.  Persevere,  therefore,  for  an  hour,  rather  than 
give  up  a  wounded  bird.  Join  in  the  search  yoursel£ 
Even  if  you  see  where  it  lies,  do  not  pick  it  up  hastily. 
On  the  contrary,  leave  it,  but  mark  well  the  spot.  Keep 
on  the  move.  Hold  your  gun  as  if  in  expectation  of  a 
rise.  Pretend  to  seek  for  the  bird  in  every  direction, 
even  for  a  good  half  hour,  if  you  can  encourage  your  dog 
to  hunt  80  long.  If,  indeed,  you  see  him  flag,  and  get 
wearied  and  dispirited,  gradually  bring  him  dose,  but 
to  leeward  of  the  spot  where  the  bird  lies,  in  order  to 
make  him  ^^ point  dead"  and  be  rewarded  for  all  his 
diligence  by  finding  it  himself  Let  him,  also,  have  a 
good  sniff  at  it  and  nose  it — ^but  let  there  be  no  biting 
or  mouthing — ^before  you  put  it  into  the  bag.  Other- 
wise, what  return  has  he  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  ? 

217.  It  is  no  conduflive  argument  against  the  practice 
of  allowing  him  to  **nose,"  that  many  first-rate  dogs 

*  The  force  of  the  word  "Dead" — ^preceding  the  command 
"Find** — that  joyou^  exciting  note  of  trinmph— ought  never  to  be 
lessened  by  being  employed,  as  I  have  heard  it^  to  stimulate  a  dog 
to  hnnt  when  no  bird  is  down ;  or,  like  the  shepherd-boy's  cry  of 
**  Wolf  I  wolf!  *  it  will  have  little  inflaence  at  the  moment  when  it 
•hoidd  most  animate  to  imremittbg  exertions. 
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hare  never  been  so  indulged.  It  is  certain  that  they 
woold  not  have  been  worse  if  they  had ;  and  many  a 
dog,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  extremely  sLack, 
has  been  incited  to  hunt  with  eagerness  from  having 
been  so  rewarded.  There  are  dogs  who,  from  having 
been  constantly  denied  all  "touseling)"  will  not  even 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  searching  for  any  bird 
which  they  have  seen  knocked  over,  much  less  think  of 
pointing  it.  They  seem  satisfied  with  this  ocular  evi- 
dence of  its  death ;  for,  odd  to  say,  these  very  dogs  will 
often  zealoQsly  obey  the  order  to  hunt  for  any  bird 
whose  fidl  they  have  not  noticed;  but  on  winding  it 
they  will  indulge  in  no  more  than  a  passing  snif^ — ^which 
snifl^  unless  you  are  watchfril,  you  may  not  observe,  and 
so  lose  your  Inrd.  Nev^  M,  therefore,  to  let  your  pu]ul 
ruffle  the  feathers  a  little,  while  you  bestow  on  him  a 
caress  or  kind  word  of  approbation.  Yon  then  incite  to 
perseverance,  by,  even  with  dogs,  a  very  abiding  motive, 
— ^^selfinterest;"  but  mind  the  important  rule,  that  his 
^nosing''  be  only  ^fhen  the  bird  is  in  your  possession, 
not  btfore  it  is  in  your  possession.  If  you  wish  to  esta> 
blish  for  ever  a  confirmed  perseverance  in  *^  seeking  dead,** 
you  must  sacrifice  hawrt — ^I  say  it  seriously — ^rather  than 
give  up  any  of  the  first  wounded  birds.  Be  persuaded 
that  every  half  hour  spent  in  an  unremitting  search  for 
erne  Uid,  if  ultimately  successful,  wiQ  more  benefit  the 
young  dog  than  your  killing  a  dozen  to  him,  ^ould  you 
bag  them  the  moment  you  are  rdoaded.  Of  course  you 
would  not.  what  yon  are  giving  such  a  lesscHi  in  perseve- 
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ranee,  fire  at  another  bird,  even  if  it  sprang  at  yonr  feet^ 
— ^fi>r  your  doing  so,  whether  yon  missed  or  killed,  would 
unsettle  the  young  dog,  and  make  him  relinijuiah  his 
search.  Be  stimulated  to  present  exertion  by  the  con- 
Tiction,  that  if  he  be  not  now  well  instructed,  you  must 
expect  him  to  lose,  season  after  season,  nearly  every 
bird  only  slightly  disabled  by  a  merely  tipped  wing. 

218.  I  hope  you  will  not  say,  as  would  most  of  our 
neighbors*  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel :  *'  But  il^ 
instead  of  waiting  to  load,  I  had  gone  after  the  winged 
bird  just  as  it  fell,  when  first  I  saw  it  start  off  running, 
the  evil  you  have  now  spoken  of— 215— could  not  haTB 
occurred,  for  there  would  have  been  but  little  risk  of 
losing  it.^'  Probably  not,  but  you  would  almost  have 
ruined  your  dog;  and  to  secure  this  one  bird,  in  all 
likelihood  you  would  subsequently  lose  a  hundred.f 
How  could  you  "mth  justice  blame  him  i^  when  next 

*  In  laTor  of  such  unsportsmftn-like  haste  they  ingenioudy  ftrgit« 
that  a  eontiniied  noiee  after  firing  makea  birds  lie,  from  attraoting 
their  attention.  Ttt^j  say  that  a  endden  change  to  qniet— and  a 
great  ohange  it  mnet  be,  for  a  eka$$eur  ie  always  talking— alarms 
the  birdSi  As  an  evidence  of  thia^  they  addace  the  well-known 
faei  of  its  frequently  happening  that  a  partridge  gets  up  the 
moment  the  gone  have  left  the  spot,  though  no  previous  noise  had 
induced  it  to  stir. 

f  Had  you  lost  the  bird  from  there  being  but  little  scent>  it  is 
probable  you  might  have  found  it  by  renewing  yonr  search  on  your 
return  homewards  in  the  eTening.  If  a  runner,  it  woidd  moat  likely 
the  eoTey. 
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yon  killed,  he  nuhed  headlong  after  the  bird — instead 
of  dropping  patiently  to  the  "  down  charge  " — and  so 
sprung  a  dozen  birds  while  yon  were  unloaded  ? 

219.  Perhaps  yon  will  say,  ^^  Yon  tell  me  to  fire  at  a 
running  bird,  but  when  a  wiuged  cock-pheasant  or  red- 
leafed  partridge  is  racing  off  out  of  shot^  how  am.  I  to 
get  it  if  I  proceed  in  the  slow,  methodical  manner  yon 
advise  ?  May  it  not  lead  me  an  unsuccessful  dance  for 
an  hour,  if  I  do  not  allow  the  dog  to  shoot  ahead  and 
seize?"  It  may — ^but  I  hope  months  will  pass  before 
you  witness  such  a^ty — ^and  this  shows  that  those  who 
do  not  employ  a  retriever,  and  yet  are  sticklers  for  a 
setter's— or  pointer's — never  being  permitted  to  touch  a 
feather,  must  on  such  occasions  get  into  a  dilemma; 
and,  unless  they  are  willing  to  lose  the  bird,  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  inconsistency  of  being  pleased — ^however 
loudly  they  may  roar  out  "Toho,"  "ware  dead," — when 
they  see  their  dog,  in  defiance  of  all  such  calls,  disable 
it  by  a  sudden  grip.  This  plan,  though  frequently  fol> 
lowed,  cannot  be  correct.  They  blame  the  dog  for 
doing  what  they  really  wish !  and  if  he  be  too  tender- 
mouthed  to  injure  the  bird,  he  keeps  them  at  top  speed, 
while  he  is  alternately  picking  up  the  unfortunate  crea- 
ture— ^acting  on  his  natural  impulses-^and  letting  it  fitU, 
on  being  rated.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  even  if  you  do 
not  wish  your  dog  constantly  to  retrieve — 292 — ^you 
would  still  act  judiciously  in  teaching  him  as  a  puppy 
to  fetch — 86 — ^for  then  he  will  give  chase  to  the  winged 
bird,  and  bring  it  to  you  an  getting  the  crdm'^  instead  of 
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permitting  it  to  escape  for  a  fresh  burst,  or  carrying  it 
off,  as  I  have  seen  done.  You  thus  maintain  discipline. 
The  dog  will  do  what  you  wish,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
— ^not  in  opposition  to  orders.  The  sticklers  for  dogs 
never  being  allowed  to  nose  a  feather  ought,  unless  they 
are  quite  willing  to  give  up  slightly-winged  birds,  not  to 
shrink  from  the  difficult  task  of  teaching  their  pupils 
to  stop  and  retain  with  their  paws. 

220.  We  have  only  spoken  of  instances  180,  210,  212, 
in  which  all  has  gone  on  smoothly,  the  dog  most  obe- 
diently dropping  to  shot  and  permitting  you  to  take  up 
the  bird  notwithstanding  the  poor  creature's  death-strug- 
gles. Suppose,  however,  and  this  may  probably  happen, 
that  he  does  not  restrain  himself  at  the  ^'  down  charge,'^ 
but,  in  spite  of  all  your  calls  and  signals,  rushes  forward, 
yet  yields  to  your  menaces  and  halts  in  mid-career.  It 
is  well — your  course  is  clear ;  you  have  to  lug  him  back 
and  threaten  and  lecture  him.  But  should  he  not  check 
himself  until  he  sniffs  the  game,  his  stop  then  becomes  a 
*'  point ;"  and  if  he  is  of  a  timid  disposition,  or  has  ever 
evinced  any  disposition  to  blink,  you  dare  not  force  him 
to  retrace  his  steps  lest  he  should  nustake  your  motives, 
and  &ncy  himself  encouraged  to  abandon  his  point.  K 
yon  merely  make  him  ^'  down  charge,"  you  violate  the 
axiom  named  in  255.  In  short  you  are  in  a  difficulty. 
It  is  a  nice  case,  in  which  your  own  judgment  of  the 
dog's  character  can  alone  decide  you. 

221.  But,  if  from  inadequate  initiatory  instruction — for 
I  will  maintain  that  such  marked  rebellion  can  arise  from 
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no  Other  cause — ^in  the  exatement  of  the  moment  he 
actually  rashes  in  and  seizes  the  bird,  he  must  be  punished, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it ;  but  however  much  we  may  deplore 
it,  he  must  /  for  he  has  been  guilty  of  great  disobedi^ioe, 
and  he  well  knows  that  he  has  been  disobedient.  But  the 
temptation  was  strong,  perhaps  too  strong,  for  canine 
nature — ^that  is  to  say,  for  canine  nature  not  early  taogfat 
obedience.  The  wounded  bird  was  fluttering  within 
nght  and  hearing — it  was,  too,  the  first  he  had  ever 
seen, — ^and  this  is  almost  his  first  glaring  act  of  disobe- 
dience ;  be  therefore  merciful,  though  firm.  Make  him 
*^drop.''  Get  up  to  him  at  once.  Probably  he  will 
relinquish  his  grip  of  the  bird ;  if  not,  make  him  give  it 
up  to  you,  but  do  not  pull  it  from  him :  that  would  only 
increase  the  temptation  to  tear  it.  Lay  it  on  the  ground. 
Then  drag  him  back  to  the  spot  fi*om  which  he  rushed ; 
there  make  him  lie  down.  Rate  him.  Call  out  '^  Toho.'*^ 
Crack  the  whip  over  him — ^and,  I  am  pained  to  add, 
make  use  of  it — ^but  moderately,  not  severely.  Three  or 
four  cuts  will  be  enough,  provided  he  has  not  torn  the 
bird ;  if  he  has,  his  chastisement  must  be  greater.  Let 
him  now  have  one  nibble  without  punishment,  and  soon 
a  whole  carcase  will  not  suffice  for  his  morning's  meal. 
Do  not  strike  him  across  the  body,  but  lengthwise. 

222.  An  ill-tempered  dog  might  attempt  to  bite  you. 
Prevent  the  possibility  of  his  succeeding,  by  grasping 

»  "Toho,"  rather  than  "Drop," — ^your  object  now  being  to  make 
him  stand  at,  and  prevent  hia  mouthing  game ;  for  yon  are  aatisfied 
that  he  would  have  ** down  chained"  had  the  bird  been  miwed. 
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and  twisting  his  collar  with  your  left  hand,  still  keepmg 
him  at  the  "  down."  Consider  coolly  whether  you  are 
flagellating  a  thick-coated  dog,  or  one  with  a  skin  not 
much  coarser  than  your  own.  Pause  between  each  cut ; 
and,  that  he  may  comprehend  why  he  is  punished,  call 
out  several  times,  but  not  loudly,  "  Toho— bad — ^toho,'* 
and  crack  your  whip.  Let  your  last  strokes  be  milder 
and  milder,  until  they  &11  in  the  gentlest  manner — a 
manner  more  calculated  to  awaken  reflection  than  give 
pain.  When  the  chastisement  is  over  stand  close  in 
front  of  him,  the  better  to  awe  him,  and  prevent  his 
thinking  of  bolting.  Put  the  whip  quietly  in  your 
pocket,  but  still  remain  where  you  are,  occasionally 
rating  and  scolding  him  while  you  are  loading;  gra- 
dually, however,  becoming  milder  in  manner  that  he 
may  be  sensible  that  though  your  dissatis^tion  at  his 
conduct  continues,  his  punishment  is  over — 241  to  242. 
Indeed,  if  you  have  any  fear  of  his  becoming  too  timid, 
yon  may  at  length  fondle  him  a  little,  provided  that 
while  you  so  re-encourage  him,  you  continue  to  say 
"  Toho— toho,"  most  impressively — then,  giving  him  the 
wind,  go  up  together  to  the  bird  and  make  him  "  point 
dead  "  close  to  it.  Take  it  up,  and  let  him  fumble  the 
feathers  before  you  loop  it  on  the  bag. 

223.  Never  let  a  dog  whom  you  have  been  forced  to 
chastise  bolt  or  creep  away  until  you  order  him.  If  he 
is  ever  allowed  to  move  off  at  hU  wish,  he  will  improve 
upon  the  idea,  and  on  the  next  occasion  will  fiu*  too 
soon  antieipate  ycfuir9.    And  do  not  send  him  off  antU 
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he  has  given  some  evidence  of  having  forgiven  yon, 
and  of  his  desire  to  be  reconciled,  by  crawling  towards 
yon,  for  instance,  or  waging  his  tail.  On  no  occasion — 
under  circumstances  of  ever  such  great  provocation — be 
so  weak  or  irritable — ^but  I  hope  you  do  not  need  the 
warning — as  to  p^ve  him  a  kick  or  a  blow  when  he  is 
going  off.  He  ought  to  have  stood  with  reassured  con- 
fidence alongside  of  you,  for  perhaps  a  minute  or  so, 
before  you  sanctioned  his  departure;  and  the  severer 
his  punishment  the  longer  should  have  been  the  deten- 
tion. Yqu  are  always  to  part  tolerable  friends,  while  he 
feels  perfectly  convinced  that  his  chastisement  is  over. 
If  you  do  not,  you  may  find  it  rather  difficult  to  catch 
him  when  he  commits  another  fiiult.  It  will  be  owing 
to  your  own  injndiciousness  if  he  ever  becomes  afraid  of 
approaching  you  after  making  a  blunder.  Should  he  be 
so,  sit  down.  He  will  gradually  draw  near  you;  then 
quietly  put  your  hand  on  his  collar. 

224.  If  a  man  cannot  readily  get  hold  of  any  dog 
under  his  tuition  whom  he  desires  to  rate  or  punish,  you 
may  be  certain  that  he  fails  either  in  temper  or  judg- 
ment ;  perhaps  in  both.  He  may  be  an  excellent  man, 
but  he  cannot  be  a  good  dog-breaker.  There  are  men 
who  get  quite  enraged  at  a  dog's  not  coming  instantly  to 
"  heel "  on  being  called.  When  at  length  the  poor  bmte 
does  come  within  reach,  he  gets  a  blow,  perhaps  a  licking 
— a  blow  or  licking,  he  has  the  sense  to  see  he  should 
have  longer  avoided  had  he  stayed  longer  away.  Thus 
the  punishment  increases  instead  of  remedying  the  eviL 
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225.  Never  correct  or  eyen  rate  a  dog,  in  the  mere 
Mi^  that  he  is  in  error ;  be  first  convinced  of  his  guilt. 
If  you  have  good  reason  to  suspect  that  unseen  by  you 
he  has  wilfully  sprung  birds,  still  rather  give  him  an 
earnest  caution  than  any  severer  rebuke.  It  is  not  easy 
to  repair  the  mischief  occasioned  by  unjust  punishment. 
When  £rom  his  sheepish  look,  or  any  other  cause,  you 
imagine  that  he  has  raised  game,  either  through  heed- 
lessness or  from  their  being  unusually  wild,  be  sure  to  give 
him  a  short  lecture,  and  accompany  him  to  the  haunt. 
A  lingering  bird  may  occasionally  reward  you.  If  his 
manner  has  led  you  to  form  an  incorrect  opinion,  your 
warning  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  his 
caution — ^rarely  an  undesirable  result ; — and  if  you  are 
right  the  admonition  is  obviously  most  judicious. 

226.  Let  me  caution  you  against  the  too  common 
error  of  punishing  a  dog  by  pulling  his  ears.  It  has 
often  occasioned  bad  canker.  Some  men  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  premature  dea&ess. 
When  you  rate  him  you  may  lay  hold  of  an  ear  and 
ahake  it,  but  not  with  violence. 

227.  I  would  strongly  recommend  you  always  to  make 
your  young  dog  "  drop ''  for  half^arininute  or  so,  when  he 
sees  a  hare ;  or  when  he  hears  a  bird  rise.*  To  effect 
this,  stand  still  yoursel£  After  a  &w  seconds  you  can 
either  hie  him  on,  or,  which  is  yet  better,  get  close  to 

*  Of  oooTBe,  -with  the  proviflo  that  he  is  not  pointiog  at  another 
bird— 187. 

26 
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him  if  yoa  expect  other  birds  to  spring.  Ton  will  thus, 
especially  in  potatoes  or  turnips,  often  obtsun  shots  at 
birds  which  would  have  made  oS,  had  he  continued  to 
hunt,  and  early  in  the  season  be  frequently  enabled  to 
bag  the  tail-bird  of  a  covey.  This  plan  wiU  also  tend  to 
make  him  cautious,  and  prevent  his  getting  a  habit  of 
blundering-up  birds,  and  cunningly  pretending  not  to 
have  noticed  their  escape.  It  will  also  make  him  less 
inclined  to  chase  hares  and  rabbits,  or  rush  at  a  Alien 
bird. 

228.  On  approaching  a  pece  of  turnips,  you  may 
have  heard,  ^^Let  us  couple  up  all  the  dogs  excepting 
Old  Don :''  the  veteran's  experience  having  shown  him, 
that  the  only  effect  of  his  thundering  through  them 
would  be  to  scare  every  bird  and  make  it  rise  out  of 
shot.  Jbtt,  on  the  contrary,  when  your  pupil  is  well 
confirmed  in  his  range,  and  has  some  knowledge  of  his 
distance  from  game,  ought  to  wish  the  other  dogs  kept 
to  *^  Heel  "—especially  when  the  seed  has  been  broad- 
cast,— ^that  by  the  word  ^'Care'*  and  the  right  hand 
slightly  raised  you  may  instil  into  him  the  necessary 
caution  and  so,  by  judicious  tuition,  give  him  the  bene- 
fit of  your  own  experience.  Most  probably  you  would 
be  obliged  to  employ  the  checkcord,*  which  I  presume  to 
be  always  at  hand  ready  for  occasional  use.  Or  you 
might  strap  your  shot-belt  round  his  throat,  for  it  is 

*  Lest  the  eord  should  ent  th«  tQntip>tope,  it  might  be  bettor  to 
employ  the  dasUe  band  epoken  of  in  6S. 
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onential  that  he  traverBe  snch  ground  slowly,  and  great- 
ly contract  his  range — see  146.  The  several  cross 
scents  he  will  encounter  should  afford  him  a  yalnable 
lesson  in  detecting  the  most  recent,  and  in  discriminat- 
ing between  the  ^^heel  and  toe"  of  a  run.  Be  patient^ 
— give  him  time  to  work,  and  consider  what-he  is  about* 
It  is  probable  that  he  will  frequently  overrun. the  birds 
on  thdo*  doubling  back,  and  imagine  that  they  are  gone. 
Should  he  do  so,  bring  him  again  on  the  spot  where  he 
appeared  to  lose  the  scent.  He  now  rushes  up  the 
adjacent  drill.  ^'Slower,  slower,"  signals  your  right 
arm ;  **  go  no  faster  than  I  can  walk  comfortably."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  birds  may  lie  like  stones.  Not 
until  you  have  remained  nearly  a  minute  alongside 
of  him  let  him  urge  them  to  rise ;  and  make  him  effect 
this,  not  by  a  sudden  dash,  but  by  steadily  pressing  on 
the  scent.  Bear  in  mind,  as  before  warned — 143 — ^that 
the  confidence  with  which  he  can  here  creep  on  to  a 
near  find  may  lead,  if  he  is  now  mismanaged,  to  his 
springmg  on  future  occasions,  from  want  of  care,  many  a 
bird  at  which  he  ought  to  get  you  a  shot. 

229.  If  you  can  contrive  it,  let  your  pupil  have  some 
little  experience  in  the  field  before  you  give  him  a  recU 
lesson  in  "  Gone  " — or  "  Flown."  Instead  of  being  per- 
plexed, he  will  then  comprehend  you.  Should  yon, 
therefore,  during  the  first  few  days  of  hunting  him,  see 
birds  make  off  in  lieu  of  taking  him  to  the  haunt — as 
many  breakers  erroneously  do, — carefully  keep  him  from 
the  spot.    You  cannot  let  him  run  riot  over  the  reeking 
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8oent  without  expecting  him  to  do  the  same  when  next 
he  finds;  and  i^  iu  compliance  with  your  orders,  he 
points,  you  are  making  a  fool  of  him — ^there  is  nothing 
before  him ;  and  if  he  does  not  fimcy  yon  as  be- 
wildered as  himself  he  will  imagine  that  the  ex- 
hilarating effluvia  he  rejoices  in  is  the  sum  total  you 
both  seek.  This  advice,  at  first  aght,  may  appear  to 
contradict  that  given  in  111  and  209;  but  look  again, 
and  yon  will  find  that  those  paragraphs  referred  to 
peculiar  cases.  Should  your  young  dog  be  loitering  and 
sniffing  at  a  haunt  which  he  has  seen  birds  quit,  he  cannot 
well  mistake  the  meaning  of  your  calling  out,  *^  Grone, 
gone.'' 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

SHOOTING  BABES.      COITBAOS  HCPABTBD. — ^^^BAGEXNG" 

TAUGHT. 

230.  Pbobablt  you  may  be  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  you  may  wish  to  kill  hares  to  your  dog's  point 
I  will,  therefore,  speak  about  them,  though  I  confess 
I  cannot  do  it  with  much  enthusiasm.  Ah !  my  English 
friend^  what  far  happier  autumns  we  should  spend  could 
we  but  pass  them  in  the  Highlands  I  Then  we  should 
think  little  about  those  villanons  hares.    We  should  direct 
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the  whole  undivided  faculties  of  our  dogs,  to  work  out 
the  haunt  of  the  noble  grouse.*    As  for  rabbits,  I 

*  A  superior  dog  on  grouse  more  easily  becomes  good  on  partridge 
than  a  superior  partiddge-dog  becomes  good  on  grouse.  Grouse  run 
80  much,  both  when  they  are  pairing,  and  after  the  first  flight  of  the 
youDg  pack,  that  a  dog  broken  on  them  has  necessarily  great 
praetice  in  "  roading,'' — "  roading/'  too,  with  the  nose  carried  high 
to  avoid  strong  heather — ^a  valuable  instructor, — ^whereas  the  dog 
broken  on  partridge  often  becomes  impatient,  and  breaks  away  when 
he  first  finds  grouse.  The  former  dog,  moreover,  will  learn  not 
to  "  break  fence,**  and  the  necessity  of  moderating  his  pace  when 
hunting  stubbles  and  turnips,  sooner  than  the  latter  will  acquire  the 
extensive  last  beat  so  desirable  on  heather,  where  he  can  work 
for  hours  nnintemipted  by  hedge,  ditch,  or  furrow ;  maldng  casts 
to  the  right  and  left  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  First  impreflsioDB 
are  as  strong  in  puppyhood  as  in  ohildhood ;  therefore  the  advantage 
of  having  such  ground  to  commence  on  must  be  obvious.  There  are, 
however,  fsvored  spots  in  Perthshire,  <Scc,  where  g^ame  so  abounds 
that  close  rangers  are  as  necessary  as  when  hunting  in  England. 
Alas!  even  the  g^nse-dog  will  take  fhr  too  quickly  to  hedge- 
hunting  and  pottering  when  on  the  stubbles.  It  is,  of  course, 
presumed  that  he  is  broken  from  ''chasing  hare" — a  task  his 
trainer  must  have  found  difiicult — though  none  are  ever  shot  to  him 
— ^from  the  few  that,  wmparattvely  speaking,  his  pupil  could  have 
seen.  Independently,  however,  of  want  of  pace  and  practice  in 
Toading,  it  never  would  be  fair  to  take  a  dog  direct  from  the 
Lowlands  to  contend  on  the  Highlands  with  one  habituated  to 
the  latter, — and  vice  vertd,  for  the  stranger  would  always  be  placed 
to  great  disadvantage.  A  faint  scent  of  game  which  the  other 
would  instantly  recognise,  he  would  not  acknowledge  f^m  being 
wholly  unaoeostomed  to  it.  Sometimes,  however,  a  grouse  dog 
of  A  ticklish  temper  will  not  bear  being  constantly  called  to  on 
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beg  we  maj  have  no  further  acquaintance,  if  jon  eyer, 
even  in  imagination,  shoot  them  to  yonr  young  dog. 
Should  you  be  betrayed  into  so  vile  a  practice,  you  must 
resign  all  hope  of  establishing  in  him  a  confirmed  syste- 
matic range.  He  will  degenerate  into  a  low  potterer, 
— a  regular  hedge-hunter.  In  turnips  he  will  always  be 
thinking  more  of  rabbits  than  birds.  It  will  be  soon 
enough  to  shoot  the  little  wretches  to  him  when  he  is  a 
venerable  grand&ther.  The  youngster's  noticing  them 
— ^which  he  Vould  be  sure  to  do  if  you  had  ever  killed 
one  to  him — ^might  frequently  lead  to  your  mis-instructing 
him,  by  earnestly  enforcing  "  Care  "  at  a  moment  when 
you  ought  to  rate  him  loudly  with  the  command  ^^  Ware^ 
—or  "  No."    But  to  our  immediate  subject. 

231.  ipefer  as  long  as  possible  the  evil  day  of  shooting 
a  hare  over  him,  that  he  may  not  get  too  fond — 65 — 
of  such  vermin — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  game — ^and  when 

"breakiiig  fence."    A  fine^  free-ranging  pointer,  belonging  to  one 

of  the  brothers  H y,  when  brought  to  an  eaeloeed  eooiiky, 

became  quite  Bubdued  and  dispirited.    He  oonld  not  stand  the 

* 

rating  he  received  for  bounding  oyer  the  hedges,  and  he  evidently 
derived  no  enjoyment  from  the  sport,  though  there  were  plenty 
of  birds.  On  returning  to  the  HighlaDds,  he  quite  recoTered  his 
animation  and  perseveranca  He  added  another  to  the  many  evi- 
dences that  dogs  are  most  attached  to,  and  <U  hom$  on,  the  kind  of 
country  they  first  hunted. 

[  This  note  is  applicable  to  the  pointer,  used  to  the  pinnated  grouse 
on  the  Prairies,  when  brought  into  close  shooting  on  quail,  Ac] 

B*  W.  S. 
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yon  do  kill  one,  so  manage  that  he  may  not  see  it 
pat  into  the  bag.  On  no  account  let  him  monthe  it. 
Yon  want  him  to  love  the  pursuit  of  fbather  more  than  of 
for,  that  he  may  never  be  taken  off  the  &intest  scent  of 
birds  by  coming  across  the  taint  of  a  hare.  I  therefore 
entreat  you,  daring  his  first  season,  if  you  will  shoot 
hares,  to  fire  only  at  those  which  you  are  likely  to 
kill  outright;  for  the  taint  of  a  wounded  hare  is  so 
strong  that  it  would  probably  diminish  his  zeal,  and  the 
sensitiyeness  of  his  nose,  in  searching  for  a  winged  bird. 

232.  The  temptation  is  always  great  to  quit  for  a 
strong  scent  of  hare — ^which  any  coarse-nosed  dog  can 
follow — ^a  feeble  one  of  birds;  therefore  it  is  a  very 
satis&ctory  test  of  good  breaking  to  see  a  dog,  when  he 
is  drawing  upon  Wrds,  in  no  way  interrupted  by  a  haro 
having  just  crossed  before  him.  If  you  aim  at  such 
excellence,  and  it  is  firequently  attained  in  the  Highlands, 
it  is  certain  you  must  not  shoot  hares  over  your  young, 
ster. 

233.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  see  a  hare  before  you  have 
shot  a  few  birds  over  him.  The  first  that  springs  up 
near  him  will  test  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  attained 
in  his  initiatory  lessons.  Lose  not  a  moment.  It  is 
most  essential  to  restrain  instantaneously  the  naturally 
strong  impulse  of  the  dog  to  run  after  four-footed  game. 
Halloo  out  ^^Drop"  to  the  extent  of  your  voice, — ^raise 
your  hand, — crack  your  whip,—- do  all  you  can  to  prevent 
his  pursuing.  Of  course  you  will  not  move  an  inch. 
Should  he  commence  running,  thunder  out  **  No,"  ^'  no." 
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If,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  bolts  after  the  hare,  you 
have  nothing  for  it  but  patience.  It's  no  use  to  gire 
yoorself  a  fit  of  asthma  by  following  him.  Yon  have 
only  half  as  many  legs  as  he  has — a  deficiency  yon  would 
do  weU  to  keep  secret  from  him  as  long  as  possible. 
Wait  quietly  where  you  are — ^for  an  hour  if  necessary. 
You  have  one  consolation, — puss,  according  to  her  usual 
custom,  has  run  down  wind, — your  dog  has  lost  nght  of 
her,  and  is,  I  see,  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  giving  ; 

himself  an  admirable  lesson  in  roading  out  a  hannt.  j 

After  a  time  he  will  come  back  looking  rather  ashamed 
of  himself,  conscious  that  he  did  wrong  in  disobeymg, 
and  vexed  with  himself  from  having  more  than  a  suspicion 
forced  upon  him,  that  he  cannot  run  so  fast  as  the  hare. 
When  he  has  nearly  reached  you,  make  him  "drop."  j 

Scold  him  severely,  saying,  "Ware  chase ** — ^a command 
that  applies  to  the  chase  of  birds  as  well  as  of  hares. — 
Pull  him  to  the  place  where  he  was  when  first  he  got 
a  view  of  the  hare, — ^make  him  lie  down — rate  him  well, 
— call  out  "  No,"  or  "  Hare,"  or  "  Ware  chase,"  or  any 
word  you  choose,  provided  you  unifermly  employ  the 
same.  Smack  the  whip  and  punish  him  with  it,  but  not 
so  severely  as  you  did  when  we  assumed  that  he  tore 
the  bird — end  of  221. -  You  then  flogged  him  for  two 
offences :  first,  because  he  rtished  in  and  seised  the  bird ; 
secondly,  because  he  tore  it  and  tasted  blood.  If  you 
had  not  then  punished  him  severely,  you  could  never  have 
expected  him  to  be  tender-mouthed.  On  the  next  occa- 
sion he  might  have  swallowed  the  bird,  feathers  and  all. 
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234.  Should  he  peraist  in  numing  after  hares,  you  must 
employ  the  checkcord.  If  jou  see  the  hare,  at  which  he 
is  pointing,  in  its  form,  drive  a  peg  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  attach  the  cord  to  it,  giving  him  a  few  slack  yards, 
BO  that  after  starting  off  he  may  be  arrested  with  a 
tremendous  jerk.  Fasten  the  line  to  the  part  of  the 
spike  close  to  the  ground,  or  he  may  pull  it  out. 

235.  I  have  known  a  dog  to  be  arrested  in  a  head- 
long chase  by  a  shot  fired  at  him — an  act  which  you 
will  think  yet  more  reprehensible  than  the  previous 
mismanagement  for  which  his  owner  apparently  knew 
no  other  remedy  than  this  hazardous  severity. 

236.  Wh^  you  are  teaching  your  dog  to  refrain 
from  chasing  hares,  take  him,  if  you  can,  where  they  are 
plentiful.  If  they  are  scarce,  and  you  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  rabbit-warren,  visit  it  occasionally  of  an 
evening.  He  will  there  get  so  accustomed  to  see  the  little 
animals  running  about  unpursued  by  either  of  you,  that 
his  natural  anxiety  to  chase  fur,  whether  it  grow  on  the 
back  of  hare  or  rabbit,  will  be  gradually  diminished. 

237.  In  Scotland  there  are  tracts  of  heather  where 
one  may  hunt  for  weeks  together  and  not  find  a  hare ; 
indeed,  it  is  commonly  observed,  that  hares  are  always 
scarce  on  those  hills  where  grouse  most  abound.  In 
other  parts  they  are  extremely  numerous.  Some  sports- 
men in  the  Highlands  avail  themselves  of  this  contrasted 
ground  in  order  to  break  a  young  dog  from  *^  chasing.'^ 
They  hunt  him,  as  long  as  he  continues  fresh,  where 

there  are  no  hares;  and  when  he  becomes  tired^  they 

26* 
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take  him  to  the  Lowlands,  where  they  are  plentiibl. 
By  then  killing  a  good  many  over  him,  and  severely 
punishing  him  whenever  he  attempts  to  follow,  a  cure 
is  often  effected  in  two  or  three  days.  In  the  yet  higher 
ranges,  the  mountain-hares,  from  possessing  a  peculiarly 
strong  scent,  and  not  running  to  a  distance,  are  a  severe 
trial  to  the  steadiest  dog. 

2S8.  Killing  a  sitting  hare  to  your  dog's  point  will 
wonderftiUy  steady  him  from  cha»ng ;  but  do  not  fire  ' 

until  he  has  remained  stanch  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  will  show  him  that  puss  is  &r  more  likely  to  be 
bagged  by  yofuit  firing  than  by  his  pursuing. 

239.  For  the  same  object, — ^I  mean  to  make  your 
young  dog  stanch, — I  would  recommend  your  killing  a 
few  birds  on  the  ground  to  his  point  were  it  not  that 
you  rarely  have  the  opportunity. 

240.  When  you  have  made  your  dog  perfectly  steady 
from  chafiing  you  may — supposing  you  have  no  retriever 
at  hand, — ^naturally  enough,  inquire  how  you  are  to 
teach  him  to  follow  any  hare  you  may  be  so  unlucky  as 
merely  to  wound.  I  acknowledge  that  the  tadc  is  diffi- 
cult. I  would  say,  at  once  resolve  to  give  up  every 
wounded  hare  during  his  first  season.*  The  following 
year,  provided  you  find  that  he  remains  quite  steady,  on 
your  wounding  an  unfortunate  wretch,  encourage  your 

*  This  appears  extremely  cniel ;  remember,  however,  that  I  en- 
treated you  to  abstain  entirely  from  shooting  hares;  bat  if  yon 
would  not  make  this  sacrifiee,  at  least  *'  only  to  fire  at  those  which 
yon  were  likely  to  kill  oatfight"— SSL 
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d<^  to  puTsne  it  by  nmning  yoimelf  after  it.  When  he 
gets  hold  of  it,  check  him  if  he  maals  it,  and  take  it  from 
him  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  I  cannot  suppose  that 
you  are  anxious  to  slaughter  every  hare  you  see,  let  the 
next  two  or  three  go  off  without  a  shot.  This  forbear- 
ance will  re-steady  him,  and  after  a  while  his  own  saga^ 
city  and  nose — 297 — will  show  him  that  the  established 
usage  was  departed  from  solely  because  puss  was  severe- 
ly struck. 

241.  As  you  wish  to  flog  your  dog  as  little  as 
posable,  never  go  out  without  your  whip,  paradoxical 
as  this  may  appear.  The  dog's  salutary  awe  of  the  im- 
plement which  he  sees  in  your  possession,  like  a  horse's 
consciousness  of  your  heel  being  armed  with  a  spur,  will 
tend  to  keep  him  in  order.  If  your  dog  is  a  keen  ranger, 
you  may  much  spare  the  whip  by  making  him  crouch 
at  your  feet  for  several  minutes  after  he  has  committed 
a  fiiult.  The  detention  will  be  felt  by  him,  when  he  is 
all  anxiety  to  be  off  hunting,  as  a  severe  punishment. 
If  he  is  a  mettlesome,  high-couraged  animal,  he  wDl  re- 
gard as  a  yet  severer  punishment  his  being  compelled 
to  £>llow  at  your  heels  for  halfan-hour,  while  the  other 
dogs  are  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  hunting. 

242.  Excess  of  punishment  has  made  many  a  dog  of 
good  promise  a  confirmed  blinker ;  and  of  fiir  more  has 
it  quenched  that  keen  ardor  for  the  sport,  without 
which  no  dog  can  be  first-rate.  For  this  reason,  if  not 
from  more  humane  motives,  make  it  a  rule  to  give  but 
few  cuts ;  let  them,  however,  be  tolerably  severe.    Tour 
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pupil's  recollection  of  them,  when  he  hears  the  crack  of 
the  whip,  will  prevent  the  necesnty  of  their  frequent 
repetition. 

243.  I  knew  of  a  young  fellow's  purchasing  a  pointer 
of  an  excellent  breed  from  a  gamekeeper  for  a  few  shU- 
lings  merely,  as  the  animal  had  become  so  timid  from 
over-chastisement,  that  she  not  only  blinked  her  game, 
but  seldom  quitted  the  man's  heels.  The  lad  had  the 
good  sense  to  treat  the  bitch,  at  all  times,  with  the 
greatest  kindness:  and  in  order  to  induce  her  to  hunt,  he 
used  to  break  off  the  feet  of  every  bird  he  killed,  and 
give  them  to  her  to  eat  along  with  the  sinews.  Hie 
plan  succeeded  so  well  that  she  eventually  became  an 
unusually  keen  and  £ist  ranger.  This  would  be  a 
hazardous  step  to  take  with  a  dog  wanted  to  retrieve. 
There  are  few,  if  any  dogs  who  may  not  be  tempted 
by  hunger  to  eat  game.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  one  day  saw  an  old 
tender-mouthed  retriever,  that  he  had  possessed  for 
years,  deliberately  swallow  a  partridge.  Before  he 
could  get  up  to  the  dog  even  the  tail-feathers  had 
disappeared.  On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that,  through 
some  neglect,  the  animal  had  not  been  fed. 

244.  Some  argue  that  blinking  arises  from  a  defective 
nose,  not  from  punishment ;  but  surely  it  is  the  injudi- 
cious chastisement  following  the  blunders  caused  by  a 
bad  nose  that  makes  a  dog,  through  fear,  go  to  ^^  heel  ^ 
when  he  winds  birds.  A  bad  nose  may  lead  to  a 
dog's  running  up  birds  from  not  noticing  them,  but  it 
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oannot  naiiuTaXly  induce  him  to  run  away  from  them. 
Possibly  he  may  be  worthless  from  a  deficiency  in  his 
ol&ctory  powers ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  these 
powers  can  be  improved  by  a  dread  of  doing  mischief 
when  he  finds  himself  near  game.  Some  dogs  that 
have  been  unduly  chastised  do  not  even  betray  them- 
selves by  running  to  ^'  heel,"  but  cunningly  slink  away 
from  their  birds  without  giving  you  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  their  vicinity.  I  have  seen  such  instances. 
When,  a  young  dog,  who  has  betrayed  symptoms  of 
blinking,  draws  upon  birds,  htad  him,  if  you  can,  before 
yon  ^ve  him  the  order  to  '^  toho :"  he  will  then  have 
such  a  large  circuit  to  make,  that  he  will  feel  the  less 
tempted  to  run  to  your  heels. 

245.  Obedience  and  intelligence  are,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  best  secured  by  judicious  ratings  and  encou- 
ragements— scoldings  for  bad  conduct, — ^praise,  caresses, 
and  rewards  for  good.  Never  forget,  therefore,  to  have 
some  delicacy  in  your  pocket  to  give  the  youngster 
whenever  he  may  deserve  it.  All  dogs,  however,  even 
the  most  fear^  ought  to  be  made  able  to  bear  a  little 
punishment.  If,  unfortvmaJidyy  your  dog  is  constitution- 
ally timid — ^I  cannot  help  saying  unforlMMAdy^  though 
so  many  of  the  sort  have  fine  noses — ^the  whip  must  be 
employed  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  the  lash  being 
rather  laid  on  the  back  than  used,  until  such  forbear- 
ance, and  many  caresses  before  his  dismissal,  have  gra- 
dually banished  the  animal's  alarm,  and  ultimately 
enabled  you  to  give  him  a  very  slight  beating,  on  his 
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miBoondneting  himself  without  any  danger  of  making 
him  blink.  Bj  such  means,  odd  as  it  maj  sound,  jou 
crtaU  courage,  and  with  it  give  him  self-confidence  and 
range. 

246.  A  judiciously-educated  dog  will  know  as  well 
as  you  do  whether  or  not  he  has  earned  a  chastisement, 
and  many  a  one  is  of  so  noble  a  nature  that  he  will  not 
wish  to  avoid  it  if  he  is  conscious  that  he  deserves  it. 
He  will  become  as  anxious  for  good  sport  as  you  are, 
and  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  punished,  if  from  his  own 
misconduct  he  mars  it.  Indeed,  he  will  not  have  much 
opinion  of  your  sagacity  if  you  do  not  then  give  him  a 
sound  rating,  or  let  him  have  a  taste  of  the  lash,  though 
it  matters  not  how  slight.  Clearly  this  feeling,  which 
it  will  be  right  to  foster,  must  have  arisen  from  his  belief 
that  you  are  always  conscious  of  his  actions — 262 — 
therefore  never  check  him  for  coming  towards  you  on 
his  committing  any  unseen  error.  Moreover,  when  he 
has  been  but  a  little  shot  to,  you  will  find  that  if  you 
abstain  from  firing  at  a  bird  which  through  his  fiiult  he 
has  improperly  flushed,  although  in  its  flight  it  affords 
you  an  excellent  shot,  you  will  greatly  vex  him;  and 
this  will  tend  to  make  him  more  careful  for  the  ftiture. 

247.  When,  after  a  few  weeks,  you  perceive  that 
the  youngster  has  confidence  in  himself^  and  is  likely  to 
hunt  independently,  not  deferentially  following  the  foot- 
steps of  an  older  companion,  take  out  a  well-broken  dog 
with  him,  that  you  may  have  the  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing him  to  *^  back.'*    Be  careful  to  choose  one  not  given 
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to  make  hiae  points ;  for  if  he  commits  such  mistakes, 
yonr  pupil  will  soon  utterly  disregard  his  pointing. 
Select  also  one  who  draws  upon  his  birds  in  a  fine, 
determined  attitude ;  not  one  to  whose  manner  even 
l/ou  must  be  habituated  to  feel  certain  he  is  on  game. 
Be  watchful  to  prevent  your  dog  ever  hunting  in  the 
wake  of  the  other,  which,  in  the  humility  of  canine 
youth,  he  probably  will,  unless  you  are  on  the  alert  to 
wave  him  in  a  different  direction,  the  moment  you 
observe  him  inclined  to  seek  the  company  of  his  more 
experienced  associate.  By  selecting  a  slow  old  dog, 
you  will  probably  diminish  the  wish  of  the  young  one 
to  follow  him;  for  it  is  likely  that  the  youngster's 
eagerness  will  make  him  push  on  faster,  and  so  take  the 
lead. 

248.  The  example  for  SL/eio  days — but  only  for  a  few 

0 

days— of  a  good  stanch  dog  who  is  not  a  hedge-hunter, 
— ^has  no  bad  habits,  and  does  not  require  being  called 
to-— will  be  advantageous  to  your  inexperienced  animal 

249.  On  the  old  dog's  pointing,  catch  the  eye  of  the 
young  one.  If  you  cannot  readily  do  so,  and  are  not 
afraid  of  too  much  alarming  the  birds,  call  to  the  old 
fellow  by  name,  and  desire  him  to  *^  toho."  The  order 
wiU  make  the  young  one  look  round,  and  awaken  him 
to  a  suspicion  of  what  is  going  forward.  Hold  up  your 
right  arm — stand  still  for  a  minute — and  then,  carrying 
your  gun  as  if  you  were  prepared  momentarily  to  fire, 
retreat,  or  move  sideways  in  crab-like  fasliion  towards 
the  old  dog,  continuing  your  signal  to  the  other  to 
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remain  steady,  and  turning  your  &ee  to  him,  so  that  he 
may  he  restrained  hy  the  feeling  that  your  eye  is 
constantly  fixed  upon  him.  He  will  soon  remark  the 
attitude  of  the  old  dog,  and  almost  intuitively  guess  its 
meaning.  Should  the  old  one  draw  upon  his  game,  still 
the  other  dog  must  remain  stationary.  If  he  advance 
hut  an  inch,  rate  him.  Should  he  rush  up — ^which  is 
hardly  to  he  expected — ^at  him  at  once ; — Shaving  made 
him  drop,  catch  hold  of  him,  and  drag  him  to  the  place 
at  which  he  should  have  backed — ^there — if  you  judge 
such  strong  measures  necessary — peg  him  down  unlai 
after  you  have  had  your  shot  and  are  reloaded*  If  by 
heading  the  birds  you  can  drive  them  towards  the 
young  dog,  do  so ;  and  aim  at  the  one  most  likely  to 
fidl  near  him.  Endeavor  to  make  him  comprehend 
that  any  sign  or  word  to  urge  on  or  retard  the  leading 
dog  in  no  way  applies  to  him.  This  he  will  soon 
understand,  if  he  has  been  properly  instructed  with 
an  associate  in  the  initiatory  lesson  described  in  45. 
After  you  have  picked  up  the  bird  let  him  sniff  at  it. 

250.  It  is  most  important  that  the  dog  w^hich  first 
winds  birds  should  be  allowed  to  ''road"  them  to  a 
spring  without  being  flurried,  or  in  any  way  interfered 
with  by  another  dog.  Few  things  are  more  trying 
to  your  temper  as  a  sportsman,  than  to  see  a  sel^uffident 
cub,  especially  when  birds  are  wild,  creep  up  to  the  old 
dog  whom  he  observes  pointing  at  a  distance,  or  cautious- 
ly drawing  upon  a  covey.  The  young  whipper-snapper 
pays  no  attention  to  your  most  energetic  signals:  you 
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are  afraid  to  speak  lest  yon  should  alarm  the  birds,  and 
before  yoa  can  catch  hold  of  the  presnmptnons  jackanapes, 
he  not  only  steals  close  to  the  good  old  dog,  but  actually 
ventures  to  head  him;  nay,  possibly  dares  to  crawl 
on  yet  nearer  to  the  birds  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a 
more  intoxicating  sniff. 

251.  An  dogs  but  the  ^'finder''  should  stand  wholly 
by  sight, — just  the  reverse  of  pointing.  Tour  dog^s 
nose  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  backing.  If  yoa 
permit  it,  he  will  get  the  abominable  habit  of  creeping  up 
to  his  companions  in  the  manner  just  described — ^250 — 
when  he  observes  them  to  be  winding  birds ;  and  though 
he  may  not  presume  to  take  the  lead,  nay,  even  keep 
at  so  respectful  a  distance  as  in  no  way  to  annoy  the 
^^finder,"  yet  a  longing  to  inhale  the  ^^grateftd  steam" 
— ^as  that  good  poet  and  c^tal  sportsman,  SomerviUe, 
terms  it — ^will  make  him  constantly  watch  the  other  dogs, 
instead  of  bestowing  his  undivided  attention  and  fiunilties 
upon  finding  game  for  himself.  It  is  quite  enough  if  he 
backs  whenever  you  order  him,  or  he  accidentally  catches 
sight  of  another  dog  either  ^^  pointing"  or  ^*  reading,"  and 
the  less  he  is  looking  after  his  companions,  the  more 
zealously  will  he  attend  to  his  own  duties. 

252.  If  you  have  any  fears  that  the  old  dog  when  he  is 
on  birds  will  not  act  steadily,  should  you  have  occasion 
to  chide  the  young  one,  be  careful  to  give  the  old  dog  a 
word  expressive  of  your  approval,  before  you  commence 
to  rate  the  other. 

253.  When  your  youngster  is  hereafter  hunted  in 
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oompanj,  should  he  make  a  point,  and  any  introaTe 
companion,  instead  of  properly  backing  him,  be  im- 
pertinently pressing  on,  the  youngster  shonld  not  be 
indnced — ^however  great  may  be  the  trial  upon  his 
patience  and  forbearance — to  draw  one  foot  nearer  to  the 
game  than  his  own  knowledge  of  distance  tells  him  is 
correct ;  not  even  if  his  friend,  or  rather,  jealous  rival, 
boldly  assumes  the  front  rank.  Your  pupil  will  have 
a  right  to  look  to  you  for  protection,  and  to  expect 
that  the  rash  intruder,  however  young,  be  o^  t^  ka&t 
well  rated. 

254.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  the 
*^ backer''  attends  to  the  *'down  charge,''  or  continues 
to  back  as  long  as  the  other  dog  remains  at  his  point. 
It  appears,  however,  best  that  he  should  '*  drop,"  unless  he 
issonearthat  he  winds  the  game,  when  he  would  be  rather 
pointing  than  backing — and  should,  consequently,  behave 
as  explained  in  187 ; — ^for  the  fewer  exceptions  there  are 
to  general  rules  the  more  readily  are  the  rules  observed. 

255.  Should  both  dogs  make  separate  points  at  the 
same  moment,  it  is  dear  that  neither  can  back  the  other. 
They  must  act  independently—- each  for  himself  More- 
over, your  firing  over  one  should  not  induce  the  other  to 
*^  down  charge,"  or  in  any  way  divert  his  attention  from 
his  own  birds.  He  ought  to  remain  as  immovable  as  a 
statue.  Some  dogs,  whose  high  courage  has  not  been 
damped  by  over-correction,  will  do  this  from  their  own 
sagacity;  but  to  enable  you  to  tecuA  them  to  behave 
thus  steadily,  game  should  be  plentifuL    When  you  are 
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Inoky  enough  to  obflerve  both  dogs  pointing  at  the  same 
time,  let  your  fellow-sportsman-— or  your  attendant — 
flush  and  fire  at  the  birds  found  by  the  older  dog,  while 
yon  remain  stationary  near  the  young  one,  quietly 
but  earnestly  cautioning  him  to  continue  firm.  When 
your  companion  has  reloaded  and  picked  up  his  game 
— ^and  made  the  other  dog  "  back," — ^let  him  join  you 
and  knock  over  the  bird  at  which  yom*  pupil  is  pointing. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  he— your  young  dog — under- 
stands what  is  required  of  him,  if  he  has  been  practised 
— as  recommended  in  187 — not  to  ^^  down  charge  ^  when 
pointing  unsprung  birds.  In  short,  it  may  be  receired 
as  an  axiom,  that  nothing  aught  to  make  a  dog  voluntarily 
rdinquxBh  a  point  so  long  as  he  winds  birds;  and 
nothing  hut  the  unsh  to  continue  his  point  should  make 
him  neglect  the  ^^  down  charge  "  tJie  instant  he  hears  the 
near  report  of  a  gun. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

HIKro  TO  FUBCHAgEBS.      BHXEP  KILLINa. 

256.  When  your  dog  has  been  properly  taught  the 
''back,"  &il  not  to  recommence  hunting  him  alone,  if  it 
is  your  object  to  establish  a  perfect  range. 
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257.  Profesaonal  dog-breakers,  I  have  remarked, 
almost  invariably  bunt  too  many  dogs  together.  This 
arises,  I  suppose,  from  the  nnmber  which  they  bare 
to  train ;  but  the  eonaequence  is,  that  the  younger  dogs 
are  spectators  rather  than  actors,  and,  instead  of  ranging 
independently  in  seardi  of  game,  are  watdiing  the 
manoeaTres  of  their  older  associates. 

258.  A  glimmering  of  knowledge  may  be  pidced 
np  in  this  way ;  but  no  one  will  argae  that  it  is  likely  to 
create  great  excellence.  Doubtless  the  young  ones  will 
be  good  backers ;  and  to  the  inexperienced  a  troop  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  dogs,  all  in  chiselled  form,  standily 
backing  an  old  leader,  is  a  most  imposing  sight — ^but 
if  the  observer  were  to  accompany  the  whole  party  for  a 
few  hours,  he  would  remark,  I  will  bet  any  money,  that 
the  same  veterans  would  over  and  over  again  find  the 
birds,  and  that  the  ^^ perfectly  "  broken  young  ones  in  the 
rear  would  do  nothing  but  "  back  "  and  "  down  charge.'* 
What  can  they  know  of  judicious  quartering?  Of 
obeying  the  signals  of  the  hand  ?  Of  gradually  drawing 
upon  the  faintest  token  of  a  scent — only  perceptible  to  a 
nose  carried  high  in  the  air — ^until  they  arrive  at  a 
confident  point  ?  Of  perseveringly  working  out  the  foil 
of  a  slightly-winged  bird,  on  a  hot  stiU  day,  to  a  sure 
"find ?  "  Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, — nearly  all  is  to 
be  taught ;  and  yet  the  breaker  will  show  off  those  raw 
recruits  as  perfectly  drilled  soldiers.  Would  they  not 
have  had  a  much  better  chance  of  really  being  so,  if  he 
had  given  a  small  portion  of  his  time  each  day  to  each  ? 
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He  well  knows  they  would;  but  the  theatrical  display 
would  not  be  half  so  magnificent.  If  he  had  truly 
wished  to  give  his  pupils  a  good  systematic  range, 
without  a  doubt  he  would  have  devoted  one  hour  in  the 
field  exclusively  to  each  dog,  rather  than  many  hours  to 
several  at  once — and  not  have  associated  any  together  in 
the  field  until  he  had  gained  full  command  over  each 
separately.  And  this  he  would  have  done — becaute  it 
wovld  have  tended  to  his  interest^ — had  he  supposed  that 
his  dog's  qualifications  would  be  investigated  by  judges 
— by  those  who  would  insist  on  seeing  a  dog  hunted 
singly — in  order  to  observe  his  method  of  ranging, — or 
with  but  one  companion,  before  they  thought  of  defi- 
nitively purchasing. 

259.  At  the  beginning  of  a  partridge  season,  I  unex- 
pectedly wanted  to  purchase  a  dog.  An  old  gamekeeper 
— one  on  whose  judgment  I  could  rely,  and  who,  I  knew, 
would  not  wiUingly  deceive  me, — saw  a  setter  in  the 
field  that  he  thought  would  please,  and  accordingly  sent 
it  to  my  kennel.  I  greatly  liked  the  looks  of  the  animal. 
He  quartered  his  ground  well — was  obedient  to  the 
hand — carried  a  high  and  apparently  tender  nose — 
pointed,  backed,  and  down-charged  steadily.  Unques- 
tionably he  had  been  well  broken.  I  thought  myself  in 
great  luck,  and  should  not  have  hesitated  to  complete 
the  purchase,  but  that  fortunately  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  shooting  a  bird  over  him,  when  to  my  horror  he 
rushed  at  it  with  the  speed  of  a  greyhound.  As,  in  spite 
of  all  my  remonstrances,  shouted  in  the  most  determined 
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m&nner,  he  repeated  this  manoeuvre  whenever  a  bird  fell, 
I  returned  himu  I  afterwards  heard  he  had  jost  been 
shot  over  hy  a  party  on  the  moors,  who,  no  doubt, 
had  spoilt  him  by  their  ignoble,  pot-hunting  propen- 
sities. 

260.  Had  I  chosen  to  sacrifice  my  shooting  in  order  to 
recUum  him — which  I  must  have  done,  had  I  too  hastily 
concluded  the  purchase, — ^I  ought  to  have  sent  home  the 
other  dogs,  and  proceeded,  but  with  greater  severity, 
much  in  the  manner  described  in  220  and  222.  I  ought 
not, however, to  have  gone  after  him  when  first  he  bolted; 
I  ought  merely  to  have  endeavored  to  check  him  with 
my  voice,  for  it  would  have  been  most  important  to  set 
him  a  good  example  by  remaining  immoyable  myself 
and  he  might  have  misconstrued  any  hasty  advance 
on  my  part  into  rivalship  for  possession  of  the  bird ;  in 
short,  into  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  many  scrambles  to 
which  he  had  recently  been  accustomed,  and  in  which  I 
feel  sure  he  must  invariably  have  come  off  victorious. 
I  ought,  when  loaded,  to  have  walked  calmly  up  to  him, 
and,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disfigured 
bird,  have  dragged  him  back,  while  loudly  rating  him,  to 
the  spot  where  he  should  have  "  down  charged."  After 
a  good  flagellation — a  protracted  lecture — and  a  long 
delay, — the  longer  the  better, — ^I  ought  to  have  made 
him  cautiously  approach  the  bird ;  and  by  a  little  scolding, 
and  by  showing  him  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted,  have 
striven  to  make  him  sensible  and  ashamed  of  his  enormi- 
ties.   Probably,  too,  had  the  birds  lain  well,  the  moment 
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he  pointed  I  should  have  employed  the  checkcord* 
with  a  spike,  giving  him  a  liberal  allowance  of  slack  line 
— 234.  Had  I  thus  treated  him  throughout  the  day, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  become  a 
reformed  character;  though  an  occasional  outbreak 
might  not  unreasonably  have  been  expected.  See  206  to 
208. 

261.  To  create  a  feeling  of  selfdependence,  obviously 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  for  a  considerable  time  to  take 
out  the  dog  by  himself  and  thus  force  him  to  trust  for 
sport  to  his  own  unaided  powers;  and  when  he  is  at  length 
hunted  in  company,  never  to  omit  paying  him  the  conv- 
pliment  of  attending  to  every  indication  he  evinces 
of  being  upon  birds,  even  occasionally  to  the  unfiur 
neglect  of  confiiined  points  made  by  the  other  dogs, 

262.  I  conceive  those  dogs  must  be  considered  the 
best  which  procure  a  persevering  sportsman  most  i-hots 
in  a  season  and  lose  him  fewest  winged  birds.f  If  you 
are  anxious  for  your  pupil  to  attain  this  superlative  ex- 
cellence,— ^I  will  repeat  it,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 

*  I  am  gUtd  to  say  I  have  never  bad  oecaaion  to  adopt  to  aeyere  a 
remedy  as  the  following;  but  I  bare  beard  of  an  otberwiao  ineorri- 
gible  taste  for  blooi  being  cured  by  a  partridge  pierced  traaayersely 
witb  two  knitting-pins  being  adroitly  substituted  for  the  fallen  bird 
which  the  dog  had  been  restrained  by  a  checkcord  from  bolting. 
The  pins  were  cut  to  a  length  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter 
of  ito  body,  and  were  fixed  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Sereral 
alight  wiroB  would,  I  think,  have  anawered  better 

f  And  if  hares  are  shot  to  him,  fewest  wounded  harosi 
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of  tautology, — jou  must  be  at  all  times  consistently 
strict  but  never  severe.  Make  bim  as  much  as  you  can, 
your  constant  companion;  you  will  thereby  much  de- 
velope  his  intelligence,  and  so  render  him  a  more  effident 
assistant  in  the  field,  for  he  will  understand  your  man- 
ner better  and  better,  and  greatly  increase  in  affection 
as  well  as  observation.  Many  men  would  like  so  £uth- 
fhl  an  attendant.  Te€u^  obedience  at  home — ^to  obiain 
it  in  the  field.  Consider  the  instantaneous  '^  drop,''  the 
moment  he  gets  the  signal,  as  all-important, — as  the 
very  keynstone  of  the  arch  that  conducts  to  the  glorious 
triumphs  of  due  subordination.  Notice  every  fiiult,  and 
check  it  by  rating,  but  never  punish  with  the  whip 
unless  you  judge  it  absolutely  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  following  Astley's  plan — 10 — ^reward,  or  at  least 
praise,  every  instance  of  good  behavior,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  how  quickly  your  young  dog  will  compi*e- 
hend  your  wishes,  and  how  anxious  he  will  be  to  com- 
ply with  them.  Remember  that  evil  practices,  un- 
checked until  they  become  confirmed  habits,  or  any 
errors  in  training  committed  at  the  commencement  of 
his  education,  cannot  be  repaired  afterwards  without 
tenfold — ^nay,  twentyfold — trouble.  Never  let  him 
hunt  from  under  your  eye.  Unceasingly  endeavor  to 
keep  alive  in  him  as  long  as  possible  his  belief  that  you 
are  intuitively  aware  as  fully  when  he  is  out  of  sight  as 
within  sight  of  every  fault  he  commits,  whether  it  arise 
from  wilfulness  or  mere  heedlessness.  This  is  a  very 
important  admonition.    Remember,  however,  that  the 
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best  dogs  will  occasionally  make  mistakes  when  they 
are  mnning  down  wind — especially  if  it  blows  hard, — 
and  that  there  are  days  when  there  is  scarcely  any  scent. 
— ^Note  to  128. 

263.  Attend  most  carefolly  to  the  injunction  not  to 
let  your  dog  hunt  out  of  sight.  It  is  essential  that 
you  do  so. 

264.  Notwithstanding  Beckford^s  capital  story  of  the 
hounds  making  a  dinner  of  the  old  ram  which  his  lord- 
ship had  left  in  their  kennel  to  intimidate  them,  if  your 
dog  be  unhappily  too  fond  of  mutton  or  lamb  of  his  own 
killing,  perhaps  no  better  cure  can  be  atternpted^  provided 
you  superintend  the  operation,  than  that  of  mnzding 
him,  and  letting  a  strong  ram  give  him  a  butting  at  the 
time  that  you  are  administering  the  lash,  and  hallooing 
out  ^^  Ware  ^  or  *^  Sheep.''  But,  unfortunately,  this  too 
often  £dls. 

265.  Kyou  do  not  succeed,  you  must  hang  or  drown 
him, — ^the  latter  is  probably  the  less  painful  death,  but  a 
charge  of  shot  well  lodged  behind  the  ear  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  brain  would  be  yet  better.  Therefore  you  will 
not  mind  giving  him  another  chance  for  his  life,  though 
confessedly  the  measure  proposed  is  most  barbarous. 
Procure  an  ash-pole  about  five  feet  long.  Tie  one  extre- 
mity of  the  pole  to  a  strong  ram,  by  the  part  of  the  horns 
near  the  forehead.  To  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  pole 
attach  a  strong  spiked  collar,  and  strap  it  round  the  dog's 
throat,  to  the  audible  tune  of  "  Ware  "  or  ''  Sheep." 
To    prevent    the    possibility   of   the    cord    slipping, 
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through  each  end  of  the  pole  bom  a  hole.  The  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  ram  for  some  hours  either  to  free 
himself  from  his  strange  companion,  or  to  attack  him, 
will  possibly  so  worry  and  punish  the  dog  as  to  give 
him  a  distaste  ever  afterwards  for  anything  of  a  woolly 
nature*  The  pole  will  so  effectually  separate  these 
nnwilUng — ^but  still  too  intimate — ^associates,  that  yon 
need  not  muzzle  the  dog. 

266.  There  is  yet  another  remedy,  w^hich  I  will  name, 
as  it  sounds  reasonable,  though  I  cannot  speak  of  its 
merits  from  personal  observation,  never  having  seen  it 
tried. 

267.  Wrap  a  narrow  strip  of  sheep-skin,  that  has 
much  wool  on  it,  round  the  dog's  lower  jaw,  the  wool 
outwards,  and  &sten  it  so  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it. 
Put  this  on  him  for  a  few  hours  daily  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  he  will  become  as  thoroughly  disgusted 
as  even  you  could  wish,  with  every  animal  of  the  race 
whose  coat  furnished  such  odious  mouthfuls ;  but 
prevention  being  better  than  cure,  pay  great  attention 
to  your  dog's  morals  during  the  lambing  season.  Dogs 
not  led  away  by  evil  companionship  rarely  conmience 
their  depredations  upon  sober  full-grown  sheep.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,*  they  have  previously 
yielded  to  the  great  temptation  of  running  down  some 


*  In  the  remaining  odd  cose— one  ont  of  a  hundred — ^thepropen- 
rity  may  be  traced  to  the  animal's  beI<MigiDg  to  a  vioioiia  atodc^ 
inahoiiyto  hereditary  Inatinet 
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frisking  lamb,  whose  animated  gambols  seemed  to  court 
pursuit. 

268.  If  ever  you  have  fears  that  you  may  be  un- 
able to  prevent  a  dog's  breaking  away  to  worry  sheep, 
hunt  him  in  a  muzzle  of  a  size  that  will  not  interfere 
with  his  breathing,  and  yet  effectually  prevent  the  wide 
extension  of  his  jaws. 

209.  The  killing  of  fowls  is  more  easily  prevented. 
The  temptation,  though  equally  frequent,  is  not  so 
great — he  will  only  have  tasted  blood,  not  revelled  in 
it.  Take  a  dead  fowl— one  of  his  recent  victims,  if 
you  can  procure  it — and  endeavor,  by  pointing  to  it, 
while  you  are  scolding  him,  to  make  him  aware  of  the 
cause  of  your  displeasure.  Then  secure  him  to  a  post, 
and  thrash  him  about  the  head  with  the  bird,  occa- 
sionally frtvoring  his  hide  with  sundry  applications  of 
a  whip,  and  his  ears  with  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
scaring  admonition,  "Ware  fowl,"  "Fowl — ^fowl — ^fowl." 
Whenever  you  afterwards  catch  him  watching  poul- 
try, be  sure  to  rate  him. 


u'^'^ 

y. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISTINOniSHDrG  WHISTLES.  *' BACKING^  THB  CTUIT.  BS- 
TBEAT  FBOM  AND  RESUMPTION  OF  POINT.  BAK6E  TJNAO- 
GOMPANIED  BY  GUN.      HEADING  SUNNING  BIBD6. 

A  DISnNGUISHING  WHISTLE  FOB  BACH  DOG. 

271.  Though  70a  may  have  only  began  to  shoot 
last  season,  have  you  not  often  wished  to  attract  the 
attention  of  one  of  your  two  dogs,  and  make  him 
hunt  in  a  particular  part  of  the  field,  but  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  birds,  have  been  unwilling  to  call  out 
his  name,  and  have  felt  loath  to  whistle  to  him,  lest 
you  should  bring  away  at  the  same  time  the  other 
dog,  who  was  zealously  hunting  exactly  where  you 
considered  him  most  likely  to  find  birds  ? 

272.  Again:  have  the  dogs  never  been  hunting 
close  together  instead  of  pursuing  dbtinct  beats;  and 
has  it  not  constantly  happened,  on  your  whistling 
with  the  view  to  separate  them,  that  both  have  turned 
their  heads  in  obedience  to  the  whistle,  and  both  on 
your  signal  changed  the  direction  of  their  beat,  but 
still  the  two  together  f  And  have  you  not,  in  despair 
of  ever  parting  them  by  merely  whistling  and  sig- 
nalling, given  the  lucky  birds — apparently  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  as  if  scorning  to  take  any  ungenerous 
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advantage — ^&ir  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  guns  by 
shooting  out  the  name  of  one  of  the  dogs. 

273.  Or,  if  one  dog  was  attentive  to  the  whistle, 
did  he  not  gradually  leam  to  disregard  it  from  ob- 
serving that  his  companion  was  never  chidden  for 
neglecting  to  obey  it? — and  did  not  such  laxity 
more  and  more  confirm  both  in  habits  of  disobe- 
dience ? 

274.  I  believe  several  of  my  readers  will  be  con- 
strained to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative; 
and,  further,  I  think  their  own  experience  will  remind 
them  of  many  occasions,  both  on  moor  and  stubble 
when  birds  were  wild,  on  which  they  have  wished  to 
attract  the  notice  of  a  particular  dog — ^perhaps  running 
along  a  hedge,  or  pottering  over  a  recent  haunt;  or 
honting  down  wind  towards  marked  game — ^by  whU- 
Uing  instead  of  calling  out  his  name,  but  have  been 
unwilling  to  do  so,  lest  the  other  dogs  should  likewise 
obey  the  shrill  sound  to  which  all  were  equally  ac- 
customed. 

276.  Now,  in  breaking  young  dogs,  you  could,  by 
using  whistles  of  dissimilar  calls,  easily  avoid  the 
liability  of  these  evils;  and  by  invariably  employing 
a  particular  whistle  for  each  dog  to  summon  him 
separately  to  his  food — 29 — each  would  distinguish  his 
own  whistle  as  surely  as  every  dog  knows  his  own 
master's  whistle,  and  as  hounds  leam  their  names. 
Dogs  not  only  know  their  own  names,  but  instantly 
know  by  the  pronunciation  when   it   is   uttered    by 
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a  stranger.  To  prevent  mistakes,  each  dog's  name 
might  be  marked  on  his  own  whistle.  Yon  might 
have  two  whistles,  of  very  different  sonnd,  on  one 
short  stock.  Indeed,  one  whistle  would  be  sufficient 
for  two  dogs,  if  you  invariably  sounded  the  same  two 
or  three  sharp  short  notes  for  one  dog,  and  as  in- 
variably gave  a  sustained  note  for  the  other.  Nay, 
the  calls  could  thus  be  so  diversified,  that  one  whistle 
might  be  used  for  even  more  than  two  dogs. 

But  whatever  whistle  you  choose  to  employ,  be 
sure,  both  in  and  out  of  the  field,  to  sound  it  softly 
whenever  the  dog  is  near  you.  Indeed,  you  would 
act  judiciously  to  make  it  a  constant  rule,  wherever 
he  may  be,  never  to  whistle  louder  than  is  reaUy  re- 
quisite^ otherwise — ^as  I  think  I  before  remarked — ^he 
will,  comparatively  speaking,  pay  little  attention  to 
its  summons,  when,  being  at  a  distance,  he  hears  it 
but  &intly. 

TO   BACK  THE  OUK. 

276.  In  shooting,  especially  late  in  the  season,  you 
will  often  mark  down  a  bird,  and  feel  assured  that 
you  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  it  if 
the  dogs  cease  hunting  whilst  you  approach  it.  Yon 
can  teach  your  dog  to  do  this  by  holding  up  your 
right  hand  behind  you  when  you  mark  down  a  bird, 
sa3ring  at  the  same  time,  ^^  Toho,"  in  an  earnest,  quiet 
voice,  and  carrying  your  gun  as  if  yon  were  prepared 
to  shoot.     He  will  soon  begin,  I  really  must  say  it, 
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to  back  youy — ^for  he  actually  will  be  backing  you, 
ladicrous  as  the  expression  may  sonnd.  After  a  few 
times  he  will  do  so  on  the  signal,  withoat  your 
speaking  at  all ;  and  he  will  be  as  pleased,  as  excited, 
and  as  stanch,  as  if  he  were  backing  an  old  dog. 
Making  him  "  drop  ^  will  not  effect  your  object ;  for, 
besides  that  it  in  no  way  increases  his  intelligence, 
yon  may  wish  him  to  follow  at  a  respectful  distance, 
while  you  are  stealing  along  the  banks  of  some 
stream,  Ac.  Ere  long  he  will  become  as  sensible  as 
jowmdf  that  any  noise  would  alarm  the  birds,  and 
you  will  soon  see  him  picking  his  steps  to  avoid  the 
crisp  leaves,  lest  their  rustling  should  betray  him.  I 
have  even  heard  of  a  dog  whose  admirable  caution  occa- 
sionally led  him,  when  satisfied  that  his  point  was  ob- 
served, to  crawl  behind  a  bush,  or  some  other  shelter, 
to  screen  himself  from  the  notice  of  the  birds. 

277.  The  acquisition  of  this  accomplishment— and  it 
is  easily  taught  to  a  young  dog  previously  made  steady 
in  backing  another — ^it  should  not  be  attempted  before 
— will  often  secure  you  a  duck,  or  other  wary  bird,  which 
thi9  dog  would  otherwise,  almost  to  a  certainty,  spring 
out  of  gun-shot.  If  you  should  ^*  toho  ^  a  hare,  and 
wish  to  kill  one,  you  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  practising  this  lesson. 

278.  In  America  there  is  a  smgular  duck,  called,  from 
its  often  alighting  on  trees,  the  Wood-duck.  I  have 
killed  some  of  these  beftutiftil,  fiut-flying  birds,  while 
they  were  seated  on  logs  overhan^g  the  water,  which 
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I  could  not  have  approached  within  gon-shot  had  the 
dog  not  properly  backed  the  gun  when  signalled  to, 
and  cantionsly  crept  after  me,  still  remaining  &r  in  the 
rear. 

TO  BSrBEA.T  FBOK  A  POINT  JlSD  SBSUMB  IT. 

279.  Amidst  coppices,  osiers,  or  broom— indeed,  some- 
times on  a  rongh  moor— 70a  will  occasionaUy  lose  sight 
of  a  dog,  and  yet  be  unwilling  to  call  him,  feeling  assured 
that  he  is  somewhere  steadily  pointing ;  and  being  yexa- 
tiously  certain  that,  when  he  hears  your  whistle,  he  will 
either  leave  his  point,  not  subsequently  to  resume  it,  or 
— which  is  &i  more  probable — ^amuse  himself  by  raising 
the  game  before  he  joins  you.  There  are  moments  when 
yon  would  give  guineas  if  he  would  retreat  from  his  point, 
come  to  you  on  your  whistling,  lead  you  towards  the 
bird,  and  there  resume  his  point. 

280.  This  accomplishment — and  in  many  places  abroad 
its  value  is  almost  inappreciable — can  be  taught  him, 
if  he  is  under  great  command,  by  your  occasionally 
bringing  him  in  to  your  heel  from  a  point  when  he 
is  within  sight  and  near  you,  and  again  putting  him 
on  his  point.  You  will  begin  your  instruction  in  this 
accomplishment  when  the  dog  is  pointing  quite  close 
to  you.  On  subsequent  occasions,  you  can  gradually 
increase  the  distance,  until  you  arrive  at  such  perfection 
that  you  can  let  him  be  out  of  sight  when  you  call  him. 
When  he  is  first  allowed  to  be  out  of  your  sight,  he 
ought  not  to  be  fiir  from  you. 
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281.  You  may,  for  a  moment,  think  that  what  is  here 
recommended  contradicts  the  axiom  laid  down  in  255 ; 
but  it  is  there  said,  that  nothing  ought  to  make  a  dog 
^'  voluntarily "  leave  his  point.  Indeed,  the  possession 
of  this  accomplishment,  so  far  from  being  productive  of 
any  harm,  greatly  awakens  a  dog's  intelligence,  and 
makes  him  perceive,  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  the 
sole  object  for  which  he  is  taken  to  the  field  is  to  obtain 
shots  for  the  gun  that  accompanies  him.  When  he  is 
pointing  on  your  side  of  a  thick  hedge,  it  will  make  him 
understand  why  you  call  him  off; — ^take  him  down  wind, 
and  direct  him  to  jump  the  fence :  he  wiU  at  once  go  to 
the  bird,  and,  on  your  encouraging  him,  force  it  to  rise 
on  your  side. 

282.  You  will  practise  this  lesson,  however,  with  great 
caution,  and  not  before  his  education  is  nearly  completed, 
lest  he  imagine  that  you  do  not  wish  him  always  to 
remain  stanch  to  his  point.  Indeed,  if  you  are  precipitate, 
or  injudicious,  you  may  make  him  blink  his  game. 

283.  After  a  little  experience,  he  will  very  likely  some 
day  satisfactorily  prove  his  consciousness  of  your  object, 
by  voluntarily  coming  out  of  thick  cover  to  show  you 
where  he  is,  and  again  going  in  and  resuming  his  point. 

TO  HUNT  REGULABLY  FROM  LEEWABD  TO  WINDWARD 

WITHOUT  THE  GUN. 

284.  In  paragraph  147  I  observed,  that  when  you  are 
obliged,  as  occasionally  must  be  the  case,  to  enter  a 
field  to  windward  with  your  pupil^  you  ought  to  go 

27* 
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down  to  the  leeward  side  of  it,  keeping  him  close  to  your 
heels,  before  you  commence  to  hont.  After  undeyiating- 
ly  pursuing  this  plan  for  some  time,  you  can,  before  you 
come  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  field,  send  him  ahead — 
by  the  underhand  bowler's  swing  of  the  right-hand,  it. 
of  119, — and,  when  he  has  reached  the  bottom,  signal  to 
him  to  hunt  to  the  right— or  left.  He  will  be  so  ha- 
bituated to  work  under  your  eye — 130 — ^that  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  walk  backwards — ^up  the  middle 
of  the  field, — ^while  instructing  him.  As  he  becomes^ 
by  degrees,  confirmed  in  this  lesson,  you  can  sooner  and 
sooner  send  him  ahead — ^from  your  heel — ^but  increase 
the  distances  very  gradually, — ^until  at  length  he  will  be 
so  fiir  perfected,  that  you  may  venture  to  send  him  down 
wind  to  the  extremity  of  the  field — before  he  commences 
beating, — ^while  you  remain  quietly  at  the  top  awaiting 
his  return,  until  he  shall  have  hunted  the  whole  ground, 
as  systematically  and  carefully  as  if  you  had  accompanied 
him  fi*om  the  bottom.  By  this  method  you  will  teach 
him,  on  his  guning  more  experience,  iovariably  to  run  to 
leeward,  and  hunt  up  to  windward — crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  wind — whatever  part  of  a  field  you  and  he 
may  enter.  What  a  glorious  consummation  I  and  it  can 
be  attained,  but  only  by  great  patience  and  perseverance. 
The  least  reflection,  however,  will  show  you  that  yon 
should  not  attempt  it  until  the  dog  is  perfected  in  his 
range. 

285.  A  careful  dog,  thus  practised,  will  seldom  spring 
birds,  however  directly  he  may  be  running  down  wind« 
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He  will  pull  up  at  the  faintest  indication  of  a  scent, 
being  at  all  times  anxiously  on  the  look-ont  for  the 
coveted  aroraa. 

286.  Not  only  to  the  idle  or  tired  sportsman  would  it 
be  a  great  benefit  to  have  a  field  thus  beaten,  but  the 
keenest  and  most  indefatigable  shot  would  experience  its 
advantages  in  the  cold  and  windy  weather  customary  in 
November,  when  the  tameness  of  partridge-shooting 
cannot  be  much  complained  of;  for  the  birds  being 
then  ever  ready  to  take  wing,  surely  the  best  chance,  by 
ftir  means,  of  getting  near  them  would  be  to  intercept 
them  between  the  dog  and  yourself. 

287.  Here  the  consideration  naturally  arises,  whether 
dogs  could  not  be  taught — when  hunting  in  the  ordinary 
manner  with  the  gun  in  the  rear — 

TO   HEAP  BUlTNINa  BISPS. 

Certainly  it  could  be  done.  There  have  been  many 
instances  of  old  dogs  9pontaneou9ly  galloping  ofl^  and 
placing  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  covey — 
which  they  had  pointed — as  soon  as  they  perceived  that 
it  was  on  the  run, — and  by  good  instruction  you  could 
develope  or  rather  excite,  that  exercise  of  sagacity. 

288.  If  dogs  are  taught  to  ^^hunt  from  leeward  to 
windward  without  the  gun,''  they  become  habituated 
to  seeing  game  intercepted  between  themselves  and 
their  masters, — and  then  their  spontaneously  heading 
running  birds — ^though  undeniably  evincing  great  inteUi- 
gence-^would  not  be  very  remarkable.     They  would 
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bat  reverae  matters  by  placing  themselTes  to  windward 
of  the  birds  while  the  gun  was  to  leeward.  This  shows 
that  the  acquisition  of  that  accomplishment  would  be  a 
great  step  towards  securing  a  knowledge  of  the  one  we 
are  now  considering.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  a 
mutual  relation  between  these  two  refinements  in  educa- 
tion, for  the  possession  of  either  would  greatly  conduce 
to  the  attainment  of  the  other. 

289.  This  accomplishment — and  hardly  any  can  be 
considered  more  useful — ^is  not  so  difficult  to  teach  an 
intelligent  dog  as  one  might  at  first  imagine ;  it  is  but 
to  lift  him,  and  make  him  act  on  a  larger  scale,  mudi  in 
the  manner  described  in  212  and  296.  like,  however, 
everything  else  in  canine  education — indeed,  in  all  edu- 
cation— ^it  must  be  effected  gradually ;  nor  should  it  be 
commenced  before  the  dog  has  had  a  season's  steadying; 
then  practise  him  in  heading  every  wounded  bird,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  him  do  so  at  increased  distances.  When- 
ever, also,  he  comes  upon  the  ^^heel''  of  a  covey  which  is 
to  leeward  of  him — ^instead  of  letting  him  *^foof  it — 
oblige  him  to  quit  the  scent  and  take  a  circuit — sinking 
the  wind — so  as  to  place  himself  to  leeward  of  birds. 
He  will  thereby  head  the  covey ^  and  you  will  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  after  a  time  his  own  observation  and 
intellect  will  show  him  the  advantage  of  thus  intercept- 
ing birds  and  stopping  them  when  they  are  on  the  run, 
whether  the  manoeuvre  places  him  to  leeward  or  to 
windward  of  them. 

290.  If  yon  could  succeed  in  teaclung  but  ope  of 
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your  dogs  thus  to  take  a  wide  sweep  when  he  is  ordered, 
and  head  a  running  covey  before  it  gets  to  the  extremity 
of  the  field — ^while  the  other  dogs  remain  near  you*- 
you  would  be  amply  rewarded  for  months  of  extra 
trouble  in  training,  by  obtaining  shots  on  days  when 
good  sportsmen,  with  fiur  average  dogs,  would  hardly 
pull  a  trigger.  And  why  should  you  not?  Success 
would  be  next  to  certain  if  you  could  as  readily  place 
your  dog  exactly  where  you  wish,  as  shepherds  do  their 
collies.  And  whose  fault  will  it  be  if  yon  cannot  ? 
Clearly  not  your  dog's,  for  he  is  as  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  as  the  shepherd's. 

291.  Manifestly  it  would  be  worth  while  to  take 
great  pains  to  teach  this  accomplishment,  for  in  all 
countries  it  would  prove  a  most  killing  one  when  birds 
become  wild ;  and  it  would  be  found  particularly  useful 
wherever  the  red-legged  partridge  abounds, — ^which 
birds  you  will  find  do  not  lie  badly  when  the  coveys 
are,  by  any  means,  well  headed  and  completely  broken. 
But  there  are  other  accomplishments  nearly  as  useful  as 
those  already  detailed ;  the  description  of  them,  however, 
we  will  reserve  for  a  separate  Chapter. 


(.^■? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BETTSB   TO    RSTBIBVE.      BLOODHOITNBS.      JUBTRIEVliBS    TO 
^^BSAT."      WOUN1>BD  WILD  FOWL  BKl^HUBVKD  FIBST. 

SSTTTEB  TO   BETRIEVE. 

292.  XJndekiablt  there  is  some  value  in  the  extra 
number  of  shots  obtained  by  means  of  highly-broken 
dogs ;  and  nearly  as  undeniable  is  it  that  no  man,  who 
is  not  over-rich,  will  term  that  teaching  superfluous 
which  enables  him  to  secure  in  one  dog  the  services 
of  two.  Now,  I  take  it  for  granted — as  I  cannot  suppose 
you  are  willing  to  lose  many  head  of  killed  game — ^that 
you  would  be  glad  to  be  always  accompanied  in  the  field 
by  a  dog  that  retrieves.  Unless  you  have  such  a  com- 
panion, there  will  be  but  little  chance  of  your  often 
securing  a  slightJy  winged  bird  in  turnips.  Indeed,  in  all 
rough  shooting,  the  services  of  a  dog  so  trained  are 
desirable  to  prevent  many  an  unfortunate  hare  and 
rabbit  from  getting  away  to  die  a  painful,  lingering 
death ;  and  yet,  if  the  possession  of  a  large  kennel  is 
ever  likely  to  prove  half  as  inconvenient  to  you  as  it 
would  to  me,  you  would  do  well,  according  to  my  idea 
of  the  matter,  to  dispense  with  a  regular  retriever^ 
provided  you  have  a  highly-broken  setter  who  retrieves 
well. 
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298.  I  Bay  setter  rather  than  pointer,  not  on  account 
of  his  more  affectionate,  and  perhaps  more  docile  dis- 
position— ^for  certainly  he  is  less  liable  to  snlk  under 
punishment, — ^bnt  because,  thanks  to  his  long  coat,  he 
will  be  able  to  work  in  any  cover,  and  that  from  nature 
he  "  roads  "  quicker. 

I  must,  however,  plead  guilty — ^for  many  good  sports- 
men will  think  I  evince  bad  taste — ^to  a  predilection  for 
setters — meaning  always  catUiotis  setters — ^a  partiality, 
perhaps,  attributable  to  having  shot  more  over  wild, 
uncertain  ground  than  in  well-stocked  preserves.  Doubt- 
less, in  a  very  inclosed  country,  where  game  is  abundant, 
pointers  are  preferable,  far  preferable, — more  especially 
diould  there  be  a  scarcity  of  water ;  but  for  severe  and 
&st  work,  and  as  a  servant  of  all  work,  there  is  nothing, 
I  humbly  conceive,  like  the  setter.  He  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  the  more  difficult  to  break;  but,  when 
success  has  crowned  your  efforts,  what  a  noble,  enduring, 
sociable,  attached  animal  you  possess.  I  greatly,  too, 
admhre  his  long,  stealthy,  blood-like  action, — ^for  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  large  heavy  sort  before  which  in  old 
days  whole  coveys  used  to  be  netted, — ^and  the  animated 
waving  of  his  stem,  so  strongly  indicative  of  high 
breeding;  though  strange  to  say,  in  gracefulness  of 
carriage,  the  fox,  when  hunting,  and  actually  on  game, 
&r  excels  him.  But  we  are  again  getting  astray  beyond 
our  proper  limits;  let  us  keep  to  the  subject  of  dog- 
breaking. 

294.  As  it  will  be  your  endeavor,  during  your  pujA's 
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fint  Beaaon,  to  make  him  thoroughly  stanch  and  steady, 
I  cannot  advise  you,  as  a  general  rule — liable,  of  course, 
to  many  exceptions— one  of  which  is  named  in  219 — to 
let  him  retrieve — ^by  retrieve  I  always  mean  fetch — 
until  the  following  year.  There  is  another  advantage  in 
the  delay.  His  sagacity  will  have  shown  him  that 
the  design  of  every  shot  is  to  bag  the  game — ^when, 
therefore,  he  has  once  been  permitted  to  pick  up  a  bird, 
he  win  be  desiroos  of  carrying  it  immediately  to  you,  and 
will  resist  the  temptation  to  loiter  with  it,  mouthing  and 
spoiling  it ;  and  however  keenly  he  may  have  heretofore 
^'  sought  dead,"  he  will  henceforth  search  with  redonlded 
seal,  from  the  delight  he  will  experience  in  being,  per- 
mitted to  carry  his  game.  Moreover,  the  season's  shoot* 
ing,  without  lifting,  will  have  so  thoroughly  confirmed 
him  in  the  ^'  down  charge,"  that  the  increased'^  inclination 
to  bolt  off  in  search  of  a  &Iling  bird  will  be  successfully 
resisted.  If  he  has  been  taught  while  young  to  ^^  fetch  ^ 
— 92,  94,  ^bc., — ^he  will  be  so  anxious  to  take  the  Inrds  to 
you,  that  instead  of  there  being  any  difficulty  in  teaching 
him  this  accomplishment,  you  will  often,  during  his  first 
season,  have  to  restrain  him  fix>m  lifting  when  he  is 
^^  pointing  dead."  The  least  encouragement  will  make 
him  gladly  pick  up  the  bii'ds,  and  give  them,  as  he  ought, 
to  no  one  but  yourself. 
295.  You  need  hardly  be  cautioned  not  to  let  more 

*  "InereMed:  **  the  gratification  of  canying  beiiig  fiur  gntter 
than  that  of  merely  "  pointing  dead.* 
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than  one  dog  retrieve  the  same  bird.  With  more  dogs 
than  one  the  bird  would,  almost  to  a  certainty,  be  torn ; 
and  if  a  dog  once  becomes  sensible  of  the  enjoyment  he 
would  derive  in  pnlling  out  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  make  him  deliver  it  np  before 
he  has  in  some  way  disfigured  it.  If  you  shoot  with 
several  dogs  that  retrieve,  be  carefol  always  to  let  the 
dog  who  finds  the  game  be  the  one  to  bring  it.  It  is  but 
fiur  that  he  should  be  so  rewarded,  and  thus  all  will  be 
stimulated  to  hunt  with  increased  diligence. 

296.  If  the  dog  that  found  the  covey  be  not  able 
to  wind  the  bird  you  have  shot,  make  one  of  the 
other  dogs  take  a  large  drcuit.  The  latter  may  thus, 
without  interfering  with  the  first  dog,  come  upon  the 
bird,  should  it  have  run  fiur.  Send  him  in  the  di- 
rection the  covey  has  taken — ^the  chances  are  great 
that  the  bird  is  travelling  towards  the  same  point.  By 
pursuing  this  plan,  obviously  there  will  be  mudi  less 
chance  of  your  losing  a  bird  than  if  you  allow  the 
dogs  to  keep  dose  together  while  searching.^-See 
also  98. 

297.  Do  not  think  that  by  making  your  setter  lift- 
after  his  first  season— instead  of  ^^  pointing  dead,''  there 
will  be  any  increased  risk  of  his  raising  unsprung  birds. 
The  difference  between  the  scent  of  dead  or  wounded 
game,  and  that  of  game  perfectly  uninjured,  is  so 
vast,  that  no  steady,  experienced  dog  will  &il  to  point 
any  fresh  bird  he  may  come  across  whilst  seeking  for 
that  which  is  lost. 
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As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that, 
'  298.  In  North  America  I  once  saw,  lying  on  the 
groimd,  three  snipe,  whidi  a  pointer,  that  retrieved, 
had  regularly  set  one  after  the  other,  having  found  a 
couple  on  his  way  to  retrieve  the  first,  and  which  he 
afterwards  brought  in  succession  to  his  master,  who  had 
all  the  time  governed  the  dog  entirely  by  signs,  never 
having  been  obliged  to  use  his  voice  beyond  saying,  in 
alow  tone,  "Dead,"  or  "Find."  I  remember,  also, 
hearing  of  a  retrieving  setter  that  on  one  occasion 
pointed  a  fresh  bird,  still  retaining  in  her  mouth  the 
winged  partridge  which  she  was  carrying, — and  of  a 
pointer  who  did  the  same  when  he  was  bringing  a 
hare ;  there  must,  too,  be  few  sportsmen  who  will  not 
admit  that  they  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  make 
a  dog  give  up  the  pursuit  of  a  wounded  hare  than  of 
one  perfectly  uninjured.  I  know  of  a  sportsman^s 
saying  he  felt  certain  that  the  hare  his  retriever  was 
{xntrsing  over  the  moors  must  have  been  struck, 
although  the  only  person  who  had  fired  stoutly  main- 
tuned  that  the  shot  was  a  regular  miss.*  The  owner 
of  the  dog,  however,  averred  that  this  was  impossible, 
as  he  never  could  get  the  discerning  animal  to  follow 

*  I  retain  this  aneedote  becaiue  every  one  of  the  ooonrrenceB 
related  has  happened  to  myeelt  The  first  many  times  in  the 
United  States;  the  second  onoe  in  the  United  States  when  my  dog 
Gharee  pointed  a  fresh  woodcock  with  a  dead  bird  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  winged  bird  nnder  his  fore  paw;  the  last,  many  times 
in  England  over  an  old  Rnman  setter,  Chann. — 'BL  W.  EL 
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any  kind  of  unwoonded  game;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  rating  would  make  him  quit  the  pursuit  of 
i^fured  running  feather  or  fur.  The  retriever's  speedy 
return  with  puss,  conveniently  balanced  between  his 

.  jaws,  bore  satis&ctory  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 

both  his  own  and  his  master's  judgment. 

290.  Some  good  sportsmen  maintain  that  a  retrieving 

\  setter — or  pointer— on  finding  a  dead  bird  ought,  to 

point  it  until  desired  to  lift  it.  This  training  they 
hold  to  be  advisable,  on  the  ground  that  it  conduces 
to  the  dog's  steadiness  by  diminishing  his  wish  to  run 
forward  on  seeing  a  bird  &11 ;  but  the  plan  has  neces- 
sarily this  evil  consequjence,  that  should  the  setter, 
when  s^rching  for  the  dead  bird,  come  across  and 
point,  <M  he  QUffhtj  any  fresh  game,  on  your  telling  him 
to  fetch  itr-as  you  naturaUy  will<-4ie  must  spring  it  if 
he  attempt  to  obey  you.  Sorely  this  would  tend  more 
to  unsteady  him  than  the  habit  of  lifting  his  dead 
birds  as  soon  aa  found?  Your  dog  and  you  ought 
always  to  work  in  the  greatest  harmony — ^in  the 
mutual  confidence  of  your,  at  all  times,  thoroughly 
understanding  each  other — ^and  you  should  carefully 
avoid  the  possibility  of  ever  perplexing  him  by  giving 
him  any  order  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  obey,  however 
much  he  may  exert  himself.  Moreover,  if  you  teach 
your  retrieving  setter  to  "point  dead,"  you  at  once 
relinquish — surely  unnecessarily? — all  hope  of  ever 
witnessing  such  a  fine  display  of  sagacity  and  steadi- 
ness as  has  just  been  related  in  the  first  part  of  298. 
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800.  If  70a  object  to  a  setter's  being  taaght  to 
lift  on  the  ground  that  it  will  make  the  other  dogs 
jealous,  praj  remember  that  the  argument  has  equal 
force  against  the  employment  of  a  regular  retriever  in 
their  presence. 

SBQULAB  lUCTBISyiEB  TO  BBjLT. 

801.  We  all  have  our  prejudices— every  Englishman 
has  a  right  to  many.  One  of  mine  is  to  think  a  regtdar 
retriever  positively  not  worth  his  keep  for  general 
shooting  if  one  of  your  setting  dogs  will  retrieve  toM, 
However,  if  you  dioot  much  in  cover,  I  admit  that  a 
regular  retriever  which  can  be  worked  in  perfect 
silence,  never  refusing  to  come  in  when  he  5s  merdy 
signalled  to,  or,  if  out  of  sight,  sofUy  whistled  to,  is 
better*— particularly  when  you  employ  beatersf — ^but 
even  then  he  need  not  be  the  idle  rascal  that  one 
generally  sees — he  might  be  broken  in  to  hunt  close  to 
you,  and  give  you  the  same  service  as  a  mute  spaniel. 
I  grant  this  is  somewhat  difficult  to  accomplish,  for  it 
much  tends  to  unsteady  him,  but  it  can  be  effected — 
I  have  seen  it — and,  being  practicable,  it  is  at  least 
worth  trying ;  for  if  you  succeed,  you,  as  before — 202 — 
make  one  dog  perform  the  work  of  two ;  and,  besides 
its  evident  advantage  in  thick  cover,  if  he  accompany 

*  Of  course,  a  regular  retrieTer  is  absolutely  necessary  when  a 
team  of  spaniels  is  hunted,  none  of  which  are  accustomed  to  retrieve. 

f  Regular  Tetrieyers  arc  neyer  used  in  Amerios  except  cm  the 
Chesapeake  bay  lor  fowl-shooting. — ^H.  W.  H. 
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you  in  your  every-day  shootmg,  you  will  thus  obtain, 
in  the  course  of  a  season,  many  a  shot  which  your 
other  dogs,  especially  in  hot  weather,  would  pass 
oyer.  If,  too,  the  retriever  hunts  quite  close  to  you, 
he  can  in  no  way  annoy  his  companions,  or  interfere 
with  them,  for  I  take  it  for  granted  he  will  be  so 
obedient  as  to  come  to  ^^heeP'  the  instant  he  gets 
your  signal. 

WATER  RETEIBVSRS — OR  WATER  SPANIELS — TO  RETRIEVE 
WOUNDED  BEFORE  PIGKINQ  UP  DS^D  WILD  FOWL. 

302.  This  a  knowing  old  dog  will  often  do  of  his 
own  accord  ;  but  you  must  not  attempt  to  teach  a 
young  one  this  useful  habit  until  you  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  risk  of  making  him  blink  his  birds. 
Ton  can  then  caU  him  off  when  he  is  swimming  towards 
dead  birds,  and  signal  to  him  to  follow  those  that  are 
fluttering  away.  If  the  water  is  not  too  deep,  rush 
in  yourself  and  set  him  a  good  example  by  actively 
pursuing  the  runaways ;  and  until  all  the  cripples  that  can 
be  recovered  are  safely  bagged,  do  not  let  him  lift  one  of 
those  killed  outright.  If  very  intelligent,  he  will  before 
long  perceive  the  advantage  of  the  system,  or  at  least 
find  it  the  more  exciting  method,  and  adhere  to  it  with- 
out obliging  you  to  continue  your  aquatic  excursions. 
For  advice  about  water  retrievers,  see  81  to  85.  I 
have  placed  this  paragraph  among  the  ^'  refinements  "  in 
breaking ;  but  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  entered  it  soon- 
er; for  if  you  are  fond  of  duck-shooting,  and  live  in  a 
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neighborhood  where  you  have  good  opportunities  of  fol- 
lowing it,  you  should  regard  this  accomplishment  as  a 
necessary  part  of  your  spaniel's  education. 

303.  In  your  part  of  the  country  none  of  these  extra, 
or,  as  some  will  say,  always  superfluous  accomplishments 
may  be  required ;  but  if  you  consider  that  a  pupil  of 
yours  attaining  any  one  of  them  would  be  serviceable, 
be  not  deterred  from  teaching  it  by  the  idea  that  you 
would  be  undertaking  a  difficult  task.  Any  one  of  them, 
I  was  nearly  saying  all  of  them,  could  be  taught  a  dog 
with  £ir  greater  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  than  a  well- 
established,  judicious  range. 

304.  It  would  be  quite  unreasonably  to  expect  a  regular 
breaker — "  mark  "  I  do  not  say  your  game-keeper — 
to  teach  your  dog  any  of  these  accomplidiments.  He 
may  be  fuUy  aware  of  the  judiciousness  of  the  system, 
and  be  sensible  of  its  great  advantages,  but  the  many 
imperious  calls  upon  his  time  would  preclude  his  pursuing 
it  in  all  its  details.  At  the  usual  pr^ent  prices,  it  would 
not  pay  him  to  break  in  dogs  so  highly. 

305.  In  following  Beckford's  advice  respecting  your 
making,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  your  dog  your  ^'  constant 
companion,"  do  not,  however,  forget  that  you  require 
him  to  evince  great  diligence  and  perseverance  in  the 
field ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  highest  enjoyment  must 
consist  in  being  allowed  to  hunt. 

806.  Now,  it  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  nature, — 
of  canine  as  well  as  human  nature, — ^to  feel,  through 
life,  most  attachment  to  that  pursuit,  whatever  it  may 
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be,  which  is  moKt  followed  in  youth.  If  a  dog  is 
permitted  as  a  youngster  to  have  the  run  of  the  kitchen, 
he  will  be  too  fond  of  it  when  grown  up.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  amuse  himself  in  every  way  his  fancy  dictates,  he  will 
think  little  of  the  privilege  of  hunting.  Therefore,  the 
hours  he  cannot  pass  with  yon — after  you  have  com- 
menced his  education, — ^I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  must 
do  so,  he  ought  to  be  in  his  kennel — loose  in  his  kennel,* 
not  tied  up ;  for  straining  at  his  collar  would  throw  out 
his  elbows,  and  so  make  him  grow  up  bandy-legged. 
I^  however,  he  must  be  &stened,  let  it  be  by  a  chain. 
He  would  soon  learn  to  gnaw  through  a  cord,  especially 
if  a  young  puppy,  who,  from  nature,  is  constantly  using 
his  teeth,  and  thus  acquire  a  trick  that  some  day  might 
prove  very  inconvenient  were  no  chain  at  hand.  You 
would  greatly  consult  his  comfort  by  having  the  chain 
attached,  with  a  loose  ring  and  swivel,  to  a  spike  fixed  a 
few  paces  in  front  of  his  kennel,  so  that  he  could  take 
some  exercise  by  trotting  round  and  round. 

307.  When  your  dog  has  attained  some  age,  and 
hunting  has  become  with  him  a  regular  passion,  I  believe 
yon  may  give  him  as  much  liberty  as  you  please  without 
diminishing  his  zeal — ^but  most  carei^lly  prevent  his  ever 
hunting  alone,  technically  called  *'  self-hunting."  At 
that  advanced  time  of  life,  too,  a  few  occasional  irregn* 

*  Twice  a  day  he  should  be  allowed  to  run  ou^  that  he  may  not 
be  eompelled  to  adopt  habite  wholly  opposed  to  his  natural 
propensities.  If  he  has  acquired  the  disagreeable  trick  of  howling 
when  shut  up,  pat  a  muzzle  on  him. 
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larities  in  the  field  may  be  innocuously  permitted.  Hie 
steadiest  dogs  will,  at  times,  deviate  from  the  usual 
routine  of  their  business,  sagaciously  thinking  that  such 
departure  from  rule  must  be  acceptable  if  it  tends  to 
obtain  the  game ;  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  leave  an 
experienced  dog  to  himself  whenever  he  evinces  great 
perseverance  in  spontaneously  following  some  unusual 
plan.  You  may  have  seen  an  old  fellow,  instead  of 
cautiously  "  reading  "  and  "  pointing  dead,"  rush  for- 
ward and  seize  an  unfortunate  winged  bird,  while  it  was 
making  the  best  use  of  its  legs  after  the  flight  of  the 
rest  of  the  covey — some  peculiarity  in  the  scent  emitted 
having  probably  betrayed  to  the  dog's  practised  nose 
that  the  bird  was  injured.  When  your  pup  arrives 
at  such  years  of  discrimination,  you  need  not  so  vigo- 
rously insist  upon  a  patient  "  down  charge  "  should  you 
see  a  winged  cock-pheasant  running  into  cover.  Your 
dog^s  habits  of  discipline  would  be,  I  should  hope,  too 
well  confirmed  by  his  previous  course  of  long  drill  for 
such  a  temporary  departure  from  rule  to  effect  any  per- 
manent mischief;  but  oh !  beware  of  any  such  laxity  with 
a  young  pupil,  however  strongly  you  may  be  tempted. 
In  five  minutes  you  may  wholly  undo  the  labor  of  a 
month.  On  days,  therefore,  when  you  are  anxious, 
coUte  qui  coUte^  to  fill  the  game-bag,  pray  leave  him 
at  home.  Let  him  acquire  any  bad  habit  when  you 
are  thus  pressed  for  birds,  and  you  will  have  more  diffi- 
culty in  eradicating  it  than  you  would  have  in  teaching 
him  almost  any  accomplishment.     This  reason  made  me 
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all  along  keep  steadily  in  view  the  supposition,  that  you. 
had  commenced  with  a  dog  unvitiated  by  evil  associates, 
either  biped  or  qaadruped ;  for  assuredly  you  would  find 
it  far  easier  to  give  a  thoroughly  good  education  to  such 
a  pupil,  than  to  complete  the  tuition  (particularly  in  his 
range)  of  one  usually  considered  broken,  and  who  must, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  have  acquired  some  habits 
more  or  less  opposed  to  your  own  system.  I^  as  a  pup- 
py, he  had  been  allowed  to  self-hunt  and  chase,  your 
labor  would  be  herculean.  And  inevitably  this  would 
have  been  yom*  task  had  you  ever  allowed  him  to  associ- 
ate with  any  dog  who  '^  self-hunted."  The  oldest  friend 
in  your  kennel  might  be  led  astray  by  forming  an  inti- 
macy with  the  veriest  cur,  if  a  ''  self-hunter."  There  is  a 
fascination  in  the  vice — above  all,  in  killing  young  hares 
and  rabbits — that  the  steadiest  dog  cannot  resist  when  he 
has  been  persuaded  to  join  in  the  sport  by  some  vaga- 
bond of  a  poacher  possessing  a  tolerable  nose,  rendered 
keenly  discerning  by  experience. 

308.  I  hope  that  by  this  time  we  too  well  understand 
each  other  for  you  now  to  wonder  why  I  think  that  you 
should  not  commence  hunting  your  young  dog  where 
game  is  abundant.  Professional  breakers  prefer  such 
ground,  because,  from  getting  plenty  of  points,  it  enables 
them  to  train  their  dogs  more  quickly,  and  sufficiently 
well  to  ensure  an  early  sale.  This  is  their  object,  and 
they  succeed.  My  object  is  that  you  shall  establish 
lUtimcUely  great  perseverance  and  a  fine  range  in  your 

young  dog,  let  birds  be  ever  so  scarce.     If  you  show 

28 
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him  too  many  at  first,  he  will  fiubseqnentlj  become  easily 
dispirited  whenever  he  &ils  in  getting  a  point. 

309.  The  good  condition  of  a  dog^s  nose  is  &r  from 
being  an  immaterial  part  of  his  conditioning,  for  on 
the  preservation  of  its  sensitiveness  chiefly  depends  your 
hope  of  sport.  If  it  be  dry  from  being  feverish,  or  if  it 
be  habituated  to  the  villanous  smells  of  an  impure  kennel, 
how  are  yon  to  expect  it  to  acknowledge  the  fitintest 
taint  of  game — yet  one  that,  if  followed  up  by  olfiustory 
nerves  in  high  order,  would  lead  to  a  sure  find  ?  Sweet- 
ness of  breath  is  a  strong  indication  of  health.  Cleanli- 
ness is  as  essential  as  a  judicious  diet ;  and  you  may  be 
assured,  that  if  you  look  for  excellence,  you  must  always 
have  your  youngster's  kennel  clean,  dry,  airy,  and  yet 
sufficiently  warm.  The  more  you  attend  to  this,  the 
greater  will  be  his  bodily  strength  and  the  finer  his 
nose. 

In  India  the  kennels  are,  of  course,  too  hot ;  but  in 
the  best  constructed  which  fell  under  my  observation, 
the  heat  was  much  mitigated  by  the  roo&  being  thickly 
thatched  with  grass.  In  England,  however,  nearly  all 
kennels — I  am  not  speaking  of  those  for  hounds — are 
fiir  too  cold  in  winter. 

810.  There  must  be  sufficient  warmth.  Observe 
how  a  petted  dog,  especially  after  severe  exercise,  lays 
himself  down  close  to  the  fire,  and  enjoys  it.  Do  you 
not  see  that  instinct  teaches  him  to  do  this?  and  must 
it  not  be  of  great  service  to  him?  Why,  therefore, 
deny  him  in  c61d  weather,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  a 
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place  (m  the  hearth-mg  ?  It  is  the  want  of  sufficient  heat 
in  the  kennels,  and  good  drying  and  brushing  after  hard 
work,  that  makes  spoiling  dogs,  particularly  if  they  are 
long-coated  ones,  suffer  from  rheumatism,  blear  eyes, 
and  many  ills  that  generally,  but  not  necessarily,  attend 
them  in  old  age. 

CONC5LU8ION. 

311.  Gkntlb  Reader,  according  to  the  courteous 
phraseology  of  old  novels,  though  most  probably  I  ought 
to  say  Brother  Sportsman ; — If  you  have  had  the 
patience  to  attend  ma  through  the  preceding  pages, 
while  I  have  been  describing  the  educational  course  of 
a  dog  jfrom  almost  his  infancy,  up  to  maturity,  I  wiU 
hope  that  I  may  construe  that  patience  into  an  evidence 
that  they  have  afforded  you  some  amusement,  and  per- 
haps, some  useful  instruction. 

312.  Though  I  may  have  failed  in  persuading  you  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  your  dogs  yourself  yet  I 
trust  I  have  shown  you  how  they  ought  to  be  broken 
in :  and  if  you  are  a  novice  in  the  field,  I  hope  I  have 
dearly  explained  to  you  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
be  shot  over — a  knowledge  which  no  one  can  possess  by 
intuition,  and  which  you  will  find  nearly  as  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  good  qualities  of  well-tutored 
dogs  as  to  the  education  of  uninformed  ones. 

313.  I  believe  that  all  I  have  said  is  perfectly  true, 
and,  as  the  system  which  I  have  described  advocates 
kind  treatment  of  man's  most  fiuthful  companion,  and 
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his  instraction  with  mildness  rather  than  sereiity, 
I  trust  that  yon  will  be  induced  to  give  it  a  &ir  trial, 
and  if  you  find  it  successful,  recommend  its  adoption. 

314.  I  dare  not  ask  for  the  same  favor  at  the  hands 
of  the  generality  of  regular  trainers — ^I  have  no  right  to 
expect  such  liberality.  They,  naturally  enough,  wiU  not 
readily  forgive  my  intruding  upon  what  they  consider 
exclusively  their  own  domain, — and,  above  all,  they 
will  not  easily  pardon  my  urging  every  sportsman  to 
break  in  his  own  dogs.  They  will,  I  know,  endeavor  to 
persuade  their  employers  that  the  finished  education 
which  I  have  described  is  useless,  or  quite  unattainable, 
without  a  great  sacrifice  of  time ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
system  which  I  advocate  is  a  bad  one.  They  will  wish 
it  to  be  forgotten — ^that  I  advise  a  gradual  advance,  step 
by  step,  from  the  A,  B,  0 ; — that  accomplishments  have 
only  been  recommended  after  the  acquisition  of  essen- 
tials— ^never  at  the  expense  of  essentials ;  that  at  any 
moment  it-is  in  the  instructor's  power  to  say,  "  I  am 
now  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  my  pupil's  acquirements, 
and  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  teach  him 
more ;" — ^and  that  they  cannot  suggest  quicker  means  of 
imparting  any  grade  of  education,  however  incomplete ; 
at  least  they  do  not — I  wish  they  would ;  few  would 
thank  them  more  than  mysel£ 

316.  Greatly  vexed  at  the  erroneous  way  in  which  I 
saw  some  dogs  instructed  in  the  north  by  one  who  from 
his  profession  should  have  known  better,  I  promised,  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  to  write.    K  I  could  have 
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purchased  any  work  which  treated  the  subject  in  what 
I  considered  a  judicious  and  perspicuous  manner,  and, 
above  all,  which  taught  by  what  means  a  finished  edu- 
cation could  be  imparted,  I  would  gladly  have  recom- 
mended the  study  of  it, — have  spared  myself  the  trouble 
of  detailing  the  results  of  my  own  observations  and  ex- 
perience,— ^and  not  have  sought  to  impose  on  any  one 
the  task  of  reading  them.  When  I  began  the  book, 
and  even  when  I  had  finished  it,  I  intended  to  put  it 
forth  without  any  token  by  which  the  writer  might  be 
discovered.  Mr.  Murray,  however,  forcibly  represented 
that  unless  the  public  had  some  guarantee  for  the  fidelity 
of  the  details  there  would  be  no  chance  of  the  little 
work  being  circulated,  or  proving  useful ;  therefore, 
having  written  solely  fi*om  a  desire  to  assist  my  brother 
sportsmen  and  to  show  the  injudiciousness  of  severity, 
with  a  wish  that  my  readers  might  feel  as  keen  a  zest 
for  shooting  as  I  once  possessed,  and  with  a  charitable 
hope  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  seek  it  in  as 
varied  climates  as  was  my  lot,  I  at  once  annexed  my 
address  and  initials  to  the  manuscript. 

W.  N.  H 

XTfUUd  Bervioe  (Mub, 
PaUMaXL 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. 


In  sectioii  299,  page  648,  GoL  Hatchinson  argueB  ag€iin8t  a 
retrieving  Pointer  or  Setter,  pointing  a  dead  bird  when  ordered 
"^/M^,"  and  not  lifting  it  nntil  ordered  to  *fetch.»'  This  is  the 
single  rule  of  breaking  in  which  I  wholly  differ  from  the  Ck>lonel ; 
bat  here  I  differ  so  widely,  that  I  would  not  own  a  dog  which 
did  not  point  nntil  ordered  to  **  fetch  ;*'  and  I  consider  that  one 
which  ^^  fetches''  without  pointing,  when  simply  ordered  to 
"find,"  is  worthless. 

Col.  Hutchinson  argues  that  there  is  a  difference  In  the  scent 
of  a  wounded  and  an  unwounded  bird,  which  enables  a  dog  cer- 
tainly to  discriminate  between  the  two,  so  that  he  may  be  trusted 
to  point  all  the  live  birds  he  may  meet  in  the  way  to  find  his  dead 
bird,  and  yet  to  rush  upon  the  latter  and  pick  him  up  without 
making  any  pause.  On  the  other  hand,  he  argues  as  if  there 
were  no  difference  in  the  scent  of  the  two,  when  he  says  that  if 
the  dog  be  taught  to  point  until  ordered  to  "  fetch,"  and  chance 
to  point  a  live  bird  before  finding  the  dead,  he  will^u«A  the  live 
bird  on  being  ordered  to  '^  fetch*'  the  dead.  I  admit  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  scent  at  all  times  to  the  best  nosed  dogs,  bat  very 
faint,  even  to  the  best,  in  bad  scenting  weather ;  but  that  differ- 
ence will  more  easily  make  the  dog  refase  to  flush  a  live  bird,  if 
he  do  point  before  fetching,  than  make  him  pause  to  point  a  live 
one,  if  allowed  to  rush  in  upon  dead  ones.  The  only  rule  that 
will  keep  a  dog  always  up  to  his  business  is,  that  he  shall  always 
^^poinV^  every  game  bird  or  animal  he  comes  upon,  dead  or 
living,  and  always  *'  drop^'"  when  it  runs  or  rises,  whether  a  shot 
be  fired  or  not.    I  havd  always  shot  over  dogs  broken  to  point 
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before  fetching.  I  have  often  been  deceived  in  supposing  a  fresh 
bird  newly  pointed  to  be  the  killed  one,  but  have  always  found 
my  dogs  to  hesitate  so  distinctly,  before  obeying  the  order  to 
"^^A,"  as  to  make  it  evident  that  I  was  in  error,  and  allow  me 
to  correct  it. 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  the  above  admirable  treatise 
on  breaking,  I  wish  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
sportsmen,  that,  wherever  Ool.  Hutchinson  speaks  of  the  part- 
ridge, it  is  the  English  bird  which  he  intends,  which,  in  its  habits, 
is  closely  analogous  to  our  quail ;  and  that  all  his  precepts  as  to 
breaking  on  partridge  hold  good  precisely  for  the  qutdl  with  us. 
In  the  same  way  all  his  precepts  for  grouse-shooting  apply, 
letter  for  letter,  to  our  prairie-fowl-shooting ;  and  his  precepts 
for  pheasant-shooting  to  the  hunting  and  shooting  of  our  rujSed 
grouse,  called  in  the  northern  states  the  partridge,  and  in  the 
southern  and  western  the  pheasant.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
rabbit  as  distinct  from  the  hare,  he  alludes  to  a  European  animal 
which  does  not  exist  in  America,  the  original  stock  of  the  tame 
rabbit,  which  has  the  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  ground  and 
dwelling  in  great  communities,  known  as  warrens.  We  have 
two  kinds  of  hare,  the  small  one  commonly  known  as  the  rabbit, 
and  the  large  Canadian  hare,  which  turns  white  in  winter;  but 
no  genuine  rabbit.  Hutchinson's  rules  as  to  breaking,  in  regard 
to  the  English  hares  and  rabbits,  bold  good  of  both  our  varieties. 

I  will  only  say  farther,  that  when  he  speaks  of  shooting  in 
turnips  or  potatoes,  we  may  apply  his  rules  to  any  tall-growing 
vegetable  covert,  such  as  clover,  rag  weed,  wild  meadow-grass, 
or  the  like,  those  crops  not  being  so  extensively  cultivated  with  us 
as  to  be  haunted  in  general  by  game.  Similarly,  when  he  men- 
tions breaking  spaniels  to  gorse,  we  may  substitute  hollies,  black- 
brush,  cat-briers,  and  any  other  thorny  covert  common  in  any 
section  of  the  country;  but,  in  fact,  no  especial  breaking  is 
needed  with  us,  as  we  have  no  brake  which  exactly  compares 
with  fwnte.  h.  w.  h. 
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ABSone,  about  tbe  tail,  288,  S84. 
treatment  of,  284. 
in  the  flap  of  the  ear,  437. 
treatment  o^ibw 
AooompUshmentB  or  Beflnementa— 
diaUDgulshing  dog  whistles,  628. 
doe  to  back  tae  gun,  680. 
to  head  mnning  birds,  685. 
to  hunt  without  gun,  688. 
to  retreat  and  resume  point,  688. 
regular  retrieyers  to  beat,  644b 
setter  to  retrleye,  688. 
water  retrleyer  to  fetch  cripples,  646. 
AcUon  of  physio  on  dogs,  107. 
Acute  purgation,  268 

treatment  of^  264 
rheumatism,  274. 

treatment  ot,  276. 
Administration  of  medicine,  106. 
Adyice  to  practitioners,  80. 
AffBCtton  an  Incentiye,  565. 
After-Discharge,  894. 
Age  for  education,  470, 4W$,  627. 
Aids  to  promote  labor,  876. 
Assistairae,  when  to  be  aiforded  during 

pupping.  860. 
Asthma,  218. 

treatment  ol^  220. 
Attention,  necessary,  for  the  sucking 
bitch,  400. 
necessary,  to  the  teeth  of  the 
dog,  188. 
Author's  cause  of  writing,  668. 
Ayoid  haying  a  battle  with  a  dog,  8ft, 
Axioms,  676, 618. 


Back,  turned  brlnn  dog  away,  667. 
Backing,  how  taught,  614, 61& 

initiatory  lesson  in,  488. 
the  gun.  680. 
Battle,  ayoid  haying  one  with  a  dog,  82. 
Beagles,  21. 

Beat,  a  range,  taught,  627, 629, 688,  641, 
644w 
bed,  bard  to  euro,  661 


Beet,  irood,  difficult  but  InyaluaUe,  64a 
Herberts  opinion,  660. 
without  gun,  688L 
of  ftye  or  six  dogs,  668. 
offt>urdog8,661. 
of  three  doga^  660i 
of  two  docs,  668. 
taught  following  dosL  648. 
Beef-tea,  how  to  make,  fn. 
Beckon,  why  useftal  signal,  482. 
and"  Heel  "aiTer,  486. 
Bitch,  in  use,  24 
in  pup,  26. 
Bells  put  on  dogs,  486. 
Best  dogs  err,  concise  hints,  688. 
Bird,  dead,  loss  of  discourages  dog,  688. 
dead,  seized  and  torn  by  dog,  687. 
shot  on  ground  steadies  dog,  610. 
shot,  search  for,  670,  688, 601,  088, 

697,641. 
shot,  signal  heel,  678. 
winged,  shoot  on  sround,  691. 
Birds,  lie  well,  dog  windioff  them,  547. 
wild,  intercepted,  686,  686. 
wounded,  scent  differs,  641. 
wounded,  first  retrieyed,  646l 
wounded,  make  for  coyey,  64L 
wounded,  found  eyening,  686. 
wounded,  tbe  search  for,  670. 
wounded,  obseryed  by  dog;  618. 
Black  too  conq>lcuous  a  color,  6w. 
Blacksmith  shoeing  kicker,  494. 
BUnking  dead  biid,  671. 

from  punishment,  611. 

initiatory  lessons  preyeut,  471. 

Bones  of  the  dog  not  rightly  placed  in 

the  skeleton  at  the  London 

Teterinary  College,  109. 

stones  and  oricks  not  good  ibr 

dogs,  186. 
when  large,  do  not  injure  dogs,  91. 
Boots,  to  render  waterproof,  67. 
Bowel  diseases,  66,  246. 
Brace  of  don  suffident,  if  good,  187. 
Breaking  of  young  dogs,  29. 
Break  in  dogs  yonrself,  464. 
Breaker,  qualifications  required^466h 
one  better  tlian  two,  4T0i 
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Breaker,  bant  too  manj,  41^  090. 

idle,  dislike  bold  dog^  &54. 
Breaking  fenc«j  preycnted,  666. 
Breeding  in-and-in  bad,  679. 
Breeding,  15,  21,  25. 
Broncbooele,  14S. 

irt'atment  of;  199. 
Bmlsea,  remedy  for,  66. 
Boll-dogs,  remarks  upon,  402. 

C. 

Oascem.  of  tbe  serotom.  819. 
oftheteat^408. 
of  the  vagina,  844. 
Canker,  wltbiu  and  wltboat  the  ear,  68, 
64,419. 
causes,  lb. 
external,  421. 

treatment  o<;  428. 
Internal,  424. 

former  aoooants  of,  ib. 
treatment  of;  428. 
of  Uie  mouth,  189. 

treatment  of,  190. 
Oumed  hoek  or  elbow,  462. 

treatment  for,  468. 
Oare,  necessary  for  the  pnpe,  878. 
required  after  pupping,  891. 
signal  for,  484. 
Carrots  for  horses,  4(19. 
Carrying,  how  taught,  610. 
Carts,  dug,  442. 
Cases,  details  of  varioiia,  61. 
Castor  oil,  116. 
Castration,  828. 
Catara«t,429 

causes  of,  480. 
Catheter,  passing  of  the,  829,  STl. 
Caution,  uught  to  fast  doga,  616,  662. 
in  excess,  6:JS. 
cure  for,  684. 
Cautious  and  wild  dog  contrasted,  661. 
dog  rarely  too  fast. 

Chain  better  than  cord,  647. 
Check  cord,  489,  490,  681,  688. 

spike  to,  476,  680,  609. 
Chemists  to  oe  avoided  as  doctors  for 

dogs,  196 
Choice  of  a  male,  847. 
Chronic  dtarrhcea,  266. 

treatment  of,  266. 
Chronic  hepatitis,  221. 

symptoms  of,  222. 
treatment  of,  226. 
Circle  wide  when  heading  dog,  669. 
Claws,  487. 

to  out,  488. 
dew  487. 

ikmngoffofthe,4S9. 
sinuses  up  the,  440. 
Clean,  to,  the  dog's  teeth,  186. 
Clumber  spaniels,  602. 
Cock  shooting,  462. 
Cocker,  the,  90. 


Cold  or  ooriaa,  909. 
Colic,  252. 

symptoms  o^  858. 
treatment  of,  206. 
Collar  and  chain,  102. 

a  light  one  on  dog,  666. 
Colon  for  concealment,  608. 
Commanda,  given  in  a  low  tone,  47& 

understood   before   seeing 
game,  471. 
Oomb  and  brush,  101. 
Companion,  dog  to  be  yours,  478. 

initiatory  leaeons  with,  487, 
438. 
Condition,  42. 

Confidence  of  the  dog,  bow  to  gain,  88. 
Consistency  necessary,  466, 678. 
Coolness  recommended,  678. 
Costiveness,  247. 

treatment  of;  860. 
Cough,  a02w 

treatment  of,  808. 
Couple  to  older  dog,  479. 
Couples,  accustomed  to,  48T. 
Courage,  created,  580,  614. 
Covert,  pointers  in,  606. 
Cripple^  first  retrieved,  646. 
Crotchet,  884. 

D. 

Dangxb  of  domestic  remedies,  77. 
Dead  bird,  blinking  of,  67L 

lifted  by  you,  error  at,  51L 
loss  of;  aisoonraees  dog,  098. 
rushing  into,  697,  622. 
search  for,  626,  647,  619. 
search  for,  with  two  dogs, 

641. 
the  first  killed,  669. 
to  be  pointed,  671. 
but  not  by  retrieving  potofr- 

er,  Ac.  648. 
torn  by  aog,  697 
I>ead,  initiatory  lesson  in,  478,  480. 
Death  of  unborn  pups,  sign  oi;  888. 
Dew-claws,  487. 
Diarrhoaa,  261. 
Digestive  discharge,  818. 

symptoms  of,  814. 
treatment  of;  816. 
Diseases  dependent  on  internal  organai 
240. 
of  the  llmb^  487. 
Distance,  between  parallels,  646. 

dog's  knowledge  of,  662. 
Distemper,  &,  68, 12a 

brain  not  su1]»)eot  to  disease 

in,  188. 
chorea  in,  146. 
disposition  of  dogs  to  gnaw 

their  bodies  in,  14& 
dogs  may  have  the  disease 

many  time^  185. 
the  dogs  that  moat  escape  Ito 
attacks,  126 
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I>iit«nip«r,  Mrliest  ejMptoinft  oi;  lS6u 

eruption  in,  142. 

exerdfle  and  food  Influence 

the  disorder,  186. 
eyes  in,  182. 
lUntiug  fits  in,  149. 
fearful  cries  in,  187. 
fits  in,  140. 
its    caoses    undisooTered, 

Importanoe  of  diet  in,  158. 
llrer  iuTolved  in,  184. 
lungs  diseased  in,  188. 
morbid  appeUto  during  the 

fits  in,  167. 
ordinary  treatment  for,  121. 
paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  in, 

periods  when  it  attacks  ani- 

mals,  126. 
popular  remedies  for,  182. 
resembles  continued  fever, 

128. 
akin  peels  after  an  attack  of, 

stomach  and  intestinal  dis- 
eases in,  185. 
symptoms  when  it  abates, 

treatment  for,  154. 
tumours  in,  144. 
Tery  treacherous,  180. 
when  the  disease  Is  est^- 
bllshed,  127. 
DlBtrlbQtlon  of  the  dog,  78. 
IMving,  how  taught,  5i8. 
Dog-carts,  442. 
Dog's  tooth-brush,  18& 
D<^  are  generally  mtsuDderstood,  T6. 
are  very  Intelligent,  108. 
shape  of,  689. 
slow  beating,  more  than  liuter, 

508. 
wildest,  most  energetie,  489, 681. 
Down,  S€s  "  Drop." 

charge,  dog  pointing  not  to,  619. 
initiatory  lesson  in,  478. 
why  retrieyers  should, 
521. 
**Drop,'*  a  better  word  than  "down,'* 
586. 
dog,  to  another  dropping,  488. 
dog,  to  game  risinff,  oOl. 
Initiatory  lessons  in,  474,  476, 

478. 
unnatural,    '*Toho,^    natural, 
476. 
Dropsy  of  the  chest,  817. 

treatment  of,  817. 
of  the  uterus,  845. 
of  the  perincBum,  289. 

treatment  of,  891. 
Dock,  wood  duck  of  America,  681. 

ihootlng,  in  wild  rice,  509. 
Dncka,  wounded,  first  retrieved,  645. 
Dysentery,  861. 


Eab,  canker  within  and  Mrithout,  68, 54, 
419. 
causes,  420. 
torn,  56. 

rounding  of  the  dog's,  428. 
Ears,  not  pulled  violently,  601. 
Eating,  di>K8  have  lively  sympathies  for, 

of  the  young  by  the  mother,  89& 

Education,  age  when  commenced,  471. 

best  conducted  by  one,  470. 

commenced  fh>m  ABC,  658. 

expeditious,  economicaI,489. 

Ejection  of  the  eye,  485. 

treatment  for,  486. 
Emetics,  117. 
Energy,  wildest  dogs  have  meet,  489, 

581. 
Enlargement  of  the  testicle,  886. 

treatment  ot,  fb. 
Enteritis,  857. 

symptoms  of,  258. 
treatment  of,  259. 
Ergot  of  rye  not  a  good  uterine  ezdtaDt 

to  the  bitch,  865. 
Examination  of  a  dog,  how  to  conduct. 

81. 
Example,  advantageous,  615. 

especially  to  spaniels,  496. 
yours,  baa  Influence,  609,  988. 
Exercise,  48,  90. 

on  the  road,  49a 
Experiments,  108. 
External  canker,  481. 

treatment  ol|  488. 
Eye,  the,  429. 

films  over,  56i 
cijection  of,  486. 
treatment  for,  486. 

F. 

Falldco  off  of  the  claw,  489. 
of  the  vagina,  408. 
Fastest  dogs  not  beating  most,  608. 

walkers  not  beating  most,  564 
Fasting,  initiatory  lessons  in,  4^. 
Fatigued,  doe  not  hunted  when,  607. 
Faults,  punishment  expected  for,  614 
Feeding  time,  lessons  at,  479. 

pistol  fired  at,  478. 
Feet,5& 

ailments  of,  487-448. 
of  partridges  given  to  dogs,  6ffi. 
Fence,  not  to  be  broken,  656w 

"ware  fence,^  initiatory  lesson 
in,  486. 
Fetching,  evil  of  not,  688. 

lessons  In,  510, 618 
Fevers,  bilious,  56. 
Fields,  largest  beat,  588. 
Films  over  the  eyes,  56. 
'« Find,*'  initiatory  lessons,  480, 481. 
**  Finder"  not  to  advance,  617. 
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**  Finder**  retrieTM,  Ml. 
Ftie,  dog  to  bMk  befora,  «& 
FInt  good  point,  M8. 
bird  killed,  bm. 
FltBlntb6do|^U,90& 
Booking,  8M. 

wbat  to  do  wben  tbej  ooemr, 
treatment  of,  S9T. 
FInp  of  the  ear,  absoeaa  in,  4S7. 

treatment  o^  ib. 
Flapper  shooting,  647. 
Fleas,  remedy  for,  M. 
Flogging,  how  administered,  006. 

reprobated,  MB,  Al. 
«*  Flown,"  Inftiatoiy  lesson,  4B6u 

real,  608. 
Flaid^  to  give,  118. 
Food  for  a  diseased  doc.  96. 
proper  for  do^  iOi,  90. 
Foot-sore,  68, 460. 
Footing  a  seent,  487, 611, 681. 
Foroeps  oaght  not  to  be  used  during 

partnritlon.  871. 
Form  desirsMe  in  a  bitch  Ibr  breed- 
ing, 849. 
Forward  tnlttatorr  lesson,  481. 
''Foal,"S89. 

Fowls,  killing  ol^  the  enre,  027. 
Fiaetnres,  464. 

treatment  for,  466. 
Fungtdd  tamooia,  840L 

G. 

Gain,  to,  the  oonfldenee  of  a  dog^  8S. 
Game  book,  form  ot^  68. 

lies  too  close  In  tomlps,  661. 

not  shown  too  soon  to  a««,  671,688. 

spring  toward  gun,  496,  o06. 

what  dogs  most  liable  to^  986. 
treatment  ot,  886i 
GeneiatiTe  organs,  female,  887. 

male,  818. 
GiTe,  to,  solids,  111. 
fluids,  118. 
Glans,  swelling  of;  887. 
Gone,  initiatory  lesson,  486. 

i«a],60& 
Gorse,  spaniels  to  be  habituated  Uk  69Bc 
Greyhounds,  food  for,  in  tralniiu^  66. 
Growth^  morbid,  in  the  bitch,  »& 
Gun,  dog  to  back  the,  680l 

first  oyer  fenoe,  not  dog,  666. 
game  flushed  toward  the,  696^608, 
608. 
Guns,  a  few  words  on,  41. 

to  preserre  the  barrels  from  mst 

ofsalt  water,  67. 
water  proofing  for  the  loeka  66. 
Gutta  Serena,  48L 
ib. 


B^HATcmiA,  896L 

Hand,  bird  dellreied  Into^  fflt 


Hane,  rewards  taken  Arom,  478. 
Hare,  chase  of;  checked,  607, 608L 

heavT,  tempts  dog  to  drop,  618l 
killed  in  form,  steadies  dog,  810. 
Boent  of  strong,  607. 
•booting  of  condemned,  606b 
woonded,  dog  may  porsue,  610. 
Haste,  when  imperatlTe,  during  pop 

pinff,  888. 
Headmg  birds,  688. 

dog,  making  too  stanch,  688. 
circle  wide,  609. 
Heat,  66, 866. 
HedgeTnrthest  side  hunted,  496. 

rows  not  to  be  hunted,  64ft. 
Heel,  signal  to,  on  kiUng,  mjm, 

signal  to,  488,  486l 
Hepati£,  881. 

chronic,  lb. 
symptoms  at,  888. 
treatment  o^  886. 
Herbert's  Field  Sports  in  the  United 

States,  660. 
Hereditary  instinots,  686,  697. 
Horses  liow  taught  at  Astley's*  488. 

fod  on  firing,  478. 
Hot  bath  kills  during  parturitioii,  864. 


IiOTATnnL  dogs  are,  608. 
In-and-in  oreeding  iqjodidoaa,  078. 
Independence  imparted,  088. 
Indigestion,  887,  Sffl. 

Bymptom5  o^  898. 
treatment  of;  999. 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  66. 
of  the  lungs,  811. 
treatment  o^  tL6. 
Initiatory  lessons  important,  489,  4TL 

480.689,689. 
Injuries  to  the  tongue.  196. 

treatment  o(  ib. 
Instmment,  parturition,  recommended, 

881. 
Instniments,  certain,  wlien  kwfU  to 
employ  Uiem  in  pup- 


ping,  879. 
anue 


as  a  rule  deadly  in  partori- 
tlon,868. 
Internal  canker,  484. 

former  aoooonts  of;  lb. 
treatment  for,  486. 
InteBtlne^  peculiarity  ot,  966. 
Introeusoeption,  868. 
InTcrslon  of  the  womb,  406. 

K. 

KBnim.,  the,  44. 

doe  ought  to  be  in  his,  648, 
Killing  fowls,  the  remedy,  687. 

sheep,  cure  attempted,  686. 
Kind  of  doga  alluded  to  in  thto  book,  89. 


Labcb  liains,  iUae,  9tk. 
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Large  bone  maj  be  glTen  to  dogBi  91. 
Lwynz,  Ml. 
Leeweid,  beat  ttonu  Ofift. 
Left  hand  signals  **  down  charge,**  476L 
less  tban  right,  68fi. 
tide  of  dog,  keep  on,  668. 
tigoal  tmaog  to  go  on  the,  481. 
LewopB,  initiatory,  reaaonable,  4IW,  4T1, 
488,0/29. 
walking  in  the  flelda,  087. 
Lice,  8T,  fi&,  10£ 
Lifting  a  dog,  flOl,  ess,  64S. 
LimbB,  diseftses  of  the,  487. 
Lirer,  a  mild  laxatiye  to  doga,  96. 

hard*bolled,  519. 
Lnnga,  inflammation  of,  Sll. 

treatment  of,  ilfi. 
LozorieB  hurt  the  teeth  of  dogs,  18SL 

M. 

Makk  beef-tea,  how  to,  97. 
Mange,  a  general  term  00I7, 410. 

a  second  deaoription  at,  41S. 

treatment  fbr,  418L 

tnie,lb. 

treatment  for,  ib. 

another  form,  414. 

treatment  for,  01, 416. 

a  fourth  sort,  417. 

treatment  for,  ib. 

a  fifth  Und,  ib. 

treatment  for,  ib. 
Markers  used  with  spaniels,  60S. 
Medicine,  how  to  administer,  60, 106w 

generally  alladed  to,  119. 
Milk«  how  to  draw  flrom  a  biteh,  40t 
Morbid  srowths  in  the  bitch,  888. 
Moatli,  now  to  hold  open.  111. 

teeth,  tongue,  gnllet,  4ql,  1T9. 

canker  of  the,  169. 

treatment  ot,  190. 
Mute  spaniels,  old  sportsmen  prefer,  600. 
Moizie,  to,  the  dog  with  tape  for  opera- 
tions, 4Sa 

N. 

Naiobb  ending  in  **  O  *'  dissimilar,  O861 
Nerrous  diseases,  996. 
system.  899. 
Nipping  the  teeth  oil;  198. 
•*  No,'*  better  word  than  "  ware,"  487. 
Noise  spoils  sport,  408,  478,  688. 
Nose  carried  high,  486,  647. 
Noeing  alloweMMw 
Nnmber  of  pups  a  bitch  cmi  rear,  98, 


NnmerooB  metenders  to  eon  th»  dog** 
diioasea,  78. 

a 

CBbtkitk,  808. 

Old  dog  allowed  liberties,  64& 
raogA  tMigbt  wlth,fl48l 


**  On,"  Initiatorr  leMOB  In,  478, 474 
Opening  pllb,  110. 
(^rations,  460. 

mode  of  performing,  401. 
Ophthalmia,  simple,  488 

symptoms  ot,  ib. 
treatment  for,  48& 
Original  of  the  dog  inquired  after,  78h 

P. 

Pamailbu,  distance  between,  648, 047. 
Paralysis,  270. 

treatment  of,  978L 
of  the  tongue,  198 
Parturition,  840. 

what  is  necessary  at,  869. 
Passing  the  catheter,  880. 
Patience  ei^oined,  668. 

required  at  a  pupping,  878. 
PecnliaritT  of  the  inteetine^  946. 
Peg  or  spike  on  a  check-cord,  680,  609. 
Perseverance  and  lange  attained,  649. 

in  seeking  taun^t,  698. 
Perinsnm,  dropsy  of,  846. 
Physic,  how  to  administer,  60. 108. 

action  of,  on  dogs,  lOi. 
Piles,  97a 

treatment  of,  881. 
Pills,  opening,  116u 
Pincusblon,  rctrieyeTS  fbteh,  018. 
Pistol,  horse  fed  at  discharge  of,  478L 
Point,  dead,  070. 

left  and  resumed,  688. 

not  o^tted  for  down  charga,  076^ 

the  first  good  one,  068. 
Pointers,  16, 88. 

out  of  place  in  strong  eorer, 

00& 
points,  68& 
Pointing,  d<^  not  soon,  088, 080, 088. 
doff  when  not  to  down,  nSL 
orwin  of,  476. 
Poisonin(&  what  to  do  in  ease  «(  06. 
Polypus,841. 

how  to  recognise,  848. 
Pot-hunting  sportsmen  ruin  dogs,  68L 
Pr^aratorylessons,  important,  469, 471, 

PnMcntations,  false,  rare  in  the  UtdL 

876. 
Pretenders  are  numerous  In  the  eoie  of 

canine  dineasoa,  76l 
Protroslon  of  the  rectum,  887. 

treatment  of;  ib. 
Punishment  aroided  by  lessons,  471. 
causes  blinking,  61L 
deerease^   whip    carried, 

611. 
not  shunned  by  dogs,  814, 
how  administered,  686. 
making  dogs  t6o  standi, 

oea 

not  Inflicted  on  snspiolon, 
60L 
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Piinl8bment,nprob«tod,  MS,  611. 
Popping,  84fi. 

Pops,  wben  they  nuy  be  felt  In  the 
mother,  8M. 
wbeo  broken  dUBcalt  to  bring 

away,  879. 
feeding  and  weaning,  87,  897. 
Pnrehasen  of  dogs,  hints  to,  fiSS. 
Purgation,  acute,  268. 

treatment  of;  264 
PQrgatl▼e^  68, 11& 
Pnnle-peg  Mved  by  the  word  **op,*^ 

**Puttllng''  with  noM  to  ground,  547. 


Qtaxl,  laige  In  Canada,  678. 
QoaUtlea  expected  In  good  dog,  468. 
Quarter  ground,  tee  Beat 
Quartering,  bow  taught,  88. 

B. 

RAUBrr-snoornvG  reprobated,  601 
Bablea,890. 
**  Kange,''  «m  Beat 
Banging,  bow  taught,  80. 
Beoeipta,  rarloua,  60.    8m  the  names 
of  olseaaes  for  which  remedies  are 
sought 
Bectum,  878. 

protrusion  of,  887. 
treatment  of,  lb. 
Beflnementa,  000  Aooomplishments. 
Begularftv  essential  in  the  feeding  of 

dogs,M. 
Belays  desirable,  not  a  pack,  668. 
Bemedles,  dome^tic  the  danger  of^  77. 
Bequisites  in  a  dog,  467. 

in  a  breaker,  466. 
Bespiratory  organs,  800. 
Betentlon  of  urine,  888. 
BetileTer,  the,  21. 

bit  for  one  that  mouths,  681. 
eril  of  aaslstluff,  519. 
Ibotlng  soent,  lesson  in,  517. 
for  water,  qualities  in,  508l 
made  whlpper  in,  488. 
obserres  struck  bird,  618. 
to  ^*down  charge,^'  or  not,  581. 
BetrieTen,  shape,  Ssc  of,  688. 
to  beat,  644. 
to  fetch,  taught,  514 
to  pursue  faster,  581. 
water,  to  fetch  cripples  first 

646. 
how  fed,  584 
BetrieTlng,  not  taught  first  season,  640. 
pointers  or  setters  not  to 

point  dead,  648,  654 
setters  not  pointera,  689. 
Bewards  always  giren,  478, 481. 
Bheumatism,  274. 

acnte,  lb. 
treatment  of,  876. 


Bioe,  wild  lake^  duek-ahooting  in.  Mt. 
Bight,  the  signal  to  go  toward,  488. 

band  for  '*  toho"*  and  "*  drop.**  476. 
signals  more  than  left,  586. 
Bounding  dogs'  ears,  488. 
Bope  to  dog.  647. 
Kunnlng  bird,  firing  at,  690. 
Boshing  in  to  *'  dead  **  cured,  688. 


8. 


Saxht  Yitus's  dance,  840 

symptoms  of,  841. 
treatment  oC  848. 
Scent  bad  In  calm  or  gale,  540. 

differently  reoa«nlzied  by  pointei* 

or  setters,  54f 
of  birds,  not  left  for  hare,  607. 
'^fctoting,'^  an  initiatory  lesson  in, 

485. 
of  wounded  and  unwonnded  birds 
differs,  641. 
Scrotum,  cancer  of  the,  819. 
Search, '^  dead,*' 570. 

with  two  doss.  641. 

for  wounded  oird  to  leewaid, 

589. 
to  windward,  691. 
Seeking  dead,  how  taught,  666L 
Self-hunting,  prevent,  647. 
Servant  useful  in  the  field,  680. 
Seton,  to  make  a,  54 
Setter,  the,  18,  85, 8S. 
the  Bussian,  10. 
to  retrieve,  688. 
Setters  crouch  more  than  pointers,  475. 
for  covert  shooting,  606. 
points  in,  689. 
Shoes,  to  render  waterprooC  57. 
Shooting  excellence   in    breaker,  not 

necessary,  465. 
Shot-belt  on  spaniels  and  setters,  496L 

608. 
Shy  birds  to  he  intercepted,  588, 6Sfi, 

Sight  dog  not  to  be  out  of,  685. 
Sign  when  parturition  is  concluded,  89<k 
Slfcnoo  enjoined,  467.  589. 
Simple  ophthalmia,  488. 

symptoms  of,  lb. 

treatment  for,  488. 
Single-handed,  shot  to,  688. 
Sinoaes  up  the  claws,  440. 
Skin  diseases,  410. 

Slow  dog  associate  for  young  one,  619. 
hunting  more  thui  bat 
664 
Snake,  bite  of  a,  57. 
Snipes,  three  lifted  in  sncceasiog 
Snoring,  207. 

Snorting,  lb. 
panlel,  2a 
Spanieli,  age  when  shown  nme,  4Mi). 
hunted  in  gorse,  ib. 
mute  preferred,  504. 
numbers  for  a  team,  600, 508. 
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8p«Dlft]8»  requlaitoB  lo,  488. 

Bhot-belt  on  wildest,  4ML 

that  pointed,  498. 

water,  how  broken  in,  508. 
Spike-collar,  586. 

fkstened  to  check-cord^  580,  600. 
Sportsmen  to  break  dogs,  464. 
Spring,  dofts  broken  in,  587. 
Springing  the  other  birds  after  polntiog 

one,  575. 
Staggers,  55. 

Stanch,  made  too  bv  heading,  588. 
Stone,  error  of  retrlerlng  with,  51S. 

in  the  bladder,  825. 
Stoppage,  268. 
Strain,  remedy  for,  54. 
Stmngulation,  267. 
Substances  fit  for  sick  dogs,  96. 
Sommary  imparted  by  lessonSf  681. 
Swelling  of  the  ghms,  8S7. 

T. 

Taps,  to  make  a  muzzle  of;  for  opera- 
tions. 428. 
Tapes,  their  use  objected  to  when  glT- 

ing  medicine,  ll£ 
Teats,  swelling,  56 

cancer  of  the,  408. 
Teeth  of  the  d(>g  are  hurt  by  Inzarles, 
182. 
to  dean  the  dog's,  188. 
nipping  off  the,  198. 
Temperament  of  the  d<^  79. 
Temper,  hereditary,  525. 

in  breaker  necessary,  466. 
Temporary  teeth,  how  to  extract  them^ 

Testicle,  the  absence  of,  888. 
enlargement  of,  885. 
treatment  of,  ib. 
Thorns,  to  extract,  51. 
Time  proper  for  putting  to  the  dog,  866. 
given  determines  education,  468. 
saved  by  inltintory  lessons,  488. 
Timidity  cured,  580,  612,  61& 
**  Toho/  first  good  one  in  the  field,  668. 
initiatory  lessons  In,  478,  474, 
476. 
Tongue,  paralvsls,  198. 
injuries  to,  199. 
treatment  o(^  ib. 
Tooth-brush.  188. 

To  tell  when  the  bitch  Is  In  pnp,  857. 
Tranquillity,  how  to  ascertain  when  the 

dog  has  recovered  it,  88. 
Tumours,  ftngoid,  840. 


Turning  back  brings  dog  away,  577. 
Two  dogs,  beat  of;  H8, 569. 

U. 

"^  Ur,"*  stenal  for,  Initiatory  lesson,  484. 
Uterus,  curopsy  o^  845. 
form  of  the,  879. 

V. 

Yaoxha,  cancer  of  the,  844. 
lklUngofthe,40i. 
Vermin,  104. 

W. 

Walksm,  fiwtest,  not  beating  most,  664. 
Ware  not  so  good  a  word  as  '*  Ko,"  487. 
Warmth  necessary  for  dog,  818. 
Water-brash,  281. 

spaniels,  507. 

retrievers,  how  broken,  608. 

observe  struck  bird, 

518. 
qualities  In,  508. 
dog  tanght  to  plunge  in,  612. 
Whip  carried  saves  punishment,  611. 

to  crack  loudly,  548. 
WhisUe,  low,  478,  680. 

dissimilar  notes  on  one,  629. 
distlngtiishing  for  each  dog, 

628. 
inattentive  to,  how  to  punish, 

54a 
Initiatory  lesson  in,  47& 
Whistling,  to  animate,  injudicious,  466, 

588. 
White  too  conspicuous  a  color,  608. 
Wild  birds  intercepted,  582,  686,  686. 
Wild  dog  compared  with  cautious,  561. 

dogs  turning  out  beat,  558. 
Wild  fowl,  wounded,  retrieved  first,  646. 
reconnoitred  with  glass,  508. 
Winged  birds,  see  Bird  wingM. 
Womb,  shape  of,  872 

Inversion  of,  404. 
treatment  for,  406 
Wormlnff,  192. 
Worms,  51. 
Wounds,  58. 
Wounded  birds,  sm  Bird  wounded. 

Y. 

Youth,  game  followed  In,  liked,  488. 

occupation  followed  In,  liked, 
647 
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finely  engraved  on  steel  by  the  most  eminent  Engravers,  including  numerous 

FINE  WOOD  ENGBAYINGS. 
Elegantly  bound  in  embossed  cloth,  gilt  extra.    Suld  only  by  Subscription.    Price  $10. 

GKNRBAL  CONTKHTS: 

The  Hur«e,  its  Origin,  Native  Land,  History,  and  Natural  History ;  The  History  of  the 
English  Blood  Horse ;  The  Hibtory  of  the  American  Hurse ;  of  the  American  Blood  Horse  • 
of  the  American  Turf;  Lists  and  Pedigrees  of  Imported  Mares  and  Stallions;  Comparative 
Tables  fA  the  Stock  of  Native  and  Imported  Stallions  In  the  last  quarter  of  century ;  Pedi- 
grees, Performances,  Descriptions,  Time,  and  Anecdotes  of  the  must  celebrated  American 
Bace  Horses;  Bn'es  of  Bace  Courses;  History  of  the  American  Trotting  Horses;  Descrip- 
tions, Performances,  Time,  and  Anecdotes  of  the  most  celebrated  American  Trotters ;  Ta 
bles  of  Time;  Bnles  of  Trotting;  History  of  various  Families  of  the  American  Horse; 
The  Canadian ;  The  Mustang;  The  Pennsylvania  Draught  Horse;  The  Vermont  Draught 
Horse;  The  Narraganset  Pacer ;  The  Morgan  Horse;  The  Carriage  Horse;  The  Boadster; 
An  Eeaay  on  Breeding  Blood  Stock — ^for  General  Use— for  Cavalry  Purposes ;  An  Essay  on 
Stabling;  An  Essay  on  Feeding,  Clothing,  Conditioning,  and  Shoeing;  An  Essay  on  Break- 
ing, Biding,  Driving,  and  Managing  on  the  Boad,  in  the  Field,  and  on  the  Tnri;  General 
Bulos  fat  Preserving  Health,  Preventing  Disease,  and  for  general  Field  and  Stable  Manage- 
ment 

ty  SuhttcriberB  in  remitting  direct  to  the  Pnblishen  the  subsoription 
price,  will  receive  an  early  copy  of  the  work  promptly  delivered  free  of 
additumai  expense.  Strict  attention  should  be  given  to  correct  Goanty  and 
State. 

STBIVOEB  ft  TOWHBEVD,  Pabliiheflb  Vo.  888  Broadway,  V.  T. 

*/  WANTED— Competent  and  reqwnslble  Agents,  who  can  thoroughly  canvass  for 
sabacribers  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  the  British  Provinces.  The  Prospectus  con- 
taining specimens  of  the  work,  and  general  Circulars,  will  be  fhrnished  without  charge. 
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This  fluwMnfcting  novel  of  high  and  low  sporting  life  will  be  eagerly  read 
by  aU  k>?ers  of  genuine  wit  and  natural  hamor.  No  produetion  since  the 
Hekwiek  Papers  has  exhibited  such  perfect  pietores  of  original  diaraoter, 
interspersed  with  keen  satire,  sparkling  anecdote^  side-splitting  ftin,  and 
rolidcing  adventure." — Sjpraaue  Daily  JowmaL 

"  This  is  a  great  Book,  but  the  title  does  not  give  a  dear  idea  of  its  eon- 
tents.  It  is  not  a  history  of  sporting  adventores,  diowing  the  danger  of 
hunting  tigers  in  Bengal,  or  lions  in  Africa,  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the 
huntsman.  It  is  a  burlesque  on  certain  characters  quite  common  now-a- 
dayB,  and  known  by  the  appellations  of  snobs,  swells,  flats,  and  the  like. 
The  book  has  handsome  and  humorous  colored  steel  engravings ;  the  whole 
affair  is  well  gotten  up,  and  is  a  book  that  must  sell." — Rochester  Daily 

«  This  is  a  novel  of  sporting  life,  fall  of  vivacity,  anecdote,  and  adventure. 
Pictures  and  portraits  are  given  of  a  wide  range  of  characters,  and  the  vol- 
ume cannot  fail  to  have  a  large  circulation,  not  only  on  account  of  its  sub- 
ject, but  for  the  ability  evince!  by  the  author." — Boston  Evening  Drans- 
Mcript* 

**  Its  general  aim  and  intr"  are  unexceptionable.  It  is  embellished  by 
numerous  graphic  and  side-splitting  illustrations  of  the  adventures,  haps 
and  mishaps  of  the  hero." — Utica  Morning  Herald. 

'*  This  is  an  extremely  funny  and  interesting  book,  and  commends  itself 
not  only  to  sportsmen,  but  all  who  like  a  good  thing." — New  London  l^r. 

**  As  Punch  says,  it  will  take  rank  with  <  Gil  Bias*  and  *  Don  Quixotte .' 

Pougkheeptit  DaUy  Press* 

9t  TOWJIUUIJD,  PtthUdMr^  S89  Broadway,  Vaw  York. 
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For  sale  by  aU  Booksellers  and  Traveling  Agents. 
M.  B.'-'McuUdfree  ofpostagfi  on  receipt  ofprict. 
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FRANK  FORESTER'S  FIELD  SPORTS 

OP  rmm 

Uiit0d  Statei  and  Britiik  ProTineet  of  North  America. 

WITH    DrORAYINGS    OT     lYKRT    SnClES    OT 


BY   HENRY  W.    HERBERT,   ESQ., 

^**  "  fit  DMMtalltrt,**  "OMMalL**  **  n« 


Two  Tols.  8to.    Priee  Bl 


^•McM  of  t^  ftotii. 

This  ii  »  book  which  wo  Toutora  to  prediet  Um  iportUMa  wUl 
boioaltor  tweor  by.  Fnmk  Forester,  bred  up  to  all  the  aieetiee  of 
■n^lBh  thootlng,  it  not  ooljr  a  icholajriy  notwelist,  bat  a  pnotfaol 
Amerieoa  woodemaa.  HU  book  will  give  them  aonie  Ideaa  In  Kngland 
raeb  as  they  never  had  boibra,  saTo  thooratieaUy,  d  tbo  lantfold  and 
vailed  qnatltles  reqataod  by  an  Ameriean  practitioner  of  the  fentle  ait 
of  following  dof  and  gun.— a  F.  Mij^mmm  in  IJUnrf  WMd. 

Mr.  Herbert  Is  an  enthosiast  in  the  manly  pastine  on  which  he  has 
written.  He  takes  hold  of  the  sal^t  not  merely  as  one  iatimatriy 
acqnainted  with  his  tlieme,  bnt  like  a  man  whose  lieart  Is  in  his  woik. 
Bvery  man  who  either  has  or  intends  to  shoolder  a  fowling  piece  or  rliei 
shoold  at  onee  get  hold  of  this  Instraetor,  that  he  may  know  how, 
>rhem,  and  when  to  bag  his  gime.     tffteny  K^mdrng  Jiwsf. 

The  woik  embodies  the  natual  history  of  the  principal  gaoM  blids  and 
animals  of  this  region,  with  aeeonnts  of  the  season,  manner,  and  pineei 
of  taking  eaeh  respeetlTeiy.  Pmirie-hnntlng,  forest-hunting,  upland,  bay, 
and  lowland  shooting  are  fUly  described,  as  well  as  the  treatment  <^ 
dogs  In  sickness  and  in  health,  their  training,  oses.  Ice.  To  those  fol- 
towlog  the  eiercise,  we  deem  this  book  Indispensable^^JV.  T.  Tnhmt. 

In  material  and  ezeenlion  the  work  Is  tmly  admirable.  To  the  sports- 
man it  Is.  of  course,  of  pecnliar  Talae,  bnt  not  to  him  aIone>-lo  the 
natninllsl  and  general  render  it  Is  Adl  of  inlerest,  aflbnUng  aeenrate  In- 
formation xmceming  the  habits  of  the  elk,  mooee,  bison,  deer,  and  alsn 
ef  all  the  game  birds  of  the  North  American  Continent.— AnrtAtrn  LU»- 


Mr.  Heibert  is  aterse,  sharp  writer,  goes  right  to  the  point,  teBs  thlnfi 
In  a  plain  way,  and  yet  glows  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  trae  sportsi 
In  his  recital  of  the  pleasnres  of  shooting.—Bt.  L»ui9 


ins 


Ho  goes  thfoogh  Uie  whole  eatalogne  of  game,  describes  the  etaainelM; 
hannts,  and  pecnliaritiea  of  eaeh ;  assumes  the  tone  of  a 
Inaineior,  and  in  a  hundred  ways,  keens  the 
toady  as  the  beet  trained  setter.—^.  T. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S 

FISH    AND    FISHING 

or  THE 

UNITED  8TATE8  AND  B1ITI8H  PROTIIICII. 

XLLI78TRATED    FROM     MATURB    BT    THE   ▲UTBOR, 

wUk  B«ratT-flv«  bichlT-AnnlMd  Etaffimriaga. 


BY    HENRY    W.    HERBERT,    ESQ., 

AwUm  ^  •*  Fidi  SpoiU»  "  Mw  SkMUnf  &•."  "  Tk*  Dmr  A«ikm,*>  Ja. 

On«  ToL,  handaomely  boaod  in  doth.    Price  t2  50. 


V«ti(cf  9t  t^t  9reu. 

This  Is  really  an  elefant,  as  well  as  channlng  and  Interestiiif  wofk. 
The  pabUahers  bave  eTidently  taken  pride  in  preparing  a  liook  on  Ano- 
rican  flsh  and  fishing,  and  have  spared  no  expense  on  their  part,  to  mak» 
the  woric  all  that  It  ought  to  be.  We  know  of  no  book  on  American 
fishes  and  fishing,  eqaal  to  it  in  Talue  and  interest,  alike  to  the  sports- 
man  and  the  naturalist. — Ckmmercial  Advertiaer, 

This  is  a  coniinnation  of  the  **  Field  Spurts,'*  by  the  same  author, 
pobllshed  some  time  sioce,  and  which  was  so  mnch  commended,  both 
in  England  and  America.  Of  a  style  of  literntnre  which  has  always 
been  popular,  it  Is  caicalated  lo  rank  by  the  side  of  "Old  Isaak,"  and 
Sir  Hamphrey  I>avy*s  '*  Saimonla.*'  The  designs,  if  we  mistake  not, 
from  which  the  engravings  are  made,  are  by  Mr.  Herbert  himself--a 
passionate  lover  of  the  sport,  and  tliereforo  both  accamte  ami  beantlfni.** 
— JV.  Y.  ExfTMa, 

This  Is  a  beaatlftiUy  printed  book,  and  ornamented  with  superb 
engravings  of  the  most  popular  fish,  which  look  luscious  enough  to  make 
one  fond  of  the  piscatory  art  Herbert  writes  like  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  old  Icaak  Walton — and  this  work  will  enhance  his  already 
brilliant  reputation.  All  who  are  fond  of  the  spwt  should  piocBre 
copies.**— JV.  O.  Delta. 

It  is  very  flill  In  its  descnptions  of  the  various  fish  known  to  oar 
waters,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  cuts  by  way  of  illustrations.  II 
is  one  of  the  mnst  elegant  buoks  of  the  season,  and  must  be  especially 
welcome  to  naturalists  and  sportsmen.** — Courier  and  Enquirer. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  FISH  AND  FISfflNG. 

Price  75  cents. 
Smbtlliff^rti  fiofi^  i  intttftollaetngrtieYi  9Uttt  at  Colons  #U(S. 


The  Supplementary  Volume  to  this  valuable  worit,  Jaat  piiblUhed, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  practical  Information  for  the  ansler,  with  aa 
engraved  plnte  of  Plies,  beAUtlfhlly  colored,  containing  directions  far 
making  artificial  Plies,  Ply  Pishing,  Trolling,  fcc,  thus  rendering  Fmnk 
Forester's  work  on  Pish  and  Fishing  the  most  valuable  bocrit  eztaat. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  uniform  with  the  other  works. 

This  book,  with  that  to  which  it  Is  an  indisiiensable  appendix,  must  bo 
the  **  vadt  meeum  "  of  the  piscatorial  sportsman,  on  the  trip  ho  is  Just 
BOW  meditating  to  Hamilton  County,  or  farther  or  nearer  afield,  rhe 
fKmtispioce  to  the  suppieuicnt  presents  twenty-four  varieties  of  artificia] 
flies,  colored  accordiog  to  nature,  and  lucidly  described  In  the  body  of 
the  book.— A".  Y.  Expre4$. 
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